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PREFACE. 


r[E  study  of  composition,  constituting  as  it  does  so  funda- 
mentally important  a  part  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  may 
be  considered  a  subject  well  suited  for  separate  treatment.  In 
my  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  chemical  composition  I  have 
tried  to  show  how  the  empirical  knowledge  comprised'  in  it  has 
been  obtained,  what  the  initial  discoveries  were  and  how  these 
have  been  established.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  demonstrate  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book  that  the  notation  by  which  we 
represent  chemical  composition  can  be  developed  from  a  purely 
empirical  basis,  independent  of  any  hypothesis  concerning  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  In  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  composition  on  the  basis  of  the  atomic  and 
molecular  theory,  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  sharp  and  clear 
the  boundary  between  facts  and  hypotheses,  to  direct  attention 
to  the  existence  and  position  of  this  separating  line,  and  to 
emphasise  those  special  features  of  the  argument  which  bring  out 
the  nature  and  function  of  hypotheses,  their  place  and  importance 
ID  the  science  of  chemical  composition.  Although  anxious  to  trace 
separately  the  higtorical  development  in  the  discovery  and  in  the 
establishment  of  certain  laws  and  classes  of  phenomena,  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  produce  anything  suflSciently  complete  or 
even  sufficiently  proportioned  to  deserve  the  name  of  history, 
I  have  preferred  to  deal  in  greater  detail  with  a  few  researches, 
especially  such  as  I  could  repeatedly  utilise  from  various  points 
of  view,  than  to  treat  a  greater  number  more  cursorily,  believing  in 
the  truth  and  wisdom  of  what  Lavoisier  said  more  than  a  century 
ago,  that  '*  in  such  matters  as  these  the  choice  of  proofs  is  more 
important  than  their  number." 
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In  my  desire  to  render  the  account  I  bad  to  give  real  and 
vivid,  I  have  made  special  use  of  two  means.  First :  In  dealing 
with  quantitative  researches — and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
these  constitute  the  greatest  and  most  important  part  of  my 
subject — I  have  not  merely  stated  the  final  results,  but  have  re- 
produced the  values  obtained  in  the  actual  measurements  made, 
so  as  to  indicate  in  each  case  the  scope  of  the  work  involved 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained.  Second:  I  have  quoted 
extensively  from  classical  memoirs  and  from  great  writers  on  the 
science,  and,  restricting  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  my 
ovm  share  in  the  exposition,  I  have  given  the  actual  words  of 
those  who  have  announced  discoveries,  who  have  described  their 
own  experimental  investigations  or  who  have  propounded  new 
theoretical  views.  The  series  of  reprints  of  important  papers  on 
chemistry  which  are  being  published  in  different  countries  are  a 
proof  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  the  science  and 
of  the  increased  importance  assigned  to  first-hand  study.  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  form  of  treatment  adopted  in  this  book  may  be 
found  to  be  in  conformity  with  these  tendencies.  My  presentation 
cannot  take  the  place  of  extensive  reading  of  the  actual  papers ; 
but  there  are  students  who  have  not  access  to  libraries,  whilst 
others  whose  time  is  limited  may  derive  some  compensating 
advantage  from  being  taken  by  means  of  important  and  striking 
extracts  over  a  far  greater  amount  of  ground  than  they  could 
cover  by  direct  recourse  to  the  originals.  In  quotations  from 
foreign  authors  of  which  English  translations  recognised  as 
standard  exist,  I  have  often  availed  myself  of  these.  Of  the 
translations  specially  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  book,  those  of 
the  quotations  fix)m  Aristotle's  works  (other  than  the  Metaphysics, 
Book  I)  were  kindly  provided  by  Miss  E.  M.  Sharpley,  Classical 
Lecturer  of  Newnham  College,  to  whom  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks. 

I  have  made  considerable  use  of  explanatory  interpolations 
and  footnotes,  in  order  that  those  with  little  or  no  previous 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  but  with  mental  training  otherwise 
acquired,  might  be  able  to  follow  the  argument;  and  I  have 
also  had  in  mind  possible  readers  who  without  intending  to  make 
a  study  of  chemistry  are  interested  in  the  fundamental  problems 
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of  physical  science.  I  can  only  hope  that  these  incidental 
explanations  may  not  prove  a  source  of  annoyance  to  students 
who  are  not  in  need  of  such  help. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  concerning  the  scope  of  the 
subjects  included  under  the  title  "The  Study  of  Chemical 
Composition."  In  my  omission  of  a  chapter  dealing  with  the 
determination  of  molecular  weight  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of 
dilute  solutions,  I  was  guided  by  the  following  considerations: 
the  kind  of  historical  treatment  adhered  to  throughout  the  book 
seemed  in  this  case  unsuitable;  space  was  an  object;  and  as  a 
matter  of  &ct  this  subject  is  adequately  dealt  with  in  a  number 
of  recent  text-books  on  physical  chemistry,  besides  which  a  reprint 
renders  the  important  original  papers  easily  accessible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  part  of  Chapter  XV  which  deals  with  crystallo- 
graphy has  been  introduced  because  the  average  student  of 
chemistry  is  as  a  rule  ignorant  of  this  subject,  and  does  not  find 
in  the  current  text-books  even  the  minimum  amount  of  information 
required  to  appreciate  the  results  obtained  in  the  study  of  the 
relation  between  crystalline  form  and  chemical  composition. 

Finally  I  wish  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  Mr  F.  H.  Neville, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  series,  for  the  corrections  and  im- 
provements suggested  by  him  in  reading  the  proofs,  and  to 
Mr  A.  Hutchinson,  Demonstrator  in  Mineralogy,  for  valuable 
help  given  me  with  the  chapter  on  Isomorphism. 

IDA  FREUND. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.    OBSERVATION, 
GENERALISATION  AND  LAW.    HYPOTHESIS  AND  THEORY. 

"^Tke  fooUteps  of  Nature  are  to  be  tra^dj  not  omly  in  her  ordinary 
course,  hvX  when  she  eeems  to  he  put  to  her  ekifte^  to  make  many 
doablingB  and  tomings,  and  to  ttse  some  kind  of  art  in  endeavouring 
to  avoid  our  dimxfoeryP 

HooK£,  Micrographia^  1665. 

The  object  of  all  the  Natural  Sciences  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  natural  objects  surrounding  us,  as  we 

apprehend  them  by  our  senses;  of  the  changes 
Sr^SuSurai  <X5Curring  in  these  objects,  together  with  the  laws 
sdencm.  goveming  these  changes ;  and  of  the  more  proximate 

or  more  ultimate  causes,  to  the  operation  of  which 
are  due  the  individual  phenomena  and  the  general  laws  comprising 
these.  The  method  now  commonly  employed  for  this  object  is  that 
of  proceeding  from  the  observation  and  the  study  of  the  individual 
phenomena  to  the  detection  of  uniformities  in  these,  that  is,  to  the 
law ;  firom  that  which  refers  to  one  to  that  which  refers  to  many ; 
from  the  special  to  the  general,  by  the  process  termed  Induction. 
And  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  next  utilised  in  the  inverse 
prooesB,  in  which  from  the  general  laws  obtained  by  induction, 
inferences  are  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  observed 
phenomena  and  of  foretelling  the  occurrence  of  others.  This  pro- 
cess, termed  Deductuniy  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  what  is 
aaserted  to  be  true  of  all  similar  phenomena  of  a  special  kind  will 
also  be  true  of  any  one  individually ;  it  argues  from  the  mimy  to 
the  one ;  from  the  general  to  the  special.  But  the  inferences  thua 
drawn  according  to  the  laws  of  thought  are  again  checked  and  veri- 
fied by  appeal  to  the  actual  facts,  by  the  study  of  the  phenomena  the 
coone  of  which  deduction  foretells ;  and  exact  coincidence  between 
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2  The  Method  of  tiie  Indvx^ive  Sciences 

what  actually  happens  and  what  had  been  foretold  theoretically,  is 
made  the  test  for  the  correctness  of  the  inductive  and  deductive 
processes  by  which  these  inferences  had  been  arrived  at. 

Knowledge  of  the  objects  surrounding  us  has  been  stated  to 
be  the  common  object  of  all  natural  sciences.  But  as  knowledge 
grew,  the  need  for  classification  and  specialisation 
of*  chcmii!Sy!  be<»nie  evident,  and  thus  there  arose  a  division 
between  the  sciences,  in  which  Chemistry  has  taken 
for  its  province  one  side  of  the  study  of  the  materials  of  which 
these  objects  are  composed.  Leaving  Physics,  the  science  most 
closely  related  to  it,  to  investigate  the  properties  common  to  all 
kinds  of  matter  and  diflfering  only  in  degree,  such  as  density,  power 
of  conducting  an  electric  current,  etc..  Chemistry  deals  with  the 
properties  which  belong  to  certain  kinds  of  matter  and  not  to 
others,  which  characterise  one  kind  of  matter  and  differentiate  it 
from  all  other  matter. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  property  of  all  kinds  of  matter  to 
undergo  change  in  volume  on  the  application  of  heat,  but  each 
substance  has  its  own  characteristic  coefficient  of  expansion ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  specific  property  of  the  solid  called  red 
precipitate,  that  above  a  certain  temperature  the  Airther  addition 
of  heat  transforms  it  into  liquid  mercury  and  gaseous  oxygen. 

A  not  uncommoa  description  of  Chemistry  as  "the  science 
dealing  with  the  study  of  all  the  different  homogeneous  kinds  of 
matter  met  with  in  nature,  and  with  the  permanent  changes  these 
^pn  undergo  when  transformed  into  other  kinds  of  matter "  gives 
tke  basis  for  the  usual  subdivision  of  this  science  into  two  parts, 
(L)  descriptive  and  classificatory,  (II.)  theoretical.  Of  these  the 
first  has  to  do  with  the  investigation  of  the  properties  peculiar  to 
each  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  the  classification  of  all 
matter  according  to  these  properties ;  that  is,  the  putting  together 
of  those  kinds  of  matter  which  agree  in  having  in  common  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  properties,  and  the  separation  of  these  from  all 
the  other  kinds  of  matter  which  do  not  possess  those  particular 
properties.  The  second  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  fiwjts  and 
laws  observed  in  the  study  of  chemical  change,  and  of  the  com- 
position of  the  substances  undergoing  or  resulting  from  the 
change. 

Thus  theoretical  chemistry  has  to  deal  with  two  kinds  of  prob- 
lems :  (i)  with  those  which  relate  to  the  changes  that  matter  caa 
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undergo,  and  to  the  laws  regulating  these  changes;  and  since 
_^  change  can  only  be  realised  by  a  comparison  of 

Chemistry  the  initial  and  the  final  condition,  (ii)  with  those 

uemTrefcrHnli     referring  to  its  composition.    Function  and  composi- 
te function  and     tion  are  therefore  the  two  kinds  of  phenomena  studied 

compositions  .  •       . 

in  theoretical  chemistry.  Mechamcal  analogies  are 
dangerous,  but  the  comparison  of  these  two  aspects  of  theoretical 
chemistry  to  dynamics  and  statics  respectively  may  be  ventured 
on  because  it  has  at  any  rate  become  justified  by  long-established 
use.  To  keep  these  two  sets  of  problems  completely  separate 
would  be  very  diflScult  and  unsatisfectory,  whatever  the  form 
chosen  for  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  but  when  that  of  the 
historical  development  is  adopted  it  becomes  practically  impossible. 
And  hence,  though  the  subject  of  this  book  is  professedly  the 
theoretical  chemistry  of  composition,  the  discussion  of  dynamical 
problems  cannot  and  will  not  be  altogether  excluded. 

The  general  remarks  made  at  the  outset  concerning  the  method 
now  followed  in  the  building  up  of  the  Natural  Sciences  apply  of 

course  in  every  detail  to  the  special  case  of  theo- 
Stfie  Nirtuna  retical  chemistry.  But  before  showing  how  this 
Sciences.  mothod  has  operated  in  the  development  of  this 

particular  branch  of  science,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
discuss  separately  the  processes  involved,  their  sequence  and  inter- 
dependence. 

The  beginning  is  made  by  the  recognition  of  individual  phe- 
nomena, leading  to  what  is  called  the  knowledge  of  &ct&     This 

knowledge  may  be  gained  either  by  direct  observa- 
of  fscubVob^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  phenomena  occurring  in  nature,  or  of 
aenrstton  and     thoso  which  havc  been  caused  by  some  act  under- 

escpeiament. 

taken  by  ourselves  for  that  purpose.  "  Observation  " 
and  "Experiment"  are  the  names  given  to  these  two  modes  of 
collecting  knowledge  of  &ct8. 

"When  we  merely  note  and  reoord  the  phenomena  which  occur  around  ub 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  we  are  said  to  observe.  When  we  change 
the  course  of  nature  by  the  intervention  of  our  will  and  musctdar  powers, 
and  thus  produce  unusual  combinations  and  conditions  of  phenomena^  we  are 
said  to  experiment.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  justly  remarked  that  we  might 
properly  call  these  two  modes  of  experience  'passive*  and  'active'  observation 
— an  experiment  differs  fh)m  a  mere  observation  in  the  fact  that  we  more  or 
Ifiss  influence  the  character  of  the  events  which  we  observe."  (Jevons, 
Ptindplee  of  Science.) 
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The  different  behaviour  of  iron,  which  rusts  in  air,  and  of  gold, 
which  remains  unchanged,  had  no  doubt  been  observed  as  a  natural 
occurrence  long  before  experiments  were  performed  in  which  these 
metals  were  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat,  of  water,  of  acids,  etc., 
and  the  comparative  effect  produced  on  them  by  these  various 
agents  noted.  Important  and  valuable  as  is  the  observation  of 
naturally  occurring  phenomena,  yet  for  the  advance  of  science, 
experiment  is  paramount. 

"When  Galileo  let  balls  of  a  particular  weight,  which  he  had  determined 
himself,  roll  down  an  inclined  plane  ;  or  when  Torricelli  made  the  air  carry  a 
weight,  which  he  had  previously  determined  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  certain 
column  of  water;  when  at  a  still  later  stage  Stahl  changed  metal  into  calx, 
and  caLc  back  again  into  metal,  by  first  withdrawing  something  and  then 
restoring  it;  then  a  new  light  was  flashed  on  all  students  of  nature.... Reason, 
holding  in  one  hand  its  principles  according  to  which  concordant  phenomena 
alone  can  be  admitted  as  laws  of  nature,  and  in  the  other  hand  the  experiment 
which  it  has  devised  according  to  those  principles,  must  approach  nature  for 
instruction ;  but  not  as  a  pupil,  to  be  taught  just  what  the  master  pleases, 
but  as  a  judge,  who  forces  the  witnesses  to  answer  the  questions  he  puts  to 
them.... Thus  after  many  centuries  of  groping,  the  study  of  nature  was  first 
made  to  walk  along  the  sure  path  of  a  science.''  (Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  RecuoUy 
Second  Preface.) 

Before  they  can  become  material  for  the  building  up  of  a  science, 
it  is  essential  that  the  occurrences  themselves  should  be  correctly 
apprehended,  and  that  the  relation  between  an  effect  observed  and 
that  which  caused  it  should  be  ascertained. 

"In  order  that  the  fieusts  obtained  by  observation  and  experiment  may  be 
capable  of  being  used  in  furtherance  of  our  exact  and  solid  knowledge,  they 
must  be  apprehended  and  analjrsed  according  to  some  Conceptions  which, 
applied  for  this  purpose,  give  distinct  and  definite  results,  such  as  can  be 
steadily  taken  hold  of  and  reasoned  from."  (Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,) 

To  illustrate  the  two  distinct  points  involved  in  the  above : 

We  all  have  heard  about  the  sea-serpent,  but  should  not  find 
^^    ,        ^      anythinfif  about   such   an  animal   in  a   treatise  on 

The  facts  ob-  Jo 

served  must  be  zoology,  and  that  bccausc  the  tales  concemmg  it 
*^®"*  '  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  trustworthy  evidence.     No 

doubt  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of  occurrences 
reported  to  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  and  that  used 
by  it  as  the  basis  of  its  work.  And  to  give  a  chemical  example : 
Regnault  had  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  ethylene  chloride 
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(a  substance  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine,  and 
prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  olefiant  gas  and  chlorine)  ob- 
tained a  new  substance  differing  from  the  parent  one  in  that 
the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  withdrawn,  but  still 
contaioing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine.  This  substance  was 
termed  vinyl-chloride^  and  at  one  time  it  was  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  chemists  to  establish  beyond  doubt  whether  another  substance 
having  a  percentage  composition  identical  with  that  of  Begnault's 
compound  but  different  properties,  did  or  did  not  exist.  It  was 
maintained  by  certain  chemists  that  by  an  altogether  different 
process  they  had  obtained  a  substance  having  the  percentage 
composition  of  vinyl-chloride  but  entirely  different  properties*. 
The  experiments  relating  to  the  production  of  this  substance  were 
repeated  by  Eekul6  and  Zincke,  who  found  ''that  the  most  remark- 
able property  of  this  remarkable  compound  was  its  non-existence." 
(Schorlemmer,  Rise  and  Development  of  Organic  Chemistry,) 

And  if  caution  is  required  as  to  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  accepted  as  "  Sncts,"  it  is  none  the  less  so  as  regards  the 

relation  between  causes  and  effects.  A  certain  effect 
•ttJcJ^murt  undoubtedly  does  occur,  but  what  has  been  its  real 
be  meed  to     cause  ?    The  correct  correlation  may  be  a  matter 

of  considerable  diflSculty,  because  the  conditions 
under  which  a  certain  effect  is  observed  to  occur  are  always 
very  complex ;  a  large  number  of  these  may  be  effective  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  those  which  are  most  easily 
apprehended  are  also  those  which  are  really  determinant.  The 
correct  solution  of  such  a  problem,  though  relating  to  one  fiwt 
only,  the  referring  of  an  effect  observed  to  the  real  cause  producing 
it,  involves  the  same  mental  and  experimental  processes,  and  the 
same  sequence  of  these,  as  does  the  treatment  of  a  whole  collection 
of  fiicts ;  and  hence  a  detailed  consideration  of  some  such  typical 
cases  becomes  important.  A  short  account  will  therefore  be  given 
of  certain  investigations,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  assigning 
to  a  phenomenon  observed  its  true  cause,  from  which  will  be 
deduced  the  general  method  followed  in  all  such  cases. 

'  C  AClf     +     KOH  =  C,H,C1  +  KCl  +  H,0 
ethylene  chloride  yinyl 

chloride 
.0  +  COCl,     =  C  ACl + CO, + HCl 
tyoe+phoflgeiM       f 

sappoeed  different  compound,  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of 
aldehyde  and  phoegene. 
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In  1770,  very  early  in  his  career,  Lavoisier  presented  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the  Nature  of  Water 
Illustrations  of  and  on  the  Experiments  adduced  in  Proof  of  the 
towrd^'lill  Possibility  of  its  Change  into  Earths"  This  paper 
ing  the  cause  exhibits  as  wcU  as  any  of  his  later  ones  the  peculiar 
mcntauj'^es"  characteristics  of  Lavoisier's  method  and  style,  that 
tabiished  fact,  jg^  j^  jg  marked  by  the  display  of  extjaordinary 
on  the  change  genius.  Lavoisior  thus  enunciates  the  object  of  the 
:lr«r'*"    *°     investigation: 

"I  find  myself  confronted  with  the  task  of  settling  by  decisive  experi- 
ments a  question  of  interest  in  physics,  namely,  whether  water  can  be 
changed  into  earth,  as  was  thought  by  the  old  philosophers,  and  still  is  thought 
by  some  chemists  of  the  day." 

He  begins  by  investigating  whether  the  fact  stated  is  correct, 
whether  earth  (solid  matter)  is  really  produced  in  an  operation  in 
which,  at  any  rate  apparently,  water  plays  the  determining  part. 
This  fact  he  finds  vouched  for  historically.  Plants  had  been  made 
to  grow,  deriving  their  increase  in  weight  seemingly  only  fi-om  the 
water  supplied  to  them.  Van  Helmont  had  planted  a  willow 
weighing  5  lbs.  in  200  lbs.  of  earth  thoroughly  dried  before  weighing, 
then  moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  always  fed  with  such 
water  only.  A  suitable  hood  kept  out  dust,  and  after  five  years 
the  willow  was  found  to  weigh  169  lbs.  and  3  ozs.,  whilst  the  earth 
aft^er  again  being  dried  and  then  weighed,  had  lost  2  ozs.  only. 
Hence  164  lbs.  of  willow  were  assumed  to  have  been  produced 
fi:om  water  only.  Similar  experiments  seemed  very  popular  and 
they  all  led  to  the  same  inference.  But  still  more  to  the  point 
were  the  observations  of  Boyle,  Becher,  Stahl  and  others,  all  of 
whom  had  found  as  the  result  of  experiment  that  water,  no  matter 
how  often  it  had  been  distilled  previously, — that  is,  made  to 
undergo  an  operation  in  which  the  gasifiable  water  could  be 
separated  from  any  non-volatile  solid  held  by  it  in  solution — ^yet 
left  on  evaporation  an  earthy  residue.  But  Lavoisier  is  not  content 
to  simply  accept  the  £sict;  he  repeats  the  experiment  and  finds 
that  in  distilling  rain  water,  a  very  pure  form  of  water,  icom.  a 
glass  vessel,  he  obtains  an  earthy  residue;  and  he  at  once  goes 
further,  ascertaining  a  fact  well  calculated  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  investigated.     He  compares  the 

1  (Euvres,  ii.  (p.  1). 
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density  of  the  distillate  with  that  of  the  original  rain  water  and 
finds  it  practically  identical : 

*'I  thought  that  I  might  infer  from  this  experiment  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  the  earth  which  I  had  separated  by  the  distillation  was  of  such  a 
natore  that  it  could  be  held  in  solution  in  Uie  water  without  increasing  its 
densitj,  or  at  least  without  increasing  it  as  much  as  other  substances  would 
do;  or  else  that  this  earth  was  not  yet  in  the  water  when  I  had  determine 
its  density,  that  it  had  been  formed  during  distillation,  in  short  that  it  was  a 
pwjduct  of  the  operation.  To  decide  with  certainty  which  of  these  views 
1  should  adopt,  no  means  has  seemed  to  me  more  suitable  than  to  repeat  pre- 
ciflely  the  same  experiment  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels,  keeping  exact  count 
of  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  of  that  of  the  water  used  in  the  experiment. 

For  if  it  should  be  a  case  of  the  fire  matter  passing  through  the  glass  and 
oombimng  with  the  water,  there  must  needs  occur  after  many  distillations 
an  increase  in  the  total  weight  of  the  matter,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  combined 
weight  of  the  water,  the  earth  and  the  vessel.  The  same  thing  should  not 
oocor  if  the  earth  had  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  water  or  of  the 
▼ttsel;  hut  if  so,  there  must  needs  also  be  found  a  diminution  in  the  weight 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  substances,  and  this  diminution  must  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  earth  separated.^' 

Here  then  we  find  Lavoisier  enumerating  the  various  possible 
causes  for  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  in  each  case  drawing 
the  inference  as  to  what  would  be  the  influence  of  the  operation 
of  this  particular  cause  on  the  weights  of  the  whole  system  and 
of  its  component  parts.  The  paragraph  just  quoted,  when  cast 
into  tabular  form,  would  present  itself  thus : 

Earth  ia  formed  by  the  repeated  distillation  of  water  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  glass  vessel 

^uue :        the  earth  has  its  origin  in  the  earth  has  its  origin  in  the 

something  external  to  the  vessel  and  its  oontents  them- 

vessel  and  its  oontents  selves 

inlenooe :  s«  the  earth   forms,   the  as  the  earth  forms,  the  weight 

weight  of  the  vessel  and  its  of  the  vessel  and  its  oontents 

contents  should  increase.  should  remain  the  same. 


I 1 ' 1 

^hm:       the  earth  comes  from       the  earth  comes  from       the  earth  oomes  from 
the  vessel  the  water  the    vessel   and    the 

water 
ioferenoe:  the  vessel  loses  weight,      the  weight  of  the  ves-       the      vessel       loses 
and   this  loss  is  ex-      sel  remains  the  same.      weight,  but  not  to  the 
aetly    equal    to     the  extent  of  the  weight 

weight  of  earth  formed.  of  earth  formed. 

It  is  evident  then  what  quantities  must  be  determined  experi- 
mentally, in  Older  to  settle  to  which  of  these  theoretical  inferences 
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the  actually  occurring  phenomenon  corresponds,  and  hence  what  is 
the  cause  sought  for. 

A  special  glass  vessel  termed  a  pelican,  the  use  of  which  for 
repeated  distillation  goes  back  to  alchemical  times,  was  employed. 

'*A  pelican  is  a  flask  devised  for  the  circulation,  the  rising  and  falling 
back,  of  liquids,  and  therefore  adapted 
for  distillation,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  provided  with  handle-like  tubes 
reaching  almost  to  the  top,  and  curving 
back  into  the  sides,  like  a  pelican  plucking 
at  its  own  breast  The  lower  bulb  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  and  communicates  with 
the  neck,  which  terminates  in  a  small  top 
with  an  opening.  But  of  this  vessel  also 
there  are  very  many  different  varieties^." 


John  French  in  The  Art  ofDUHUa- 

Hon,  1650,  gives  this  illasiration : 

Form  of  a  Peliean. 


Fig.  1. 
The  matter  must  be  pot  in  at  the 
top,  which  afterwards  must  be 
closed  ap.'* 


The  pelican  was  weighed  empty 
in  a  balance  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  surpassing  in 
sensitiveness  the  instruments  of  that 
time.  A  certain  amount  of  water 
purified  by  repeated  distillation  was 
introduced  into  the  pelican,  the 
whole  heated  gently  on  a  sand-bath, 
and  the  stopper  closing  the  vessel 
lifted  from  time  to  time  to  allow 
the  air  to  escape.  As  soon  as  it 
could  be  assumed  that  all  the  air  had  been  expelled,  the  stopper 
was  fixed  in  securely  and  the  pelican  with  the  water  contained  in 
it  weighed.  The  whole  apparatus  was  then  surrounded  by  sand, 
and  heating  was  begim  on  October  24th,  1768;  for  25  dajrs  no 
change  was  noticed,  on  December  20th  solid  particles  were  ob- 
served floating  about,  the  quantity  of  these  was  seen  to  increase 
until  on  February  1st,  1769,  the  experiment  was  stopped,  lest 
by  some  accident  the  results  of  this  long  operation  should  be 
lost.  The  whole  apparatus  was  then  weighed  again.  The  values 
obtained  in  the  different  weighings  were: 

1  *'Pelecanas  est  ampulla  oirculatoria,  asoensoi  deBoensaiq.;  atque  ita  vario 
diflonrsoi  spiritnum  apta,  cnins  gratia  anaata  est  canalibas,  prope  caput  prodactis, 
et  in  latus  reflexis,  instar  pelioani  pectus  suum  fodientis.  Venter  inferius  grandior 
est ;  inde  quasi  in  coUum  ooit,  cui  caput  parnnm  cum  foramine  impositom  est, 
quamquam  etiam  in  hac  vase  mira  sit  varietas."    (Libayias,  Alchymia,  1G96.) 
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Liyres  Onces  Gros  Gtftins^ 
Weight  before  beating  on  Oct.  24,  1768, 

of  the  empty  pelican           1  10  7  21*50 

Weight  before  heatinff  on  Oct  24, 1768, 

of  the  pelican  and  water     5  9  4  41*50 

.-.Weight  of  the  water        3  14  5  20-00 

Weight  after  heating  from  Oct.  24  to  Feb. 

Ist^  of  the  pelican,  water  and  earth  5  9  4  41*75 

.*.  Change  in  weight ...  0  0  0*  0*25 

"The  weight  at  the  end  differs  only  by  one  quarter  of  a  grain*  from  that 
determined  before  the  operation ;  but  so  trifling  a  diflerence  can  be  neglected 
because  the  accuracy  of  the  balance  is  not  great  enough  to  allow  me  to  answer 

for  so  small  a  quantity From  the  fact  that  no  increase  had  been  found 

in  the  total  weight  of  the  matter,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was 
not  fire  matter,  nor  any  other  extraneous  body,  that  had  penetrated  the 
substance  of  the  glass  and  combined  with  the  water  to  form  the  earth.  It 
remained  to  determine  whether  the  earth  owed  its  origin  to  a  destruction  of 
a  portion  of  the  water,  or  of  the  glass ;  and  nothing  was  easier.  With  the 
precautions  I  had  taken  it  was  only  a  case  of  determining  whether  it  w.as 
the  weight  of  the  vessel  or  that  of  the  water  contained  in  it  that  had  suffered 
diminution." 

The  pelican  was  next  unstoppered,  a  process  attended  with 
difficulty,  and  thereby  affording  conclusive  proof  that  the  vessel 
had  been  securely  closed,  no  air  having  been  able  to  leak  in.  It 
was  emptied,  and  the  water,  together  with  the  solid  suspended  in 
it,  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  vessel.  The  empty  pelican  was 
weighed  with  the  foUovdng  results: 

Livres     Onces    Gros     Grains 
Weight  of  the  vessel  in  which  water  had 

been  distilled  100  days  1 

Original  weight  of  the  vessel  1 

.*.  Loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  vessel     ...        0 

'^Therefore  it  was  clearly  shown  that  it  was  the  substance  of  the  glass 
itself  which  had  supplied  the  earth  separated  from  the  water  during  the 
digestion,  that  what  had  happened  was  merely  a  solution  of  the  glass ;  but  in 
order  to  completely  accomplish  my  object,  it  still  remained  for  me  to  compare 
the  weight  of  the  earth  which  had  separated  from  the  water  during  the 
digestion,  with  the  diminution  in  weight  sustained  by  the  pelican.  These  two 
quantities  should  of  course  be  equal,  and  if  there  had  been  found  a  considerable 
excess  in  the  earth,  it  would  have  become  necessary  to  conclude  from  it  that 
it  had  not  been  furnished  by  the  glass  alone." 

^  Old  French  measures :  1  livre= 16  onoes  k  8  groe  k  72  grains ; 

1  livres 489-5068  grams ;  1  once=:80*69  grams  ;  1  grain=0*053  gram. 
'  1  quarter  grain  =  *01S  gram. 


10 

7 

412 

10 

7 

21-50 

0 

0 

17-38 

'  1  quarter  grain  =  -OlS  gram. 
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The  weight  of  this  earth  was  ascertained  by  adding  together 
the  weight  of  the  solid  actually  suspended  in  the  water,  and  that 
obtained  fh>m  the  water  by  evaporating  it  in  another  glass  vessel. 

Weight  of  earth       20*40  graius 

Loss  of  weight  of  the  pelican        17*38       „ 
Difference      3  „ 

"But  the  diminution  in  weight  of  the  pelican  was  only  17^  grains,  and 
hence  there  is  an  excess  of  three  grains  in  the  weight  of  the  earth  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  solution  of  the  particles  of  the  pelican.  A  little 
reflection  on  the  conditions  of  the  operation  will  however  make  it  easy  to  see 
what  is  the  origin  of  this  excess,  and  how  indeed  it  was  a  necessity  of  the 
case.  It  will  have  been  noted  that  on  removal  from  the  pelican,  the  water 
had  been  poured  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  that  it  had  afterwards  been  trans- 
ferred for  evaporation  to  a  glass  retort.  But  these  different-  operations 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  solution  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
substance  of  these  two  vessels." 

He  concludes,  "  It  follows  from  the  experiments  described  in  this  memoir 
that  the  greater  part,  possibly  the  whole,  of  the  earth  separated  from  rain 
water  bj  evaporation,  is  due  to  the  solution  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  has 
been  collected  and  evaporated." 

In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  given  by  Sir  H.  Davy  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1806,  the  subject  of  which  was,  "On  Some 
Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity^,"  is  found  an  in- 
the  ^cw  and  vestigatiou  couceming  the  products  of  the  electro- 
duced  in  "the  ^^^^  ^^  watcr.  Bcsidcs  hydrogen  and  oxygen  there 
electrolysis  of     are  also  formed  acid  and  alkali.     Davy  states  this 

water.  o     . 

as  a  fact: 

*'The  appearance  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  in  water  acted  on  by  a 
current  of  electricity  at  the  opposite  electrified  metallic  surfaces,  was  observed 
in  the  first  chemical  experiments  made  with  the  column  of  Volta.'' 

The  feet  itself  was  therefore  well  established;  it  had  been 
observed  by  Davy  himself,  as  well  as  by  other  investigators.  The 
problem  requiring  solution  was,  to  ascertain  whether  the  acid 
and  alkali  were  derived  from  the  water,  and  if  they  were  not, 
whence  they  came.  In  pre-Lavoisierean  times  the  action  of  the 
electric  current  itself  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
generating  cause,  but  the  day  for  such  interpretations  had  gone. 
Davy,  in  his  attempt  to  settle  this  question,  had  to  make  other 
plausible  hypotheses  for  explaining  the  fact  observed.  He  had  to 
pass  in  review  all  the  possible  guesses  as  to  the  cause  of  the 

1  London,  PhiL  Traiu,  R,  Soe,  1807  (p.  1). 
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prodaction  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali.  These  subetances  might 
have  been  contained  as  constituents  in  the  water  itself,  or  they 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  vessels  in  which  the  electrolysis 
occurred,  or  from  the  surrounding  air.  These  were  practically 
the  only  possible,  or  at  any  rate  they  were  the  most  obvious 
assumptions.  Davy  first  set  himself  the  task  of  accounting  for  the 
formation  of  the  alkali,  which  always  appeared  at  the  negatively 
charged  pole.  He  had  observed  before  that  when  electrolysis  in 
a  glass  vessel  had  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time,  the  vessel  in 
which  the  alkali  was  formed  seemed  corroded,  and  probably  it  was 
this  that  led  him  to  his  first  assumption,  namely,  that  the  alkali 
came  from  the  vessel.  If  correct,  this  assumption  would  lead  to 
the  necessary  inference  that  vaiying  the  material  of  the  vessel 
should  have  an  influence  on  the  amount  of  alkali  produced ;  and 
if  such  an  influence  could  be  actually  proved,  it  would  become  very 
likely  that  the  assumption  made  was  correct.  Following  this  out 
experimentally,  Davy  performed  the  electrolysis  in  agate  cups 
(fig.  2)  connected  by  a  strand  of  amianthus  (fine  asbestos),  the 
cups  and  the  connecting  material  having  been  carefully  cleaned 
by  boiling  in  distilled  water.  There  appeared  a  great  deal  of  acid 
and  very  little  alkali,  the  amount  of  alkali  yielded  under  otherwise 
the  same  conditions  in  glass  vessels  being  about  twenty  times  as 
great ;  and  moreover  it  was  noted  that  whilst  the  amount  of  acid 
produced  increased  continuously,  and  depended  mainly  on  the  time 
the  current  had  been  passing,  the  amount  of  alkali  produced  in 
a  glass  vessel  increased  at  first  rapidly,  then  more  and  more  slowly, 
and  that  when  the  same  glass  vessel  was  used  for  a  second  similar 
experiment  very  much  less  alkali  was  produced.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  a  glass  vessel  favoured  the  production  of  alkali,  but 
that  a  definite  amount  of  glass  could  yield  a  limited  amount  of 
alkali  only,  whilst  the  production  of  the  acid  was  not  influenced 
by  the  substitution  of  agate  for  glass,  and  seemed  to  depend  for 
its  formation  on  some  store  of  matter  which,  at  any  rate  in  the 
course  of  the  experiments  made,  did  not  sensibly  diminish.  The 
electrolysis  was  next  carried  out  in  gold  cones  (fig.  3),  with  the 
result  that  the  amount  of  the  alkali  produced  was  minute,  that 
of  the  acid  as  great  as  ever.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  course  of  the  experiments  Davy  proved  the  acid  to  be 
nitrous  acid,  the  alkali  soda.  The  results  obtained  so  far  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  production  of  the  alkali  was  mainly,  but  not 
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entirely,  due  to  the  material  of  the  glass  vessels.  But  whence 
came  the  minute  trace  of  alkali  obtained  on  electrolysis  in  the 
gold  cones  ?    The  water  used  for  electrolysis  had  been  distilled  in 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  8. 


glass  vessels,  and  this  seemed  to  afford  a  possible  explanation. 
Davy  says: 

"It  was  DOW  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  water  oontained  some  substanoe 
in  very  minute  quantities,  capable  of  causing  the  appearance  of  fixed  alkali, 
but  which  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  question  that  immediately  presented 
itself  was :  Is  this  substance  saline  matter  carried  over  in  distillation  ?" 

Here  then  a  second  guess  is  made,  namely,  that  a  minute 
quantity  of  saline  matter,  yielding  alkali  on  electrolysis,  is  con- 
tained in  the  water  as  an  impurity,  produced  by  the  solvent  action 
of  the  water  on  the  glass  of  the  still,  and  carried  over  mechanically 
with  the  steam.  This  supposition  was  put  to  an  experimental 
test  by  evaporating  in  a  silver  vessel  some  of  the  distilled  water 
used  for  electrolysis.  A  small  quantity  of  solid  matter  was  left. 
This  solid  might  or  might  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the  alkali 
produced.    Further  experiment  must  decide.     Some  of  the  solid 
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was  thrown  into  the  gold  cone  in  which  electrolysis  had  produced 
its  maximum  effect  of  alkalinity;  a  great  increase  of  alkalinity 
could  be  observed  at  once.  Hence  it  was  proved  that  when  water 
originally  distilled  from  glass  vessels  is  electrolysed  in  glass  vessels, 
the  alkali  produced  is  due  mainly  to  the  electrolysis  of  the  saline 
matter  dissolved  firom  the  glass  by  the  water,  and  also  in  a  small 
degree  to  the  saline  matter  dissolved  in  water  distilled  fh>m  and 
preserved  in  glass  vessels.  A  final  test  of  the  truth  of  these  two 
assumptions  was  made  by  electrolysing  in  the  agate  and  gold 
vessels  water  which  had  been  distilled  in  silver  vessels.  No  alkali 
whatever  was  formed,  but  as  much  acid  as  before,  and  Davy  sums 
up  the  results  by  sa3ang: 

'^  To  detail  any  more  operations  of  this  kind  will  be  unnecessarf ;  all  the 
&cts  prove  that  the  fixed  alkali  is  not  generated  from  the  water  but  evolved 
either  from  the  solid  materials  employed,  or  from  saline  matter  in  the  water." 

But  all  the  same  he  performs  a  further  experiment  to  test 
his  explanation  deductively. 

"I  was  now  able  to  determine  distinctly  that  the  soda  produced  in  glass 
tubes  came  principally  from  the  glass,  as  I  had  always  supposed.'' 

Into  the  gold  cup  in  which  electrolysis  is  being  carried  out 
with  water  producing  no  alkali,  he  drops  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the 
result  is  the  immediate  formation  of  alkali. 

The  source  of  the  acid  formed  at  the  positive  pole  is  next 
investigated. 

'^I  had  never  made  any  experiments  in  which  acid  matter  having  the 
properties  of  nitrous  acid  was  not  produced,  and  the  longer  was  the  operation 
the  greater  was  the  quantity  that  appeared." 

The  experiments  already  made  have  shown  that  the  material 
of  the  vessels  and  saline  matter  dissolved  in  the  water  do  not 
account  for  this  acid.  Hence,  of  the  most  obvious  guesses  enume- 
rated before  as  to  its  possible  cause,  there  is  left  practically  only 
the  influence  of  the  air,  or  generation  from  the  water  itself.  The 
&LCt  that  the  acid  produced  is  nitrous  acid  makes  it  in  itself 
probable  that  the  oxygen  liberated  at  the  positive  pole,  together 
with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  should  prove  the  true  cause.  Davy 
tests  this  supposition,  from  which  follows  the  inference  that  removal 
of  the  air  should  prevent  the  formation  of  the  acid,  and  he  finds 
that  when  carrying  out  the  electrolysis  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  the  yield  of  acid  is  diminished. 
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^'I  repeated  the  experiment  under  more  conclusive  circumstances. 
I  arranged  the  apparatus  as  before  [gold  cones  and  water  distilled  in  silver 
vessels] ;  I  exhausted  the  receiver  and  filled  it  with  hydrogen  gas  from  a 
convenient  air-holder ;  I  made  a  second  exhaustion  and  again  introduced 
hydrogen  that  had  been  carefully  prepared.  The  process  was  conducted  for 
twenty-four  hoiu«,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  neither  of  the  portions  of  the 
water  altered  in  the  slightest  degree  the  tint  of  litmus.  It  seems  evident 
then  that  water  chemically  pure  is  decomposed  by  electricity  into  gaseous 
matter  alone,  into  oxygen  and  hydrc>gen." 

One  more  investigation  shall  now  be  described,  one  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  in  further  illustration  of  the  method  used 
to  establish  the  correct  connection  between  an  effect  observed  and 
the  cause  to  which  this  effect  is  due. 

In  his  wonderfully  exact  determinations  of  the  densities  of 
certain  elementary  gases,  Lord  Rayleigh  found  that  nitrogen 
, .     «    ,  ,  ^      derived  fh>m  the  atmosphere  had  a  density  about 

{c)      Rayleigh  i  i  /.      .  i       •        -i 

and  Ramsay  J  per  ceut.  greater  than  that  of  mtrogen  obtamed 
pancy*betI!Jccn  by  the  decomposition  of  chemical  compounds.  How 
chcmicar*and  ^^  established  that  this  small  difference  did  actually 
atmospheric  exist,  and  was  not  simply  due  to  experimental  error, 
nitrogen.  ^.jj  ^  dealt  with  later  in  the  chapter  on  the  inter- 

pretation of  the  results  of  quantitative  experiments  (p.  91).  This 
tjien  was  the  question  to  which  an  answer  had  to  be  found  and 
was  found:  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the 
densities  of  the  nitrogen  derived  from  the  two  sources^  ?  Guesses 
had  to  be  made^  the  inferences  drawn  from  all  the  possible 
answers  had  each  to  be  passed  in  review,  and  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  The  causes  producing  the  observed  difference  in 
density  could  be  of  two  kinds :  (i)  the  lighter  gas  might  contain 
an  admixture  of  some  gas,  known  or  unknown,  of  density  less 
than  ordinary  nitrogen,  or  (ii)  the  heavier  gas  might  contain 
an  admixture  of  some  gas,  known  or  unknown,  heavier  than 
ordinary  nitrogen.  The  lighter  gas  possibly  contained  in  the 
chemical  nitrogen  might,  for  instance,  have  been  hydrogen  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  substances  from  which  the  nitrogen 
had  been  prepared,  and  which  all  contained  hydrogen ;  or  it  might 
have  been  a  special  form  of  nitrogen  differing  from  ordinary 
nitrogen  in  being  made  up  of  less  complex  ultimate  particles*. 

^  Bayleigh  and  Bamsay,    ''Argon,   a  New  Constitaent  of  the  Atmosphere." 
London,  Proc,  JR.  Soe,  57. 1895  (p.  266).     liature,  London,  51, 1895  (p.  347). 
^  DisBOoiated  nitrogen. 
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**Wb6Q  the  dificrepancy  of  weights  was  first  encountered,  attempts  were 
DAturallj  made  to  explain  it  bj  contamination  with  known  impurities.  Of 
these  the  most  likely  appeared  to  be  hydrogen,  present  in  the  lighter  gas  in 
spite  of  the  passage  over  red-hot  cupric  oxide i.  But  inasmuch  as  the  inten- 
tional introduction  of  hydrogen  into  the  heavier  gas,  afterwards  treated  in  the 
ttme  way  with  cupric  oxide,  had  no  effect  upon  its  weight,  this  explanation 
had  to  be  abandoned.  ...At  this  stage  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the 
tightnefls  of  the  gas  extracted  from  chemical  compounds  was  to  be  explained 
by  partial  dissociation  of  nitrogen  molecules  into  detached  atoms.  In  order 
to  test  this  suggestion  both  kinds  of  gas  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
alent  electric  discharge,  with  the  result  that  both  retained  their  weights  un- 
altered. This  was  discouraging,  and  a  further  experiment  pointed  still  more 
maricedly  in  the  negative  direction.. ..On  standing,  the  dissociated  atoms  might 
be  expected  to  disappear,  in  partial  analogy  with  the  known  behaviour  of 
oaooe.  With  this  idea  in  view,  a  sample  of  chemically  prepared  nitrogen 
vas  stored  for  eight  months.  But  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  density  shewed 
DO  sign  of  increase,  remaining  exactly  as  at  first  . . .  Begarding  it  as  established 
that  one  or  other  of  the  gases  must  be  a  mixture,  containing,  as  the  case 
might  be,  an  ingredient  much  heavier  or  much  lighter  than  ordinary  nitrogen, 
ve  had  to  consider  the  relative  probabilities  of  the  various  possible  interpre- 
tationa.  Except  upon  the  already  discredited  hypothesis  of  dissociation,  it 
waa difficult  to  see  how  the  gas  of  chemical  origin  could  be  a  mixture.... The 
simplest  explanation  in  many  respects  was  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  second 
ingredient  in  air  from  which  oxygen,  moisture  and  carbonic  anhydride  had 
already  been  removed.  The  proportional  amount  required  was  not  great  If 
the  density  of  the  supposed  gas  were  double  that  of  nitrogen,  \  per  cent,  only 
by  value  would  be  needed ;  or  if  the  density  were  but  half  as  much  again  as 
that  of  nitrogen,  then  1  per  cent,  would  still  suffice.  But  in  accepting  this 
explanation,  even  provisionally,  we  had  to  face  the  improbability  that  a  gas 
sonoanding  us  on  aU  sides,  and  present  in  enormous  quantities,  could  have 
Kmained  ao  long  unsuspected." 

The  next  stage  was  to  put  the  supposition  that  atmospheric 
nitit)gen  contains  an  admixture  of  a  heavier  gas  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  The  methods  employed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
iieparate  out  from  atmospheric  nitrogen  something  denser  than 
chemical  nitrogen  were  the  physical  one  of  diffusion,  whereby  it 
coald  not  be  expected  that  more  than  a  very  partial  separation 
could  be  effected,  and  by  means  of  which  a  gas  denser  than  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen  was  actually  obtained ;  and  the  chemical  one  of 
the  absorption  of  the  nitrogen.  Amongst  substances  which  under 
suitable  conditions  combine  directly  with  nitrogen — the  number 
•>f  these  is  very  small — are  oxygen  and  magnesium.      Nitrogen 

^  The  preparation  and  porifioation  of  the  ohemioal  nitrogen  naed  for  the  density 
<*^<ouiiation  always  involved  passage  over  red-hot  ouprio  oxide. 
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mixed  with  excess  of  oxygen  and  sparked  in  contact  with  an  alkali 
which  will  absorb  the  nitrous  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  can  be 
completely  converted  into  the  latter,  the  residual  oxygen  being  of 
course  easily  removed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  nitrogen  is  also  &irly 
readily  absorbed  when  passed  over  heated  magnesium,  a  nitride  of 
magnesium  being  formed.  The  application  of  the  two  chemical 
methods  yielded  in  each  case  a  residual  gas  incapable  of  combining 
with  oxygen  or  magnesium,  and  the  amount  of  which  was  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  originally  taken, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  possibility  of  its  being  derived  from  the 
substances  employed  in  the  process  of  absorption.  This  gas  was 
denser  than  atmospheric  nitrogen,  had  a  characteristic  spectrum, 
and  a  definite  boiling  point  and  freezing  point,  different  from 
those  of  any  other  hitherto  known  substance.  Thus  the  suspected 
new  constituent  of  air  was  isolated;  but  in  order  to  further 
strengthen  the  proof  that  the  greater  density  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  was  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  this  new  substance, 
which  its  discoverers  named  Argon,  theoretical  deductions  con- 
cerning the  relative  properties  of  chemical  nitrogen,  atmospheric 
nitrogen  and  argon  were  tested  by  observation  of  the  actual 
properties. 

(i)  From  the  data : 

D  =  density  of  chemical  nitrogen  =  1"2505. 
A=      »>        >y  atmospheric    „     =1'2572. 
a  =  proportional  volume  of  argon  in  atmospheric  nitrogen 
=  •0104  [this  value  was  determined  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  the  isolation  of  the  argon], 
d,  the  density  of  argon,  can  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

ad-h[l-a]  J9=:A 

.-.  d  =  2) +-?l^  =  1-8945, 
a 

which  makes  the  specific  gravity  of  argon  (referred  to  N=  14  or 
0  =  16)  =  20-6. 

The  specific  gravity  of  argon,  as  found  experimentally  for  a 
sample  obtained  by  means  of  magnesium,  was  19*9,  a  very  good 
agreement  considering  the  not  very  great  accuracy  with  which  a 
was  known,  and  the  diflSculty  of  getting  the  argon  used  in  the 
actual  density  determinations  quite  free  from  nitrogen. 
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(ii)  Chemically  prepared  nitrogen  was  submitted  to  the  very 
same  processes  which  in  the  case  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  had 
yielded  about  1  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  unabsorbable  residue 
termed  Argon,  that  is,  chemical  nitrogen  was  sparked  over  an 
alkali  with  excess  of  oxygen,  or  passed  over  heated  magnesium, 
and  was  in  every  case  practically  completely  absorbed. 

Hence  an  element  present  in  enormous  quantities,  but  till  then 
not  suspected,  was  conclusively  proved  to  exist,  and  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  density  between  chemical  and  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  a  difference  revealed  by  most  accurate  measurements  of 
a  physical  quantity,  aptly  described  by  Lord  Rayleigh  as  "the 
triumph  of  the  last  place  of  decimals." 

What  is  it  that  the  three  investigations  just  described  have  in 
common  ?  Their  object  was  to  ascertain  the  causes  producing 
steps  in  certain   effects   observed :   the  production   of  earth 

the  procemof  from  water,  the  production  of  acid  and  alkali  on  the 
effect  to  Ha  clcctrolysis  of  water,  the  difference  in  density  between 
true  cAuae.  ^^  gascs  till  then  supposed  to  be  the  same. 

In  each  case  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  effect  had  first  to  be 
proved  beyond  doubt. 

Next  taking  into  account  all  the  pertinent  phenomena  observed 
incidentally  (the  identical  density  of  the  water  before  and  after  the 
distillations  in  which  the  earth  is  produced,  the 
m'sSSe!*****  corrosion  of  the  glass  vessels  in  which  the  alkali  is 
formed  electrolytically,  the  specific  difference  in  the 
substances  fi^m  which  the  two  kinds  of  nitrogen  had  been  pro- 
duced), and  all  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  as  far  as  they 
could  be  realised,  hypotheses  were  framed,  that  is  guesses  were 
made  concerning  the  possible  causes  of  the  effects  observed.  Each 
of  these  hypotheses  had  to  be  shown  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
particular  effect  it  referred  to,  which  is  merely  a  thinking  process ;; 
thus  Lavoisier's  possible  explanations  were  that  the  eartK  formed 
came  from  the  water  (least  likely  after  the  result  of  the  density 
determinations),  or  fix>m  the  fire  through  the  pores  of  the  glass 
vessel,  or  from  the  vessel  itself ;  Davy  had  the  choice  between  the 
hypotheses  of  making  the  water,  or  the  air,  or  the  material  of  the 
vessels  the  origin  of  the  acid  and  alkali  formed;  Lord  Rayleigh 
had  to  pass  in  review  the  assumptions  that  a  lighter  or  a  heavier 
gas  was  mixed  with  one  or  other  of  his  differing  specimens  of 
nitrogen. 

V.  2 
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Then  followed  the  testing  of  the  adequacy  of  the  hypotheses  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  be^n  devised.  The  deductive 
inferences  drawn  from  each  of  them  were  put  to  an 
theh^tiiMes  experimental  test,  and,  according  as  the  result 
deductiiJB  Infer'  yielded  was  positive  or  negative,  hypotheses  were 
ences^andcon-     retained  or  reiected,  rejection  of  course  leading  to  a 

sequent    rejec-  .  ,  '      *t  o 

tionof  someof     reduction  in  the  number.      Since  the  total  weight 
****"**  of  a  closed  vessel  containing  water  in  which  earth 

had  been  formed,  had  not  altered,  the  origin  of  the  earth  could  not 
be  in  the  fire  matter ;  change  of  material  of  the  containing  vessel, 
and  the  substitution  of  purer  water  for  some  containing  a  solid  in 
solution,  was  found  to  have  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  the 
^  acid  formed  by  electrolysis  of  the  water,  and  hence  the  acid 
was  not  likely  to  be  derived  from  either  the  water  itself  or  the 
containing  vessel ;  hydrogen  purposely  added  to  nitrogen  was 
completely  removed  by  the  process  ordinarily  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  chemical  nitrogen,  and  hence  the  cause  sought 
could  not  be  the  presence  of  hydrogen  as  an  impurity  in  the 
lighter  gas.  It  may  happen  that  all  hjrpotheses  bi^t  one  are 
eliminated  when  tested  by  a  first  set  of  deductions.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  all  eliminated ;  if  so  fresh  ones  must  be  sought,  and 
if  these  should  share  the  same  fate,  the  phenomenon  remains  for 
the  time  being  unexplained,  though  the  work  done  will  not  be 
lost,  future  investigators  being  spared  the  fruming  and  testing  of 
hypotheses  already  proved  unsuccessful  Or  it  may  be  that  two 
or  more  hypotheses  will  all  stand  the  test  of  a  first  set  of  inferences ; 
when  this  happens  the  two  hypotheses  must  be  tested  ftuiiher  and 
further,  until  an  inference  is  drawn,  which,  according  to  the  one, 
would  give  a  result  different  and  easily  distinguished  from  that 
yielded  by  the  other.  An  experiment,  in  this  case  called  a  crucial 
experiment  (from  crux,  the  fingerpost  at  a  bifurcation  of  a  road), 
is  called  upon  to  decide. 

"Instances  of  the  Fingerpost  [or  of  the  Cross-roads],  borrowing  the  term 
from  the  fingerposts  which  are  set  up  where  roads  part,  to  indicate  the  several 
directions...!  also  call  Decisive  and  Judicial... .  I  explain  them  thus.  When 
in  the  investigation  of  any  nature,  the  understanding  is  so  balanced  as  to  be  un- 
certain as  to  which  of  two  or  more  natures  the  cause  of  the  nature  in  question 
should  be  assigned,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  ordinary  concurrence  of 
many  natures,  Instances  of  the  Fingerpost  show  the  union  of  the  natures 
with  the  nature  in  question  to  be  sure  and  indissoluble,  of  the  other  to  be 
varied  and  separable ;  and  thus  the  question  is  decided,  and  the  former  nature 
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is  admitted  as  the  cause,  while  the  latter  is  dismissed  and  rejected.  ...These 
Instances  of  the  Fingerpost... for  the  most  part... are  expressly  and  designedly 
sooght  for  and  applied,  and  discovered  only  by  earnest  and  active  diligence. 
...Let  the  nature  in  question  be  Weight  or  Heaviness.  Here  the  road  will 
branch  into  two,  thus.  It  must  needs  be  that  heavy  or  weighty  bodies  either 
tend  of  their  own  nature  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  their  proper 
configuration ;  or  else  that  they  are  attracted  by  the  mass  and  body  of  earth 
itself  as  by  the  congregation  of  kindred  substances,  and  move  to  it  by  sympathy. 
If  the  latter  of  these  be  the  cause,  it  follows  that  the  nearer  heavy  bodies 
approach  to  the  earth,  the  more  rapid  and  violent  is  their  motion  to  it ;  and 
that  the  further  they  are  from  the  earth,  the  feebler  and  more  tardy  is  their 
motion... .  With  r^ard  to  this  then,  the  following  would  be  an  instance  of  the 
Fingerposts  Take  a  clock  moved  by  leaden  weights,  and  another  moved  by 
the  compression  of  an  iron  spring;  let  them  be  exactly  adjusted...;  then 
place  the  clock  moving  by  weights  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  steeple. . . .  Repeat 
the  expeiiment  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine... .  If  the  virtue  of  the  weights  is 
found  diminished  on  the  steeple  and  increased  in  the  mine,  we  may  take  the 
attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  as  the  cause  of  weight."  (Bacon,  Novum 
Orgcawmy  Book  n,  xxxvi.) 

The  fonction  of  such  crucial  experiments  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  investigations  just  described.  In  Lavoisier's  experiment 
on  the  change  of  water  into  earth,  the  hjrpothesis  of 
periments  and  the  extraucous  origin  of  the  earth  was  eliminated 
SSobTS^om  when  the  constancy  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
^5JJ^^  **  system  had  been  proved;  but  this  lefb  it  open 
qaired  expian-  whether  the  earth  was  derived  from  the  vessel,  from 
■*^*  the  water,  or  from  both.     The  weighing  of  the  earth 

itself  and  of  the  vessel  supplied  the  crucial  experiments  required 
to  give  the  answer^  The  inferences  were :  (i)  if  derived  fi^m  the 
vessel,  the  weight  of  earth  formed  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
logs  of  weight,  of  the  vessel ;  (ii)  if  derived  from  the  water,  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  must  not  have  changed ;  (iii)  if  derived  fit>m 
both  the  vessel  and  the  water,  the  weight  of  earth  formed  must 
exceed  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  vessel.  The  result  of  the  actual 
experiments  gave  the  answer  that  the  earth  came  from  the  material 
of  the  vessel  only. 

One  hypothesis  and  one  only  having  been  found  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  investigated,  the 
hypothesis  becomes  an  actually  ascertained  fact,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  fturther  verified  by  the  testing  of  more  deductive  inferences. 
Lavoisier  could  state  that  water  is  not  changed  into  earth,  and  that 

'  Here,  as  always,  the  decision  between  three  possible  answers  necessitates  two 
^periments. 

2—2 
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when  earth  appears,  this  is  due  to  the  solvent  aetion  of  water  on 
glass  vessels;  Davy  was  able  to  state  that  the  alkali  and  acid 
formed  when  water  is  electrolysed  were  derived  from  the  material 
of  the  vessels  and  from  the  air,  and  that  under  suitable  conditions 
pure  water  yields  oxygen  and  hydrogen  only;  Rayleigh  and 
Ramsay  could  actually  isolate  a  heavier  gas  from  atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

These    investigations,    described    in    illustration    of  general 
principles,  were  here  utilised  with  reference  to  what  is  the  first 

step  in  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge, 
II.  cuMiftca-  namely  the  correct  recognition  of  individual  fisusts, 
raiiBation.     '     and  the  connection  between  an  effect  produced  and 

the  cause  producing  it.  But  isolated  facts,  however 
clearly  recognised  and  however  great  in  number,  do  not  yet  con- 
stitute a  science.  Classification  steps  in  and  makes  these  fiu^ts 
the  basis  of  generalisations.  Classification  consists  in  selecting 
some  one  property,  putting  together  all  the  objects  or  all  the 
phenomena  which  possess  this  property,  and  separating  them  fix)ixi 
all  the  others  which  do  not ;  it  consists  in  the  putting  together  of 
what  is  like  in  some  way  and  the  separating  of  it  fi*om  what 
is  unlike  in  that  respect.  The  chemist,  in  dealing  with  the 
permanent  changes  produced  in  matter,  inquires  into  the  various 
causes  which  produce  them  ;  for  instance,  he  may  select  for  separate 
consideration  those  changes  which  all  have  the  common  property 
of  being  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat.  In  the  study  of  a  number 
of  facts  brought  together  because  of  their  being  in  some  way  of  the 
same  kind,  we  may  recognise  that  the  same  cause  produces  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  number  of  cases  the  same  effect,  and  such  a 
recognition  leads  to  a  generalisation.  The  following  may  serve  as 
definitions : 

"  Classification  is  the  arrangement  together  of  any  series  of 
objects  [or  of  occurrences]  which  are  like  and  the  separation  of 
those  which  are  unlike,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  clearly  conceiving  and  retaining  in  memory  the  character 
of  the  objects  in  question  "  (Huxley). 

"  Oenercdisation  is  the  recognition  of  a  certain  common  nature 
between  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  facts  and  the  extension  of 
what  has  been  observed  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  to  a  multitude 
of  yet  unexamined  cases." 
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But  in  considering  how  classification  and  generalisation  are 
actually  used  in  phjrsical  science,  it  is  found  that  practically  the 

one  always  involves  the  other.  When  we  put 
and  Qcnermi.  together  the  objocts  or  phenomena  which  have 
uu^m  go  to-     something  in  common,  i.e.,  when  we  classify,  we  have 

in  this  very  act  recognised  a  common  nature,  %.e., 
generalised.  Again,  when  we  have  recognised  that  a  certain 
cause  produces  with  many  or  with  all  substances  the  same  effect, 
that  is,  when  we  generalise,  we  had  prior  to  this  to  supply  ourselves 
with  the  necessary  material  for  so  doing ;  we  had  to  bring  together 
for  separate  consideration  all  the  phenomena  which  possessed  the 
class-characteristic  of  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  and  the 
generalisation  itself  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  class-characteristic, 
appertaining  to  a  more  or  less  extensive  class  according  as  to  whether 
the  generalisation  is  a  more  or  less  wide  one.  In  classifying  all 
metals  into  noble  (not  changed  when  heated  in  air)  and  base 
(changed  when  heated  in  air)  the  alchemists  really  founded  a 
classification  on  the  generalisation  that  some  metals  when  heated 
in  air  are  changed  and  others  not ;  and  again  the  generalisation 
that  all  gases  when  heated  expand  equally,  is  bound  up  with  the 
recognition  of  the  class-characteristics  of  gases. 

Generalisation  leads  to  laws.  (Law  is  the  statement  of  a  definite 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  which  by  observation  and 
experiment    we    have    ascertained    to    hold    for   a    number    of 

cases  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  facts,  and 
of*'gw^wSi»«-  which  we  therefore  assume  will  hold  for  any  other 
tion  is  termed     casc  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  foctsj    The  law 

may  be  of  a  qualitative  nature  only.  Thus  the  name 
of  acid  has  been  given  to  a  number  of  substances  which  all 
agree  in  possessing  certain  definite  properties,  e,g,  a  certain  effect 
on  the  sense  of  taste,  the  power  of  changing  certain  vegetable 
colouring  matters  to  red,  the  destruction  of  the  alkaline  nature  of 
substances  such  as  potash  and  soda,  effervescence  with  carbonates, 
solution  of  metals  such  as  zinc  and  magnesium  accompanied  by 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  investigation  of  the  composition 
of  a  number  of  acids,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  change  termed 
neutralisation  in  which,  by  the  inter-action  with  other  substances, 
such  as  soda,  carbonates,  zinc  or  magnesium,  these  characteristic 
properties  are  destroyed,  has  led  to  a  generalisation  embodied  in 
the  law  "  all  acids  contain  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metal,"  with 
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the  result,  that  now  when  a  new  substance  is  discovered  which  has 
the  functional  class-characteristics  of  an  acid,  e.g.  sour  taste, 
turning  certain  vegetable  colouring  matter  red,  etc.,  etc.,  we 
should  assume  that  it  also  possessed  the  class-characteristic  of 
composition  embodied  in  the  above  law.  We  should  expect  it  to 
contain  hydrogen,  and  to  be  capable  of  yielding  a  compound  which 
contained  metal  in  place  of  some  of  this  hydrogen  at  any  rate. 

But  the  generalisation  to  be  embodied  in  a  law  may  be  of  a 
quantitative  nature.    It  is  one  thing  to  make  the  generalisation 

that  all  gases  expand  equally  under  the  influence 
Swr.*****^^*        of  heat,  another  to  find  the  value  for  this  common 

coefficient  of  expansion.  Berthollet  had  in  1809 
demonstrated  that  hydrogen  diffuses  much  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  gas ;  but  it  remained  for  Graham  first  to  show,  in  1828,  that 
the  diffusion  of  all  gases  is  inversely  as  some  function  of  their 
density,  apparently  the  square  root ;  and  then  to  definitely  estab- 
lish, in  1838,  that  "the  diffusion,  or  spontaneous  intermixture, 
of  two  gases  in  contact,... is,  in  the  case  of  each  gas,  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  that  gas." 

*' Experiments  may  be  of  two  kinds :  experiments  of  simple  fact,  and 
experiments  of  quantity.  ...[In  the  latter]  the  conditions  will  vary,  not  in 
quality,  but  quantity,  and  the  effect  will  also  vary  in  quantity,  so  that  the 
result  of  quantitative  induction  is  also  to  arrive  at  some  mathematical 
expression  involving  the  quantity  of  each  condition,  and  expressing  the 
quantity  of  the  result.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to  know  what  function  the 
effect  is  of  its  conditions.  We  shall  lind  that  it  is  one  thing  to  obtain  the 
numerical  results,  and  quite  another  thing  to  detect  the  law  obeyed  by  those 
results,  the  latter  being  an  operation  of  an  inverse  and  tentative  character." 
(Jevons,  PrincipleB  of  Science,) 

The  discovery  of  such  laws  likewise  necessitates  the  framing 
and  the  testing  of  hypotheses.  The  history  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences  affords  many  examples  of  how  such  laws  have  emerged, 
only  after  much  labour,  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  many 
hypotheses.  The  law  of  refi:uction  lends  itself  admirably  to 
showing  the  successive  steps  in  such  discoveries,  and  the  place 
amongst  these  of  hypotheses. 

It  was  known  to  the  ancients  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  passing  from 
one  medium  into  another,  was  refracted,  t.6.,  that  rectilinear  pro- 
pagation ceased  and  that  the  ray  was  bent.  The  amount  of  this 
bending  was  actually  measured  for  certain  cases  by  Ptolemy  (2nd 
century  A.D.),  and  the  general  fact  recognised  that  when  light  passes 
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from  air  to  glass — from  a  less  dense  to  a  more  dense  medium — 
the  angle  of  refraction  is  less  than  the  angle  of  incidence,  ix,  the 
ray  is  bent  towards  the  perpendicular;  and  the  corresponding 
angles  were  given.  In  the  middle  ages  observations  were  made, 
and  more  or  less  correct  tables  constructed,  in  which  angles  of 
incidence  and  the  corresponding  angles  of  refraction  were  recorded. 
Kepler  (1604)  attempted  to  reduce  to  rule  the  measured  quantities 
of  refraction.  He  is  known  to  have  made  as  many  as  17  supposi- 
tions as  to  the  law  connecting  the  value  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
with  that  of  the  angle  of  refraction, — 17  guesses  as  to  what 
function  the  one  was  of  the  other.  These  suppositions,  or  guesses, 
or  hypotheses,  he  had  to  test  deductively  by  comparing  the  actually 
measured  angles  of  refiuction  corresponding  to  certain  angles  of 
incidence  with  those  calculated  according  to  his  hypothetical  law. 
All  his  hypotheses  proved  erroneous,  including  one  according  to 
which  the  angle  of  refiraction  should  be  partly  proportional  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  and  partly  proportional  to  the  secant  of  that 
angle,  and  which  gave  values  agreeing  to  within  ^  degree  with  the 
experimental  ones.  In  1621  Snell  discovered  the  real  relation. 
If  he  knew  of  the  work  done  on  the  subject  before,  he  must  of 
course  have  been  much  helped  thereby,  being  saved  fi^m  spending 
time  on  the  testing  of  hypotheses  already  proved  inadequate.  His 
supposition  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refiuction  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  rose  ftam  a 
hypothesis  to  a  law,  once  it  had  been  proved  deductively  that 
it  always  gave  theoretical  values  identical  with  those  actually 
measured,  and  that  no  other  supposition  did  likewise^ 

Such  a  development  of  a  hjrpothesis  into  a  law  is  characterised 
by  Mill  in  the  following  manner : 

**It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  condition  of  a  genuinely  scientific  hypothesis, 
that  it  be  not  destined  always  to  remain  an  hypothesis,  but  be  certain  to  be 
eitherproved  or  disproved  by . .  .comparison  with  observed  facts.  ...  In  hypotheses 
of  this  character,  if  they  relate  to  causation  at  all,  the  effect  must  be  already 
Imown  to  depend  on  the  very  cause  supposed,  and  the  hypothesis  must  relate 
only  to  the  precise  mode  of  dependence ;  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  effect 
AooordiDg  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  or  in  the  relations  of  the  cause. 
With  these  may  be  classed  the  hypotheses  which  do  not  make  any  supposition 
with  regard  to  causation,  but  only  with  regard  to  the  law  of  correspondence 
between  facts  which  accompany  each  other  in  their  variations,  though  there 

*  These  facts  concerning  the  diRcovery  of  the  law  of  refraction  are  taken  from 
WliareU,  HiMtory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
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may  be  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them.  Such  were  the  different 
&lse  hTpothesee  which  Kepler  made  respecting  the  law  of  the  refraction  of 
light  It  was  known  that  the  direction  of  the  line  of  refraction  varied  with 
every  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  incidence,  but  it  was  not  known 
how ;  that  is,  what  changes  of  the  one  corresponded  to  the  different  changes 
in  the  other.  In  this  case  any  law,  difierent  from  the  true  one,  must  hare 
led  to  false  results.  ...  In  all  these  cases,  verification  is  proof ;  if  the  supposition 
accords  with  the  phenomena  there  needs  no  other  evidence  of  it."  (Mill, 
System  of  Logic.) 

A  whole  group  of  laws  may  fixmish  the  material  for  further 
generalisation  and  may  be  embraced  in  a  more  general  law.  For 
instance  the  statement, ''  the  elements  combine  in  ratios  which  are 
those  of  their  combining  weights,  or  of  simple  whole  multiples  of 
these ''  is  a  further  generalisation  fix>m  the  three  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  and  includes  them  all  {post,  chap.  viu.). 

Qeneralisation  and  the  formulation  of  laws  is  the  response  to 
III.  Hypo-  *^®  desire  of  the  human  mind  for  simplicity,  for 
theses  to  as-  the  power  to  comprise  a  number  of  apparently  iso- 
fscts  And  uwB  lated  facts  imder  one  aspect.  But  this  desire  goes 
observed.  further,  and  leads  to  attempts  to  find  some  ultimate 

reason  for  the  phenomena  observed.  Some  fundamental  pro- 
perties are  assigned  to  that  which  is  the  vehicle  of  the  phenomena 
studied;  in  chemistry,  which  is  the  science  dealing  with  the 
composition  and  the  transformation  of  matter,  we  postulate  cer- 
tain properties  of  that  matter;  in  optics — a  science  in  which  the 
phenomena  are  not  inseparably  connected  with  matter,  %,e,,  that 
which  exhibits  mass  or  the  property  of  being  attracted  by  the 
earth — the  hypothetical  properties  are  those  of  an  all-pervading 
medium  called  the  luminiferous  ether,  the  existence  of  which  is 
assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  case.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these 
hypothetical  properties  that  the  cause  of  the  individual  phenomena 
observed  and  of  the  more  or  less  general  laws  deduced  from  these, 
must  be  such  as  it  is  and  no  other.     Such  an  assumption  devised 

for  such  a  purpose  constitutes  a  scientific  hypothesis. 
hy^toeiV         T'le  nature  of  hypotheses,  and  their  function  in  the 

discovery  of  individual  fects  and  laws,  has  already 
been  discussed,  but  they  must  now  be  considered  in  their  bearings 
on  great  divisions  or  the  whole  of  a  science.  It  has  been  said 
several  times  in  what  has  preceded,  that  a  hypothesis  is  simply  a 
guess  which  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  and  that  this  process 
of  guessing  must  be  continued  until  a  right  one  has  been  found 
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But  how  shall  we  know  which  is  right  ?  or  put  somewhat  differently, 
what  are  the  requirements  of  a  good  hypothesis  ? 

(1)  It  must  explain  all  the  phenomena  and  laws  which  classifi- 
cation has  brought  together  in  a  particular  branch  of  science,  that 

is,  it  must  be  inductively  true.  The  examples  given 
4«SImJrtKi  before  show  how  the  eflSciency  of  a  hypothesis,  for 
(I)  Inductively  explaining  an  individual  fact  (p.  18)  or  law  (p.  23), 
prem^S^Son!'     Can  be  tested,  and  within  a  larger  scope,  the  method 

is  the  same.  The  laws  must  seem  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  cause  assumed  in  the  hypothesis. 

''To  discover  a  Conception  of  the  mind  which  will  justly  represent  a  train 
of  obeerved  fiicts  is,  in  some  measure,  a  process  of  coi^ecture,. .  .and  the  business 
of  conjecture  is  commonly  conducted  by  calling  up  before  our  minds  several 
suppositions,  selecting  that  one  which  most  agrees  with  what  we  know  of  the 
observed  facts.  Hence  he  who  has  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  may  have 
to  invent  many  suppositions  before  he  hits  upon  the  right  one ;  and  among 
the  endowments  which  lead  to  his  success,  we  must  reckon  that  fertility  of 
invention  which  ministers  to  him  such  imaginary  schemes,  till  at  last  he 
finds  the  one  which  conforms  to  the  true  order  of  nature.  A  facility  in 
devising  hypotheses,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  being  a  fault  in  the  intellectual 
character  of  a  discoverer,  that  it  is,  in  truth,  a  faculty  indispensable  to  his 
task.  ...But  if  it  be  an  advantage  for  the  discoverer  of  truth  that  he  be 
ingenious  and  fertile  in  inventing  hypotheses  which  may  connect  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  he  be  diligent  and 
careful  in  comparing  his  hypotheses  with  the  facts,  and  ready  to  abandon  his 
invention  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  course  of 
actual  occurrences.  This  constant  comparison  of  his  own  conceptions  and 
supposition  with  observed  facts  under  all  aspects  forms  the  leading  employ- 
ment of  the  discoverer ;  this  candid  and  simple  love  of  truth,  which  makes 
him  willing  to  suppress  the  most  favourite  production  of  his  own  ingenuity 
as  soon  as  it  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  realities,  constitutes  the  first 
charaoteristic  of  his  temper.  He  must  have  neither  the  blindness  which 
cannot,  nor  the  obstinacy  which  will  not,  perceive  the  discrepancy  of  his 
fancies  and  his  facts.  He  must  allow  no  indolence,  or  partial  views,  or  self- 
complacency,  or  delight  in  seeming  demonstration,  to  make  him  tenacious 
of  the  schemes  which  he  devises,  any  further  than  they  are  confirmed  by 
their  accordance  with  nature.  The  framing  of  hypotheses  is,  for  the  enquirer 
after  trutii,  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of  his  work.  Each  of  his  systems 
is  invented,  not  that  he  may  admire  it  and  follow  it  into  all  its  consistent 
consequences,  but  that  he  may  make  it  the  occasion  of  a  course  of  active 
experiment  and  observation.  And  if  the  results  of  this  process  contradict  his 
fundamental  assumptions,  however  ingenious,  however  symmetrical,  however 
el^ant  his  system  may  be,  he  rejects  it  without  hesitation.  He  allows  no 
natural  yearning  for  the  offspring  of  his  own  mind  to  draw  him  aside  from 
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the  higher  duty  of  loyalty  to  hia  sovereign,  Truth,  to  her  he  not  only  gives 
his  affections  and  his  wishes,  but  strenuous  labour  and  scrupulous  minuteness 
of  attention/'    (Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.) 

(2)  But  in  science  there  is  no  finality;  facts  accumulate, 
knowledge  grows;  and  hence  the  second  requirement  of  a  good 

hypothesis  is,  that  it  should,  without  any  or  with 
to  diKoveries  ouly  slight  modifications  in  its  original  form,  explain 
promuil^tton?  *^®  phenomena  and  laws  discovered  after  its  pro- 
mulgation in  the  particular  branch  of  science  to 
which  it  refers.  Lavoisier  explained  the  properties  of  acids  by 
the  h)^thesis  of  the  acidifying  principle  being  oxygen,  the  name 
of  which  (of  1/9,  yevvcUi)  =  acid,  I  generate)  still  bears  witness  to  this 
view.  This  hypothesis  held  sway  until  the  time  of  the  proof  of  the 
elementary  nature  of  chlorine,  which  involved  that  of  the  absence 
of  oxygen  from  hydrochloric  acid,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine,  and  hence  led  to  the  complete  abandonment  of  what  in  the 
histoiy  of  science  is  known  as  Lavoisier's  Oxygen  Theory  of  Acids. 
Sometimes  the  original  hypothesis  is  modified  to  adapt  it  to 
the  new  demands  made  upon  it,  but  the  less  strain  it  need  bear 
in  this  way,  the  greater  is  its  inherent  probability. 

"When  the  hypothesis,  of  itself  and  without  adjustment  for  the  piurpose, 
gives  us  the  rule  and  reason  of  a  class  of  facts  not  contemplated  in  its 
construction,  we  have  a  criterion  of  its  reality,  which  has  never  yet  been 
produced  in  £»vour  of  falsehood.  ...[In  tnte  hypotheses]  all  the  additional 
suppositions  tend  to  simplicity  and  harmony  ;  the  new  suppositions... require 
only  some  easy  modification  of  the  hypothesis  first  assumed,  the  system 
becomes  more  coherent  as  it  is  further  extended.  The  elements  which  we 
require  for  explaining  a  new  class  of  facts  are  already  contained  in  our 
system.  .  ..In  false  theories,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  new  suppositions 
are  something  altogether  additional ; — not  suggested  by  the  original  scheme, 
perhaps  difi&cult  to  reconcile  with  it.  Every  such  addition  adds  to  the 
complexity  of  the  hypothetical  system,  which  at  last  becomes  unmanageable, 
and  is  compelled  to  surrender  its  place  to  some  simpler  explanation.'' 
(Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,) 

(3)  A  good  hypothesis  must  indicate  the  lines  of  future 
research  in  that  its  deductions  referring  to  phenomena  not  known 

before  are  verified   when  put   to  the   test   of    ex- 
?uK€8thJc^*'^     periment ;  that  is,  it  must  be  deductively  true  and 
suggestive. 

"The  hypotheses  which  we  accept  ought  to  explain  phenomena  which  we 
have  observed.    But  they  ought  to  do  more  than  this  ;  our  hypotheses  ought 
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to  foretell  phenomena  which  have  not  yet  been  observed;... because  if  the 
rale  prevails,  it  includes  all  cases;  and  will  determine  them  all,  if  we  can 
only  calculate  its  real  consequences.  Hence  it  will  predict  the  results  of  new 
comlHnations,  as  well  as  explain  the  appearances  which  have  occurred  in  old 
ones.  And  that  it  does  this  with  certainty  and  correctness,  is  one  mode  in 
which  the  hypothesis  is  to  be  verified  as  right  and  useful."  (Whewell, 
PkHotopky  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,) 

"fiy  deductive  reasoning  and  calculation,  we  must  endeavour  to  anticipate 
such  new  phenomena,  especially  those  of  a  singular  and  exceptional  nature, 
as  would  necessarily  happen  if  the  hypothesis  be  true."  (Jevons,  Principles 
of  Science,) 

The  dificoveiy  of  the  three  elements,  gallium,  scandium  and 
gennaoium  (post,  chap,  xvi.),  the  properties  of  which  were  foretold 
with  the  closest  approximation  to  truth  from  the  application  of 
the  system  according  to  which  the  properties  of  all  elements 
are  assumed  to  be  a  periodic  function  of  their  atomic  weights, 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  deductive  application  of  hypotheses. 
Amongst  other  such  brilliant  results  stands  out  prominently 
the  dwcovery  of  radium^  M.  Becquerel  found  in  1896  that 
compounds  of  uranium  spontaneously  and  continuously  emit  some 
radiation  which,  among  other  properties,  has  that  of  making 
air  a  conductor  of  electricity.  This  effect,  the  quantity  of  which 
can  be  determined  with  great  accuracy,  was  used  by  Mme.  Curie 
to  measure  the  amount  of  radiation  produced  by  various  compounds 
of  unmium  and  of  thorium,  which  latter  had  meanwhile  been  found 
to  emit  the  same  kind  of  radiation. 

"The  radio-activity  of  compounds  of  thoriiun  and  uranium,  measured 
under  different  conditions,  shows  that  it  is  not  influenced  by  any  change  of 
physical  state  or  chemical  composition.  ...The  chemical  combinations  and 
mixtares  coutaining  uranium  and  thorium  are  active  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  the  metal  contained.'' 

The  subsequent  testing  of  a  large  number  of  rocks  and  minerals 
showed  that  certain  minerals  which  contained  uranium  and  thorium, 
tg.  pitchblende  (oxide  of  uranium),  chalcolite  (double  phosphate 
of  copper  and  uranium),  possess  radio-activity  much  greater  than 
that  "  theoretically  "  due  to  the  amount  of  uranium  present. 

^^  These  &ct8  did  not  accord  with  previous  conclusions,  according  to  which 
no  mineral  should  be  as  active  as  the  element  thorium  or  uranium." 

*  Hadame  Curie,  **  Rsdio-aotive  Substances."  Chem,  Newt,  London,  Lxzzvin, 
1909(p.85efM9.). 
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Hence  the  inference: 

"It  appeared  probable  that  if  pitchblende,  chalcolite,  etc.  possess  so  great 
a  degree  of  activity,  these  substances  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  strongly 
radio-active  body,  differing  from  uranium  and  thorium  and  the  simple  bodies 
actually  known.  I  thought  that  if  this  were  indeed  the  case,  I  might  hope 
to  extract  this  substance  from  the  ore  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  chemical 
analysis." 

The  search  was  made,  and  resulted  (1898)  in  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  several  hitherto  unknown  substances,  characterised  by 
their  great  radio-activity,  and  in  fact  discovered  and  isolated  by 
this  property.  To  the  substance  so  far  obtained  in  greatest 
amount  was  given  the  name  radium. 

Kolbe's  prognosis  from  theory  of  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols 
will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (xviii.). 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  require- 
ment of  a  good  hypothesis  that  the  assumptions  made  should 
ever  be  capable  of  sensual  realisation,  that  is  of  demonstrative 
proof.  "  The  suppositions  made  must  not  in  them- 
theato  need  not  selves  be  absurd,  that  is  contradictory  to  the  laws 
be  capable  of     of  natuTo  or  of  mind  held  true  "  (Jevons),  that  is  all. 

•eneual    reaii-  .  ^  ^ 

■ation,     need     We  need  not  even  stipulate  that  the  suppositions 
M^  even   be     yxibAq  should  be  truc,  it  is  not  by  its  truth  that 

we  judge  a  hypothesis,  but  by  its  utility:  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  postulates ;  by  the  extensiveness  of  the  phenomena 
to  which  it  applies ;  and  most  important  of  all,  by  its  adaptability 
to  deductive  application.  And  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
the  proper  appreciation  of  scientific  methods  than  confusion  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  relative  importance  of  experimental  data 
and  of  scientific  hj^theses.  The  first  is  the  real,  the  unalterable, 
the  ruler ;  the  second  is  the  assumed,  the  changeable,  the  servant, 
the  tool  which  has  to  be  thrown  away  when  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  cope  with  the  work  demanded  from  it,  or  when  a  better,  because 
a  simpler  and  more  adaptable  one,  is  devised. 

But  when  a  hjrpothesis  fiilfils  all  these  demands,  when  in  a 
simple  manner  it  correlates  knowledge,  when  it  is  so  elastic  as  to 

let  the  new  at  once  fall  into  its  proper  place  by  the 
ment  of  hypo-  old,  and  whon  under  its  directions  the  quest  for 
the^'ea.    '"***     further  knowledge  becomes  a  direct  advance  along 

clearly  indicated  paths,  then  the  hypothesis  takes 
rank  as  a  theory. 
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Thus  we  have  the  Undulatory  H)^the8i8  of  Light,  which 
assames  the  existence  of  an  all-pervading  medium  of  definite 
Examples  of  Properties  in  which  light  is  propagated  by  trans- 
thc  wc  of  the  versal  waves.  This  hypothesis  explained  satisfactorily 
tfaetis  .  and  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  rectilinear  propagation, 
thewy.  ^£  reflection  and  refiraction,  of  the  colours  of  thin 

plates  and  of  diffraction  fringes ;  and  when  confronted  with  the 
additional  phenomena  of  polarisation  and  of  double  refraction,  it 
could  deal  with  these  also  without  encumbering  itself  by  new 
and  recondite  assumptions,  but  simply  by  settling  a  point  which 
in  its  original  conception  had  been  left  open,  namely  the  direction 
of  the  vibration  in  the  wave-front;  and  lastly  it  was  able  to 
foretell  the  phenomena  of  internal  and  external  conical  refraction, 
phenomena  so  strange  and  so  unique  that  it  is  safe  to  say  they 
might  never  have  been  discovered  had  they  not  been  looked  for, 
in  order  to  test  the  result  of  deduction.  Hence  we  have  the 
Undulatory  Theory  of  Light,  which  comprises  very  nearly  the 
whole  science  of  optics,  all  the  phenomena  and  laws  arrived  at 
inductively  and  explained  by  the  wave  hypothesis,  and  all  such  as 
have  been  discovered  as  the  result  of  deductive  inference  from  it. 

So  also  we  have  a  Kinetic  Hjrpothesis  of  Gases,  which  assumes 
that  the  constituent  particles  are  perfectly  elastic,  that  they  are 
at  such  a  distance  apart  as  not  to  influence  each  other,  that  they 
occupy  a  space  which  is  negligible  when  compared  with  that 
occupied  by  the  gas  as  a  whole,  and  that  they  are  in  a  continuous 
state  of  motion,  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  dynamics.  And 
there  is  the  Kinetic  Theory  which  comprises :  (i)  All  the  empirical 
laws  of  gaseous  pressure,  temperature,  and  diffusion,  with  their 
explanation  in  terms  of  the  above  hjrpothesis.  (ii)  Deductions 
from  the  hypothesis,  such  as  equality  of  the  numbers  of  constituent 
particles  in  equal  volumes  of  different  gases,  or  the  difference  of 
the  ratio  between  the  two  specific  heats  of  a  gas  according  to  the 
number  of  constituent  parts  contained  in  each  molecule,  inferences 
which  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  experimental  results  and  the 
interpretation  of  these. 

And  we  should  differentiate  between  what  is  implied  in  the 
Atomic  H3T)othe8i8  and  the  Atomic  Theory,  the  exposition  of 
which  theory  is  the  main  object  of  this  book. 

To  sum  up  the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter.  It  consists  in 
an  attempt  to  characterise  the  method  of  the  inductive  sciences, 
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to  show  that  the  sequence  of  the  processes  employed  is:  (l)the 
collection  of  fiicts,  which  corresponds  with  finding  an 
answer  to  the  question — wliai  happens?  (2)  the 
classification  of  these  £stcts,  and  the  generalisation  fix)m  these  classi- 
fied £stct8,  which  }rields  the  laws  and  which  answers  the  question 
— how  do  these  things  happen?  (3)  the  explanation  of  all  that 
has  been  found  to  occur  in  terms  of  a  hypothesis  devised  for  this 
purpose,  which  supplies  an  answer  to  the  question,  why^  do  these 
things  happen?  and  finally  the  welding  together  of  all  these 
processes  in  the  theory  of  the  science. 

>  Objection  has  been  raised  against  the  separation  of  the  processes  here  given 
under  (2)  and  (8),  and  it  has  been  urged  that  even  in  the  devising  and  applying  of 
hypotheses  we  are  only  following  out  the  **  how  ";  that  the  ''why  *'  is  beyond  the 
range  of  what  soienoe  can  deal  with. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THEORIES  OF  COMBUSTION. 

*^  1  know  not  what  fatal  calamity  has  invaded  the  teienceSj  far  when 
an  error  is  bom  mth  them  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  becomes  as 
it  were  fixed^  those  who  profess  the  science  wHl  not  suffer  its 
withdrawal.^* 

Jean  Ret,  1630. 

**  Die  Oetpohnheit  einer  Meimmg  erzeugt  oft  vdllige  Ueberzeugung  von 
ihrer  Bichtigkeit^  sie  verbirgt  die  schwUcheren  TheUe  davon,  und 
macht  uns  unfUhig,  die  Beweise  dagegen  ansunehmen.*' 

Berzelius,  1827. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  chemical 
science  is  that  dealing  with  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  com-  j 
phicMTuti  bustion  and  their  interpretation.      It  lends  itselt 

theory  of  com-  Specially  wcU  to  the  purpose  of  showing  within  the 
gSS**e3Mw»pJe  scope  of  uot  too  Complicated  phenomena,  how  a 
vdraLlrat  and  ^^eory  arisos,  how  it  is  applied,  how  the  conservatism 
depoBitioii  of  a  inherent  in  the  human  mind  is  reluctant  to  give  up 
an  accustomed  interpretation  of  nature,  even  when  it 
no  longer  answers  to  the  first  requirements  of  a  theory,  that  is 
when  it  no  longer  explains  the  facts  and  laws  observed  in  the  class 
of  phenomena  to  which  it  refers ;  but  how  after  all  facts  are  and 
always  must  be  strongest,  and  hence  how  a  theory  is  finally  given 
up  when  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  the  facts,  and  how  its  place 
is  then  taken  by  another  better  fitted  to  do  so. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  matter  had  from  early  times  been  a 
subject  for  observation  and  experiment,  which  soon  led  to  classifica- 
tion and  generalisation^.     It  was  observed  that  whilst  some  sub- 

1  Kopp*8  Oesekiehte  der  Chemie,  voL  in.  p.  102  et  teq.  has  been  closely  followed 
in  the  short  summary  of  early  views  on  combustion  about  to  be  given. 
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stances  are  not  permanently  changed  when  heated  (sand,  noble 
metals,  etc.)  others  are  (wood,  sulphur,  base  metals, 
and'experT-  etc.).  The  bumiug  of  substances,  that  is,  the  oc- 
SrcimlnjSf  currence  of  a  permanent  change  marked  by  the 
««***•  ^^^  appearance  of  flame,  i.e.  great  evolution  of  light  and 
substances  like  heat,  and  the  remaining  behind  of  ash,  naturally 
^**    *  arrested  attention,  and  the  view  that  substances  were 

combustible  in  virtue  of  the  common  presence  in  them  of  "fire 
matter  "  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  Philosophers.  That 
the  substances  left  behind  when  wood  is  burnt  or 
meuos  termed  *  whcu  mctals  such  as  copper  and  lead  are  heated,  were 
•cineres*  and     alike  Called  "  ciucros "  (ashes),  bears  witness  to  the 

*  calzes.* 

fac£  that  even  then  these  two  phenomena,  outwardly 
not  very  similar,  the  burning  of  wood  and  the  change  produced  by 
heating  metals,  were  already  classed .  together.  The  name  of 
"  calxes  "  (Latin  calx  =  lime),  for  burnt  metals,  which  up  to  about 
1600  was  used  along  with  "  cineres  "  and  after  that  exclusively,  is 
due  to  the  Arabian  Alchemists,  and  suggests  an  analogy  with  the 
burning  of  chalk,  the  burnt  metal  being  produced  firom  the  metal 
by  the  same  process  as  quick-lime  from  chalk,  namely,  by  heating. 
All  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  idea  was  retained  that  what 
occurs  when  substances  bum  with  flame,  and  when  metals  are 
changed  to  calxes,  is  of  essentially  the  same  nature  and  must 
therefore  be  explained  by  the  same  cause.  For  many  centuries 
sulphur  was  looked  upon  as  the  principle  of  combustibility  and 
metals  which  could  be  "burnt,"  i.e,,  calcined,  owed  this  to  the 
common  presence  in  them  of  sulphur.  "  Ubi  ignis  et  calor,  ibi 
sulphur  "  summed  up  this  view. 

J.  J.  Becher  (1635 — 1682)  a  German  physician,  who  led  a  very 
roving  life,  who  was  greater  as  a  theorist  than  as  an  experimenter, 

ftirther  correlated  the  phenomena  of  combustion. 
Becher's  His   views   on   the   subject  were  laid   down  in    a 

burtion."  *^*"  book  called  Phynica  Subterranea  (1669),  and  shortly 
•stated,  these  are:  Combustion  is  a  destruction,  a 
dissolution  of  the  combustible  substance  into  its  components. 
Hence  a  substance  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  others,  what 
we  would  now  term  an  element,  cannot  bum.  Every  combustible 
substance  must  in  itself  contain  the  cause  of  combustibility.  This 
cause  Becher  finds  in  the  principle  of  combustibility,  by  him  termed 
"  terra  pinguis,"  "  fatty  earth,"  and  of  which  he  distinctly  says  that 
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it  is  not  sulphur,  but  a  constituent  of  sulphur  just  as  of  every  other 
combustible  substance.  The  calcination  of  metals  consists  in  the 
driving  out  of  this  terra  pinguis  by  fire. 

"  Fire  dissolves  and  breaks  up  aU  things  made  up  of  different  parts, — ^in 
metals  the  more  volatile  part  is  expelled." 

Becher's  views  on  the  nature  of  combustion  are  kept  in  some- 
what vague  outline,  and  he  often  in  his  writings  expresses  the 
wish  for  a  successor  to  complete  his  work.  He  found  him  in 
Stahl,  with  whose  name  is  always  associated  the  theory  of  com- 
bustion which  reigned  supreme  for  quite  a  century. 

G.  K  Stahl  (1660 — 1734)  was  an  investigator  and  teacher.     As 
professor  in  the  then  newly  founded  University  of  Halle  he  trans- 
mitted his  ideas  to  his  many  pupils.   He  made  himself 
5^  "-    ^       the  exponent  of  Becher's  views,  whose  Physica  Sub- 
view..  terranea  he  republished.     He  extended  the  scope  of, 

the  phenomena  to  which  Becher*s  explanation  of" 
combustion  applied,  by  including  in  it  the  regeneration  of  metals 
from  their  calxes,  that  is  the  process  of  metallic  reduction.  It 
was  of  course  well  known,  that  metal  calxes  on  being  heated  with 
carbon  or  with  sulphur,  that  is  with  very  combustible  substances, 
regenerated  the  metals.  Stahl  in  his  " experimentum  novum** 
definitely  established  the  validity  of  the  classing  together  of  the 
burning  of  sulphur  with  the  calcination  of  a  metal,  when  he 
regenerated  the  sulphur  from  sulphuric  acid  (burnt  sulphur)  by  a 
process  analogous  to  the  recovery  of  metals  from  their  calxes  on 
heating  with  carbon^.     This  analogy  may  be  thus  represented : 

Metal  heated  =  metal  calx.       Sulphur  heated  =  sulphuric  acid. 
Metal  calx  +  carbon  =  metal.    Sulphuric  acid  +  carbon  =  sulphur. 


These  diverse  phenomena  comprising  combustion,  calcination, 

and  reduction,  all  found  their  common  explanation 

^  Phlogistic     i^  ft  h)rpothe8is  which  in  principle  does  not  differ 


'  The  detftOa  of  the  prooeBs  were : 

(i)    Combination  of  the  acid  with  an  alkali :  a  sulphate  is  formed. 

(2)  Heating  of  the  sabstance  so  obtained  with  carbon  :  the  sulphate,  which 
oving  to  its  comparative  non- volatility  lends  itself  to  the  process  better  than  the 
Bulphime  acid  which  boils  at  388°,  is  reduced  to  sulphide. 

.  (3)  Treatment  of  the  substance  so  obtained  with  dilute  acid,  when  sulphur 
u  liberated:  ilkaline  sulphides  readily  pass  to  polysulphides,  which  with  acid  give 
wlphnwited  hydrogen  and  sulphur. 

F.  3 
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assumed  to  consist  of  the  product  of  combustion  united  with  an 
inflammable  principle ;  metals,  to  contain  the  metal  calx  and  that 
principle : 

''  The  base  metals  contain  an  in6ammable  substance,  which  by  the  action 
of  fire  goes  into  the  air,  leaving  behind  a  metal  calx." 

This  inflammable  principle,  the  fire  matter  of  the  ancients,  the 
sulphur  of  the  mediaeval  chemists,  the  terra  pinguis  of  Becher  is 
to  Stahl  not  fire  itself,  but  only  the  condition  necessary  for  the 
production  of  fire,  and  he  names  it  "  phlogiston."  The  metal  and 
the  principle  of  fire  combine  together. 

"I  called  it  Phlogiston  [= burnt,  from  <t>\oyiC(iv^to  set  on  fire]  as  it  is 
certainly  in  the  first  place  a  combustible  and  inflammable  principle,  and  one 
especially  capable  of  directly  taking  up  heat." 

Beyond  this  Stahl  does  not  commit  himself  concerning  the 
nature  and  the  properties  of  phlogiston,  and  it  is  left  an  open 
question  whether  this  phlogiston  is  capable  of  real  existence,  and 
whether  it  could  be  isolated.  The  more  easily  a  substance  bums, 
the  richer  it  is  in  phlogiston,  and  Stahl  looks  upon  soot  as  nearly 
pure  phlogiston. 

"  The  metals  thus  burnt  cannot  return  to  their  metallic  form  by  any  experi- 
ment or  addition  whatever,  except  by  what  can  again  communicate  and 
supply  to  them  inflammable  material" 

Carbon,  a  substance  peculiarly  rich  in  phlogiston,  is  able  to 
effect  such  a  transfer,  and  hence  the  reducing  action  of  carbon  on 
metal  calxes. 

The  phenomena  of  the  combustion  and  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  combustible  substance  thus  find  an  extremely  simple  and 
perfectly  consistent  explanation,  which  is: 

1.     Combustible  substance  -  phlogiston  =  Burnt  substance 


ag.  metals,  sulphur,  \ 


metal  calxes,  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids, 
&c. 


.g.  uim;fiUH,  8uipnur,\ 
phosphorus,  &c.       I  -  phlogiston 

2.     Burnt  substance  +  phlogiston  ==  Combustible  substance 

e,g.  metal  calxes,  sul-\       .         h}     '  t  )      ^metals,  sulphur,   phoB- 

The  immense  importance  and  value  of  this  explanation  cannot 
be  overrated.     A  whole  number  of  facts,  some  of  them  at  first  sight 
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very  different,  like  the  burning  of  carbon  and  the  calcination  of  a 

metal,  such  as  lead,  are  by  experimental  study  shown 
hypothesis  to  beloug  to  the  samo  class,  and  are  all  comprised  in 

MSSbuition,  ^^^  explanation  given  by  means  of  a  very  simple 
tSd  redittion  ^"^^  plausible  hypothesis.  And  many  other  facts 
and  Alto  '  discovered  or  investigated  later  and  shown  to  be- 
Mhition  *  long  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  fit  in  with  it 
of  _meui»  in         equally  well ;  for  instance  the  solution  of  metals  in 

acids  when  the  products  are  the  gas  hydrogen  (then 
called  inflammable  air),  and  a  substance  identical  with  that 
obtained  when  the  metal  calx  dissolves  in  acid  without  evolution 
of  gas.  Hence  the  solution  of  the  metal  could  be  looked  upon 
as  comprising  two  distinct  processes,  first  that  of  calcination  and 
next  that  of  solution  of  the  calx  in  the  acid.  The  calcination  and 
attendant  elimination  of  phlogiston  must  therefore  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  inflammable  air,  which  might  be  phlogiston  itself, 
but  which  anyhow  must  be  a  substance  rich  in  phlogiston.  And 
the  experimentally  established  fact  that  a  metal  calx  when  heated 
with  inflammable  air  regenerates  the  metal,  is  in  perfect  agreement 
with  this  view,  and  can  rank  as  a  valuable  deductive  verification 
of  the  hypothesis.  Hence  the  phenomena  of  the  solution  of  metals 
in  acids  became  included  in  the  same  theory  as  those  of  com- 
bustion, calcination  and  reduction,  to  which  was  added  before 
long,  respiration. 

But  side   by  side   with  these   positive  achievements  of  the 
hypothesis,  which  warrant  its  being  referred  to  as  the  "  phlogistic 

theory,"  there  soon  grew  up  formidable  difficulties, 
countered'  *by  somo  cascs  which  could  not  be  explained  in  terms  of 
tiie^  phiopstic     ^YiQ  original  simple  hj^othesis,  others  which  were 

in  direct  contradiction  to  its  deductive  inferences. 
Subsidiary  hypotheses  had  to  be  framed  in  quick  succession,  until 
what  at  first  had  been  simple  and  consistent,  had  become  compli- 
cated and  contradictory,  and  hence  unmanageable.  The  chief  of 
these  difficulties  were  that:  (1)  Metal  calxes,  and  in  fact  all  burnt 
substances,  are  heavier  than  the  original  combustible  substances. 
(2)  Burning  requires  the  presence  of  air.  (3)  Substances  bum 
much  better  in  the  gas  now  named  oxygen  than  in  ordinary 
air.  (4)  The  identification  by  many  chemists  of  phlogiston 
with  inflammable  air  (hydrogen)  led  to  the  substitution  for  a 
vague  principle  of  a  substance  whose  properties  were  definite  and 

3—2 
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fixed,  and  capable  of  being  investigated  experimentally.  (5)  The 
substance  named  red  precipitate,  which  is  mercury  calx,  can  be 
changed  into  the  metal  without  addition  of  phlogiston. 

Each  of  these  points  will  now  be  dealt  with  separately,  with 
the  object  of  discussing  the  particular  difficulty  or  difficulties  it 
presented  to  the  phlogistic  theory,  how  the  theory  tried  to  over- 
come these,  and  the  success  or  failure  it  met  with  in  these  attempts. 

1.  The  fact  that  the  calcination  of  metals  was  attended  by 
increase  in  weight   was  not   new  and  had  been  perfectly  well 

established  at  the  time  when  the  phlogistic  h3rpo- 
(i)  Increase  thesis  was  first  promulgated.  It  had  been  noticed  in 
caidnation.  °"      the  eighth  ccntury  by  the  Arabian  Alchemist  Qeber, 

and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  observations  concerning  this  occurrence  were  many  and  defi- 
nite.    Thus  Lemery  in  his  Goura  de  Chyviie  (1675)  says : 

^  In  the  calcination  of  lead  and  of  several  other  substances  there  occurs 
an  effect,  which  well  deserves  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  it ; 
it  is  that  although  by  the  action  of  the  fire  the  sulphurous  or  volatile  parts 
of  the  lead  are  dissipated,  which  should  make  it  decrease  in  weight,  never- 
theless after  a  long  calcination  it  is  found  that  instead  of  weighing  less  than 
it  did,  it  weighs  more." 

Many  were  the  explanations  of  this  fact,  that  a  substance  giving 
up  its  inflammable  principle,  be  this  "fire  matter,"  or  '^sulphur," 
or  "  terra  pinguis,"  or  "  phlogiston,"  thereby  became  heavier.  Some 
of  these,  like  the  observation  of  the  fiwst  itself,  go  back  to  pre- 
phlogistic  times. 

An  attitude — the  word  explanation  cannot  be  used — with  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise,  since  it  is  so  common  a  way 
of  settling  a  difficulty,  consisted  in  saying  that  this 
unimportant  iucrcasc  in  Weight  was  so  unimportant  a  fiwt  that 
it  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  This  was  the 
course  followed  by  Stahl  himself,  who  well  knew  of  the  increase 
in  weight  on  calcination.  Others  realised  the  occurrence,  and 
stated  it  as  a  feet,  admitting  their  incapacity  to  deal  with  it  in 
tbe  then  state  of  the  science.  The  reporter  on  a  memoir  pre- 
sented by  Tillet  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  1763  says  on  the 
subject  of  the  increase  in  weight  of  calcined  lead : 

"The  increase  in  weight  falls  therefore  solely  to  the  litharge,  and  this  is  a 
true  chemical  paradox,  which  the  results  of  experiment  place  beyond  doubt. 
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But  though  it  is  easy  to  prove  the  occurrence,  it  is  not  as  easy  to  give  a 
ih  EzpUna-  satisfactory  reason  for  it ;  it  lies  outside  all  our  physical 
tion  left  to  conceptions,  and  we  must  leave  to  time  the  solution  of  this 
future  times.         difficulty.'' 

This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  attitude,  and  it  generally  happens 
that  at  any  stage  in  the  development  of  a  theory,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  residual  facts,  which  at  the  time  do  not  find 
their  explanation  in  terms  of  the  hjrpothesis  underlying  the  theory. 
Such  facts  may  be  explained  later  on  as  singular  or  disguised 
results  of  the  very  hypothesis  with  which  they  seemed  to  conflict, 
or  they  may  be  due  to  other  extraneous  causes  not  taken  into 
account,  and  generally  it  is  the  further  study  of  such  residual 
facts  that  initiates  progress  along  new  lines.  It  must  depend  on 
their  number  and  importance  relatively  to  the  positive  achieve- 
ments of  the  theory,  whether  their  explanation  and  incorporation 
may  be  left  to  future  work,  or  whether  the  theory  itself  must  be 
modified  or  even  abandoned. 

A  very  common  attempt  at  explaining  the  observed  increase 
of  weight  was  that  of  endowing  heat  with  weight,  and  saying  that 
fire  matter  had  combined  with  the  burning  sub- 
fire  ma^  is  stance.  Boyle's  name  is  specially  associated  with 
22JJJJ  *°  **•  this  view,  which  however  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
experiment. 

"It  will  not  be  irrational  to  conjecture  that  multitudes  of  these  fiery 
corpuscles,  getting  in  at  the  pores  of  the  glass,  may  associate  themselves 
with  the  parts  of  the  mizt  body  whereon  they  work,  and  with  them  constitute 
new  kinds  of  compound  bodies,  according  as  the  shai)e,  size  and  other 
affections  of  the  parts  of  the  dissipated  body  happen  to  dispose  them..  ..I  have 
been  induced  to  think  that  the  particles  of  an  open  fire  working  upon  some 
bodies  may  really  associate  themselves  therewith  ;  and  add  to  the  quantity." 
(Boyle,  The  Sceptical  ChymUt,  1661.) 

Others  again,  much  admired  by  certain  of  their  contemporaries 
for  their  supposed  ingenuity,  thought  that  the  ob- 
fer  bSTM^tet  served  increase  in  weight  was  apparent  only,  due  to 
«eMe  iQ  den.  condensation,  decrease  in  volume,  whereby  the 
volume  of  air  displaced  got  less,  and  hence  the  loss 
of  weight  on  weighing  in  air  less,  and  hence  the  apparent  weight 
greater.  But  it  had  escaped  the  attention  of  this  school  that  the 
increase  in  weight  observed  was  in  all  cases  very  much  greater 
than  could  be  thus  accounted  for,  and  further,  that  since  most 
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metal  calxes  have  a  lesser  density  than  the  metals,  their  formation 
must  be  attended  by  expansion  and  not  contraction. 

And  finally  there  were  those  who  held  the  view,  promulgated 
even  before  the  phlogistic  theory  had  been  seriously  attacked,  that 
phlogiston  was  the  principle  of  levity,  that  it  was 
is   ^endowtd     endowed  with  the  property  of  negative  gravity,  a 
^^**ht*"^***^*      view   no  doubt   due   to  the  observed   upward  ten- 
dency of  flame. 

2.  It  was  equally  well  known  that  substances  could  not  bum 
out  of  contact  with  air.     Geber  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 

century  directs  that  the  calcination  of  mercury 
(a)  Air  is  should  be  Carried  out  in  open  vessels,  and  fix)m  his 

combustion.        time  datos  the  explanation  that  the  air  is  required 

to  take  up  escaping  moisture.  Boyle  (1672)  shows 
that  sulphur  does  not  bum  in  a  vacuum;  Stahl  knows  that 
calcination  is  not  possible  in  closed  vessels  or  in  vacua,  and  that 
even  soot,  according  to  him  the  purest  phlogiston,  will  not  bum 
out  of  contact  with  air. 

"Metallic  antimony,  copper,  lead,  not  even  tin  can  be  burned  in  quite 
closed  or  full  vessels." 

Becher's  explanation  was  that  air  is.  required  to  take  up  the 
"escaping  particles"  and  Stahl  follows  him,  holding  that  phlo- 
giston cannot  escape  unless  there  is  something:  to 

Air     supposed       T  ,        .  .         i^         i     •        i  i  i        i  • 

to  be  neces-  take  it  up,  to  absorb  it ;  but  he  regaxds  this  power 
sorting***^  the  of  absorption  as  limited,  thus  accounting  for  the  fact 
escaping  phio-      ^hat  in  a  limited  volume  of  air  combustion  is  also 

giston. 

limited.  The  name  of  "  phlogisticated  air  "  for  that 
which  remains  behind  (nitrogen)  when  ordinary  air  is  deprived  of 
the  power  of  supporting  combustion,  that  is  when  it  is  saturated 
with  phlogiston,  expressed  this  view.  This  explanation  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  the  residual  gas  is  less 
than  that  of  the  original  air. 

C.  W.  Scheele  (1742 — 1786),  an  eminent  Swedish  chemist,  the 
discoverer  and  investigator  of  chlorine,  manganese  and  oxygen. 
The  lesser  *^^  ^^  *  large  number  of  most  important  organic 
reJidusi°^^r  substances,  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  phlogistic 
not  accounted      theory,  clearly  realised  this  difficulty.     This  is  what 

he  says  on  the  subject : 
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'*It  is  not,  as  may  be  seen,  a  trifling  circumstance  that  phlogiston^  whether 
it  separates  itself  from  substances  and  enters  into  union  with  air,  with  or 
without  a  fiery  motion,  still  in  every  cose  diminishes  the  air  so  considerably 
in  its  external  bulk.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  was  not  able  to  find  again 
the  lost  air.  One  might  indeed  object,  that  the  lost  air  still  remains  in  the 
residual  air  which  can  no  more  unite  with  phlogiston ;  for,  since  I  have  found 
that  it  is  lighter  than  ordinary  air,  it  might  be  believed  that  the  phlogiston 
united  with  this  air  makes  it  lighter,  as  appears  to  be  known  already  from 
other  experiments.  But  since  phlogiston  is  a  substance,  which  always 
presupposes  some  weight,  I  much  doubt  whether  such  hypothesis  has  any 
foundation/  {Chemical  Treatue  on  Air  and  Fire,  1777.  Alembic  Club 
Reprint,  No.  8.) 

There  were  various  other  explanations  for  the  necessity  of  air 
in  combustioD,  which  somewhat  approximated  to  the  correct  one, 
in  that  they  assumed  a  fixing  by  the  burning  substance  of  part  of 
the  air.  Of  these  the  most  interesting,  because  simultaneously 
explaining  the  increase  in  weight  observed,  is  that  given  in  1630 
by  the  French  physician  Jean  Rey,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

3.     On  August  1st,  1774,  the  English  chemist  John  Priestley 
(1733 — 1804?),  to  whom  the   science   owes  the  invention  of  im- 
portant methods  for   the   collection  and  storing  of 
diacoras  *^        gases,  and  who  by  substituting  mercury  for  water 
^i^uTa  ^    *he    liquid  above   which   gases   were   collected, 

better  sup-  discovered  gaseous  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  etc., 
biution  than  obtained  another  new  gas  of  most  startling  properties. 
^^'  Priestley  tells  us  himself  how  he  believed  that 

''More  is  owing  to  wbat  we  call  chance,... tban  to  any  proper  design  or 
preconceived  theory  in  this  businecis''  {ExperimenU  and  Observations  on 
Diferent  Kinds  of  Air,  1776), 

and  he  proceeds  to  show  how  large  a  share  this  element  of  chance 
had  in  his  discovery  of  this  new  gas,  and  how  he  was  continually 
"  surprised  "  by  something  perfectly  unexpected  happening.  His 
results  were  not  published  till  1775,  but  when  he  was  in  Pans 
in  the  October  of  1774  he  told  Lavoisier  of  his  discovery  and 
thereby  supplied  the  French  chemist  with  the  most  efficient  weapon 
for  attacking  the  phlogistic  theory.  The  priority  in  the  discovery 
of  this  new  gas  is  no  doubt  due  to  Scheele  who,  two  years  earlier, 
had  prepared  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  including  that  first  used  by 
the  English  chemist,  and  who  also  investigated  its  properties,  but 
did  not  publish  his  results  till  four  years  after  his  own  discovery, 
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and  two  years  after  Priestley's.  The  gas  was  obtained  by  heating 
with  a  burning-glass  "  mercurius  calcinatus  per  se,"  the  substance 
produced  by  heating  mercury  in  air,  and  it  had  the  remarkable 
property  of  supporting  combustion  much  better  than  ordinary  air. 
"Red  precipitate,"  the  substance  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
solution  of  a  mercury  salt  by  a  mild  or  caustic  alkali,  was  found 
to  yield  the  same  gas. 

To  account  for  the  remarkable  combustion-supporting  property 
of  the  new  gas,  the  additional  hypothesis  was  framed  that,  whilst 
ordinary  air  already  contained  some  phlogiston,  the 
toconuinsomc  ucw  gas,  hcucc  Called  "  dephlogisticated  air,"  did  not. 
Already!  whilst  I*  could  therefore  take  up  more  phlogiston,  support 
tenticd^dT  hi"  combustion  better  than  ordinary  air,  a  gradation  of 
gisticated  air  property  which  we  might  compare  with  the  water- 
absorbing  power  of  a  sponge.  The  dephlogisticated 
air — Priestley's  new  gas,  our  oxygen — would  correspond  to  the  dry 
sponge,  the  ordinary  air  to  the  wetted  but  not  saturated  sponge, 
and  the  phlogisticated  air  to  the  completely  saturated  sponge 
which  can  take  up  no  more  water.  The  fact  that  calcination  and 
certain  combustions  when  carried  out  in  ordinary  air  always  left 
a  gaseous  residue  of  phlogisticated  air,  but  left  no  such  residue 
when  carried  out  in  dephlogisticated  air,  was  of  course  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  this  explanation,  according  to  which 
ordinary  air  was  a  substance  intermediate  between  dephlogisti- 
cated and  phlogisticated  air  and  which  would  require  the  final 
result  of  combustion  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

4.     The  identification   of  phlogiston  with   hydrogen   already 

referred  to,  which  on  the   one   hand  gave  valuable   support  to 

the  phlogistic  theory,  bringing  within  its  compass  the 

<4)  Phlogiston     phenomenon  of  the  solution  of  metals  in  acids,  on 

is   identified  V,  Tnn      i        •       • 

(  with  hydrogen,     the  Other  hand  proved  a  great  difficulty  m  its  way. 

As  long  as  phlogiston  was  looked  upon  as  a  "  prin- 

;  ciple"  not  isolated,  any  properties  conveniently  required  from  it 

I  — including  that  of  negative  gravity — could  be  assigned  to  it; 

it  could  be  supposed  to  be  adding  itself  to  and  removing  itself 

from  matter  at  will.     But  this  became  impossible  when  a  definite 

substance,  capable  of  having  all  its  properties  investigated,  took 

its  place.     If  the  change  of  metal  calx  to  metal  simply  consisted 

in  the  addition  of  phlogiston,  and  if  phlogiston  is  inflammable  air, 
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why  should  water  be  formed  when  a  metal  calx  is  heated  in 
hydrogen,  and  what  becomes  of  this  hydrogen  when,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  calcination,  it  escapes  from  the  metal  ?  These  and  similar 
questions  proved  inconvenient,  and  no  answer,  at  auy  rate  no 
satisfaictoiy  answer,  was  forthcoming. 

6.  But  what  in  the  light  of  to-day  should  have  proved  the 
greatest  blow  to  the  already  much  discredited  theory  of  phlogiston 

was  the  discovery  that  the  relation 
?2hi  ^d^Z  metal  calx -h  phlogiston  =  metal 

mereu^^th-  Certainly  was  not  universal,  since  the  calx  of  mercury 
out  the  addi-     could  be  Toduced  to  metallic  mercury  without  the 

tion    of   phio-  IT.  n  11*  1  ' 

Kiston.  addition   of  any  phlogiston   whatever,  t,e.  without 

heating  with  carbon.  The  first  observations  on  this 
subject  are  due  to  Bayen^  who,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Chemical 
Experiments  made  with  some  Precipitates  of  Mercury  witb^  the 
Object  of  discovering  their  Nature,"  gives  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions undertaken  primarily  to  account  for  the  increase  in  weight 
on  calcinatioiL     The  results  he  obtained  were  unexpected : 

^  Sucb  are  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  precipitates  considered,  when 
treated  in  the  manner  described,  phenomena  which  are  truly  startling,  and 
which  demand  long  and  laborious  work  from  the  chemist  who  wishes  to  prove 
their  occmrence,  and  by  experiment  to  find  a  cause  for  each." 

So  startling,  because  so  contradictory  to  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  theory  of  phlogiston  do  his  results  appear  to  him, 
that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  ofifer  at  the  outset  a  sort  of  apology, 
a  declaration  of  good  faith : 

'*  Since  I  take  no  side  but  that  of  truth  when  I  know  it,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  retail  simply  and  with  perfect  honesty  the  details  and  the  results  of 
my  experiments ;  the  first  of  these  were  imperfect  and  guided  by  preju- 
dice, but  they  led  me  insensibly  to  others  which  made  me  turn  from  the  error 
under  which  I  had  lain" ; 

and  further  on 

"  In  giving  an  account  of  the  following  experiments,  I  shall  no  longer  use 
the  language  of  the  disciples  of  Stahl,  who  will  be  obliged  to  remodel  their 
doctrine  of  phlogiston;  or  to  admit  that  the  precipitates  of  mercury,  with 
which  I  deal,  are  not  metal  calxes,  though  they  have  been  held  to  be  so  by 
some  of  their  most  celebrated  chemists ;  or  else  to  assume  that  there  are 
calxes  which  can  be  reduced  without  the  agency  of  phlogiston." 

1  J.phys.  m.  1774  (pp.  136,  2S1). 
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Bayen's  experiments  were  the  following : 

Weighed  quantities  of  metallic  mercury  were  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  then  precipitated  by  fixed  alkali  (potassium  car- 
bonate), or  caustic  alkali  (potash),  or  lime.  The 
Bayen's  ex-  precipitates  when  well  washed,  dried  and  weisfhed, 
mercury  calx.  Were  mvanably  tound  heavier  than  the  mercury 
taken.  He  assumes  the  identity  of  these  precipi- 
tates with  each  other  and  with  calcined  mercury,  though  he  admits 
that  he  has  not  absolutely  proved  it.  For  this  assumption  of 
identity  he  finds  support  in  the  feet  that  all  these  precipitates, 
when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated,  yielded  metallic  mercury 
and  fixed  air,  just  as  does  calcined  mercury  itself.  But  the 
"  startling  "  part  of  the  work  consisted  in  the  discovery  that  when 
the  metal  calx  was  heated  by  itself,  without  carbon  to  provide  the 
phlogiston  supposed  necessary  for  reduction,  metallic  mercury  was 
formed  and  a  gas  evolved.  Priestley's  discovery  and  investigation 
of  this  gas  occurred  later  in  the  same  year,  but  his  results  were 
not  published  till  the  year  after.  Bayen  worked  with  weighed 
quantities  of  mercury  calx  in  retorts  of  known  capacity  communi- 
cating with  receivers,  the  volume  of  which  was  also  known,  and 
which  were  placed  over  water.  The  volume  of  gas  evolved  could 
thus  be  measured.  This  he  did,  and  he  also  weighed  the  metallic 
mercury  formed,  and  the  unchanged  residue.  He  did  not  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  gas  evolved,  nor  did  he  even  distinguish 
it  from  the  fixed  air  obtained  on  reducing  the  calx  with  charcoal, 
but  he  noted  that  the  volume  of  gas  evolved  was  in  both  cases 
approximately  the  same.  The  result  of  this  quantitative  experi- 
ment is  embodied  in  the  following  summary : 

osces    gros    grains 
Weight  of  mercury  calx  prepared  according  to  the 
description  given  {i.e.  pp.  by  alkalis  from  the 

solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid) , i     =         l  o         0 

This  on  reduction  without  the  intermediary  of 
carbon  gave  a  few  drops  of  water  which 
deposited  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  which 

were  estimated «        0      '  0         3\ 

and  revived  mercury =        074 

and  earth  remaining  unchanged  at  the  bottom 

of  the  retort =        003 

and  an  estimated  loss  of  mercury &=        o         0         4, 

0      7     ii 
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"Hence  the  diminutioQ  in  weight  suflFered  by  the  mercury  calx  on 
reduction  to  metallic  mercury  has  been  58  grains^.  I  cannot  state  positively 
that  these  58  grains  are  the  true  weight  of  the  elastic  fluid  liberated  from 
one  ounce  of  this  calx,  but  certainly  everything  leads  to  this  belief/' 

Bayen  then  returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  increase  in 

weight  observed  in  the  calcination  of  the  mercury  by  his  method, 

and  he  quite  correctly  puts  it  down  to  two  causes : 

Bayen's  ex-  .         .  . 

pianation  of  (i)  Contamination  with  the  materials  used  in  solu- 
t^i^To^c  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  precipitation,  the  solutions  adhering  so 
calcination  of  teuaciouslv  to  the  precipitated  calx  that  their  com- 
plete  removal  by  washmg  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  if  not  an  impossibility* ;  (ii>  combination  with  an  elastic 
fluid: 

'*  The  experiments  which  I  have  performed  and  which  may  have  suffered 
through  not  having  been  better  presented  to  the  Public,  oblige  me  to  conclude 
that  in  the  mercurial  calx  to  which  I  refer,  the  mercury  owes  its  calcined 
state,  not  to  any  loss  of  phlogiston  sustained,  but  to  its  intimate  combination 
with  the  elastic  fluid,  the  weight  of  which,  in  adding  itself  to  that  of  the 
mercury,  constitutes  the  second  cause  of  the  increase  observed  in  the 
precipitates  examined." 

Bayen  s  work  is  more  valuable  for  having  brought  to  light  a 
phenomenon  inconsistent  with  the  very  fundamental  conception  of 
the  phlogistic  theory,  than  for  having  helped  towards  the  substi- 
tution of  a  newer  and  better  explanation  for  the  one  so  discredited; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  the  explanation  given  by  him 
for  the  phenomenon  investigated  closely  approximates  to  the 
correct  one.  But  his  proofs  were  not  complete,  and  hence  his  own 
statement  of  his  inference  lacked  definiteness  and  personal  con- 
viction. 

Insufficiency  of  proofs,  but  certainly  not  want  of  self-confidence 
must  also  be  charged  against  that  explanation  of  the  phenomena 

of  calcination  which  is  found  in  the  work  already 
^^\^^'  |.  referred  to  (p.  39)  of  an  investigator  a  century  and 
calcination.         a  half  earlier.     In  1630  Jean  Bey  published  a  series 

of  essays  entitled :  "  Essays  of  Jean  Bey,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  on  the  Besearches  of  the  Cause  owing  to  which  Tin  and 
Lead  increase  in  Weight  when  they  are  calcined'." 

*  1  oncers  gro«  ;  1  gros=72  grains. 

*  Ordinary  gravimetric  analysis  familiarises  one  with  the  difficulty  of  washing 
precipitated  mercnric  or  capric  or  argentic  oxide. 

*  AJembio  Cinb  Beprints,  No.  11. 
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*'  Now  I  have  made  the  preparations,  nay,  laid  the  foundations  for  my 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  sieur  Brun,  which  is,  that  having  placed  two 
pounds  six  ounces  of  fine  English  tin  in  an  iron  vessel  and  heated  it  strongly 
on  an  open  furnace  for  the  space  of  six  hours  with  continual  agitation  and 
without  adding  anything  to  it,  he  recovered  two  pounds,  thirteen  ounces  of 
a  white  calx  ;  which  filled  him  at  first  with  amazement,  and  with  a  desire  to 
know  whence  the  seven  ounces  of  surplus  had  come.  And  to  increase  the 
difficulty,  T  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  not  only  whence  these  seven 
ounces  have  come,  but  besides  them  what  has  replaced  the  loss  of  weight 
which  occurred  necessarily  from  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  tin  on  its 
conversion  into  calx,  and  from  the  loss  of  the  vapours  and  exhalations  which 
were  given  off  To  this  question,  then,  I  respond  and  sustain  proudly, 
resting  on  the  foundations  already  laid,  *  That  this  increase  in  weight  comes 
from  the  air,  which  in  the  vessel  has  been  rendered  denser,  hea\ner,  and  in 
some  measure  adhesive,  by  the  vehement  and  long-continued  heat  of  the 
furnace :  which  air  mixes  with  the  calx  [frequent  agitation  aiding]  and 
becomes  attached  to  its  most  minute  particles  :  not  otherwise  than  water 
makes  heavier  sand  which  you  throw  into  it  and  agitate,  by  moistening  it  and 
adhering  to  the  smallest  of  its  grains '." 

The  maimer  in  which  Rey  arrives  at  his  answer  is  not  by  any 
direct  experiments  on  calcination,  but  rather  by  experiments  and 
the  reference  to  experiments  of  a  purely  physical  nature,  such  as 
the  discussion  of  the  causes,  like  change  of  volume,  which  can,  and 
of  those,  like  heat,  which  cannot,  produce  change  of  weight.  Thus 
he  lays  a  sound  foundation  for  his  method,  which  is  one  of 
elimination,  showing  that  none  of  the  causes  to  which  it  had  been 
usual  to  ascribe  the  observed  increase  in  weight  could  be  con- 
sidered legitimate ;  that  it  could  not  be  due  to  the  giving  up  of 
heat  of  negative  gravity,  nor  to  the  absorption  of  fire  matter  of 
positive  weight,  not  to  an  increase  in  density,  not  to  the  absorption 
of  soot  or  of  anything  else  from  the  materials  of  the  containing 
vessels.  And  so  none  is  left  unchallenged  of  all  the  possible  modes 
of  explanation  save  that  of  the  fixation  of  the  air.  Therefore 
his  explanation,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of 
proof;  it  amounted  to  showing  that  every  hypothesis  made  so  far 
was  inadmissible  and  to  bringing  forward  another,  which  however 

was  not  tested  deductively  in  any  way.  With  re- 
Scnc*ofRc  '8  ^^^  *^  ^^^  P*^  played  by  the  air  in  producing  the 
explanation.        increase  of  weight,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Key's  view 

dififered  widely  fi-om  that  propounded  later  and  now 
held.  He  did  not  look  upon  it  as  the  cause  of  calcination,  to  him 
it  was  not  a  case  of  the  combination  of  the  metal  with  a  definite 
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portion  of  the  air,  or  even  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  air  as  a 
whole,  but  it  was  formation  of  the  calx — how  this  was  produced 
he  does  not  say — and  subsequent  condensation  of  air  on  the 
surface  of  this  calx.  So  even  if  it  had  been  more  widely  known 
than  it  was,  Key's  work  could  not  in  itself  have  supplied  a 
satis&ctory  theory  of  combustion. 

It  is  usual  to  state  that  Hooke,  who  published  his  Micrographia 

in  1665,  anticipated  the  modem  view  of  the  nature  of  combustion ; 

but  it  will  appear  fix)m  the  following  extracts  that 

Hooke*8  ex-        whatever  value   may  be  assimed   to   his  work,  it 

planation    of  i  i    •         i      i         i        j  •  ? 

combustion.         camiot  be  claimed  that  he  did  more  than  recogmse 
the  part  played  by  the  air  in  the  process,  while  still 
retaining  the  conception  of  a  "  sulphureous  principle  "  which  is  lost 
by  the  body  in  the  act  of  combustion.     We  are  told  that : 

"From  the  experiment  of  charring  of  coals. ..we  may  learn.. .that  the  air 
in  which  we  live,  move,  and  breath,  and  which  encompasses  very  many,  and 
cherishes  most  bodies  it  encompasses,  that  this  air  is  the  menstruum,  or 
universal  dissolvent  of  all  sulphureous  bodies... that  the  dissolution  of 
sulphureous  bodies  is  made  by  a  substance  inherent,  and  mixt  with  the  air, 
that  is  like,  if  not  the  very  same,  with  that  which  is  fixt  in  saltpeter,  which 
by  multitudes  of  experiments  that  may  be  made  with  saltpeter,  will,  I  think, 
most  evidently  be  demonstrated.... The  dissolving  parts  of  the  air  are  but  few, 
that  is,  it  seems  of  the  nature  of  those  saline  menstruums,  or  spirits,  that  have 
very  much  flegme  mixt  with  the  spirits,  and  therefore  a  small  parcel  of  it  is 
quickly  glutted,  and  will  dissolve  no  more ;. .  .whereas  saltpeter  is  a  menstnium, 
when  melted  and  red-hot,  that  abounds  more  with  those  dissolvent  particles, 
and  therefore  as  a  small  quantity  of  it  will  dissolve  a  great  sulphureous  body, 
so  will  the  dissolution  be  very  quick  and  violent... It  is  observable,  that,  as 
in  other  solutions,  if  a  copious  and  quick  supply  of  fresh  menstruum,  though 
but  weak,  be  poured  on,  or  applied  to  the  dissoluble  body,  it  quickly  consumes 
it :  so  this  menstruum  of  air,  if  by  bellows,  or  any  other  such  contrivance,  it 
be  copiously  apply *d  to  the  shining  body,  is  found  to  dissolve  it  as  soon,  and 
as  violently  as  the  more  strong  menstruum  of  melted  nitre." 

Hooke  finishes  the  exposition  of  his  views  concerning  com- 
bustion with  the  remark: 

**  This  hypothesis  I  have  endeavoured  to  raise  from  an  infinite  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  the  process  of  which  would  be  much  too  long  to  be 
here  inserted,  and  will  perhaps  another  time  afford  matter  copious  enough  for 
a  much  longer  discourse." 

This  relegation  of  the  definite  statement  of  the  fisuits  on  which 
his  hypothesis  depended  to  an  uncertain  future — the  promise  was 
never  redeemed — ^is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  attitude  towards 
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such  problems  and  makes  an  exact  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Hooke's  contribution  to  a  true  theory  of  combustion  impossible. 

Towards  1775  something  better  was  all  that  was  required  to 
bring  about  the  final  abandonment  of  the  phlogistic  theory  which 
by  then  had  become  untenable.  Encumbered  with  subsidiary 
hypotheses  of  all  sorts,  it  could  not  even  clumsily  perform  the 
work  required  firom  it,  and  something  better  was  furnished  by 
Lavoisier*. 

The  nature  of  Lavoisier's  combustion  hypothesis  and  its  de- 
velopment into  a  theory,  the  exposition  of  his  method — most 
important  for  the  purpose  followed  here, — these  will  best  be 
appreciated  by  an  account  of  his  investigations  on  this  subject  in 
the  original  order  of  their  presentation. 

In  1772  he  proved  that  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  on  being 
burnt,  absorb  a  large  volume  of  air  and  increase  in  weight*.  The 
phenomena  themselves  being  of  the  same  nature, 
the^in^crcase  of  the  cause  of  this  increase  in  weight  should  be  the 
blTrninVof*^*  Same  as  that  to  which  is  due  the  increase  in  weight 
phoaphoruB  of  a  metal  on  calcination.     But  to  what  is  this  due  ? 

The  phlogistic  theory  gave  no  answer,  or  rather  a 
number  of  answers  worse  than  none.  Its  success  had  always  lain 
in  its  power  of  dealing  satisfactorily,  from  one  common  point  of 
view,  with  the  qualitative  aspect  of  phenomena.  The  quantitative 
relations  it  did  not  willingly  take  into  account,  and  when  forced  to 
do  so  it  could  not  cope  with  them.  Lavoisier  began  his  work  with 
the  consideration  of  these  very  relations. 

In  a  memoir  deposited  in  1772  and  published  in  1774  entitled, 

"The  Increase  of  the  Weight  of  Metals  on  Calcination,"  he  sets 

himself  the  problem  of  accounting  for  this  increase. 

Lavoisier  on        Jje  berins  with  a  historical  account  of  Stahl's  views 

the  calcination  *^  .  i      /»    i  •    /.  i  • 

of  tin.  on  combustion,  and  of  the  unsatisfactory  explanation 

these  supply  for  the  generally  known  and  accepted 
increase  in  weight  suffered  by  metals  on  calcination.  Much  can 
be  said,  and  so  very  much  has  been  said,  concerning  Lavoisier's 
propensity  to  arrogate   to   himself  the  result  of  other  people's 

*  Anton  Laurent  Lavoisier,  born  1743 ;  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
at  the  early  age  of  25  ;  in  the  service  of  the  State  as  Fermier  G^n^ral  and  director 
of  the  saltpetre  industry ;  impeached  under  the  Keign  of  Terror  and  executed  1794. 
Besides  his  brilliant  work  in  pure  chemistry,  he  introduced  improvements  in 
technology,  and  carried  out  most  important  researches  on  heat. 

*  (Euvres,  n,  (p.  103). 
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work,  and  so  much  research  has  been  devoted  to  proving  him 
utterly  unscrupulous  in  this  respect  S  that  it  a  pleasure  to  find  that 
if  he  failed  in  this  way,  he  did  not  do  so  habitually.  He  refers 
to  Rey's  work  on  the  calcination  of  lead  and  tin  in  the  most 
appreciative  manner  possible  and  describes  it  as  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Just  as  in  the  1770  research  on  the  change  of  water 
to  earth,  he  begins  with  a  splendid  piece  of  reasoning  on  the 
possible  solutions  of  his  problem.  What  is  it  that  could  possibly 
cause  this  increase  in  weight,  and  what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  the  action  of  each  of  these  possible  causes  on  the  weight  of  the 
whole  system  and  of  each  of  its  parts  ?  Then  he  investigates  what 
changes  really  do  occur,  and  hence  infers  what  the  cause  must 
have  been. 

''Thus  theQ  did  I  at  the  beginning  reason  with  myself :  if  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  metals  calcined  in  closed  vessels  is  due,  as  Boyle  had  thought, 
to  the  addition  of  the  matter  of  the  flame  and  the  fire  which  penetrate  the 
porea  of  the  glass  and  combine  with  the  metals,  then  it  follows  that  on 
introducing  a  known  weight  of  metal  into  a  glass  vessel  and  sealing  this 
hermetically,  determining  the  weight  exactly,  and  then  proceeding  to  calcina- 
tion by  a  charcoal  fire — ^just  as  Boyle  had  done — and  then  finally  after 
calcination,  before  opening  it,  again  weighing  the  same  vessel,  this  weight 
must  be  found  augmented  by  that  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fire  matter  which 
had  been  introduced  during  calcination.  But  if,  said  1  to  myself,  the  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  metal  calx  is  not  due  to  the  addition  of  fire  matter  nor 
of  any  other  extraneous  matter,  but  to  the  fixation  of  a  portion  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  vessel,  the  whole  vessel  after  calcination  must  be  no  heavier 
than  before  and  must  merely  be  i>artially  void  of  air,  and  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  will  not  occur  until  after  the  air  required  has  entered." 

The  calcination  of  lead  and  of  tin  in  closed  vessels  is  chosen  for 
the  experimental  testing  of  these  theoretical  considerations.  The 
account  of  the  experimental  operations  and  the  results  obtained, 
are  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  both  embodied  in  the  following  tabular 

representation : 

Experiment  I.  Experiment  II. 

OZ8.  gro8  grains  ozs.  groe  grains 

(1)  Weight  of  tin  taken 8     0      0  8       0       0 

(2)  Weight  of  retort  +  air  contained  in 

it  at  ordinary  temperature 6      2       2*50  12      6     51*75 

(3)  .-.  Weight  of  retort  4- tin  +  air  at 

ordinary  temperatures (1)  + (2)         13      2       2*50  20     6     51*75 

*  Thoipe.    Priestley^  Cavendish^  Lavoisier,  and  La  RSvolution  Chimique.   Kissays 
in  Historical  OiemUtry,  1894  (p.  110) ;  Nature,  London,  42,  1890  (pp.  813,  449). 
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EZPBBIIIENT  L 

OSS.  gros  grams 


EZFBBIMZlfT  II. 

0Z8.  gros  grainB 


The  neck  of  the  retort  was  then 
drawn  out  and  to  prevent  its  being 
shattered  in  the  subsequent  heating,  it 
was  warmed  to  expel  some  of  the  air, 
the  end  of  the  neck  fused  whilst  the 
retort  was  kept  hot,  the  whole  cooled 
and  then  weighed. 

(4)  "Weight  of  retort  +  tin  +  air  at  higher 
temperature 

The  sealed  retort  with  its  contents 
was  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  coal 
fire ;  the  tin  after  melting  became 
coated  with  a  black  substance  which 
sank  in  the  tin.  This  process  was 
continued  until  no  further  change 
seemed  to  occiir.  The  retort  was  then 
cooled  and  weighed. 

(6)    Weight    of   retort  +  residual    tin 
+  burnt  tin  +  residual  air 

(6)  . '.  Change  of  weight  in  the  retort 

and  its  contents  due  to  heating 

=  (4)-(5) 

These  changes  were  commensurate 
with  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  the 
weighings.  The  retort  was  next  opened, 
air  rushed  in  and  it  was  again  weighed. 

(7)  Weight   of   retort  +  residual    tin 

+  burnt  tin  +  air  filling  it  at 
ordinary  temperature 

(8)  .'.  Change  of  weight  due  to  the 

calcination  of  the  tin  and  the 
replacement  of  the  absorbed  air 
by  ordinary  air=(7)--(3) 

From  the  fact  that  (4)  and  (5)  are 
almost  identical,  it  follows  that  the  gain 
in  weight  of  the  tin  must  have  been 
equal  to  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  air.  To 
actually  determine  the  gain  in  weight  of 
the  tin,  the  unchanged  tin  +  burnt  tin 
were  detached  from  the  glass  vessel  and 
weighed.  As  a  check,  the  now  empty 
retort  was  also  reweighed  and  compared 
with  the  original  weight. 


13      1     68-87 


20      6      16-88 


13      1     68-60 


0      0       0-27 


20      6      15-88 


0     0        1-00 


13      2       5-63 


0     0       313 


20      6     61-81 


0     0      10-06 
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EZPERIHEMT  I.  EzPKRnfBHT  II. 

ozs.  gros  grains  ozs.  groe  grRins 

(9)  Weight  of  the  retort  +air  contained 

in  it  at  ordinary  temperature  at 

end  of  experiment 6      2       2*50  12     6     61*62 

(10)  .-.  Change  in  weight  of  the  retort 

=(2)-(9) 0     0      0  0     0       013 

"Weight    of    the    unchanged    tin 

+  biimt  tin 8      0      3*12  8     0      10.-00 

(11)  .'.  Increase  in  weight  of  the  tin 

on  calcination = (10) -(1) 0     0       312  0     0     10-00 

This  increase  in  weight  of  the  tin 
on  calcination  is  therefore  practically 
identical  with  (8X  the  weight  of  air 
which  took  the  place  of  that  absorbed 
in  calcination,  i,e.  3*12  and  3*13  grains ; 
10-00  and  10*06  grains. 

From  the  results  of  these  two  experiments — similar  ones  with 
lead  were  not  successful — Lavoisier  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

'*  Summing  up  the  results  of  the  two  experiments  on  tin  just  described, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  draw  the  following  conclusions  : 

First.  In  a  given  volume  of  air  only  a  fixed  quantity  of  tin  can  be 
calcined  (much  unchanged  tin  had  remained  behind)^. 

Seeondlff.  This  quantity  is  greater  in  a  large  retort  than  in  a  small  one 
(compare  the  figures  under  8  and  11  for  the  two  experiments)'. 

Thirdly.  The  hermetically  sealed  retorts,  weighed  before  and  after  the 
calcination  of  the  tin  contained  in  them,  showed  no  difference  of  weight,  which 
evidently  proves  that  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  metal  arises  neither  from 
the  fire  matter  nor  from  any  other  matter  extraneous  to  the  vessel. 

Fourthly.  In  all  calcinations  of  the  tin  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
metal  is  sufficiently  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air  absorbed,  to  prove- 
that  the  portion  of  the  air  which  combines  with  the  metal  during  calcination 
is  of  sqpecific  gravity  approximately  equal  to  that  of  atmospheric  air." 

Here  then  the  problem  he  had  set  himself  had  been  solved  by 

Lavoisier.     He  had  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  in- 

eLp«imcm»on     crcasc  in  the  weight  of  metals  on  calcination  and  had 

the  calcination     found  it  to  be  combination  with  a  certain  portion 

of  tin.  •  1  . 

of  the  air.     And  having  proved  before  that  sulphur 

^  The  remarks  in  brackets  are  explanatory  insertions. 

*  Knowing  the  density  of  air  and  the  volume  of  his  vessel,  Lavoisier  could 
calculate  the  weight  of  air  contained  in  the  retorts,  and  comparing  this  with  the 
inerease  in  weight  of  the  burnt  tin,  could  estimate  what  fraction  of  the  whole  air 
had  been  absorbed. 

F.  4 
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€iiid  phosphorus  on  burning  also  increase  in  weight  and  absorb  a 
large  volume  of  air,  Lavoisier  must  at  that  stage  be  supposed 
to  have  established  that  combustion  consists  in  combination  with 
a  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air,  whereby  the  increase  in  weight 
on  combustion  is  accounted  for.  But  he  knew  nothing  as  yet 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  portion  of  air  absorbed.  In  the  time 
between  the  memoir  on  the  calcination  of  tin  and  his  next  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  of  combustion,  falls  Priestley's  discovery 
of  a  gas  obtainable  by  the  heating  of  red  precipitate  (burnt 
mercury),  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  this  gas,  and  the 
recognition  that  it  is  a  better  supporter  of  combustion  than 
ordinary  air ;  Lavoisier  hears  of  this  new  fiwt,  and  his  next  paper 
bears  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  helped  thereby. 

In  1775  he  presented  to  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  a  memoir, 
entitled,  "  On  the  Principle  which  combines  with  Metals  during 

Calcination  and  which  augments  their  Weights"  He 
Lavoisier's  ex-  poses  the  question,  what  is  it  that  unites  with  metals 
bSrm  mereunr!     whou  they  are  calcined  and  increase  in  weight  ?    To 

find  the  answer  required,  he  must  evidently  try  to 
regain  the  gas  absorbed,  and  hence  he  is  led  to  the  special  con- 
sideration of  a  case  in  which  this  reduction  can  be  achieved 
without  the  addition  of  another  substance  like  carbon.  Such  a 
substance  he  finds  in  the  calx  of  mercury,  then  called  red  precipi- 
tate or  mercurius  praecipitatus  per  se,  which,  as  had  been  shown 
by  Bayen  and  by  Priestley,  yielded  on  heating  the  metal  mercury 
and  a  gas.  Lavoisier  first  investigates  whether  this  substance  may 
legitimately  be  termed  a  calx,  a  question  which  it  will  be  re- 
membered had  somewhat  disturbed  Bayen,  but  which,  though 
inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  saw  no  way  of  settling 
conclusively.  Lavoisier  heats  some  of  the  red  precipitate  with 
charcoal  in  a  small  retort  and  obtains  metallic  mercury  and  a  gas 
which  he  shows  to  be  fixed  air,  whereby  he  proves  the  original 
substance  to  be  a  calx,  as  it  is  a  class-characteristic  of  calxes  that 
on  being  heated  with  charcoal  they  jrield  the  metal  and  fixed  air. 
He  next  heats  the  red  precipitate  by  itself: 

1  ounce  of  red  precipitate  yields     7  gros  and  18  grains  of 

liquid  mercury  and  78 
cubic  inches^  of  a  gas. 
1  (Euvres,  ii.  (p.  122). 

'  1  old  French  Inch ='02707  metres:  1*066  English  inohes ;   1  old  French  cubic 
inch =19*8  cabio  osntimetres. 
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This  gas  is  not  fixed  air  but  is  endowed  with  quite  different 
and  characteristic  properties,  chief  sonongst  which  is  that  of  being 
a  better  supporter  of  combustion  than  ordinary  air. 

''Accordingly  it  seems  proved  that  the  principle  which  oombines  with 
metals  during  their  calcination  and  which  increases  their  weight  is  no  other 
than  the  purest  portion  of  the  very  air  surrounding  us,  which 
we  breathe,  and  which  in  this  operation  passes  from  the 
expansive  to  the  fixed  state.  Hence  in  all  the  metallic 
reductions  when  charcoal  is  used,  fixed  air  is  obtained,  which 
is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  charcoal  with  the  pure 
portion  of  the  air ;  and  it  ut  very  likely  that  all  the  metallic  calxes  would, 
like  that  of  mercury,  yield  nothing  but  eminently  respirable  air,  were  it 
possible  to  reduce  them  all  without  any  addition,  as  the  mercury  precipitated 
per  se  is  reduced." 

''Since  in  the  reviving  of  the  mercury  calx  all  the  charcoal  disappears 
and  nothing  but  mercury  and  fixed  air  are  obtained,  it  must  he  concluded 
that  the  principle  to  which  till  now  the  name  of  fixed  air  had  heen  given  is 
but  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  eminently  respirable  portion  of  the 
air  with  the  charcoal." 

Here  then  a  second  point  has  been  established,  namely,  the 
nature  of  the  portion  of  the  air  absorbed  in  calcination.  But 
nothing  short  of  unassailable  proof  satisfied  Lavoisier,  and  in  his 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  published  in  1789,  is  found  an 
experiment  on  the  quantitative  synthesis  and  analysis  of  the 
mercury  calx,  which  is  conclusive.  No  date  is  given  as  to  when 
this  experiment  was  first  performed,  but  by  its  nature  it  joins  itself 
to  the  one  just  described\ 


Lavoisier's 
quantitstive 
synthesis  and 
analysis      of 
mercury  calx. 


Fig.  4.    Lavoisier's  apparatus  for  the  Calcination  of  Mercury. 
1  (Euvres,  i.  m.  (p.  86). 
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Synthesis  of  the  Mercury  calx, 

4  oiinoes  of  very  pure  mercury 
were  placed  in  a  small  retort  com- 
municating with  a  bell-jar  containing 
a  known  volume  of  air  confined  over 
mercmy  in  a  trough  (fig.  4).  The 
retort  with  its  contents  was  heated 
by  means  of  a  charcoal  furnace  for 
12  days  to  just  short  of  boiling.  Be- 
ginning from  the  second  day,  red 
specks  were  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  heated  mercury,  and  these 
increased  for  some  days  in  quantity. 
By  the  12th  day  it  was  seen  that 
calcination  did  not  proceed  further. 
The  fire  was  put  out,  the  volume  of 
residual  air  in  the  bell  jar  was 
measured,  its  nature  investigated, 
and  the  red  substance  formed  was 
collected  and  weighed,  the  quantita- 
tive results  being : 

Volume  of  air  at  the  beginning 

=50  cubic  inches. 
Volume  of  air  at  the  end 
=  42  to  43  cubic  inches. 

.  *.  Volume  of  air  absorbed  in  cal- 
cination 

= 7  to  8  cubic  inches. 
Weight  of  red  substance 
»45  grains. 


**The  air  remaining  behind  after 
this  operation,  which  owing  to  the 
calcination  of  the  mercury  had  been 
reduced  to  j  of  its  original  volimie, 
was  no  longer  fit  for  respiration  nor 
combustion  ;  animals  introduced  into 
it  died  in  a  few  minutes,  and  lights 
were  immediately  extinguished." 


Ancdysis  of  the  Mercury  calx. 


The  45  grains  of  the  red  substance 
which  had  been  collected  were  placed 
in  a  very  small  retort,  arranged  so 
that  it  could  be  heated,  and  the 
gaseous  and  liquid  products  of  the 
decomposition  collected.  When  the 
retort  was  heated,  metallic  mercury 
and  a  gas  were  formed,  the  quantita- 
tive results  being : 

Weight  of  burnt  mercury  taken 

=45  grains. 
Weight  of  metallic  mercury  formed 

=41^  grains. 
Volume  of  gas  evolved 
»7  to  8  cubic  inches. 

In  a  subsequent  memoir  Lavoisier 
states  that  the  density  of  this  gas  is 
^  grain  per  cubic  inch,  which  makes 
the  weight  of  the  above  volume  of 
gas  3^  to  4  grains. 

But  41^-H  3^=45  grains. 

'*  There  were  formed  7  to  8  cubic 
inches  of  an  elastic  fluid  much  more 
adapted  than  ordinary  air  for  support- 
ing combustion  and  the  respiration  of 
animals." 


When   these   two 
formed. 


gases   were  mixed    ordinary    air  was    re- 
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'*  Reflection  on  the  conditions  of  this  experiment  shows  that  the  mercuty 
on  calcining  absorbs  the  salubrious  and  reepirable  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
— that  the  portion  of  the  air  which  remains  behind  is  a  noxious  kind  of  gas 
incapable  of  supporting  combustion  and  respiration.  Hence  atmospheric 
air  is  composed  of  two  elastic  fluids  of  difierent  and  so  to  speak  opposite 
nature." 

Lavoisier  realises  that  the  results  of  this  experiment  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  determining  the  ratio  in  which  these  two  gases 
are  mixed  in  the  atmosphere,  since  the  aflSnity  of  the  mercury  is 
not  sufficiently  great  to  absorb  to  the  last  trace  all  that  portion 
of  the  air  which  acts  as  a  supporter  of  combustion.  Such  a  sub- 
stance he  finds  in  phosphorus,  but  his  investigations  concerning 
the  volumetric  composition  of  air  need  not  here  be 
Ssrimeniof  foUowcd  further.  It  is  more  pertinent  to  take  note 
L«vo»ier  on       Qf  gome  Other  experiments  of  his  in  which  he  arain 

combustion.  -1,1.  -in-i 

demonstrated  that  the  mcrease  m  weight  of  a  sub- 
stance on  calcination  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  gas  absorbed.  This 
was  proved  in  two  ways :  on  the  one  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
experiment  on  tin,  he  weighed  a  hermetically  seeded  glass  balloon 
containing  phosphorus  and  air,  before  and  after  burning,  and  found 
no  change ;  on  the  other  hand  he  ascertained  the  actual  increase 
in  weight  of  a  calcined  metal,  measuring  the  volume  of  gas 
absorbed,  which  when  multiplied  by  the  density  of  the  gas  gives 
its  weight.     The  following  data  refer  to  such  an  experiment : 

Weight  of  iron  before  calcination  « 146-6  grains 

Weight  of  iron  after  calcination  ■>  192*0      „ 

Increase  in  weight  due  to  calcination  =  46'4      „ 

Air  absorbed  —  97    cubic  inches 

1  cubic  inch  of  air  weighs  s     0*47317  grains 

.  -.  97  cubic  inches  weigh  »  45*9  y, 

Difierence  between  increase  in  weight  observed 

and  weight  of  gas  absorbed  =     0*5  „ 

So  £Gtr  Lavoisier's  work  had  consisted  in  an  experimental  study 
of  the  actual  phenomena  of  combustion,  considered  fix>m  the  point 
of  view  of  the  burning  body  and  of  the  air,  without  which  the 
combustion  could  not  occur.  Cause  and  effect  of  everything 
observed  were  correlated,  and  each  conclusion  arrived  at  was  con- 
firmed experimentally.  Not  until  this  foundation  had  been  firmly 
laid  does  he  feel  himself  able  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of 
combustion,  and  to  propound  his  views  on  it.     In  the  memoir, 
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"  On  Combustion^"  published  in  1778,  he  disposes  of  the  view  of  a 
special  principle   of  combustibility  and  enunciates 

views* on* the     tis  viows  ou  the  uaturo  of  combustion,  according  to 

butSon*' *^**"*"     which  the  burnt  substance  is  more  complex  than 
the   combustible   substance,  and   is  formed  by  the 

absorption  of  the  gas,  named  by  Priestley  "  dephlogisticated  air," 

by  Scheele  "  fire  air,"  and  by  Lavoisier  himself  at  first  "  eminently 

pure  air,"  and  afterwards  "  oxygen." 

The  salient  features  of  combustion  and  the  hypothesis  according 

to  which  he  can  explain  combustion,  calcination,  reduction,  and 

respiration,  are: 

(i)  Combustion  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  heat 
and  light. 

(ii)  Substances  can  bum  only  in  Priestley's  dephlogisticated  air. 

(iii)  The  gas  in  which  the  substance  bums  is  absorbed,  and 
there  is  an  exactly  equivalent  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance burnt. 

(iv)  The  burnt  substance  is  an  acid  (sulphuric  or  phosphoric, 
etc.),  or  a  metal  calx  (calcined  mercury,  litharge,  etc.,  etc.). 

Hence  the  mechanism  of  cx)mbustion  according  to  Lavoisier  is 
represented  by: 

Metal  4-      oxygen       =      metal  calx 

Lavoisier's        (simple)  (complex) 

snd  the 
phloflristic 

hypothesis  Metal  calx      -      oxygen      =      metal 

contrasted.  Carbon  withdraws  oxygen,  forming  fixed  air 

in  direct  contradiction  to  the  phlogistic  scheme  : 

Metal  -  phlogiston  «  metal  calx 
(complex)  (simple) 

But  even  in  1778  Lavoisier  is  still  wonderfully  cautious,  and 
guards  himself  expressly  against  the  pretension  of  having  pro- 
pounded an  absolutely  demonstrated  theory. 

"  Further  I  repeat  that  in  attacking  the  doctrine  of  Stahl,  I  do  not  aim 
at  substituting  for  it  a  theory  rigorously  demonstrated,  but  only  a  hypothesis 
which  to  me  seems  more  probable,  more  conformable  with  the  laws  of  nature^ 
and  one  involving  less  of  strained  explanations  and  fewer  contradictions.'' 

^  (Euvrea,  n.  (p.  226). 
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But  he  soon  speaks  out  more  strongly.  .  In  1783  appeared  a 
memoir,  entitled  "  Reflections  concerning  Phlogiston  \'*  After  giving 
his  own  explanation  of  combustion  he  proceeds  to  say : 

"  But  if  in  chemistry  everything  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  without 
the  aid  of  phlogiston,  it  thereby  becomes  eminently  probable  that  such  a 
.    ,  principle  does  not  exist,  that  it  is  a  hypothetical  being,  a 

criticism  of  gratuitous  assumption,  and  soimd  logic  is  opposed  to  un- 
the  theory  of  necessary  complication.  Perhaps  I  might  have  confined 
p  ogiston.  myself  to  these  negative  proofs  and  remained  content  to  show 
that  the  phenomena  can  be  better  explained  without  phlogiston  than  by 
means  of  it ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  speak  out  in  a  more 
definite  and  formal  manner  concerning  a  view  which  I  consider  an  error  fatal 
to  chemistry,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  have  considerably  retarded  progress 
by  the  method  of  false  reasoning  it  has  engendered.  Ail  these  reflections 
prove  what  I  have  advanced,  what  it  has  been  my  object  to  demonstrate, 
what  I  will  repeat  once  more,  namely  that  chemists  have  turned  phlogiston 
into  a  vague  principle,  one  not  rigorously  defined,  and  which  consequently 
adapts  itself  to  all  the  explanations  for  which  it  may  be  required.  Some- 
times this  principle  has  weight  and  sometimes  it  has  not ;  sometimes 
it  is  free  fire  and  sometimes  it  is  fire  combined  with  the  earthy  element ; 
sometimes  it  passes  through  the  pores  of  vessels,  sometimes  these  are 
impervious  to  it ;  it  explains  both  causticity  and  non-causticity,  transparency 
and  opacity,  colours  and  their  absence  ;  it  is  a  veritable  Proteus  changing  in 
form  at  each  instant." 

And  surely  the  severity  of  this  characterisation  of  the  phlogistic 

theory  was  not  undeserved.     That  which  Lavoisier  proposed  to 

put  in  its  place  explained  equally  simply  all  those 

Liivoisicr*s  phenomena  which  it  had  been  the  merit  of  the  older 

explanation  ^ 

solves  the  theory  to  collect  and  prove  to  be  of  the  same 
une^isined  type — combustion,  calcination,  reduction,  respiration, 
%^^th^^.  solution  of  metals  in  acids.  But  everything  which 
to  the  phlogistic  theory  had  proved  a  difficulty 
(ante,  p.  35),  and  which  had  led  to  its  becoming  ineffectually  com- 
plicated by  clumsy  subsidiary  hj^potheses,  finds  a  ready  explanation, 
follows  as  a  natural  inference  from  Lavoisier's  h]rpothesis;  the 
increase  in  weight  on  burning  is  the  consequence  of  combination 
vrith  ponderable  oxygen ;  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  air  and 
the  remaining  behind  of  a  lesser  volume  of  some  different  gas  is 
due  to  the  air  containing  the  combustion-supporting  oxygen  mixed 
with  nitrogen,  a  non-supporter  of  combustion ;  the  better  burning 
in  oxygen  and  the  complete  absorption  of  this  gas  follow  from  the 

^  (Euvrest  n.  (pp.  623,  640). 
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difference  between  oxygen  and  ordinary  air;  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  when  metals  are  dissolved  in  acid  is  understood  when 
water  is  recognised  as  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  from 
which  the  metal  on  its  change  to  calx — a  change  assumed  to 
precede  the  soFution  of  that  calx  in  the  acid — ^withdraws  the 
oxygen  and  liberates  the  hydrogen ;  the  reduction  of  some  metal 
calxes  without  the  intervention  of  carbon  meets  with  the  explanation 
that  in  these  cases  oxygen  is  liberated,  whilst  when  carbon  is  used, 
fixed  air,  a  compound  of  carbon  with  the  oxygen  withdrawn  from 
the  calx,  is  formed. 

And  so  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  eminent  men  like  Priestley, 
Scheele  and  Cavendish  who  themselves,  by  the  discovery  of  oxygen 

and  the  recognition  of  the  composition  of  water,  had 
•titutionofthe  Supplied  Lavoisier  with  the  most  valuable  materials 
SJwd8°of**wm-  ^^^  *^®  building  up  of  his  theory,  but  who  yet  to  the 
bustion  for  the     end  of  their  lives  remsdned  believers  in  phlogiston, 

Lavoisier's  h}rpothesis  was  bound  to  carry  the  day, 
and  did  so  before  long.  But  this  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
very  real  merits  of  the  Phlogistic  Theory,  and  to  the  enormous 
services  it  has  rendered  in  helping  the  development  of  chemistry 
along  truly  scientific  lines. 

"  If  our  hypothesiB  renders  a  reason  for  the  agreement  of  cases  really 
similar,  we  may  afterwards  find  this  reason  to  be  false,  but  we  shall  be  able 
to  translate  it  into  the  language  of  truth."    (Whewell.) 

All  the  change  required  by  the  substitution  of  Lavoisier's  for 
the  phlogistic  h}rpothesis  of  combustion,  consists  in  substituting 
the  words  "  addition  of  oxygen  "  for  "  withdrawal  of  phlogiston," 
and  the  large  number  of  facts  correlated  under  the  old  theory, 
remain  so  under  the  new  one.  It  seems  fitting  to  close  this  chapter 
dealing  with  the  rise  and  development  of  one  theory  and  the 
subsequent  replacement  of  it  by  another,  with  a  well-deserved 
appreciation  of  the  theory  deposed. 

"The  Phlogistic  Theory  was  deposed  and  succeeded  by  the  Tneory  of 
Oxygen.    But  this  ciroiunstance  must  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  really 

sound  and  permanent  part  of  the  opinions  which  the  founders 
^p^iation  ^^  ^^^  phlogistic  theory  taught.  They  brought  together,  as 
of  the  services  processes  of  the  same  kind,  a  number  of  changes  which  at 
^?  *i*  Siewy       ^™^  appeared  to  have  nothing  in  common  ;  as  acidification, 

combustion,  respiration.  Now  this  classification  is  true  ;  and 
its  importance  remains  undiminished,  whatever  are  the  explanations  which 
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we  adopt  of  the  processes  themselves.  ...It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  adoption 
of  the  phlogistic  theoiy,  that  is,  in  supposing  the  processes  [of  acidification, 
combustion  and  respiration]  to  be  subtractions  rather  than  additions,  *of  ttoo 
postibU  rwxds  the  iorong  one  vku  chaaen,  as  if  to  prove  the  pervertity  of  the 
human  tntnd.^  But  we  must  not  foiget  how  natural  it  was  to  suppose  that 
some  part  of  a  body  was  destroyed  and  removed  by  combustion ;  and  we  may 
observe,  that  the  merit  of  Becher  and  Stahl  did  not  consist  in  the  selection 
of  one  road  of  two,  but  in  advancing  so  far  as  to  reach  this  point  of  separation. 
That,  having  done  this,  they  went  a  little  further  on  the  wrong  line,  was  an 
error  which  detracted  little  from  the  merit  or  value  of  the  progress  really 
made."     (Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,) 


CHAPTER  II. 

LAVOISIER  AND  THE  LAW  OF  CONSERVATION  OF  MASS. 

**  Wr<mgly  do  the  Oreeks  suppate  that  aught  begins  or  ceases  to  be;  for 
Tkothing  comes  into  being  or  is  destroyed;  but  all  is  an  aggregation 
or  secretion  of  pre-existing  things  ;  so  that  aU  becoming  might  fnore 
correctly  be  caUed  becoming  mixed,  and  all  corruption,  becoming 
separate" 

Anaxagoras,  cir.  450  b.o. 

"  Men  should  frequently  call  upon  nature  to  render  her  account;  that 
is,  when  they  perceive  that  a  body  which  teas  before  manifest  to  the 
sense  has  escaped  and  disappeared,  they  should  not  admit  or 
liquidate  the  account  before  it  has  been  shown  to  them  where  the 
body  has  gone  to,  and  into  what  it  has  been  received." 

Bacon,  cir.  1623. 

^  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  planet  into  the  solar 
system,  or  to  annihilate  one  already  in  existence  as  to  create  or 
destroy  one  particle  of  hydrogen" 

Dalton,  1808. 

Scientific  work  of  a  very  high  order  is  always  characterised 
by  the  great  importance  and  value  of  what  might  be  termed  its 
side  issues.  In  such  investigations,  apart  from  their  main  subject, 
there  may  be  found  discoveries  of  highly  important  new  fisicts; 
indications  of  the  existence  of  hitherto  unsuspected  laws;  un- 
expected verifications  and  applications  of  principles  already  more 
or  less  clearly  recognised.  This  is  true  in  a  high  degree  of 
Lavoisier's  work;  amongst  the  proofs  and  discoveries  incidental 
to  his  researches  on  combustion  is  the  experimental  basis,  by 
him  supplied,  for  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass. 

The  opening  words  of  Wurtz's  History  of  Chemical  Theory, 
Lavoiiier-i  use  "Chemistry  is  a  French  science  founded  by  Lavoisier 
of  quantiutive     of  immortal  memory"  have  been  made  the  subiect 

methods.  «     .   ,  .  ,         ,  m     ^  . 

of  Violent  controversies,  rendered  unnecessarily  bitter 
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by  national  bias.  The  sweeping  form  of  Wurtz's  statement, 
and  its  consequent  doubtful  validity,  are  evident.  But  if,  as 
is  generally  admitted,  chemistry  only  took  rank  as  a  science 
when  it  made  quantitative  work  its  basis,  then  Lavoisier  must 
be  put  before  anyone  else  as  having  directed  it  into  this  road, 
and  led  it  a  considerable  distance  along  it.  It  is  not  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  before  him  no  one  had  worked  quanti- 
tatively. Black  8^  researches  on  magnesia  alba  (1752) 
tiuSve^wnST  furnish  an  admirable  example  of  the  successful 
application  of  quantitative  methods  to  the  solution 
of  chemical  problems.  Black  holds  that  the  change  from  chalk 
to  lime  consists  only  in  the  withdrawal  of  fixed  air,  and  he  adduces 
in  proof  the  changes  in  weight  accompanying  the  change  from 
chalk  to  lime  and  back  again^ : 

*' A  piece  of  perfect  quicklime,  made  from  two  drams  of  chalk,  and  which 
weighed  one  dram  and  eight  grains,  was  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
thrown  into  a  filtrated  mixture  of  an  ounce  of  a  fixed  alkaline  salt'  and  two 
ounces  of  water.  After  a  slight  digestion,  the  powder,  being  well  washed  and 
dried,  weighed  one  dram  and  fifty-eight  grains^.  It  was  similar  in  every  trial 
to  a  fine  powder  of  ordinary  chalk" 

But  whilst  some  of  Lavoisier's  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
had  worked  quantitatively  and  whilst  one  of  them,  -Cavendish', 

produced  results  of  an  accuracy  which  would  rank 
bSUS^**L«-  high  even  now,  and  which  for  that  time  was  almost 
Cv^emiLh^r^  miraculous,  no  one  had  like  Lavoisier  recognised  the 
^"•n^jt^tive         paramount  importance  of  quantitative  relations,  nor 

used  them  to  the  same  extent  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  course  of  chemical  action.     Ijavoisier's  quantitative  work 

1  Joseph  Black  (1728—1799),  piofesBor  of  ohemittrr  in  the  UniversitieB  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinbor^.  His  researches  on  carbonic  acid  and  its  compounds  with 
the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are  classical,  and  are  in  conception  and  execution 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  by  Lavoisier  to  whom  they  served  as  pattern. 
He  was  also  the  discoverer  of  latent  heat. 
'  The  changes  referred  to  are : 

chalk  heated  =  lime  +  fixed  air 
GaCO,      =  CaO  +     CO, 
lime  +  fixed  alkali  =  chalk  +  caustic  alkali 
CaO+       KaOO,       =CaCOj+        KjO. 
'  Fixed  alkaline  salt = sodium  or  potassium  carbonate. 

^  ^  Since  1  dram  s  60  grains,  the  powder  weighed  only  2  grains  less  than  the 
original  chalk. 

'The  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish  (1781—1810),  eminent  alike  as  chemist  and 
physicist.  His  contributions  to  chemistry  comprise  investigations  on  "inflammable 
air  "  (hydrogen),  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  and  the  recognition  of 
air  as  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  constant  proportions. 
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cannot,  if  accuracy  alone  is  made  the  test,  stand  comparison  with 
that  of  Cavendish,  but  yet  in  another  sense  how  superior! 
Cavendish  is  not  guided  by  the  recognition  of  any  general  principle 
underlying  the  changes  in  weight  which  accompany  chemical 
changes.  He  fires  a  mixture  of  inflammable  air  and  common 
air  in  a  closed  vessel  and  obtains  water,  but  does  not  succeed 
in  what  he  admits  would  be  "very  extraordinary  and  curious," 
namely,  the  verification  of  the  statement  made  by  Priestley, 
that  there  is  invariably  loss  of  weight : 

"Though  the  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  with  different  pro- 
portions of  common  and  inflammable  air,  I  could  never  perceive  a  loss  of 
weight  of  more  than  one-fifbh  of  a  grain,  and  conimonly  none  at  alL"  {Ex- 
perimerUs  on  Air^  1784.) 

Now  if  Lavoisier  had  performed  this  experiment,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  considering  the  great  experimental  difficulties  in- 
volved, and  his  own  inferiority  to  Cavendish  as  an 
aimyB^rded  experimenter,  he  might  have  found  a  change  in 
by  the  recog-  weight  greater  than  \  grain ;  but  it  is  also  quite  cer- 
principicofthe  tain  that  he  would  promptly  have  put  this  loss  down 
of'maM**'**"  ^  experimental  error,  being  guided  in  all  his  work 
and  all  his  reasoning  by  the  clear  recognition  and 
implicit  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of  mass.  From 
the  very  outset  of  his  scientific  career  he  fully  believed,  and  acted 
on  the  belief,  that  in  a  chemical  change  there  is  neither  creation 
nor  destruction  of  matter ;  that  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  one 
substance  is  counterbalanced  by  an  exactly  equal  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  another,  the  total  weight  of  the  system  comprising  the 
two  remaining  absolutely  unaltered;  and  that  the  weight  of  a 
compound  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  constituents. 
And  here  it  must  again  be  emphasized  that  Lavoisier  was  not 
the  first  to  hold  or  promulgate  these  views. 

** '  Nothing  is  created,'  said  Lucretius,  following  Epicurus  and  the  agnostic 
school ;  even  the  alchemists  never  did  pretend  to  create  gold  or  metals,  but 
only  to  transmute  the  fimdamental  and  pre-existing  metaJ.''  (Berthelot^  La 
lUvohUion  Chimiquey  1890.) 

"  It  far  exceeds  the  power  of  meerly  naturall  agents,  and  consequently  of 
the  fire,  to  produce  anew  so  much  as  one  atom  of  matter,  which  they  can  but 
modify  and  alter,  not  create  ;  which  is  so  obvious  a  truth,  that  almost  all  sects 
of  philosophers  have  denied  the  power  of  producing  matter  to  second  causes, 
and  the  Epicureans  and  some  others  have  done  the  like,  in  reference  to  their 
gods  themselves."    (Boyle,  Ths  ScepHooU  Chyftrntj  1661.) 
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What  Lavoisier  did,  was  to  assume  this  permanency  of  weight 
to  apply  to  the  substances  with  which  chemists  dealt,  and  to  be 
independent  of  the  effect  of  heat,  till  then  supposed  by  many  to 
be  ponderable. 

*' Lavoisier  established  a  radical  difference  between  on  the  one  hand 
ponderable  matter,... matter  of  which  the  balance  proved  the  invariability 
before,  during,  and  after  combustion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
Lftvoirier  re-  the  igneous  fluid,  of  which  the  introduction  from  an  outside 
toS*^-  *****  source,  or  the  withdrawal  during  combustion,  neither  in- 
pondenbie.  creased  nor  diminished  the  weight  of  substances  ;  contrary  to 

what  the  partisans  of  phlogiston  had  thought.''    (Berthelot, 
La  Rfydiuion  Chimiqtie.) 

And  Lavoisier's  work,  especially  that  on  combustion,  supplies 

the  data   which   prove   the   validity  of  this   view.     It  may  be 

convenient  to  present  in  a  tabular  form  (p.  62)  such  of 

Experiments        those  data  as  are  derived  from  experiments  alreadv 

of  Lavoisier "»,,.,  ,  ,  i./..  «  . 

proof  of  the      dealt  With  Under  another  aspoct,  classifying  them  mto : 
S"m^.  "        (A)  those  in  which  the  constancy  of  the  weight  of 

the  system  comprising  the  reacting  substances  is 
ascertained,  and  (B)  those  in  which  the  identity  of  the  weight  of 
a  compound  with  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  constituents  is 
established.  Agreement  is  of  course  only  to  be  expected  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error,  which  itself  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  measurements  involved  (post,  chap.  iii.). 

It  must  be  realised  that  whilst  from  the  very  outset  of  his 
experimental  career  he  was  guided  in  all  his  reasoning  by  the 

recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
BnoncUtion  mass,  it  was  ouly  when  he  had  found  this  assumption 
cipie.*  ^""'       amply  verified  that  Lavoisier  enunciated  it  formally 

(1785). 

'*  Nothing  is  created,  either  in  the  operations  of  art  or  in  those  of  nature, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  principle  that  in  every  operation  there 
exists  an  equal  quantity  of  matter  before  and  after  the  operation ;  that  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  constituents  is  the  same,  and  that  what 
happens  is  only  changes,  modifications.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  is  founded 
all  the  art  of  performing  chemical  experiments ;  in  all  such  must  be  assumed 
a  true  equality  or  equation  between  the  constituents  of  the  substances 
examined,  and  those  resulting  from  their  analysis."    {(Euvresy  i.  101.) 

Here,  then,  is  a  precise  statement  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  mass,  and  the  first  suggestion  for  its  deductive 
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Experiments  of  Lavoisier  which  show  the  conservation  of  mass  in 

chemical  change. 

A.  The  reactions  are  made  to  occur  in  closed  vessels  which  together  with 
all  their  contents  are  weighed  at  the  banning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  experiments. 


Initial  weight  of  the 
closed  vessel  and 
its  contents 

Final  weight  of  the 
closed  vessel  and 
its  contents 

Change 

(i)    The    supposed    change 
of    water    to    earth 
(p.  9) 

lbs.   on.   gros    gndiu 
6       9       4       41-50 

lbs.  OB.    groe    graina 
6      9      4      41-76 

grains 
+  0-26 

(ii)  The  calculation  of  tin  (1) 
(p.  47) 

(2) 

18       1       68-87 
20      6      16-88 

18      1      68-60 
20      6      16-88 

-0-27 
-1-00 

B.    The  weight  of  a  compound  compared  with  the  sum  of  the  weights  of 
its  constituents. 


Compound 
AB 

Consti- 
tuent 
A 

Consti- 
tuent 
B 

Sum  of 
the  Con- 
stituents 

A  +  B 

Difference 
between 

compounds 
and  sum 
of  con- 
stituents 
AB- 
(A  +  B) 

Difference 
calculated 

to 
lOOofAB 

(i)  The  ana- 
lysis of 

mercury  calx 
(p.  62) 

46  grains 

red 
powder 

41}  grains 
mercury 

7to8 

cubic 
inches  of 
gas  weigh- 
ing 3^  to 
4  graius 

46  to  45i 
grains 

Oto  +J 
grains 

Oto  +1 

(ii)  The  syn- 
thesis of 
iron  calx  » 
(p.  68) 

192  grains 
iron  calx 

146*6 

grains 

metallic 

iron 

97  cubic 
inches  of 

oxygen 
weighiog 
45*9  grains 

191-5 
grains 

+  0-6 
grains 

+  0-26    i 
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application  in  the  form  of  chemical  equations.    The  manner  and 
extent  of  the  use  of  chemical  equations  is  the  best 
^^fttiras.  justification  for  the  assertion  that  the  whole  of  the 

modem  science  of  chemistry  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  mass.  With  every  equation  we  write,  we 
affirm  our  belief  in  its  truth ;  in  every  analysis  or  synthesis  by 
difference  we  assume  its  validity.  When  wishing  to  ascertain  the 
composition  of,  say,  copper  oxide,  that  is,  the  ratio  between  the 
quantities  of  copper  and  of  oxygen,  we  find  the  weight  of  the 
copper  and  of  the  copper  oxide  ^,  and  we  deduce  the  weight  of 
the  oxygen  fit)m  the  equation 

copper  +  oxygen  =  copper  oxide 

The  establishment  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  mass  has 

followed  curious   lines.     Lavoisier  did   not  arrive  at   it  strictly 

inductively,  by  generalisation  from  a  large  number 

"i**^,7  °^  ****     of  cases  in  which  the   weights  of  the   substances 

establishment  i  •      i  . 

of  the  isw  of  participating  m  a  chemical  reaction  were  compared 
^°  main.  **°  with  the  weights  of  those  resulting  from  it.  The 
available  data  of  chemical  investigations  did  not 
supply  him  with  the  material  for  so  doing.  The  belief  growing 
amongst  physicists  of  the  imponderable  nature  of  heat,  together 
with  the  old  view  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  in  general, 
must  have  supplied  him  with  the  basis  for  an  assumption,  from 
which  he  drew  deductions  that  were  verified  by  the  result  of 
experiment.  And  this  is  the  method  that  has  been  adhered  to. 
Except  for  some  experiments  on  the  subject  of  which  those  of 
Landolt  described  in  the  next  chapter  (p.  103)  are  typical,  the 
world  of  science  has  been  content  to  look  upon  the  conservation 
of  mass  as  an  axiom,  the  verification  of  which  lay  in  the  fact 
that  its  deductions  were  found  to  agree  with  experiment.  In  all 
analytical  work  its  validity  is  assumed,  and  it  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that — within  the  limits  of  experimental  error — the  results 
of  complete  analysis  always  add  up  to  100  per  cent.  And  even 
in  the  very  few  cases  on  record  where  very  accv/raie  complete 

^  This  is  the  ease  whether  we  work  synthetically,  starting  with  a  known  weight 
of  metallic  copper,  changing  this  by  strong  heating  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  or  by 
some  other  method,  into  the  oxide,  and  weighing  the  oxide  so  formed ;  or  azialytio- 
ally,  starting  with  a  known  weight  of  the  oxide,  reducing  this  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  weighing  the  copper  formed. 
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smalyseB  or  syntheses  have  been  made,  this  has  not  been  done  to 
test  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  the  law  could 
The  law  tested  be  proved  to  hold,  but  rather  to  make  the  degree 
of  complete  of  approximation  between  the  actually  found  num- 
•yntiiUe«r"**  ^^8  and  those  required  by  the  law  a  touchstone  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  experimental  work.  But  though 
not  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  such  complete  syntheses  and 
analyses  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  law,  and  Stas^ 
in  his  wonderful  atomic  weight  determinations  supplies  us  with 
the  necessary  material. 

"  I  have  considered  it  essential  to  radically  alter  the  system  of  synthesis 
and  analysis  followed  by  all  chemists.  Hitherto,  the  syntheses  and  the 
analyses  have  been  made  by  difference.  This  method  presupposes  in  the  case 
of  synthesis  that  the  weight  of  the  element  actually  determined  enters  with- 
out loss  into  the  compound,  and  further  that  the  compound  formed  and 
weighed  contains  absolutely  nothing  but  the  other  simple  or  compound  sub- 
stance that  had  been  combined  with  the  first.  Similarly  in  analysis  it 
presupposes  that  the  difference  actually  represents  the  weight  of  the  other 
simple  or  compound  substance  combined  with  the  one  actually  weighed." 

This  passage  makes  us  realise  how,  even  in  research  work  of 
a  high  order,  certain  assumptions  are  made,  and  how  it  may 
become  necessary  to  test  the  validity  of  these  in  proportion  as 
greater  accuracy  is  required.  Stas  here  challenges  the  assumption 
that  nothing  is  lost,  either  of  the  constituent  or  of  the  compound 
actually  weighed,  and  that  nothing  is  added  in  the  form  of 
accidental  impurities.  He  wishes  to  put  these  two  assumptions 
to  an  experimental  test  by  making  complete  anal}rses  and  syntheses, 
the  test  being  therefore  based  on  the  implicitly  made  assumption 
of  the  absolute  validity  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass  : 

*' Hence  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  syntheses  and  analyses... 
a  method  should  be  used  in  which,  besides  the  weight  of  each  separate 
element,  we  should  actually  determine  the  weight  of  the  combined  elements. 
Thus,  in  a  synthesis  from  the  substances  A  and  B^  we  must  determine  the 
weight  of  A,  the  weight  of  B,  and  after  their  combination  the  weight  of  AB 
produced ;  and  likewise  in  analysis,  to  ascertain  the  ratio  AB  to  (7  in  a 

^  Stas,  b.  1813  at  Louvain,  d.  1891  at  BrosBels,  where  moat  of  his  work  was 
done  in  his  private  laboratory.  He  owes  his  place  amongst  the  heroes  of  the 
science  to  his  maryelloasly  exact  researches  on  chemical  composition.  The  most 
important  of  his  memoirs  on  this  subject  are:  **Becherches  sar  les  rapports 
r^iproqaes  des  poids  atomiqnes,*'  and  "Nouvelles  reoherches  snr  les  lois  des 
proportions  chimiques."  Bnizelles,  Bui,  Aead,  Belgique^  x.  1860;  xxxv.  1865; 
(Euvret  eompUte$,  i.  (pp.  808,  419). 
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compound  ABC^  we  miwt  weigh  ABC,  and  also  AB  and  C  which  are  formed 

from  it" 

To  Stas,  on  the  assumption  of  the  absolute  validity  of  the  law 
of  conservation  of  mass,  the  smallness  of  the  difference  between 
the  values  AB  and  {A  +  B),  or  between  ABC  and  {AB  -f  C),  becomes 
the  measure  of  the  purity  of  the  material  used  and  of  the  absence 
of  mechanical  loss  in  the  process ;  but  whenever  these  same  numbers 
are  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass,  the 
argument  runs  :  "  When  the  utmost  care  and  skill  are  directed  to 
purifying  the  materials  employed,  and  to  preventing  any  mechanical 
loss,  as  was  done  by  Stas  in  a  manner  never  attempted  before  and 
not  surpassed  since ;  and  when  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that 
no  appreciable  error  arises  from  such  causes:  then  it  is  found 
that  the  weight  of  a  compound  is  practically  that  of  the  sum  of 
the  components  from  which  it  is  formed  (synthesis),  or  into  which 
it  is  decomposed  (analysis)."  Thus  interpreted  the  work  becomes 
a  direct  experimental  verification  of  the  law  of  conservation  of 
mass. 

It  remains  now  to  show  in  what  manner  and  with  what  results 
Stas  carried  out  these  experiments.  Nothing  short  of  the  actual 
perusal  of  his  own  account  in  the  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  lea 
Lois  des  Proportions  Ghimiques,  1865,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  method,  of  the  care  and  ingenuity  expended  on  the  purifica- 
tion of  all  the  materials  used,  of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken 
against  mechanical  loss,  and  of  how  at  every  step  subsidiary 
investigations  were  undertaken  to  test  the  efficiency  of  all  these 
measures,  and  to  check  the  results  obtained.  So  nothing  will  be 
attempted  here  beyond  an  account  of  the  chemical  processes 
involved  in  the  methods  used,  and  a  statement  of  the  numerical 
results.  Nothing  at  all  will  be  said  about  the  purification  of  the 
materials,  and  no  more  than  is  indispensable  concerning  the 
elaborate  details  of  the  manipulations  involved. 

The  complete   syntheses  made   by  Stas  were  those  of  silver 

iodide  and  of  silver  bromide.     The  principle  of  both  these  being 

identical,  the  synthesis  of  the  iodide  alone  will  be 

Stas' complete      dealt  with  here.     From  previous  experiments,  it  was 

■u^/i^ide.        known  that  the  ratio  by  weight  in  which  iodine  and 

silver  combine  is  very  nearly  that  of  1'17592  to  1. 

Quantities  of  most  carefully  and  most  elaborately  purified  iodine 

and  silver  were  weighed  out  accurately  in  that  ratio,  in  one  special 

F.  5 
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experiment  32*4666  grams  of  iodine  and  27'6092  grams  of  silver'. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  bring  about  combination 
between  these  quantities  of  silver  and  iodine,  imder  conditions 
which  should  minimise  the  possibility  of  any  loss  of  either  sub- 
stance or  of  the  compound  formed.  With  this  object,  the  iodine 
was  converted  into  a  solution  of  ammonium  iodide,  and  the  silver 
into  a  solution  of  silver  sulphate. 

"  [The  method  employed]  for  the  conversion  of  a  given  weight  of  iodine 
into  ammonium  iodide  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  titrated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphite,  containing  an  amount  of  free  ammonia  equal  to  that  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  neutral  ammonium  sulphite.  The  iodine  dissolves  in  this 
liquid  with  evolution  of  heat,  changing  the  neutral  sulphite  into  the  neutral 
siUphate  of  ammonium,  and  itself  passing  into  ammonium  iodide.  The  liquid 
is  absolutely  colourless,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  least  traoe  of  excess  of 
ammonium  sulphite,  it  remains  so  indefinitely*.'* 

1  The  numbers  given  here,  and  in  all  foUowiDg  aooounts  of  Stas'  work,  are, 
unlees  otherwise  speoified,  those  of  weights  in  vacuo^  calculated  from  the  numbers 
obtained  by  weighing,  with  platinum  or  brass  weights,  the  substances  contained  in 
vessels  which  were  either  full  of  dry  air  ov  vacuous.  Coucerning  the  process  of 
weighing  and  the  applicatiou  of  the  necessary  corrections  for  obtaining  the  required 
weights  in  vacuo^  Stas  says:  *' Whenever  the  nature  of  the  materials  did  not 
present  an  absolute  obstacle,  I  carried  out  the  weighings  in  air,  using  as  counter- 
poise to  the  containing  vessel  another  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  of  the  same  surface, 
and  as  far  as  possible  of  the  same  weight  as  that  which  it  was  intended  to  balance. 

I  did  not  weigh  the  substances  in  evacuated  vessels  except  as  a  check,  or  unless 

I  was  dealing  with  materials  which  were  hygroscopic  or  capable  of  condensing  air. 
When  weighing  under  these  conditions,  I  varied  the  procedure  according  to  the 
form  of  the  vessels  which  contained  the  substances  and  which  had  to  be  made 

vacuous I  always  counterpoised  by  an  apparatus  absolutely  identical  in 

external  volume  and  in  the  nature  of  its  surface, and  I  took  all  the  precautions 

required  to  carry  out  the  vacuum  weighings  with  certainty,  and  to  obtain 

constant  results In  order  to  be  able  to  reduce  all  my  weighings  to  vaetio, 

I  have  determined  the  specific  gravity  of  my  platinum  and  brass  weights,  and  have 
found  that  the  platinum  kilogram  displaces  47  c.c.  of  air  and  the  brass  kilogram 
125  c.c.  These  are  the  two  data  which  have  served  for  all  my  calculations, 
whether  I  weighed  the  bodies  in  air  and  applied  the  correction  to  the  weights  used 
and  to  the  substance  weighed,  or  whether  I  weighed  the  bodies  in  vacuo  and 
applied  the  correction  to  the  weights  only." 

'  The  reactions  involved,  and  the  equations  representing  them,  are  : 

( i)    Iodine  +  water  +  ammonium  sulphite = hydriodic  acid  +  ammonium  sulphate. 
L,     +  HjO  +  (NHJ28O3         =        2HI  -f  (NH^yjSO^ 

The  amount  of  hydriodic  acid  formed  is  exactly  equivalent,  as  regards  neutral- 
ising power,  to  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  oxidised. 

(ii)   Hydriodic  acid +  ammoi:ia  =  ammonium  iodide. 
2HI  +    2NH3     =  2NH4I 

This  is  the  ammonia  present  in  the  ammonium  sulphite  solution,  and  which  is 
equal  in  amount  to  that  used  in  the  formation  of  the  neutral  ammonium  sulphite 
from  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  required  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  hydriodic  acid 
formed,  since  otherwise  the  reverse  reaction  might  occur : 

2HI  +  (NH4)jS04 = Ij  +  HjO  +  (N  HJ^SO, . 
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^To  bring  about  the  transformation  of  the  silver  into  sulphate,  I  first 
dissolved  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  evaporated  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
to  dryness,  and  converted  the  nitrate  into  acid  sulphate,  which  latter  was 
then  heated  with  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium  in  order  to  remp^^vany  traces 
of  nitrogen  compounds  it  might  have  retained."  /         \ 

The  solution  of  ammonium  iodide  containing  32*4665  grams 
of  iodine,  and  the  solution  of  very  acid  silver  sulphate  containing 
27*6092  grams  of  silver  were  mixed,  and  the  silver  iodide  formed 
by  their  interaction  was  made  to  settle.  The  supernatant  clear 
solution  might  contain  slight  excess  of  iodine  in  the  form  of 
hydriodic  acid,  or  of  silver  in  the  form  of  silver  sulphate.  Previous 
experiments  had  shown  that  with  iodine  and  silver  mixed  in  the 
ratio  of  1*17592  to  1,  the  element  in  excess  must  be  iodine.  To 
change  the  excess  of  iodine  present  as  hydriodic  acid  into  silver 
iodide,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  silver  required  for  this 
purpose,  formed  the  next  step.  A  standard  solution  of  silver 
sulphate,  t.6.,  a  solution  containing  in  a  known  volume  a  known 
weight  of  silver,  was  used,  and  for  this  purpose  run  into  the  clear 
liquid  as  long  as  any  further  turbidity  was  produced.  In  the 
experiment  specially  referred  to,  the  volume  of  solution  required 
to  accomplish  this  contained  001 31  grams  of  silver.  The  silver 
iodide  resulting  from  the  combination  of  all  the  iodine  and  all 
the  silver  present  wjis  then  most  carefully  washed  by  decantation 
at  a  raised  temperature,  and  after  having  been  introduced  into  a 
suitable  vessel,  it  was  carefully  dried  and  weighed.  The  weight 
found  was  600860. 

Stas  explains  why  in  these  syntheses,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  he  did  not  always  work  with  quantities  as  large  as  those 
used  in  the  last  of  the  experiments  summarised  in  the  table  on 
p.  68. 

"  Iodide  of  silver,  produced  in  a  liquid  which  contains  much  free  sulphuric 
acid,  retains  this  acid  with  extreme  tenacity.  But  the  complete  removal  of 
this  acid  by  way  of  washing  is  an  absolute  necessity ;  otherwise,  on  drying 
the  iodide,  in  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  iodine 
is  liberated....!  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  do  the  washing  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  because  of  the  presence  of  traces  of  sulphurous  acid,  which, 
under  the  action  of  light,  would  slowly  alter  the  silver  iodide,  this  had  to  be 
done  in  a  dark  room.  Further,  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the  iodide  and 
the  production  of  a  milky  liquid,  the  clearing  of  which  is  slow  and  trouble- 
some, I  have  been  obliged  to  continue  the  washing  day  and  night  until  com- 
pleted, with  the  temperature  slowly  and  steadily  rising.   But  however  rapidly 
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one  may  perform  this  operation,  as  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  iodide  exceeds 
100  grams,  forty-six  to  sixty  hours  of  uninterrupted  work  is  required  in  a 
dark  room,  the  air  of  which  becomes  heated  and  damp  from  the  vapours  of 
the  water  bath.  It  is  evident  that  such  work  soon  exceeds  human  power, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  repeat  it  a  large  number  of  times." 

It  is  a  satisfkction  that  of  such  an  experiment  Stas  himself 
could  say: 

"The  synthesis  has  therefore  been  complete.  I  recovered  with  unexpected 
accuracy  the  weight  of  the  elements  I  had  made  to  react." 

The  following  table  embodies  the  results  of  four  complete 
syntheses  of  silver  iodide,  carried  out  by  Stas  according  to  the 
above  method. 


Complete  Syntheses  of  Silver  Iodide. 


taken 

Weight  of 
Bflver 
taken 

Weight  of 
silver  added 
for  the  pre- 
cipitaUon  of 
the  iodine 
that  had  re- 
mained in 
the  state  of 
hjdriodic 
acid 

Sum  of  the 
weights  of 
iodine  and 
of  silver 
used 

Weight  of 
the  diver 
iodide 
produced 

Diflference 
between  the 
weight  of 
silver  iodide 
produced, 
and  the  sum 
of  the  weights 
of  iodine  and 
of  silver  used 

Difference 
between  the 
weight  of  the 
compound 
and  the  sum 
of  the  weights 
of  its  con- 
stituents, 
calculated  for 
100  of  the 
compound 

32-4665 

46*8282 

44-7699 

160-2762 

27-6092 

39-8228 

38-0620 

136-2952 

0-0131 
00182 
0-0175 
00695 

60-0888 

86-6687 

82-8394 

296-6300 

60-0860 

86-6658 

82-8375 

296-6240 

0-0028 
0-0034 
0-0019 
0-0060 

1         1         1         i 

The  results  of  his  complete  analyses  of  silver  iodate  were  no 
less  wonderful: 

"In  the  analysis  of  the  iodate  in  tei-nis  of  the  weights  of  the  oxygen  and 
the  iodide  produced,  I  resorted  to  the  action  of  heat  and  absorbed  the  oxygen 
liberated  by  means  of  copper  heated  to  redness  ^  As  I  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  silver  salt  free  from  traces  of  water,  I  collected 
Stas'  complete  ^jid  weighed  the  water  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of 
aiWer'iodate.  the  iodate  analysed.  In  the  reduction  of  the  iodate  by  heat 
it  always  happens  that  traces  of  the  salt  itself,  of  silver 
iodide,  and  even  of  iodine,  are  carried  away  mechanically ;  I  therefore  took 
special  precautions  to  protect  myself  from  these  sources  of  error.     Pure 

*  Silver  io<late  (heated)  =  Silver  iodide  +  oxygen :   AglOg = Agl  +  30. 
Copper  (heated)  +  oxygen  =  copper  oxide :  C  u  +  0  =  CuO. 
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oxygen  produces  vivid  incandescence  in  finely  divided  copper  previously 
heated  to  dull  redness ;  the  oxide  thus  obtained  adheres  firmly  to  the  tube, 
and  may  even  cause  its  rupture  on  cooling.  To  prevent  such  an  accident 
I  carried  out  the  fixation  of  the  oxygen  by  the  copper  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen,  which  I  had  to  lead  in  pure  and  dry.  Before  the  analysis  I  had  to 
weigh  the  different  pieces  of  apparatus  empty  of  nitrogen,  and  I  had  to  do 
so  again  after  the  decomposition  of  the  iodate  and  the  absorption  of  the 
oxygen  by  the  copper.... All  these  conditions  combined  have  rendered  the 
analysis  of  the  iodate  a  most  complicated  and  delicate  operation,  simple 
though  it  seems  at  first  sight." 


A-O 


Apparatus  used  by  Stas  for  the  Complete  Analysis  of 
Silver  lodate. 

k 


Fig.  6. 

A — G  (not  reproduced  here)  comprises : 
(i)       gasometer  containing  nitrogen, 

(ii)      elaborate  apparatus  for  freeing  the  nitrogen  from  oxygen,  moisture  and 
carbonic  aeid, 

(iii)    air-pump. 

H  =  Two-necked  bulb  for  the  heating  of  the  silver  iodate.  The  end  nearest  to  I 
contains  the  different  substanoes  employed  to  retain  the  traces  of  silver  iodate, 
silver  iodide  and  iodine  carried  over  mechanically. 

I  sz  Gas  ftimace  in  which  lies  the  hard  glass  tube  containing  the  finely  divided 
copper  destined  for  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  disengaged  from  the  iodate  of 
silver. 

J  =  System  for  the  condensation  of  the  water ;  it  is  composed  of  8  U-tubes  filled 
with  pumice  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid. 

K  =  U-tube  filled  with  pumice  and  sulphuric  acid  tor  testing  the  complete 
retention  of  the  water  by  J. 

L  =  U-tube  filled  with  pumice  and  sulphuric  acid  to  protect  K  from  the 
moisture  of  the  air. 

The  preceding  reproduction  of  (part  of)  the  plate  accompanying 
Stas'  memoir,  together  with  the  following  tabular  representation 
of  his  results,  show  what  apparatus  he  employed,  how  he  used  it, 
and  what  results  he  obtained. 
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The  results  obtained  in  two  experiments  performed  with  iodate 
prepared  from  silver  sulphate*  and  silver  dithionate*  respectively 


were: 


Before  the  decomposition, 

(1)  Weight  of  the  bulb  apparatus  H^  evacuated  after 

haying  been  filled  with  nitrogen 

(2)  „        of  the  same  apparatus  with  the  slightly  moist 

iodate,  evacuated  after  .having  been  fiUed 

with  nitrogen  

(S)        „        of  the  tube  I  filled  with  copper,  evacuated 
after  having  been  filled  with  nitrogen 

(4)  „        of  the  system  J,  intended  to  collect  the 

water  contained  in  the  iodate    

(5)  „        of  the  combined  systems  H,  I^  J 

(6)  „        of  the  tube  K  


(7) 
(8) 

(9) 

(10) 
(11) 


After  the  decomposition. 

Weight  of  the  combined  systems  H,  I,  J 

„        of  the  bulb  apparatus  H,  evacuated  from 

nitrogen        

„        of    the    copper   tube    I,    evacuated    from 

nitrogen        

„        of  the  system  J        

„        of  the  tube  K  

Hence : 

Weight  of  the  slightly  moist  iodate  in  air  =  (2)  -  (1) 
„  „  „  in  vacuo  ^ 

„       of  water  contained  in  the  iodate  =  (10)  -  (4) 

„        of  dry  iodate  in  vacuo         

„       of  iodide  in  air  =  (8)  -  (1) 

„        of  iodide  in  vaimo     

f,       of  oxygen  in  air                           s  (9) -(8) 
„       of  oxygen  in  vacuo 

Weight  of  silver  iodide  +  weight  of  oxygen 

Difference  between  the  weight  of  iodate  used,  and 
the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  constituents 

This  difference  calculated  for  100  of  iodate 


I 

U 

Iodate 

prepared 

from  diver 

sulphate  and 

potMBium 

Iodate. 

Iodate 

dithionateand 

potMBiom 

iodate. 

grams. 

grams. 

602-8016 

928-6415 

700-6470 

1086-4160 

472-7536 

472-8130 

882-5210 

882-5980 

2005-9215 

108-2068 

103-2075 

2006-9220 

688-8946 

1068-7245 

489-4860 

499-4230 

832-6926 

832-6720 

103-2072 

103-2080 

98-3466 

166-8745 

98-8896 

166-8649 

0-0716 

0-0790 

08-2681 

81-6930 

156-7869 
1301830 

81-5880 

1301765 

16-6826 

26-6100 

16-6816 

26-6084 

08-2605 

1567839 

+  0-0014 

-00020 

+  0-0014 

-0-0013 

1    Silver  sulphate    + 
(fairly  sol.  in  water) 

Aga804  + 

^  Silver  dithionate  + 
(very  sol.  in  water) 
AgAOe  + 


potassium  iodate  »  silver  iodate  +   potassium  sulphate 
(sol.)  (insol.)  (sol.) 

2KI0,  =      2Agl03        +  K,S04 

potassium  iodate  =r  silver  iodate  +  potassium  dithionate 
(sol.)  (insol.)  (sol.) 

2KI0,  =      2AgI0,        +  KjSA 

'  That  the  weight  in  vactio  is  less  than  the  weight  in  air,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  equation : 

wt.  in  vacuo =wt.  in  air+wt.  of  air  displaced  by  substance  weighed -wt.  of  air 

displaced  by  weights  used ; 
the  second  term  {i,e,  wt  of  air  displaced  by  substance  weighed)  is  zero,  the  8ul>- 
stance  weighed  having  been  contained  in  an  exhausted  tube. 
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A  critical  examination  of  the  numbers  set  out  in  the  table 
reveals  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  Stas' 
work. 

The  di£ferences  between  (11)  and  (6),  which  are  •0004  grams 
and  "0005  grams  respectively,  prove  how  well  the  system  of  drjring 
tubes  J  had  worked ;  that  is,  how  complete  had  been  the  retention 
of  the  water  liberated  fh)m  the  moist  iodate.  The  weighing  of 
the  combined  systems  H,  /,  J,  before  and  after  the  decomposition, 
is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Stas  checked  his  results  by 
different  determinations  of  the  same  quantities. 

*'  To  check  the  accuracy  of  my  weighings,  I  suspended  from  the  balance, 
before  and  after  the  analysis,  the  three  systems  Hy  /,  •/,  en  Hoc,  Since  the 
oxygen  and  the  traces  of  water  liberated  in  the  decomposition  [of  the  iodate 
contained  in  JET]  were  retained,  the  one  in  the  copper  tube  /,  and  the  other 
in  the  tubes  J  provided  for  the  condensation  of  the  water,  the  total  weight  of 
the  three  systems  should,  after  the  experiment,  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental error,  be  the  same  as  before." 

A  counterpoise  was  used,  consisting  of  a  set  of  tubes,  the 
external  volume  of  which  had  been  made  identical  with  that  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  system  HIJ,  and  it  was  ascertained  by 
actual  trial  that  when  equilibrium  had  been  established,  it  was 
maintained  independent  of  changes  in  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  surrounding  air,  and  that  no  alteration  in  weight  occurred 
consequent  on  the  operation  of  filling  HIJ  with  nitrogen  and 
subsequently  evacuating  them. 

^  I  left  the  system  suspended  from  the  balance  during  120  hours,  in  the 
course  of  which  time  I  made  the  temperature  of  the  room  vary  between  5* 
and  28*,  without  any  appreciable  change  in  weight  having  occurred.  During 
this  interval,  the  barometric  pressure  varied  between  761  and  769  mm." 

The  difference  between  20059215,  the  weight  of  the  whole 
apparatus  before  the  decomposition,  and  2005*9220,  the  weight 
after  decomposition,  is  only  *0005,  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  skill  of 
the  experimenter.  These  numbers  may  be  used  directly  for  the 
purposes  of  the  verification  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass, 
and  the  experiment  furnishing  them  is  of  the  same  type  as  some 
of  those  of  Lavoisier  described  before  (ante,  p.  62).  The  proof 
consisted  in  showing  that  the  weight  of  a  system,  within  which  a 
reaction  had  occurred,  differed  by  not  more  than  half  a  milligram 
fix)m  what  its  weight  had  been  before  the  reaction. 
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But  a  more  important  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  mass  is  supplied  by  the  close  agree- 
ment between  the  weights  of  the  silver  iodate  and  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  silver  iodide  and  oxygen ;  because  for  these  it  is 
possible  to  refer  the  differences  found  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
changed.  The  discrepancies  between  Stas'  results  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  absolute  validity  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
mass  are  only  +  0014  per  cent,  and  —  '0013  per  cent,  respectively. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  these  results  represented  the  highest 
perfection  attained  in  measurements  of  this  kind,  and  they  stood 
out  conspicuously,  unapproached  by  any  other  work  in  the  same 
field.  But  in  1895  E.  W.  Morley  published  in  the  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge  the  results  of  his  many  years'  work 
on  the  gravimetric  composition  of  waters  The 
Morley'*  com-  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  skill  with  which  this 
of  water.  investigation  was  planned,  the  enormous  difficulties 

encountered  and  overcome,  and  the  wonderful  agree- 
ment between  the  results  obtained  by  different  methods,  allow  of 
its  being  classed  with  the  very  best  of  Stas'  work.  Amongst 
these  experiments  of  Morley's  is  a  set  of  complete  syntheses  of 
water,  in  which  the  hydrogen,  the  oxygen,  and  the  water  formed 
were  each  weighed.  Of  course  for  Morley,  as  before  him  for  Stas, 
the  object  of  the  complete  sjmthesis  was  to  obtain  a  check  for  the 
purity  of  his  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  for  the  completeness  of 
the  combination  between  them,  the  absolute  validity  of  the  law 
of  conservation  of  mass  being  assumed.  But,  interchanging  as 
before  what  is  assumed  and  what  is  to  be  proved,  if  we  assume 
sufficient  purity  of  materials  and  absence  of  loss  on  combination, — 
assumptions  which  the  quality  of  Morley's  work  fully  justifies — we 
may  use  his  results  in  proof  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass. 
Here,  again,  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  small  compass  to  give  an 
adequate  account  of  the  details  of  the  experiments,  and  of  the 
many  precautions  taken  and  the  corrections  applied  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  measurements  involved ;  the  main  points  only  can  be 
dealt  with. 

Fig.  6  represents,  reduced  by  one  half  the  actual  size,  the 
apparatus  used  for  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  for  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  water  produced. 

^  Short  abstract  in :  Nature,  London,  53, 1896  (p.  428). 
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The  hydrogen,  which  was  led  in  through  c,  6,  a,  was  obtained 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  palladium  hydride  contained  in  a  tube. 
The  diflference  between  the  weights  of  palladium  hydride  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  experiment  gave  the  weight 
of  hydrogen  supplied  (column  1  of  table,  p.  75). 

Oxygen  made  from  potassium  chlorate 
was  stored  in  two  large  glass  globes,  from 
which  it  was  made  to  pass  at  a  suitable 
rate  through  d,  6,  a,  into  the  combustion 
chamber  if.  The  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  globes  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  experiment  gave  the 
weight  of  oxygen  supplied  (column  4  of 
the  table). 

The  apparatus  depicted  was  weighed 
vacuous,  connection  was  then  made  at  c 
and  d  with  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
resenoirs,  one  of  these  gases  was  allowed 
t<)  flow  in,  sparks  were  passed  at  a  a,  and  the 
other  gas  was  introduced,  whereby  ignition 
was  set  up  at  a;  this  was  continued 
until  a  suitable  amount  of  water  had 
been  formed.  The  current  of  the  gases 
was  then  stopped  and  combustion  ceased, 
leaving  in  the  apparatus  the  water  formed, 
together  with  a  residual  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  which  were  at  too  low  a 
pressure  for  combustion  to  proceed.  These 
gases  were  drawn  off  by  a  pump  into  a 
vessel  suitable  for  their  eudiometric  analy- 
sis. In  their  exit  from  the  combustion 
chamber  they  passed  through  the  tubes 
bb,  the  phosphorus  pentoxide  in  which  re- 
tained every  trace  of  water.  The  weights  of  this  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  which  had  escaped  combination  were  determined  by  finding 
their  respective  volumes  eudiometrically,  and  multiplying  these 
by  their  densities.  This  determination  involved  therefore  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ratio  by  volume  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combine,  and  of  the  densities  of  these  gases,  quantities  which 
Morley  himself  had  measured  most  accurately  in  the  course  of 


Fig.  6. 

c,  df  tubes  through  which 
the  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen are  led  in. 

6,  6,  tubes  filled  with  phos- 
phorus pentoxide. 

a,  a,  small  tubes  in  con- 
tinuation of  d,  6,  and 
c,  6,  by  which  the  gases 
are  led  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber. 

/,  /,  platinum  wires  for 
sparking  and  igniting 
the  inflowing  gases  at 
either  of  the  tubes  a,  a. 

Af,  combustion  chamber. 
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this  investigation.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  residual  gas  was 
so  small  that  any  slight  error  in  the  values  used  for  the  volume 
ratio  and  for  the  densities  would  have  had  but  little  influence  on 
the  final  result.  The  weights  of  residual  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  given  in  columns  2  and  5.  The  apparatus  from  which  the 
residual  uncombined  gases  had  been  withdrawn  was  then  weighed 
again,  the  difference  between  this  and  its  original  weight  giving 
the  weight  of  water  formed  (column  8). 

The  results  of  nine  such  complete  syntheses  are  embodied  in 
the  following  table.  Morley's  No.  IV,  in  which  experiment  the 
apparatus  broke  before  completion,  does  not  contain  suflBcient 
data  for  the  present  purpose;  Nos.  VI  and  X  are  evidently 
disfigured  by  misprints,  and  therefore  all  three  are  omitted. 

The  last  column  gives  the  differences  between  the  "experi- 
mental" numbers  and  those  required  according  to  the  principle 
of  conservation  of  mass.  From  the  smallness  of  these  numbers, 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes 
negative,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  the  discrepancy  between 
experiment  and  theory  to  experimental  error,  rather  than  to 
limited  validity  of  the  principle  involved. 
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CHAPTER  III 

EXACT  AND  APPROXIMATE  LAWS. 

"  Pendant  longtemps  les  chimiates  et  les  pht/sicienSy  d^  rinstarU  qu'tls 
ont  vu  certains  faits  se  reproduire  avec  une  apparence  de  r^gvlarit/^ 
out  cm  a  VexUtence  duns  loi  ncUurelle  susceptible  d'itre  exprimee 
par  une  relation  math^matique  simple;  de  plus  Us  ont  contracte 
rhabitude  de  considerer  la  loi  comme  d4montree  du  moment  qu'ils 
avaient  ex4cut4  ou  des  pes^es  ou  des  mesures  qui  ne  ^en  ecartaient 
pas  trop.'^ 

Stas,  1865. 

The  considerations  of  the  last  chapter  should  have  directed  our 
attention  to  the  discrepancy  between  "  experimental  results  "  and 
the  numbers  calculated  according  to  the  quantitative 
re»Sit»"diffirr  ^^^  ^  which  thesc  results  should  conform.  A  critical 
from  the  theo-  examination  of  such  discrepancies,  and  the  referring 
always  of  them  to  special  causes,  mvolves  a  previous  discus- 

Inm.^  ^^  sion  of  the  possible  and  probable  accuracy  of  all 
experimental  results.  By  the  accuracy  of  an  experi- 
mental result  we  mean  the  approximation  of  the  value  found  to 
the  true  one,  and  we  must  from  the  outset  realise  clearly  that  the 
result  of  any  quantitative  experiment  will  never  absolutely  coincide 
with  the  real  value  of  the  effect  measured.  According  to  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  this  approximation  may  be  more  or 
less  near. 

"Nothing  is  more  certain  in  scientific  method  than  that  approximate 
coincidence  alone  can  be  expected.  In  the  measurement  of  continuous 
quantity,  perfect  correspondence  must  be  purely  accidental,  and  should  give 
rise  to  suspicion  rather  than  to  satisfaction."     (Jevons,  Principles  of  Science,) 

The  constant  existence  of  various  classes  of  error  can  be  mini- 
mised, but  never  entirely  removed. 
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"  It  is  surprising  to  learn  the  number  of  causes  of  error  which  enter  into 
even  the  simplest  experiment,  when  we  strive  to  attain  the  most  rigid 
accuracy."    (Jevons,  ihid.) 

But  however  large  the  number  of  possible  causes  of  error  may 
be;  in  chemical  work,  that  is  in  the  investigation  of  the  properties 
ciaMification  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  they  can  all  be  classified 
fcctil^'Siem-  under  the  three  heads  of  chemical,  physical,  and  per- 
mwts'^corf-  ^^*1  errors.  Each  of  these  classes  requires  separate 
ing  to  their      Consideration  ^ 


cause. 


1.  The  errors  arising  fi-om  chemical  causes, 
1.  Errora  due  from  the  fect  that  wc  may  not  really  be  dealing  with 
cauMs.  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  matter  supposed  to  be 

present. 

(a)     The  method  employed  may  be  faulty.     It  may  assume  a 

reaction  to  be  completed  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 

substances  participating  is  present  in  excess.     So, 

(a)  The  for  instance,  a  colour  chanfife  in  a  substance  termed 

method  is  .       .  ® 

iauity.  an  indicator  may  be  supposed  to  exactly  mark   a 

condition  in  which  free  acid  and  free  alkali  are 
absent,  whilst  in  reality,  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
indicator,  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  free  acid  or  alkali  may 
be  required  to  produce  the  change.  Or,  when  we  estimate  the 
quantity  of  an  element  or  group  of  elements  present  by  trans- 
formation into  an  insoluble  compound  of  known  composition,  and 
make  the  amount  of  the  compound  formed  the  measure  of  the 
amount  of  the  element  or  groups  of  elements  present  in  it,  the 
insoluble  substance  formed  may,  under  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment, not  really  have  the  composition  assumed.  For  instance, 
barium  sulphate  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  much 
ferric  iron  always  carries  down  with  it  some  of  that  iron,  and 
hence  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  formed  is  not  a  true  measure 
of  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  to  be  estimated.  An  interesting 
example  of  error  due  to  a  faulty  chemical  method  is  found  in 
Morley's  criticism  of  Leduc's  method  for  determining  the  ratio  by 
volume  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  to  form  water.  Leduc 
had  assumed  that  electrolytic  gas  (mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water)  contained  its  constituents  in 

^  A  more  nsnal  claBRifieation  of  errors  is  into  those  due  to  the  method,  the 
iostmments,  and  the  observer  respectively. 
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the  ratio  in  which  these  are  combined  in  water,  and  hence  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  densities  of  the  mixture,  the  oxygen, 
and  the  hydrogen  respectively,  were  all  the  data  necessary  for 
calculating  the  volume  ratio  required*,  and  that  the  accuracy 
attained  would  depend  only  on  that  of  the  three  density  determina- 
tions. But  Morley  pointed  out  that,  probably  owing  to  secondary 
reactions  in  the  electrolytic  cell,  electrolytic  gas  always  contains 
excess  of  hydrogen. 

No  care  bestowed  on  manipulation  and  on  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment can  reduce  the  error  due  to  such  faulty  methods.  Special 
investigations  are  required  to  detect  these  errors,  and  in  order  to 
remove  them  the  method  must  be  modified:  e,g,  if,  previous  to 
precipitation  with  barium  chloride,  all  the  ferric  iron  present  in 
solution  with  the  sulphate  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  there 
will  not  be  the  same  tendency  for  the  iron  to  come  down  with  the 
barium  sulphate.  Or  the  effect  produced  by  the  error  must  be 
measured  and  a  suitable  correction  applied:  e,g,  the  amount  of 
free  acid  or  alkali  required  to  turn  a  certain  amount  of  purple 
litmus  to  red  or  to  blue  must  be  ascertained;  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  left  after  explosion  of  the  electrolytic  gas  must  be  found. 

(6)  The  substances  weighed  may  not  be  pure,  and  there  may 
be  mechanical  loss  in  the  process  of  the  reaction  investigated. 

For  instance,  in  the  quantitative  synthesis  by  dif- 
{b)  impuritie*  fercuce  of  silver  iodide,  that  is,  in  the  determination 
caiioss.  of  the   weight   of  silver  iodide   obtainable   fix>m   a 

certain  weight  of  silver,  the  experimental  result  will 
differ  from  the  true  one  by  an  amount  dependent  on :  firstly,  the 
purity  of  the  silver  originally  weighed  out;  secondly,  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  this  silver  had  entered  into  the  composition 
of  the  silver  iodide;  and  thirdly,  the  retention  by  the  silver 
iodide  of  impurities  derived  from  the  substances  it  had  come 
into  contact  with  during  its  formation,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
water,  etc.  The  influence  on  the  final  result  of  these  various 
causes  of  error  would  of  course  be  different.     Impurities  in  the 

^  Let  a  vols,  of  hydrogen  of  density  I>b  combine  with  b  vols,  of  oxygen  of 
density  Bo  and  let  the  density  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  gases  present  in  the  ratio 
a :  &  be  Dj^,  then 

from  which  it  follows  that 
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silver  would,  according  to  their  nature,  make  the  final  value 
higher  or  lower  than  the  correct  one;  the  presence  of  carbon, 
which  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  does  not  form  a 
stable  iodide,  would  make  it  lower;  the  presence  of  copper,  of 
which  the  combining  ratio  with  iodine  is  less  than  that  between 
silver  and  iodine,  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  iodide 
fonned.  Mechanical  loss  of  silver,  or  of  silver  iodide,  would 
lower  the  final  value;  whilst  the  impurities  in  the  silver  iodide 
would  raise  it.  The  magnitude  of  the  error  due  to  loss  of 
material,  and  to  the  presence  of  such  impurities  as  are  accumu- 
lated in  the  process  of  synthesis,  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
experimenter,  and  is  likely  to  vary  somewhat  in  the  individual 
experiments.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  silver  used  is  homo- 
geneous, that  is,  if  the  impurities  present  in  it  are  uniformly 
distributed,  then  the  value  of -the  error  due  to  this  cause  will 
remain  constant,  however  often  the  experiment  may  be  repeated 
with  the  same  material.  Hence  to  detect  a  constant  error  due  to 
impure  material,  the  experiments  must  be  repeated,  not  with  the 
same  material,  but  vrith  material  derived  from  different  sources. 
The  preparation  of  pure  substances  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diflS- 
culty ;  and  what  is  even  more  diflBcult  is  the  determination  of  the 
degree  of  purity  attained.  Ordinary  chemical  methods  fail  at  an 
early  stage ;  very  small  quantities  of  substances,  especially  when 
very  diluted,  that  is,  mixed  with  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
others,  do  not  answer  to  their  characteristic  qualitative  reactions. 
And  hence  the  test  of  purity  is  looked  for  in  the  agreement 
between  the  results  obtained  with  specimens  of  the  same  sub- 
stance prepared  by  different  methods.  Thus,  in  the  analysis  of 
silver  iodate  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Stas  used  two  specimens 
of  the  salt,  and  found  that : 

Silver  iodate  from  silver  sulphate  and  potass,  iodate  contained  16*976  ^/q  oxygen. 
„        „         „        „     dithionate  „  „  „        16-972  %      », 

The  close  agreement  between  these  numbers  leads  to  the 
inference,  either  that  both  samples  of  iodate  had  been  free  from. 
an  amount  of  impurity  large  enough  to  appreciably  influence  the 
final  result,  or  else  that  both  samples,  though  differently  prepared, 
had  contained  exactly  the  same  amount  of  impurities.  The  first 
alternative  is  the  simpler,  and  hence  the  more  likely  to  be  true. 
And  of  course,  the  greater  the  number  of  methods  used  in  the 
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preparation  of  the  materials,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that 
concordance  in  the  results  is  due  to  the  common  absence  of  impu- 
rities, rather  than  to  the  presence  of  these  in  quantities  which 
would  produce  the  same  amount  of  effect  in  each  case. 

2.  The  errors  arising  from  physical  causes,  due  to  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  permanent  or  temporary  physical  conditions  the 

values  found  for  physical  quantities  such  as  weight, 
to  ph^iTcai"*     volume,  pressure,  etc.  are  either  not  the  true  ones, 

or  not  those  actually  sought. 


causes. 


(a)    The  measuring  instruments  used  may  not  be  correct  or 

not  sufficiently  sensitive.     The  arms  of  a  balance   may   not  be 

equal,  the  weights  may  not  be  true  to  the  standard 

(tf)  The  instru-     uuits  uor  bear  to  each  other  the  required  relations, 

ments  useu  are  ^  ' 

not  correct,  or     the  measuring  vessels  may  be  imperfectly  graduated, 

not  sufficiently       ^,        ,,  ^.  u  -x     /     j  •    x  i     j 

sensitive.  the  thermometer  may  have  its  fixed  pomts  marked 

wrong;  or  the  mechanical  construction  of  all  these 
instruments  may  be  such  that  small  differences  in  the  quantities 
to  be  measured  escape  detection :  an  overweight  of  several  milli> 
grams  placed  in  one  pan  of  the  balance  may  fail  to  produce  a 
shifting  of  the  pointer,  the  neck  of  a  graduated  flask  may  be  so 
wide  that  several  drops  of  liquid  added  or  taken  away  would  still 
seem  to  leave  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  same  position  relatively 
to  the  mark,  etc.  The  faults  in  the  instruments  which  cause 
constant  errors  can  only  be  detected  by  the  special  testing  of 
these  instruments,  whereby  the  value  of  the  error  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  used  as  a  correction.  A  balance,  the  arms  of  which 
are  of  unequal  length  will,  if  suflSciently  sensitive,  lend  itself 
perfectly  to  accurate  weight  determinations,  provided  that  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arms  is  determined,  or  that  the  method 
of  double  weighing  or  of  weighing  by  substitution  is  resorted  to. 
Some  extra  work  is  thrown  on  to  the  experimenter  who  has  to 
use  an  instrument  affected  by  such  an  error,  but  no  extra  work 
would  enable  him  to  obtain  a  value  correct  to  milligrams  with  a 
balance  which  will  only  turn  with  an  overweight  of  01  gram. 
Again,  if  a  narrow-necked  measuring  vessel  marked  100  c.c.  had 
on  various  trials  been  found  to  hold  weights  of  water  which 
correspond  to  volumes  varying  between  98*42  and  98*46  cc,  then 
it  will  be  known  and  it  may  be  permanently  indicated,  that  its 
volume   is  98*4  c.c.   and   that   the   process   of  filling  it   to    the 
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mark  will  be  attended  with  variations  of  probably  not  more  than 
•02  C.C.;  whilst  a  similar  very  wide-necked  vessel  may  be  found 
to  hold  from  99*71  to  100*32  ex.,  which  gives  a  mean  value  of 
practically  100  cc,  but  with  the  possibility  of  successive  fillings 
differing  by  as  much  as  '3  c.c.  from  this  mean  v^ue  and  by  as 
much  as  '6  c.c  from  each  other. 

(6)  Changes  in  the  ph3rsical  conditions  may  produce  tempo- 
rary alterations  in  the  value  of  the  quantities  measured.  Measuring 
vessels  and  scales  are  correct  for  one  temperature 
of  condittoM  ^^y*  ^^'^  errors  of  several  milligrams  may  be  made 
in  weighing  a  body  which  is  not  at  the  exact 
temperature  of  the  balance  case;  moreover  the  influence  of  the 
buoyancy  of  the  air,  which  itself  varies  with  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  hygroscopic  condition,  is  considerable. 

The  accurately  measured  value  of  a  length,  or  volume,  or 
weight  in  air,  is  true  for  certain  physical  conditions  only,  and 
to  make  it  serve  for  other  occasions  it  is  necessary  to  specify 
the  conditions  to  which  it  refers;  for  instance,  in  stating  the 
density  of  a  solid  or  liquid  substance  the  temperature  must  be 
mentioned.  Hence,  in  making  the  measurements  the  physical 
conditions  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  their  influence  on  the 
value  sought  considered.  If  it  is  required  to  find  a  gaseous  density 
at  a  certain  temperature  and  pressure,  either  the  temperature  and 
pressure  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  are  made  equal  to  that 
required ;  or  the  density  is  determined  at  a  certain  other  carefully 
measured  temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  necessary  corrections 
are  then  calculated  on  the  basis  of  known  laws  correlating  change 
in  volume  with  change  in  temperature  and  pressure. 

This  holds  quite  generally :  either  the  physical  conditions  are 
adjusted  to  the  standard  value;  or  they  are  measured,  and  the 
necessary  corrections  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  numerical 
relation  between  the  quantity  required  and  the  conditions.  But 
either  course  presupposes  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  con- 
ditions which  influence  the  quantity  to  be  measured,  and  of  the 
manner  of  this  influence,  a  requirement  which  is  &r  from  being 
always  satisfied.  The  influence  of  pressure  on  the  volume  of  a 
gas  finds  its  expression  in  Boyle's  law,  but  it  had  been  usual  to 
assume  that  pressure  changes  of  not  more  than  one  atmosphere 
had  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  volume  of  solids.     It  was 

F.  6 
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reserved  for  Lord  Rayleigh^  to  point  out  that  this  assumption  led 
to  an  appreciable  constant  error  in  the  determination  of  gaseous 
densities  by  Begnault's  method,  in  which  a  glass  globe  is  weighed, 
first  vacuous,  and  then  full  of  gas,  being  both  times  counterpoised 
by  another  glass  globe  of  exactly  the  same  external  volume  as  the 
fiiU  globe.  But  in  the  first  case  the  external  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  produces  a  shrinkage  of  the  vacuous  globe  which  can 
be  found  by  direct  experiment,  and  which  amounts  to  between  04 
and  '016  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  globe.  The  effect  of  this 
shrinkage  is  to  make  the  vacuous  globe  displace  a  smaller  volume 
of  air  than  assumed  and  hence  to  make  its  weight  greater. 
Consequently,  the  weight  of  the  gas,  found  fh)m  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  globe  when  full  and  when  vacuous,  is 
smaller  than  the  true  value. 

3.     Errors  due   to  the  observer,  and  termed  personal  errors, 
which  comprise  two  distinct  kinds: 

(a)   The  errors  commonly  termed  mistakes,  and 
3.   Error*  which  cousist  in  a  wrong  registration  of  the  values 

observer.****  measured.  A  weight  may  be  omitted  in  the  counting 
(a)  Mituket.  up,  a  scale  misread.  Such  errors  are  of  course  abso- 
lutely accidental  and  preventable,  and  repetition  of 
the  experiments  or  the  checking  of  the  results  by  another  observer 
will  lead  to  their  detection,  and  to  the  rejection  of  any  experiment 
in  which  such  had  occurred. 

(b)    The  errors  which  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  our  sense 
organs,  and  which  find   their  analogy  in  the  errors  due  to  the 

want  of  sensitiveness  of  the  physical  instruments 
ientWvincM  uscd.  In  the  recognition  of  colour  changes,  adjust- 
er sense  mout  to  marks,  reading  of  scales,  etc.  etc.   only  a 

limited  degree  of  certainty  and  accuracy  can  be 
attained.  Training  helps,  and  the  perception  can  be  assisted  by 
the  creation  of  special  conditions.  Practice  will  enable  us  to 
recognise  colour  changes  so  faint  that  at  first  they  would  have 
escaped  detection;  the  change  from  purple  to  red  in  litmus  will 
be  much  more  sharp  and  sudden  if  viewed  in  the  monochromatic 
light  of  a  sodium  flame,  when  the  red  solution  appears  perfectly 
colourless,  while  the  blue  or  violet  looks  like  a  mixture  of  black 
ink  and  water. 

»  London,  Proc,  R,  Soe.  43, 1888  (p.  361). 
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Certain  of  these  personal  errors  arising  from  limitation  in  the 
perceptive  power  of  our  senses  may,  though  varying  slightly  in 
amount,  be  in  one  direction  only.  In  the  fixing  of  the  exact 
juncture  at  which  a  colour  has  appeared,  the  perception  is  sure  to 
lag  behind  the  effect,  in  the  case  of  disappearance  to  forestall  it ; 
some  people  always  read  a  scale  persistently  higher  or  persistently 
lower  than  do  the  majority.  But  with  other  personal  errors  it  is 
not  so;  a  scale  reading  which  by  accurate  measurement  with  a 
telescope  had  been  found  to  be  30"237,  may,  by  ordinary  reading 
in  several  repetitions  be  recorded  as  30*23,  30*24,  30*25,  that  is, 
sometimes  too  high,  sometimes  too  low. 

The  classification  of  errors  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  no  great 
importance,  and  in  whatever  way  done,  it  must  to  a  certain  extent 
ciassifi  tion  ^  arbitr&iy.  The  important  point  which  should 
of  erron  ac-  havc  been  brought  out  by  the  classification  attempted 
Seir°^effcct  above  and  by  the  examples  there  given,  is  the  fact 
coiwunTaid  *^*^  ^^^  number  of  possible  errors  is  very  great, 
accidental  cr-  and  that  they  differ  in  their  influence  on  the  final 
result.  Whilst  some,  termed  constant  errors,  always 
affect  the  result  in  the  same  direction,  make  the  value  obtained 
always  larger  or  always  smaller  than  it  should  be,  others,  termed 
accidental  errors,  have  no  such  constant  effect,  but  are  charac- 
terised by  sometimes  raising,  sometimes  depressing  the  true  value. 

Constant  errors  cannot  be  detected  by  simple  repetition  of 
the  measurements ;  change  of  material,  of  method,  of  instrument, 
and  even  of  observer,  is  required  to  accomplish  this.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  constant  error  may  be  proved  without  its  cause  being 
detected;  but  once  the  cause  is  known,  steps  can  generally  be 
taken  to  remove  it.  Of  accidental  errors,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  assumed  that  if  the  measurement  made  is  repeated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  value  obtained  will  be 
too  great  as  that  it  will  be  too  small ;  that  therefore  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  deviations  in  both  directions  will  be  the 
same;  and  hence  that  the  mean  value  will  come  nearer  to  the  true 
one  than  the  individual  ones. 

'*If  several  results  have  been  obtained  which  differ  slightly  owing  to 
errors  of  observation,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  most  advantageous 
The   rith-  *°^  ™^*  probable  approximation  to  the  true  value  can  be 

metical  found  by  taking  a  mean  of  the  results.     In  scientific  language 

««»«•  then,  the  word  mean  signifies  a  value  derived  from  a  series 

6—2 
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of  observational  results,  and  intermediate  between  them,  which  is  believed 
to  express  the  most  probable  and  the  most  advantageous  value  of  the  quantity 
measured."    (Lupton,  ^oteM  an  ObservcUionSj  xiv.) 

If  we  assume  that  any  one  observation  is  of  value  equal  to 
any  other  and  that  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  positive 
errors  is  equal  to  that  of  the  negative  errors,  we  may  add  all  the 
results  and  divide  by  their  number,  whereby  we  obtain  a  value 
termed  the  "arithmetical  mean  "  or  '*tke  mean."  With  n  measure- 
ments of  the  same  quantity,  giving  the  values  ai,  Oa,  a,,  04. ..a„, 
the  arithmetical  mean  m  is  given  by 

ai  +  a2  +  a,  +  a4+...+an     2a 

m= as  — . 

n  n 

It  is  essential  to  realise  and  to  remember  that  when  we  look 
upon  the  arithmetical  mean  as  representing  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  advantageous  value  of  the  quantity  measured,  we 
do  so  on  the  assumption  of  elimination  or  at  any  rate  reduction 
of  the  accidental  or  variable  errors,  constant  errors  being  of  course 
in  no  way  affected  by  this  process  of  taking  a  mean.  To  find  such 
a  mean  is  so  usual  and  simple  an  operation  that  a  special  example 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

"As  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  mean  of  a  series  of  observa- 
tional results  is  exactly  equal  to  the  actual  quantity  measured,  we  cannot  in 

strictness  call  the  difference  between  the  mean  adopted  and 
Error  of  the  ^^7  observational  results  the  error  of  the  observation  ;  the 
observation.        word  residual  is  generally  used  to  express  this  difference.    Of 

course,  if  the  mean  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  value,  the 
residuals  become  equal  to  the  errors."    (Lupton,  ibid,) 

So  far  any  one  of  the  observational   results  has  been  con- 
sidered as  reliable  as  any  other,  that  is,  equal  values  have  been 
assigned  to  them.     In  the  case  of  measurements 
Weighting  ex-     made  with  specimens  of  the  same  material,  by  the 

penments,  and  i      ,         .   i        i  •  i    i 

calculation  of  same  method,  with  the  same  mstruments  and  by 
mean  *°*'*  the  Same  observer,  this  is  a  legitimate  assumption ; 

but  alter  any  one  of  the  above  conditions,  and  more 
likely  than  not,  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  will  have  been 
influenced  in  one  sense  or  another.  And  it  becomes  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  relative  reliability  of  the  diflferent  measurements 
made,  or  as  it  is  called,  to  assign  a  definite  weight  to  each  of 
them.     The  process  of  "  weighting "  the  different  results  and  of 
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combining  them  into  a  final  result,  termed  the  "general  mean/' 
can  be  thus  described: 

"The  opinion  of  the  ohserver  as  to  the  value  of  difierent  observations  is 
expreosed  by  multipljring  each  result  by  a  number  supposed  to  represent  its 
relative  weight ;  this  is  equivalent  to  assuming  each  observation  to  be 
repeated  a  number  of  times  in  proportion  to  its  supposed  accuracy.  The 
fictitious  results  thus  arrived  at  are  dealt  with  just  as  though  they  were  real 
and  the  'general  mean'  is  obtained  by  multiplying  each  observation  by  its 
weight  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  sum  of  these  weights."    (Lupton,  Md.) 

Jtf«QeneralMean^g^'  +  y«^+P'^-^'"^-^, 

where  pi,  p%,  p,  ...;>,»  are  the  weights  assigned  to  the  individual 
observations  or  to  the  arithmetical  means  of  different  series  of 
measurements  of  the  same  quantity. 

Empirical  weighting,  that  is,  weighting  according  to  individual 
judgment,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  at 
best  its  results  are  open  to  some  objections.  Examples  of  a  not 
uncommon  method  of  weighting  are  found  in  the  cases  when 
the  required  ratio  of  the  reacting  quantities — whether  volumes 
or  weights — of  two  substances  is  not  calculated  for  each  separate 
observation  and  the  results  then  combined  into  an  arithmetical 
mean,  but  when  the  calculation  is  performed  on  the  sums  of  the 
quantities  of  each  of  the  two  substances  measured  in  the  different 
experiments.  For  instance,  let  the  case  investigated  be  that  of 
the  interaction  between  solutions  of  an  acid  and  of  an  alkali,  and 
let  the  observational  results  be : 

10  ac.  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  are  neutralised  by  12*50  c.c.  of  the 
solution  of  the  alkali ;  .  *.  1  c.c.  of  the  acid  =»  1*250  of  the  alkali. 

25  C.C.  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  arc  neutralised  by  31*00  c.c.  of  the 
solution  of  the  alkali ;  . '.  1  c.c.  of  the  acid » 1  '240  of  the  alkali. 

35  C.C.  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  are  neutralised  by  43*35  c.c.  of  the 
solution  of  the  alkali ;  .'.  1  c.c.  of  the  acid » 1*238  of  the  alkali. 

Arithmetical  Mean^l*2.f  •^^^'^'^^•^"^^l-mS 

^        ,  .,           12*50 4- 31 -00 +  43*35     .  ^., 
General  Mean JoT25+35 ^^• 

The  assumption  made  in  such  a  plan  of  weighting  is  that  an 
experiment  performed  with  25  c.c.  is  2J  times  as  good  as  one 
made  with  10  cc;  an  experiment  made  with  n  grams,  n  times  as 
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good  as  one  made  with  one  gram  of  material.  The  discussion 
of  the  legitimacy  of  such  weighting  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  book^ 

When  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  remove  constant 
errors,  and  to  reduce  the  accidental  errors  by  letting  them  coun- 
teract one  another,  the  result  obtained  will  still  be  an  approximate 
one  only,  differing  by  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  partial  errors 
from  the  true  value;  and  what  that  true  value  is  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

The  manner  in  which  experimental  results  are  influenced 
by  the  different  kinds  of  errors  that  can  be  operative,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  inevitably  approximate  nature  of  all  experi- 
mental numbers  should  now  enable  us  to  separate  that  which  is 
experimental  error,  that  is,  discrepancy  between  our  measurements 
and  the  actual  values  of  the  quantities  investigated,  from  actual 
anomalies  in  these  values ;  to  find  answers  to  certain  questions  of 
the  highest  importance  in  scientific  investigations,  which  are : 

Firstly :  Given  the  numerical  results  of  the  repeated  measure- 
ment of  a  certain  quantity,  how  can  we  interpret  the  discrepancies 
between  the  individual  numbers  or  sets  of  numbers,  and  what 
inferences  can  we  draw  concerning  the  nature  of  the  errors  by 
which  they  are  affected  ? 

Secondly:  Returning  to  what  formed  the  starting  point  of  all  the 
considerations  so  far  passed  in  review  in  this  chapter,  how  are  we 
to  interpret  the  differences  between  experimental  and  theoretical 
numbers,  which  latter  represent  the  requirements  of  the  law  sup- 
posed to  describe  accurately  the  relations  between  the  quantities 
measured  ? 

1.     It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  follow  the  process 

and  the  result  of  a  critical  examination  of  numbers 

onhepresente      without    actual    examples,   and    the    experimental 

or  absence  of     results  obtained  in  some  recent  important  investi- 

constant   er-  'n    -i  i  -n  i 

rora.  gatious  Will   DC  used  to  illustrate  how  an  answer 

1  The  gabject  of  "Means,*'  "Weights  of  ObBervationa,"  "Mean  and  Probable 
Errors,"  is  dealt  with  to  the  amount  required  by  the  ordinary  student  of  Chemistrj 
in:  Lupton,  Notes  on  Observation*,  chaps,  xiv.  xv.  xvi. — Kohlrausch,  Physical 
Measurements,  1894.  1.  Errors  of  Observations — mean  and  probable  Error.  2.  In- 
fluence of  Errors  of  Observation  on  the  Besult.— Ostwald,  Physieo-Chemieal 
Measurements,  1902,  chap.  i.  Calculation.— Clarke,  A  Recalculation  of  the  Atomic 
Weights,  1897,  pp.  8-6,  7-8. 
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may  be  found  to  the  first  of  the  questions  posed  above.  The 
importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  may,  it  is  hoped,  somewhat 
mitigate  the  inevitable  dryness  of  strings  of  numbers. 

(a)     Morley,  in  his  determination  of  the  gravimetric  compo- 
sition of  water  already  referred  to,  deduced  the  required  ratio  in 
one  set  of  experiments  from  the  densities  of  oxygen 
determinltion"     *"^^  ^^  hydrogcu,  and  from  the  ratio  by  volume  in 
of  the  density     which  thcso  casos  are  combined  in  water.     Each 

of  oxyg^en  dc-  n     \  \ 

rived  £rom  ot  theso  three  quantities  was  measured  most  accu^ 
soums.*  -  rately,  and  in  most  cases  by  several  different  methods. 

The  density  of  oxygen  was  found  in  three  different 
ways,  and  the  results  obtained  by  one  of  these  methods  (that 
described  in  the  paper  as  the  third)  will  now  be  examined. 
Details  cannot  here  be  given  of  all  the  elaborate  precautions 
taken  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  each  of  the 
measurements  made,  and  to  remove  possible  sources  of  error. 
The  principle  of  this  density  determination  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Regnault's  classical  work  on  the  subject.  A  large  glass 
globe  holding  from  8  to  21  litres,  the  volume  of  which  had 
been  determined  most  accurately,  was  filled  with  oxygen  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  at  a  pressure  P  measured  by 
a  barometer.  The  weight  W  of  the  globe  so  filled  was  ascer- 
tained, and  in  quick  succession  to  it  TTq,  that  of  the  same  globe 
made  vacuous.  TT  — TTo  will  therefore  represent  the  weight  of 
a  volume  V  of  oxygen  at  0°  and  pressure  P,  from  which  the 
normal  density,  i.e.  the  weight  of  1  litre  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pres- 
sure, was  calculated.  The  oxygen  was  obtained  by  two  different 
processes,  (i)  by  the  action  of  heat  on  potassium  chlorate,  and 
(ii)  by  the  electrolysis  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  cwid.  The  gas 
was  in  each  case  subjected  to  a  most  elaborate  process  of  puri- 
fication and  drying.  The  results  obtained  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 
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Morletfa  Determinations  of  the  Density  of  Oxygen, 
Using  Ice  and  a  Barometer. 


Oxygen 

from 

Potassium 

Chlorate 


II 

Electrolytic 

Oxygen 


Volame  of 
the  Globe 

nBed= 
V 


8793-9  ccm. 

8832*1  „ 

8793-9  „ 

8882-1  „ 

88321  „ 

8793-9  „ 

8793-9  „ 


Pressures 
P 


727-04  mm. 

746-93  „ 

769-76  „ 

773-22  „ 

772-22  „ 

778-68  „ 

778-04  „ 


Weight  of 

the 
Oxygens 


12-0179  g. 
12-3951  „ 
12-7227  „ 
12-8400  „ 
12-8192  „ 
12-8746  „ 
12-8628  „ 


Density  of  the  Oxygen 

at  0°  and  760  mm.  in 

grams  per  litre 

D 


1  -42920 = Mean  +  '00002 
1-42860=     „     -00058 


1-42906^ 
1-42957  = 
1 -42910  « 
1-42930= 
1-42946  = 


-•00012 
+ -00039 
-•00008 
+  •00012 
-f-00027 


1*42918  >=  Mean 


8832-1  ccm. 

8793-9  „ 

8832*1  „ 

16517-2  „ 

20057*6  „ 

16081-7  „ 

21567-8  „ 

15383-4  „ 

15383-4  „ 

16383-4  „ 


774-39  mm. 

760-12  „ 

769*83  „ 

766-35  „ 

761-52  „ 

774-98  „ 

772-56  „ 

747-88  „ 

754-99  „ 

763*80  „ 


12-8572  g. 
12-3983  „ 
12-7796  „ 
23-7671  „ 
28-7134  „ 
21-9675  „ 
31-3039  „ 
21-6150  „ 
21-8274  „ 
I  22-0808  „ 


1-42932=  Mean  +  -00024 

1-42908  = 

>» 

±-00000 

1-42910= 

» 

+ -00002 

1-42951- 

>i 

+  -00043 

1-42933-i 

>» 

+  •00026 

1-42905  = 

» 

- -00003 

1-42914  = 

91 

+  -00006 

1-42849  = 

n 

-■00059 

1-42894  = 

n 

-00014 

1-42886= 

It 

-00022 

1-42908= Mean 


Difierence  between  the  mean  values  for  "Potassium  Chlorate"  and 
"Electrolytic"  Oxygen =*00010= '007  per  cent,  (nearly). 


An  examination  of  this  table  shows:  that  the  diflference  between 
the  mean  values  of  the  two  sets  of  data  is  '00010 ;  that  in  the 
chlorate  set  the  individual  values  dilBFer  in  one  case  by  as  much  as 
•00058  from  the  mean  value  for  that  set,  and  on  an  average  by 
about  '00022 ;  and  that  in  the  electrolysis  set  the  greatest  devia- 
tion from  the  mean  value  is  '00059,  the  average  one  '00020. 
Hence  the  diflference  between  the  mean  values  obtained  by  an 
otherwise  identical  method  for  diflPerently  prepared  specimens  of 
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gas,  is  only  half  that  of  the  average  difference  between  the  mean 
value  of  a  set  and  the  individual  determinations  comprised  in  this 
mean.  And  the  inference  must  therefore  be  drawn  that  the  dis- 
crepancies observed  are  only  due  to  experimental  errors;  that  though 
both  sets  of  data  may  be  affected  by  constant  equal  errors  due  to  the 
method,  there  cannot  be  present  any  constant  error  of  appreciable 
magnitude  due  to  impurity  in  the  materials  used,  since  except  in 
the  very  unlikely  event  of  this  impurity  causing  in  both  cases  the 
same  amount  of  error,  it  would  have  produced  a  constant  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sets  of  data,  such  as  is  not  found 

(6)  Lord  Rayleigh's  determinations  of  the  density  of  nitrogen* 
have  been  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  discovery 
of  argon  {ante,  p.  14).  The  method  was  essentially 
(6)  In  Lord  the  Same  as  that  used  by  Morley  and  just  described, 
determination  One  particular  globc  was  used  throughout,  and  the 
of^nfttSJe?  numbers  given  in  the  table  on  p.  90  are  not  the 
dffcrent  '"*"*  weights  of  1  litre  of  nitrogen  but  those  of  the  volume 
sources.  of  gas  Contained  in  the  special  globe  at  0°  C.  and  a 

special  pressure  defined  by  the  manometer. 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  good  agreement  between 
the  individual  values  obtained  with  specimens  of  nitrogen  prepared 
in  the  same  way.  This  agreement  is  least  good  in  the  nitric 
oxide  set,  where  the  greatest  deviation  from  the  mean  value  is 
00192  and  the  average  deviation  '00152.  In  the  other  five  sets, 
which  in  this  respect  are  comparable,  the  greatest  deviation  from 
the  mean  value  of  a  set  is  '00036,  the  average  one  00015.  Turning 
to  the  comparison  with  each  other  of  the  different  mean  values 
obtained,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  three  means  for  chemically 
prepared  nitrogen  show  very  good  agreement,  the  greatest  differ- 
ence being  one  of  00139  between  the  nitric  oxide  and  the 
ammonium  nitrite  series,  which  is  quite  comparable  with  the 
differences  in  the  nitric  oxide  series  itself.  Or  omitting  the  nitric 
oxide  series,  which,  because  of  the  much  greater  discrepancy 
between  its  individual  values  deserves  less  reliance,  the  two  means 
differ  from  each  other  by  not  more  than  '00035,  a  quantity  just 
about  the  same  as  the  average  deviations  from  the  means  of  the 
individual  experiments  constituting  the  sets.  And  similarly  the 
three   means   for  the   nitrogen   prepared   in   various  ways   from 

>  Rayleigh,  "  The  Deniiity  of  Nitrogen  Gas,"  ^attire,  London,  60,  1894  (p.  157). 
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Lord  RayleigKs  Determinations  of  the  Density  of  Nitrogen. 


I 
Nitrogen  obtained  from  Chemical  CompoundB 


From  Nitric  Oxide  by 
hot  Iron 


From  Nitrons  Oxide 
by  hot  Iron 


From  Ammonium 
Nitrite  by  hot  Iron 


2-30148= Mean +  -00185 
2-29890=  „  -  00118 
2-29816=  „  -00192 
2-80182  r=     „     +00174 

2*30008==  Mean 


2-29869==  Mean --00035 
2-29940=    ,.     +00036 


2*29904= Mean 


2-29849 = Mean  -  -00020 
„     + -00020 


2*29869  =Mean 


Mean  of  all  the  experiments  ander  I  =  2*29927 


n 

Nitrogen  obtained  from  the  Air 
The  Oxygen  withdrawn  by 


1 
Hot  Copper 


2 
Hot  Iron 


3 
Ferrous  Hydrate 


2-31026 


2*31026= Mean 


2-31017  =  Mean +00014 
2-30986=  „  --00017 
2-31008=  „  ±-00000 
2-31007  =     „     +00004 

2*31003= Mean 


2-31024  =  Mean  + -00003 
2-31010=  „  -  -00011 
2-31028=     „     + -00007 

2'31021=Mean 


Mean  of  all  the  experiments  under  II  =  2*31016 


Difference  between  the  mean  values  for  "Chemical"  and  for 
"Atmospheric"  Nitrogen  =  '01089  =  *6  per  cent,  (nearly). 
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atmospheric  air  show  excellent  agreement,  the  greatest  difference 
being  one  of  •0023  between  the  hot  copper  and  the  hot  iron  ex- 
periment, a  difference  again  comparable  with  that  between  the 
individual  values  in  a  set  and  the  mean  value  of  that  set. 

But  a  comparison  between  2*29927,  the  mean  value  obtained 
by  the  combination  of  all  chemical  nitrogen  data,  and  2*31016,  the 
mean  value  of  all  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  data,  reveals  a  difference 
of  -01089,  which  is  about  sixty  times  greater  than  "00015  the 
average  difference  between  the  individual  numbers  in  a  set  and 
the  mean  value  for  that  set,  or  than  '00022  the  average  difference 
between  the  various  sets  belonging  to  the  chemical  or  the  atmo- 
spheric series  respectively.  Here  then,  differences  of  two  entirely 
distinct  orders  of  magnitude  have  to  be  accounted  for.  Experi- 
mental error  is  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  comparably  small 
differences  between  the  individual  results  in  each  set.  Practical 
identity  of  the  substances  dealt  with,  and  hence,  for  the  reason 
already  several  times  given,  absence  of  any  appreciable  amount  of 
accidentally  present  impurity,  must  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  the 
different  samples  of  chemical  and  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  respec- 
tively. But  whilst  all  the  differently  prepared  samples  of  chemical 
nitrogen  must,  because  of  the  concordance  in  the  value  of  their 
density,  be  looked  upon  as  chemically  identical,  and  whilst  for  the 
same  reason  all  the  samples  of  differently  prepared  atmospheric 
nitrogen  must  also  be  chemically  identical ;  chemical  and  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen,  the  densities  of  which,  when  determined  by  the 
same  method,  differ  from  each  other  by  an  amount  more  than  sixty 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  difference  due  to  experimental 
error,  must  be  chemically  different. 

Here  then  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  very  accurate 
measurements  leads  to  the  recognition  that  two  substances  initially 
supposed  to  be  the  same  are  really  chemically  different.  It  has 
been  described  before  in  what  manner  the  search  for  this  difference 
was  conducted,  and  how  the  discovery  of  Argon  was  its  result. 

2.  In  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  differences  between 
the  experimental  and  the  theoretical  numbers  which  represent  the 
a.   The  relations  between  two  quantities  supposed  to  vary 

!if**Sr^Sfcr-  according  to  a  certain  law,  we  are  confronted  with 
ences  between  the  Qucstion  :  are  these  discrepancies  due  simply  to 
and  theoretical  experimental  error,  which  makes  the  result  obtained 
numben.  differ  from  the  true  value  of  the  quantities  measured, 
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this  true  value  being  identical  with  the  theoretical  one ;  or  does 
the  tru^  value  differ  from  the  theoretical  one  ?  The  discussion  of 
an  actual  case  is  required  in  order  to  illustrate  how  a  decision  is 
made  between  these  two  explanations. 

The  law  which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  volume  of 
a  gas  and  its  pressure,  and  which  is  variously  kno¥m  as  Boyle's 
law  (1660)  or  Mariotte's  law  (1679)  states  that  the 
volume   varies  inversely  as  the   pressure,  or  that 
pressure  x  volume  «  constant. 


(a)    BoyU't 
law 

Ptvr 

(i)  Dulonfl^and 
Amso's  results 
suggsst,  but  do 
not  prove,  the 
existence  of 
deviations. 


The  following  table  embodies  measurements  of 
Dulong  and  Arago,  made  in  1827: 


Dulong  and  Arago*8  Table  of  the  Compreseibility  of  Air. 


Pressure  in 

Observed 

Calculated 

DifFerenoe 

nm.  mercury 

volume 

volume 

760-00 

501-3 

3612-48 

105-247 

105-470 

0-223 

375718 

101-216 

101-412 

0196 

462518 

82-286 

82-380 

0094 

5000-78 

76-095 

76-193 

0-098 

6737-38 

66-216 

66417 

0-201 

8596-24 

44-308 

44-325 

0-017 

9992-36 

37-851 

38-132 

0-281 

12620-00 

30119 

30192 

0-073 

13245-06 

28-664 

28-770 

0106 

14667-36 

25-885 

25-978 

0-093 

16534-9 

22-968 

23-044 

0-076 

16584-4 

22-879 

22-972 

0093 

18438-5 

20-547 

20-665 

0-118 

20236-66 

18-833 

18-872 

0-039 

20498-68 

18-525 

18-688 

0-063 

"  On  comparison,  the  observed  and  the  calculated  numbers  are  found  to 
be  very  nearly  the  same,  from  which  must  be  inferred  that  the  real  compressi- 
bility of  air  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  calculated  according  to 
Boyle's  law.  But  more  than  this  must  not  be  inferred,  since  the  differences 
are  not  equal  to  zero,  and  since  the  observed  volumes  are  always  smaller  than 
the  calculated  volumes.  The  cause  for  the  discrepancy  may  be  found  in  the 
law  not  being  absolutely  valid,  or  in  want  of  accuracy  in  the  measurements. 
But  the  kind  of  the  deviation  observed  points  rather  to  the  first  of  these 
possibilities.... It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  never  able  to  make 
absolutely  exact  measurements ;  if  the  deviations  between  the  observed  values 
and  those  calculated  according  to  the  presumed  law  are  very  small,  the 
assumption  is  justified  that  these  differences  would  be  equal  to  zero  if  the 
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mcftsureineDtM  were  (lerfoct,  and  hence  the  exact  validity  of  the  law  may  be 
Awumed.  But  in  auoh  a  case  the  difference  between  obaervation  and  calcula- 
tion will  be  aometinien  positive,  sometimes  negative,  since  if  the  method  is 
oorroct,  it  is  eiiually  probable  that  the  inevitable  errors  in  the  observation 
would  make  the  result  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower.  Constant 
deviations  (i.«.  in  one  direction  only),  however  suiall  thene  may  be,  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  method  employed  is  aifeotod  by  a  constant  source 
of  error,  or  that  the  law  is  not  exact. **  (WUllner,  Lehrbwh  der  Experimmtal 
PkynJt,  I.) 

It  remained  therefore  for  future  work  to  decide  whether  these 
(Hmstantly  negative  deviations  from  the  law  found  by  Dulong  and 
Arago  were  due  to  some  constant  error  or  to  a  n*al  discrepancy 
bt^tween  the  actual  occurrences  and  the  formula  chosen  to  represent 
them.  Repetition  of  the  experiments  by  different  observers  work- 
ing under  different  conditions,  employing  different  apparatus,  and 
using  different  methods  of  measurement,  together  with  a  critical 
study  of  all  circumstances  which  through  the  simultaneous  action 
of  some  other  law  of  natun*  could  exert  a  disturbing  influence  on 
the  quantity  measured*,  oonstitutt»8  the  only  way  known  to  us  of 
searching  for  a  constant  error.  No  such  error  has  been  discovered 
in  the  experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  air. 

Regnault  (1810 — 1878),  a  great  French  physicist  and  no  mean 
chemist,  specially  iamous  for  his  experimental  researches  on  heat, 

marvellously  ingtmious  at  devising  experimental 
Jwuito*"proli  methods  in  which  important  sources  of  error  were 
of*  d*^*ti"**  ^^"®  away  with  and  the  accuracy  of  the  measure- 
for  prcwum  mcuts  iuvolved  pushed  far  beyond  its  then  limits,  in 
Jphewi!**^**      1846  took  up  the  investigation  of  the  compressibility 

of  gases,  and  carriwl  it  otit  with  all  his  characteristic 
skill.  Regnault's  method  consisttnl  in  acctirately  meiisuring  a 
volume  Fi  of  a  gas  and  the  corresjwnding  pressure  Poi  then  com- 
pressbg  the  gas  to  a  new  volume  F,  (generally  about  half  the 
original)  and  finding  the  new  corresponding  prtvssure  P,.     By  the 

V  P 

law  ^  should  be  equal  to  y>-.     The  acttially  obtained  numlnjrs  for 

air  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

>  The  infloenoe  of  change  of  temperature  on  the  volume  was  known  to  be  great, 
and  hence  the  neoeeeary  care  would  have  been  bestowed  on  keeping  the  temperature 
couatant.  But  a  priori  it  wa«  not  imponaiblo  that  other  phymoal  oouditions,  suoh 
afl,  say,  the  nalar«  of  the  walls  of  the  coutaining  vessel,  might  also  have  some 
influence  on  (he  volume  of  the  gas. 
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Volumes 
Vo  and  r, 

1 1939-69 
i  and 
[  969-26 
1 1939-69 
i  and 
[  969-86 
r  1939-47 
1  969-39 
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Corresponding 
pressures 
Po  and  Pj 

)  738-72 
and 
1476-25 
{738-99 
and 
1475-82 
(  739-19 
1 1476-80 


Temperature 
«C. 


4-44 


4-40 


4-43 


V,  Pi 

Vi  Po 

2-001215         1-998389 


1-999990 


2-000701 


1-997076 


\V,     Pj 


•002826 


•002914 


1-997863        -002838 


In  the  last  column  are  given  the  differences  between  the  experi- 
mental and  the  theoretical  numbers.  This  pcuiiicular  research 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  attained.  The  results  of  the 
above  three  experiments  which  practically  amount  to  a  repetition 
of  the  same  measurement,  the  quantities  of  air  and  the  pressures 
employed  having  been  nearly  the  same,  show  very  good  agreement. 
The  differences  between  the  individual  measurements  (the  greatest 
of  which  is  -000088)  are  less  than  ^  of  the  deviation  from  the 
law,  which  latter  therefore  certainly  cannot  be  due  to  experimental 
error  in  the  measurements.  It  must  consequently  be  inferred  that 
air  is  very  slightly,  but  quite  distinctly  more  compressible  than  it 
should  be  if  it  strictly  obeyed  Boyle's  law.  Regnault  found  the 
same  for  other  gases,  and  the  following  table  embodies  results  of 
some  experiments  in  which  different  gases  and  greater  pressures 
were  used. 

The  data  for  each  gas  are  arranged  in  two  columns,  the  first 
of  which  contains  the  initial  pressure  Poi  the  second  the  ratio 

(  v'  p)  ^^^^^  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  should 

be  unity.  The  deviations  of  the  numbers  of  this  column  from 
unity  represent  therefore  the  magnitude  of  the  deviations  frx>m 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  A  number  greater  than  unity  goes 
with  a  gas  more  compressible  than  it  should  be  theoretically 
{i,e,  Fi  is  smaller  than  it  should  be,  or  what  comes  to  the  same, 
Po  is  greater),  and  a  number  smaller  than  unity  goes  with  a  gas 
not  suflSciently  compressible.  Vi  was  always  made  nearly  exactly 
half  of  Fo,  and  Pi  is  the  pressure  measured  when  the  gas  of  initial 
volume  Vq  and  pressure  P©  was  reduced  to  V^, 
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Regnault's  Values  far  the  Compressibility  of  Oases. 


Air 

Nitrogen 

Curbonic  Acid 

Hjdrogen 

1     Po 

(^) 

^0 

(^) 

Po 

p. 

(Vo^Po) 

WpJ 

738-72 

1 -001414 

758-62 

1-000788 

764-03 

1-007597 

2112-53 

1-002765 

1159-26 

1-000996 

1414-77 

1012313 

— 



4140-82 

1-003090 

2159-60 

1-001381 

2164-81 

1-018973 

221118 

0-998584 

4219-22 

1-003495 

3030-22 

1-001965 

318613 

1028494 

3989-47 

0-996961 

6770-15 

1-004286 

4953-92 

1-002860 

4879-77 

1-045625 

5845-18 

0-996121 

9336-41 

1-006366 

6957-96 

1008277 

6820-22 

1-066137 

7074-96 

0-994697 

7297-06 

1-003924 

8393-68 

1-084278 

— 

1 

8628-54 

1-004768 

962006 

1-099880 

9176-25 

0-998126 

9775-38 

1004881 

10361-88 

0-992327 

10981-42 

1006456 

Here  we  see  the  fact  brought  out,  that  air,  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  are  more  compressible  than  they  should  be  according  to  theory, 
whilst  hydrogen  is  less  so ;  that  the  deviations  trom  the  law  increase 
with  increasing  pressure;  and  that  carbonic  acid,  of  which  we  know 
that  it  can  fairly  easily  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  shows  much 
greater  deviations  than  do  the  other  gasea 

Further  experiments  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  extension  of 
the  measurements  into  the  domain  of  very  high  pressures,  have 
confirmed  and  extended  these  results ;  extended,  in 
80  £Eir  as  they  have  brought  out  the  &ct  that 
hydrogen  does  not  stand  alone  in  having  a  com- 
pressibility lesser  than  the  theoretical,  i,e,  a  product 
PV  greater  than  that  required  by  the  law,  but  that  at 
high  pressures  all  gases  behave  likewise.  Hence  in  the  case  of 
gases  for  which  PF  is  less  than  it  should  be  by  theory,  this  value 
most  reach  some  minimum,  after  which  it  increases  continuously. 
(Natterer,  1855;  Cailletet,  1879;  Amagat,  1880.) 


;iU}  At  hiffh 
pftwum,  the 
compreasibility 
of  all  gaaes  is 
IcM  than  the 
theoretical. 
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Gailleteis  values  for  the  compressibility  of  air  at  high  pressures. 


Pressure  in 

Difference  from 

metres  of 

Volume  =K 

VP 

minimum  of 

mercury =P 

VP 

39-359 

207-93 

8184 

284 

44-264 

184-20 

8163 

253 

49-271 

162-82 

8022 

122 

59-462 

132-86 

7900 

— 

64-366 

123-63 

7961 

61 

69-367 

115-60 

8011 

111 

79-234 

10300 

8162 

262 

84-388 

97-97 

8267 

367 

99-188 

86-06 

8536 

636 

114-119 

76-69 

8751 

851 

144-241 

6216 

8966 

1066 

164145 

64-97 

9023 

1123 

174100 

62-79 

9191 

1291 

181-985 

61-27 

9330 

1430 

From  these  numbers  it  would  appear  that  at  a  pressure  of 
about  60  metres  of  mercury  (79  atmospheres)  air  has  reached  a 
maximum  of  compressibility,  that  with  fiirther  increasing  pressure 
it  behaves  like  hydrogen,  and  that  up  to  the  limit  investigated 
the  compressibility  continually  decreases.  Similar  experiments 
made  with  other  gases  show  that  their  general  behaviour  in  this 
respect  is  alike,  and  that  the  deviation  from  the  minimum  value 
of  PF  is  specific  and  characteristic  of  each  gas. 

Evidently  then  the  simple  formula  PF=  constant  does  not 
represent  the  actual  occurrences.  For  gases  like  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  hydi'ogen,  which  are  far  removed  from  the 
temperature  of  condensation  to  a  liquid,  and  at 
pressures  below  three  atmospheres,  it  does  so  sufl&- 
ciently  closely  to  justify  its  being  unhesitatingly 
used  for  practical  calculations.  But  of  course,  when 
it  may  be  so  used  and  when  not,  depends  altogether 
on  the  degree  of  accuracy  aimed  at,  or  rather  on  that  attained  in 
the  rest  of  the  work.  So  Morley,  in  his  determinations  of  the 
densities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  {ante,  p.  87),  in  calculating 
the  volume  at  one  pressure  from  that  at  another  pressure  had  to 
do  so  according  to  a  more  exact  formula  than  that  of  Boyle. 
How  is  such  a  formula  obtained  ?      Regnault  had  already  sub- 


Boyle*8  law 
is  therefore 
proved  to   be 
not   an   exact, 
but  an  approxi- 
mate or   ideal 
law. 
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stituted  for  the  simple  formula   VqP^=  ViPi  the  more  complex 
expression 

Resnanlt*s 

.mpincrf  V,P,  =  V,P,  {\-A    (P,  -P,)-B  (P.  -  P,y] 

formula    for  ^  ' 

the  relation         which   he  had   obtained  in   the   usual  manner  by 

between  the  .  i      •  <•  i  •  •      i  i     . 

volume  and  mterpolation  from  his  numerical  results,  and  m 
a'ga^"  **^         which  A  and  B  were  constants  characteristic  of  the 

different  gases.  Within  the  limits  of  Regnault's 
measurements  this  formula  represented  the  experimental  results 
satisfiwtorily,  but  of  course  it  would  fail  completely  in  the  realm  of 
the  high  pressures  where  the  deviations  from  the  law  are  reversed. 
More  success  might  be  attained  by  approaching  the  subject 
from  the  theoretical  side,  and  by  investigating  how  the  hypothesis 
which  accounts  for  the  simple  law  stands  with  regard  to  the 
observed  deviations  from  theory.  Obviously  the  hypothesis,  if 
correct,  should  in  its  original  or  in  a  slightly  modified  form, 
account  not  only  for  a  more  complex  and  quite  general  empirical 
formula,  but  also  for  the  fact  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
formula  representing  the  occurrences  closely  approximates  to  the 

simple  form  of  Boyle's  law.  These  requirements 
The   kinetic        are  fulfilled  bv  the  kinetic  hypothesis  already  re- 

hypotheaia  and  •'  ,  .  . 

the  empirical  fcrrcd  to  (lutrod.,  p.  29),  which  gives  a  satisfactory 
t^n°  th^'  explanation  of  all  the  simple  gaseous  laws.  It  was 
volume  and       g^id  then  that  the  kinetic  hypothesis  assumed  ffaseous 

preasure  of  a  *  ■■■  ^ 

gaa.  pressure  to  be  due  to  the  impact  on  the  walls  of  the 

containing  vessel  of  the  constituent  particles,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  eltwtic,  to  be  moving  in  straight  lines 
subject  to  the  laws  of  dynamics  until  they  collide  with  each  other 
or  impinge  against  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel,  to  occupy  a 
volume  which  when  compared  with  that  of  the  gas  as  a  whole  is 
negligible,  and  to  be  at  such  distance  apart  as  to  exert  no  attractive 
force  on  each  other. 

A  simple  argument,  given  so  long  ago  as  1738  by  Daniel 
The  deduction  BemouilU,  the  origiuator  of  this  kinetic  hypothesis, 
of  Boyle's  law  shows  how  the  law  of  the  direct  proportionality 
from  his  kinetic  between  the  density  and  the  pressure  of  a  gas  follows 
hypothesis.  ^  ^  ucccssary  result  from  the  hypothesis  : 

"If... the  gas  consists  of  a  large  number  of  moving  particles,  and  the 

pressure  exerted  by  it  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  arises  from  the  impacts 

of  the  particles  against  these  walls,  then... if  the  gas  is  compressed  and  the 

volume  diminished,  the  number  of  impacts  of  the  now  more  closely  packed 

P.  7 
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particles  against  tbe  walls  increases,  and  for  two  reasons :  first,  there  is  a 
larger  number  of  particles  in  the  layer  of  gas  immediately  adjoining  the  walls; 
and,  secondly,  as  the  particles  are  more  crowded  together,  they  collide  oftener, 
and,  hurled  back  by  the  collision,  are  oftener  flung  against  the  walls.  If,  bj 
the  compression  of  the  gas,  the  volume  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  1  :  «^,  the 
distance  between  any  pair  of  particles  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  1  : « ;  the 
number  of  particles,  therefore,  in  the  bounding  layer,  which  is  in  contact  with 
a  given  area  of  the  walls,  is  increased  in  the  ratio  4^  :  1 ;  further,  the  number 
of  collisions  that  take  place  between  the  molecules  in  a  given  time  is  increased 
in  the  ratio  « :  1 ;  and  in  this  same  ratio  also  is  the  number  of  impacts  of  any 
particle  in  the  bounding  layer  against  the  walls  increased.  Since,  then,  the 
number  of  impinging  particles  is  increased  in  the  ratio  s^  :  1,  and  the  number 
of  impacts  by  each  in  the  ratio  s  :  1,  the  number  of  impacts  against  a  given 
part  of  the  walls  in  a  given  time  is  increased  in  the  ratio  ^^  :  1,  which  is  the 
inverse  of  the  ratio  in  which  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  diminished.  Thepresture, 
therefore,  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  its  volume. 

Boyle^s  law  is  thus  deduced  from  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  impacts." 
(0.  E.  Meyer,  Kinetic  Theory  of  Oases,  1899.) 

This  inference  from  the  simple  kinetic  hypothesis,  which  takes 
Theoretical  ex-  *'^®  ^^""  P  F  =  Constant,  agrees,  however,  only 
pianationofthe  approximately  with  the  results  of  experiment.  But 
viations  from  somc  Consideration  shows  that  by  its  nature  the 
Boyle's  law.  tinetic  hypothesis  should  lead  to  the  expectation 
of  such  deviations. 

'*In  the  assumptions  with  which  we  started  there  are  two  different  points 
which  cannot  be  directly  proved,  and  are  therefore  open  to  doubt.  The  first 
is  the  assumption  that  gases  are  made  up  of  molecules  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions, and  the  second  is  the  assumption  that  in  gases  there  is  no  cohesion. 
Neither  of  these  is  exactly  true,  and  therefore  neither  can  be  admitted  except 
as  an  approximation  to  the  truth ;  and  in  their  inexactness  lies  ample  ground 
for  the  departures  from  Boyle's  law. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  molecules  are  not  indefinitely 
small,  the  calculation  which  led  to  the  law  is  not  exact.  For  it  is  only  if  tbe 
space  actually  occupied  by  the  molecules  is  absolutely  negligible  in  respect  of 
the  volume  which  contains  them  that  we  may  justifiably  conclude  that  the 
frequency  of  collision  is  increased  in  the  ratio  « :  1  by  a  diminution  of  the 
volume  in  the  ratio  I  :^.  If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  there  is  less  actual 
distance  between  the  molecules^,  which,  therefore,  collide  the  oftener  with 


^  AC  IB  the  space  supposed  to  be 
traversed  in  the  simple  hypothesis, 
whilst  it  really  is  only  BC;  and 
similarly  for  the  return  journey. 
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each  other,  and  in  the  same  ratio  impinge  the  oftener  against  the  walls  of 
the  vessel — in  other  words,  the  pressure  is  greater  than  according  to  the 
former  calculation ;  and  as  this  increment  in  the  pressure  is  the  more 
considerable  the  less  the  volume,  the  pressure  must  increase  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  volume  diminishes.  The  denominator  P^  V^  of  the  ratio  [Pq  VJP^  TJ, 
wherein  P^  denotes  the  higher  pressure,  is  on  this  account  greater  than  the 
numerator  Pf^V^jBO  that  the  ratio  Pq  VJPi  V^  has,  as  actually  happens  with 
hjdrogen,  a  value  less  than  1. 

A  deviation  in  the  reverse  direction  occurs  when  the  second  hypothesis 
is  sensibly  in  fault  and  the  gas  has  marked  cohesion.  For  such  a  property 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  volume,  which  will,  therefore,  on  this  ground  diminish 
more  rapidly  than  the  pressure  increases ;  P^  V^  will  thus  be  smaller  than 
Pf^  Fq  and  the  ratio  P^  VJPi  \\  greater  than  1,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  gases 
in  [Regnault's]  table  (p.  95),  except  hydrogen. 

Probably  both  influences  occur  in  nature,  and  the  numbers  in  Regnault's 
table  seem  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  most  gases  the  influence  of  cohesion 
is  predominant  so  long  as  the  pressure  lies  within  certain  limits.  But  when 
higher  pressures  are  employed  all  gases  exhibit,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Natterer,  Amagat,  and  Cailletet,  the  same  behaviour  as  under  lower 
pressure  is  noted  with  hydrogen.  The  product  P  V  increases  with  the  pressure 
P,  because  on  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the  molecules  the  volume  V 
cannot  diminish  so  much  as  the  law  requires. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  departures  from  the  strict  law  can 
also  be  explained  by  the  theory."    (0.  E.  Meyer,  ibid.) 

Van  der  Waals  has  deduced  a  formula  in  which  for  F,  the 

volume  occupied  by  the  gas  as  a  whole,  he  substitutes  (v  —  b), 

where  5  is  a  correction  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 

waaU'lbmu-     gas^ous  particlcs  themselves  ;  and  forP,  the  pressure 

la  for  the  rela- 
tion 
volume 
pressure         in  ^ 

saaca.  where  ^  is  a  correction  for  the  counteracting  eflfect 

of  the  attractive  forces  between  the  constituent  particles.     The 

formula  thus  corrected  becomes  ( p  +  -j)  (v  —  6)  =  constant,  where 

a  and  b  are  constants,  the  values  of  which  depend  on  the  special 
nature  of  the  gas\ 

Van  der  Waals'  formula  well  represents  the  relations  between 
the  volume  and  the  pressure  of  a  gas  within  the  limits  to  which 
measurements  have  yet  been  pushed;   it  represents  Regnault's 

^  Ostwald,  Lehrbuchf  i.  p.  226,  desoribes  how  these  conBtants  are  foand 
experimentally,  and  on  page  223  an  aooount  is  given  of  Van  der  Waals'  reason  for 
making  the  term  expressing  the  moleonlar  attraction  inversely  proportional  to  the 
sqnare  of  the  volnme  occupied  by  the  gas. 

7—2 


between     really  exerted  by  the  eas,  he  substitutes  (  p  +  - ), 

ae       and  "^  J  G     >  yi^        y2j> 
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numbers  no  less  than  Cailletet's,  and  it  is  easy  to  foretell  from  it 
the  general  course  of  the  deviations  from  the  simple  formula  of 

Boyle's  law.     When  t;  is  very  large,  -  will  be  very  small  and  can 

be  neglected,  whilst  (v  —  b)  will  become  equal  to  v,  and  the  whole 
formula  merges  into  PF=  constant,  the  expression  for  Boyle's  law; 
Regnault's  table  shows  that  these  conditions  are  realised  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  permanent  gases  at  pressures  below  three 

atmospheres.     With  decreasing  volume  -,  becomes  effective  and 

generally  does  so  sooner  than  6,  with  the  result  that  with  in- 
creasing pressure  the  compressibility  increases ;  e.g.  air  and 
nitrogen  in  Regnault's  tables.     But  at  very  high  pressures,  when 

p  is  large  and  v  correspondingly  small,  the  influence  of  -^  on  the 

value  of  the  term  \p  -\-  -J  becomes  relatively  less  than  that  of  b 

on  the  term  {v  —  6),  leading  to  reduced  and  continually  decreasing 
compressibility,  e,g,  hydrogen  in  Regnault's  table,  air  in  Cailletet's 
table. 

Boyle's  law  is  therefore  only  an  ideal,  or  approximate  law, 
explained  by  an  approximate  hypothesis.     And  this  is  the  case 

with  many  other  laws.  The  statement  which  at  first 
teri«t?c«*!^*^in  secms  to  correctly  embody  the  results  of  the  measure- 
JPP'°**"***         ments  of  two  variable  quantities,  cannot  stand  the 

test  of  increased  accuracy  and  extended  investigation. 
Refinement  of  the  experimental  method,  consisting  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  constant  errors,  and  in  greater  and  greater  accuracy  of 
measurement,  leads  to  numerical  results  which  show  better  agree- 
ment amongst  themselves,  and  thereby  emphasises  the  difference 
between  the  experimental  mean  value  and  that  required  by  the 
law.  Any  law  for  which  such  a  discrepancy,  clearly  not  due  to 
constant  or  experimental  errors,  has  been  established,  must  be 
classed  as  an  approximate  law ;  and  if  it  represents  a  deduction 
from  a  certain  hypothesis,  that  hypothesis  must  be  such  as  to 
account  for  the  discrepancy  also. 

But  are  all  the  empirical  laws  of  this  kind,  or  are  there  some 

in  the  case  of  which  increased  refinement  of  mea- 
teriaticB  of  an  surcmcut  leads  to  closer  and  closer  agreement  with 
exact  law.  ^j^^  theoretical  values,  instead  of  to  more  certain 
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recognition  of  deviations  ?  A  critical  examination  of  the  data 
given  in  the  last  chapter  in  support  of  the  law  of  conservation 
of  mass  will  supply  the  answer  to  this  question. 

In  Lavoisier's  experiments  (chap,  ii,  p.  62)  the  deviations  from 
the  requirements  of  the  law  were  found  to  be  from  '25  to  20  per 
cent.,  quite  comparable  with  the  degree  of  accuracy 
ronaeltatiwiof  attained  in  the  individual  measurements  involved, 
r*rojrimSe?'  ^^ose  of  gascous  volumcs  being  very  approximate 
only,  as  when  we  are  told  that  "  7  to  8  cubic  inches  " 
of  a  gas  were  evolved. 

The  difference  in  the  accuracy  aimed  at  and  attained  by 
Lavoisier  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Morley  and  Stas  on  the  other  is 
enormous.  And  the  magnitude  of  the  deviations  from  the  require- 
ments of  exact  conservation  of  mass  shows  a  corresponding  change. 
Li  Morley's  complete  syntheses  of  water  (p.  75),  if  we  exclude 
experiments  V  and  XII,  in  which  the  discrepancies  are  much  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  others  and  hence  probably  due  to  some  accidental 
cause,  the  deviations  are  reduced  to  ^q^qq,  ranging  from  —  001  to 
+  001  per  cent.;  and  the  feet  that  they  are  sometimes  positive  and 
sometimes  negative,  and  about  equal  in  amount  in  the  two  directions, 
characterises  them  as  experimental  errors.  The  enormous  diflSculties 
Morley  had  to  overcome  in  the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of 
pure  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  weighing  of  these  gases,  in  the 
process  of  making  them  combine  without  loss  at  the  high  temper- 
ature at  which  this  reaction  occurs,  and  finally  in  the  collection 
without  loss  of  the  water  formed,  were  even  greater  than  those  met 
with  by  Stas  in  his  complete  sjnitheses  of  silver  iodide,  and  complete 
analyses  of  silver  iodate.  Hence  we  should  expect  Stas'  experi- 
mental results  to  approximate  even  more  closely  than  Morley's  to 
the  theoretical,  provided  always  that  the  law  is  really  an  exact  one. 
And  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  sjnitheses  of  silver  iodide 
gave  numbers  differing  from  the  theoretical  by  not  more  than 
from  —  0*002  to  —  0*004  per  cent.  True,  there  was  always  loss, 
but  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  encoimtered  lay  in  reducing  the  inevitable  loss  in  the 
collection  of  the  silver  iodide,  which  had  to  be  transferred  from 
one  vessel  into  another  and  washed  by  decantation  for  days  (p.  67). 
The  two  analyses  of  silver  iodate,  in  which  no  such  transfer 
and  no  washings  were  required,  gave  results  which  differed  from 
the  theoretical  by  +  0*0014  and  —  00013  per  cent,  respectively, 
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discrepancies  perfectly  commensurable  with  the  marvellously  low 
experimental  error.  Stas'  work  therefore  warrants  the  statement 
that  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass  has  been  proved  to  an  accuracy 
of  about  "002  per  cent.,  and  that,  considering  the  continued 
parallelism  between  experimental  error  and  deviation  from  theory, 
the  law  is  probably  an  absolutely  exact  one.  More  than  this  must 
not  and  cannot  be  inferred. 

"Physicists  often  assume  quantities  to  be  equal  provided  that  they  fall 

within  the  limits  of  probable  error  of  the  processes  employed.    We  cannot 

expect  observations  to  agree  with  theory  more  closely  than 

Laws  can  ^jj^y  agree  with  each  other,   as  Newton   remarked   of   his 

visionaiiy  investigations  concerning  Halley's  comet.... Absolute  equality 

be  classed  jg  always  a  matter  of  assumption.    We  cannot  even  prove  the 

as  absolute-  .     ,     .        ^..  ....         -         ^  i.  ».      i  . 

ly  exact.  mdestructibility  of  matter ;  for  were  an  exceedingly  minute 

fraction  of  existing  matter  to  vanish  in  any  experiment,  say 
1  part  in  10  millions,  we  could  never  detect  the  loss.... The  smallness  of  the 
qxiantities  we  can  now  observe  is  often  very  astonishing.... We  must  never- 
theless remember  that  effects  of  indefinitely  less  amount  than  these  miust 
exist... [and]  when  we  pay  proper  regard  to  the  imperfection  of  all  measuring 
instruments  and  the  possible  minuteness  of  effects,  we  shall  see  much  reason 
for  interpreting  with  caution  the  negative  results  of  experiments."  (Jevona, 
Principles  of  Science,  1879.) 

The  above  quotation  has  been  given  in  order  to  bring  out  with 
all  possible  emphasis  our  real  position  towards  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  mass,  to  show  what  Stas'  numbers  have  proved, 
and  what  they  have  not  proved.  They  have  proved  that  deviations 
from  the  law — if  such  do  exist — cannot  be  greater  than  '002  per 
cent.,  and  they  leave  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  smaller 
deviations  an  open  question.  All  that  was  done  and  all  that  could 
be  done  lay  in  showing  that  the  deviations  actually  observed  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  experimental  error. 

But  neither  Stas'  nor  Morley's  experiments  were  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  investigating  the  validity  of  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  mass,  and  as  a  matter  of  lact  they  are  particularly  ill 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  admiration  called  forth  by  the 
degree  of  approximation  to  the  law  attained,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  achieved  in  spite  of  all  the  conditions  having 
been  so  unfavourable. 

In  experiments  made  by  Landolt  with  the  object  of  testing 
the    law    of   conservation    of    mass,    the    conditions    could    be 
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specially  adapted   to   this  purpose,  and   hence  a  more  rigorous 

proof  given*.      The  continuous  advance  made  by 

to  test  £1  law      science,  in  which  the  practically  impossible  of  to-day 

!/ «^!!!"'***°"     becomes  the  actual  achievement  of  to-morrow,  is  well 

ox  mass. 

shown  in  the  close  approximation  between  what 
Landolt  established  in  1893,  and  what  in  1879  Jevons  had  given 
as  a  safe  example  of  a  point  we  could  not  prove  with  the  means  at 
our  disposal.  Landolt  thus  describes  the  object  of  his  investigation, 
and  the  method  followed  : 

"The  problem  i&  to  accurately  investigate  by  experiment  how  nearly  the 
weight  of  a  chemical  compound  coincides  with  that  of  the  sum  of  its 
constituents.  Stas'  results  only  show  that  the  difference  cannot  be  other  than 
very  small,  and  that  conclusive  results  cannot  be  expected  unless  the  work  is 
carried  out  in  sealed  vessels.'' 

Two  vessels  A  and  B  were  used,  which  in  order  to  obviate 
all  corrections  for  the  buoyancy  of  air  were  made  exactly  equal 
in  volume  by  successive  tentative  additions  of  pieces  of  glass 
to  the  smaller.  The  shape  and  size  of  these  vessels  are  thus 
described : 

'*The  substances  were  contained  in  D -shaped  glass  vessels,  of  which  the 
two  vertical  limbs,  closed  below,  were  18  cms.  long  and  5  cms.  wide;  whilst 
the  upper  bent  connection  had  a  diameter  of  only  2  cma  Into  this  latter, 
on  each  side,  passed  short  open  tubes,  used  for  filling  the  vessel,  and  subse^ 
quently  fused  oflF." 

Approximately  known  quantities  of  the  two  substances  that 
it  was  intended  to  make  interact  were  introduced  separately  into 
the  two  limbs  of  each  of  the  tubes  A  and  B,  previous  to  their 
being  sealed.  The  two  tubes  A  and  B  were  made  of  very  nearly 
equal  weight,  differing  by  at  most  a  few  milligrams.  The  amount 
of  this  difference  in  weight  was  ascertained  most  accurately  by 
means  of  a  specially  constructed  balance,  which  was  sensitive  to 
within  a  few  hundredths  of  a  milligram.  Suitable  tilting  of  the 
tube  A  made  the  contents  of  the  two  limbs  mix  and  the  reaction 
occur,  after  which  A  was  again  weighed  against  B ;  then  B  was 
treated  likewise  and  a  third  weighing  taken.  All  the  reactions 
used  were  quite  simple  ones,  in  which  the  heat  evolution,  and 
hence  the  rise  of  temperature,  was  not  great.  The  method 
followed  may  be  illustrated  by  the  result  of  the  measurements 

1  H.  LaDdolt,  Zf .  Phytik.  Chem.,  Leipzig,  12,  lS9d  (p.  1). 
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made  in  an  experiment,  when  the  reaction  was  that  between 
silver  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
metallic  silver  and  ferric  sulphate. 

The  sealed  U-^^^b,  A  and  B,  each  weighed  about  922*36  grams,  and  were 
practically  identical  in  voloine.    A  was  about  1  mg.  heavier  than  B. 

The  reacting  masses  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  silver  sulphate  weighed  114*22  grs. 

(1)  Before  the  reaction 

Weight  of  il  =  B  + 1-199  milligrams. 

(ii)  After  the  reaction  in  A) 
and  before  the  reaction  in  B) 

Weight  of  .1  =5  +  1032         „ 

.-.Decrease       =       0*167        „ 

Change  in  weight                  -000167  1  ^<»^,-« 
^— *" =-««r7w.=  -  000146  per  cent. 


Weight  of  reacting  substances         114*22         684,000 

I 


(ii)  After  the  reaction  in  A 
and  before  the  reaction  in  B\ 


Weight  of  B= il  - 1*032  milligrams. 

(iii)  After  the  reaction  in  B 

Weight  ofB=il- 11631       „ 
.*.  Decrease      =        0*131        „ 

Change  in  weight  _      000131 1       _      .nnnni? 

Weight  of  reacting  substances"      114*22  ~     870,000"  "  WWIIO  per  cent 

Landolt  embodies  his  final  results  in  the  table  on  p.  105. 

His  summary  is : 

*'  None  of  the  reactions  employed  show  a  certain  change  of  weight  If 
such  changes  should  after  all  occur',  they  must  be  so  small  as  to  be  of  no 
practical  importance  to  the  chemist." 

^  The  number  given  in  the  paper  is  1*161,  probably  a  misprint. 

3  A.  Heydweiler  {Ann.  d.  Phyaik  (4),  vol.  v.,  1901,  p.  394),  working  by  the  same 
method  as  Landolt,  has  investigated  a  number  of  simple  chemical  changes,  using 
about  200  grs.  of  the  substances  interacting.  The  error  in  weighing  did  not  exceed 
*04  mgs.,  and  hence  any  change  in  weight  exceeding  '05  mgs.  ooald  not  be  put 
down  to  experimental  error.  Whilst  in  some  of  the  reactions  investigated,  the 
change  in  weight  observed  was  within  the  limits  of  the  experimental  error,  in 
others,  such  as  that  between  iron  and  copper  sulphate,  there  was  always  a  loss  of 
about  '2  mgs.,  that  is,  of  about  1  in  1,000,000.  No  proportionaUty  could  be  shown 
between  the  weight  changes  observed,  and  the  masses  of  the  interacting  substances, 
nor  any  relation  with  changes  in  physical  properties.  These  results  require  further 
confirmation  before  they  can  be  accepted. 
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1 

1 

Beaotion 

1 

Weight  of  the 

reacting 

mass 

(114-2  grams 
1114-2      „ 
171-3      „ 

Change  in 

weight 

observed 

Probable 
error  of 
weighing 

Change  in 

weight 

per  cent,  of 

reacting 

substance 

SUver  Sulphate  and 
Ferrous  Sulphate  ^ 

-  0-167  mgs. 
-0-131     „ 
-0130    „ 

±0-014  mgs. 
±0-020    „ 
±0-012    „ 

-0-000146 
-0-000115 
-0-000076 

Hydriodic  and  Iodic 
Acid* 

/ 127-6      „ 
1127-6      „ 
1157-2      ,. 
(157-2      „ 
(314-5      „ 
1314-5      „ 

-0-047     ,. 
-0114    „ 
-0-103     „ 
-0-102    „ 
-0-177     „ 
-0011     ,. 

±0-016    „ 
±0-009    „ 
±0-009    „ 
±0-011     ,. 
±0008    „ 
±0-009    „ 

1    1    1    1    1    1 
oooooo 

Iodine  and   Sodium 
Sulphite' 

(157-0      „ 
1167-0      „ 
J 192-0      ,. 
{1920      „ 

+  0105     „ 
-0-031     „ 
+0-002    „ 
-0-127    „ 

±0-006    „ 
±0-012    „ 
±0-014    „ 
±0-012    „ 

+  0-000067 
-0-000020 
+  0-000001 
-0-000066 

Chloral  Hydrate  and 
Potash* 

(201-0      „ 
1201-0      „ 

+  0-012     „ 
+  0-007     „ 

±0-016    „ 

+  0-000006 
+  0-000003 

It  might  have  been  safer  to  say,  to  the  chemist  of  to-day.  If 
the  chloral  and  potash  experiment  is  taken  by  itself,  Landolt  may 
be  said  to  have  proved  legitimately  and  conclusively  that  the 
change  of  weight  in  this  reaction — ^if  any — is  less  than  one  part  in 
ten  millions,  that  is,  to  have  accomplished  what  Jevons  had  con- 
sidered as  beyond  the  limit  of  experimental  investigation.  But 
after  all,  the  real  position,  as  represented  in  the  quotation  given 
from  Jevons,  is  not  affected.     All  the  modification  required  is  the 


^  Silver  sulphate  +  ferrous  sulphate  =  silver  +  ferric  sulphate. 
Ag,S04  +2FeS04  =  ^«     +  Fe,(S04),. 

*  Hydriodic  +  iodic  acid  =  water  +  iodine. 
5HI  +  HlOg  =  3H,0  +  8Ij. 


'  Iodine  +  sodium  sulphite  +  water  = 
f-  2NaaS0, 


21 

or 
21 


sodium  iodide  +  sodium  dithionate 

or 

hydriodic  acid  +  sodium  sulphate. 

2NaI  +  NaaSaOg 


+  NasSO,  +  H5O 


=     2HI 


+  NajSO^. 


**  Chloral  hydrate  +  potash  =  chloroform  +  potassiumi  formate  +  water. 
CCl,.COH.HaO+  KOH   =      CC1,H      +  H.COOK        +  H^O. 
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substitution  of,  say,  "  one  part  in  one  hundred  millions  "  for  "  one 
part  in  ten  millions."  The  limit  has  been  pushed  further,  but 
our  classification  of  any  law  as  exact  still  retains  its  provisional 
nature. 

The  importance  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  makes 
a  short  summary  of  its  contents  desirable.     The  main  object  was 

to  find  a  standard  whereby  to  interpret  experimental 
Summary.  rcsults,  SO  as  to  distinguish  the  differences  due  to  the 

imperfection  of  our  measurements  from  those  due  to 
real  differences  in  the  quantities  measured.  This  necessitated  some 
consideration  of  all  the  possible  causes  of  error ;  these  were  classified, 
and  what  is  more  important,  their  influence  on  the  final  experi- 
mental result  was  investigated.  It  was  recognised  that  whilst 
some  errors  exert  a  constant,  others  exert  an  accidental  influence, 
having  sometimes  a  positive,  sometimes  a  negative  value.  The 
manner  of  detecting  constant  errors,  by  change  of  method,  appa- 
ratus, etc.  was  next  dealt  with.  The  algebraic  sum  of  all  undetected 
constant  errors  and  of  all  the  accidental  errors  was  given  the  name 
of  the  experimental  error,  which  was  found  to  be  characterised  by 
assuming  in  irregular  succession  positive  and  negative  values. 
This  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  errors  was  then  utilised  for  deciding 
to  what  cause  we  must  assign  certain  observed  differences  in  the 
experimental  measurements  of  a  quantity  supposed  to  be  the  same. 
Using  determinations  of  the  density  of  oxygen  and  of  nitrogen 
respectively  as  examples,  it  was  shown  how  different  types  of  results 
may  be  obtained  by  measurements  of  the  same  quantity  in  two 
sets  of  experiments,  in  which  one  condition  only,  viz.  the  source  of 
the  gases,  was  varied.  In  the  one  case,  that  of  the  oxygen,  the 
mean  values  for  the  two  sets  of  measurements  differed  by  not 
more  than  did  any  two  measurements  in  the  same  set ;  whilst  in 
the  other  case,  that  of  the  nitrogen,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
mean  values  for  the  two  sets  was  of  an  altogether  different  and 
higher  order  of  magnitude.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  in  this 
latter  case  the  change  in  condition  had  produced  a  real  change 
in  the  quantity  measured,  whilst  no  such  effect  had  been  produced 
in  the  first  case. 

The  same  line  of  argument  was  next  used  in  the  interpretation 
of  differences  between  experimental  results  and  those  calculated 
according  to  theory.  The  following  scheme  summarises  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  this  respect : 
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The  differences  between  the  experimental  and  the  theoretical 
values  are: 


Sometxme9  patitivet  aometimet 
negative. 

They  are  probably  caused  by 
experimental  error,  due  to  the  com- 
bined, partly  counteracting  effects 
of  small  constant  errors  and  of  all 
the  accidental  errors. 

The  deviations  are  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  experi- 
mental error.  Improved  methods 
of  measurement  decrease  both  pro- 
portionately. 


The  deviations  from  the  law 
are  only  apparent. 


II 
Always  positive,  or  always  negative. 


No  constant  error  can 
be  detected. 

Whilst  improved 
methods  of  measure- 
ment diminish  the 
experimental  error, 
there  is  not  a  pro- 
portionate effect  on 
the  deviations  from 
theory. 

The  deviations 
from  the  law  are 
real. 


h 

A  constant  error  is 
present. 

This  is  shown 
by  the  result  of  vary- 
ing the  conditions 
of  the  experiment. 


The  deviations 
from  the  law  may 
be  only  apparent. 


This  gave  the  basis  for  the  classification  into  approximate  and 
exact  laws.  A  somewhat  detailed  consideration  of  Boyle's  law 
served  the  purpose  of  showing  how  its  approximate  nature  was 
established  through  the  characteristics  II  A,  and  how  this  affected 
the  relations  with  the  hypothesis  from  which  it  follows  deductively. 
An  examination  of  the  experimental  foundation  of  the  law  of 
conservation  of  mass  showed  it  to  possess  the  characteristics  of  I, 
and  hence  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  exact  law,  realising  that  the 
term  exact  must  always  be  used  provisionally  only,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  limit  of  the  effect  we  are  able  to  measure. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

BERTHOLLET  AND  THE  LAW  OF  MASS  ACTION. 

"  Wo  meTy  bisher  je  ztpei  tu  swei  verhundene  Wesen,  in  BerUhrung 
gebracht,  ihre  hisherige  Vereinigung  verlassen  und  sick  aufs  neue 
verbinden;  in  diesem  Fakrenlcusen  und  Ergreifen,  in  dtesem  Fliehen 
und  Suchen  glaubt  man  unrklich  eine  kShere  Bestimmung  zu  sehen; 
man  traut  solchen  Wesen  eine  Art  von  Wollen  und  Wdhlen  zu,  und 
halt  dcu  Kun9ttPort  Wahlverwandtschaften  fur  tfollkommen  gerechi- 
fertigt:' 

Goethe,  WMverwandtschafiefiy  1809. 

Lavoisier  has  introduced  into  Chemistry  the  recognition  of 
the  permanence  in  kind  and  in  amount  of  the  matter  in  the 
The  possible  universe.  To  him  we  owe  the  precise  formulation 
modifications      of  the  principle  which  sets  the  limit  to  the  possible 

in  matter  oc-  *  *  * 

cur  subject  to  chaugos  of  matter;  many  different  substances  may 
SlatT'*"*^**°"  be  produced  by  the  combination  in  various  ways  of 
(1)  The  total  various  Constituents,  but  the  amount  and  the  ulti- 
maSs  the"  mate  properties  of  these  constituents  are  unalter- 
■*™**  able:    "the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  con- 

stituents is  the  same,  and  modifications  alone  can  take  place." 
There  is  supplied  for  the  use  of  Nature  and  of  Man  some  building 
material,  certain  kinds  and  a  certain  amount  of  each  kind; 
impossible  to  transform  one  kind  into  another',  that  is,  change  the 
quality ;  impossible  to  destroy  or  create  any  of  it,  that  is,  change 
the  quantity.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  history  of  chemistry  must 
chronicle  as  one  of  the  greatest  advances  made  in  it  at  any  time, 
the  clear  recognition,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  certain  limitations  to  Nature's  and  Man's  power  of  producing 

^  The  proved  transformation  of  radium  into  helium  and  certain  probable 
changes  of  one  radio-active  element  into  another  form  no  exception  to  this 
statement,  because  these  changes  occur  spontaneously  and  at  rates  unaffected  by 
any  known  physical  agency. 
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chemical  changes.  And  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  a  further  great  advance  in  the  proof  then  given  of  the  exist- 
ence of  yet  another  such  limitatioiL     It  was  then  established  that 

not  only  is  it  impossible  to  alter  the  quality  and 
tiin^**^cu™"  quantity  of  this  building  material,  but  also  that 
only  in  certain     combination   cau   only   be   brought  about  between 

definite  quantities  of  the  constituents ;  it  was  proved 
that  a  certain  amount  of  one  kind  of  matter  is  only  able  to  com- 
bine with  a  fixed  amount  of  another  kind  of  matter ;  if  more  is 
oflfered,  it  leaves  some  uncombined,  if  less  is  offered,  some  of  itself 
remains  uncombined.  Put  into  the  more  precise  form  of  scientific 
wording,  this  amounts  to  the  statement,  that,  at  .the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  fixity  of  the  composition  of  chemical 
compounds  was  recognised  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  science.  The  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this  term 
"  fixity  of  composition  "  is,  that,  given  two  substances  the  same  in 
their  properties,  they  also  have  the  same  composition,  that  is,  they 
contain  the  same  constituents  imited  in  the  same  ratio.  Quanti- 
tative analyses  of  compounds  had  been  made  long  before  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  course  there  would  ^ 

have  been  no  point  in  this,  had  not  fixity  of  composi- 
Pizity  of  com-     tiou  been  at  any  rate  tacitly  assumed   for  certain 

position    v^as  .    *'  ,   . 

not  proved  cascs.  But  fixity  of  compositiou  was  not  definitely 
Mntrary  had*  proved  or  formulated  as  a  law,  until  doubt  had  been 
t5n"d"**°"       thrown  on  the  validity  of  the  relations  to  which  it 

referred,  and  until  it  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  controversy  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  science.  In 
giving  an  account  of  this  controversy,  work  must  be  considered 
which  primarily  deals  with  d3nmmical  problems;  an  excursion 
must  be  made  into  the  history  of  affinity. 

Affinity  is  the  name  given  to  the  cause  which  produces  com- 
bination between  different  substances  and  which  recalls  the  old 

view,  long  ago  discredited,  that  similarity  (ajffinitds  = 
Aifinity— Its  relationship)  between  the  combining  substances  con- 
known.'  ^^        stitutos  the  causo  of  combination.     What  this  cause 

really  is,  we  know  no  more  to-day  than  did  the 
chemists  of  old.  The  problems  of  affinity  represent  a  portion  of 
the  science  of  chemistry  in  which  much  work  has  been  done  of 
late,  cmd  still  is  being  done,  in  which  a  huge  number  of  facts  have 
been  investigated  and  laws  formulated ;  but  in  which  the  step  of 
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devising  a  hypothesis  which  Mrill  satis£sLctorily  account  for  these 
facts  and  laws  has  not  yet  been  taken.  All  that  we  know  concerns 
the  effects,  in  kind  and  amount,  of  the  unknown  cause  termed 
affinity.  When  copper  combines  with  bromine  to  form  copper 
bromide,  this  is  said  to  occur  owing  to  the  affinity  existing 
between  copper  and  bromine ;  when  copper  bromide  treated  with 
chlorine  gives  copper  chloride  and  bromine  the  reaction  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for  copper  is 
relatively  greater  than  that  of  bromine.  And  when,  in  the 
competition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  an 
amount  of  potash  insufficient  for  the  neutralisation  of  both  acids, 
the  measurement  of  thermal  and  other  physical  effects  {posty  p.  125) 
points  to  a  division  of  the  base  in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  takes 
three-fifths  and  the  sulphuric  acid  two-fifths  of  the  potash,  we  say 
that  this  happens  because  the  relative  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
potash  is  only  two-thirds  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  all  these 
cases  we  simply  state  the  nature  of  the  occurrences,  without  any 
attempt  to  account  for  them  theoretically. 

The  early  study  of  affinity  phenomena  followed  the  course  of 
all  investigations  in  science.  Individual  phenomena  were  observed 
and  then  classified.  Quantitative  investigations  proper,  in  which 
all  the  occurrences  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  are 
measured  in  terms  of  some  fixed  unit,  were  preceded  by  a  rough 
quantitative  classification,  in  which  one  affinity  effect  was  recog- 
nised as  greater  than  another  and  the  whole  number  of  them 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  relatively  to  each  other. 

Stahl,  the  founder  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  has  also  contributed 

important  work  on  affinity.     He  attempted  (1720) 

substan'cer^^fn     to  classify  the  cffocts  of  affinity  in  the  manner  above 

Seir  affinities '^    described,   by   arranging    similar   substances    in    a 

series  in  the  order  in  which  they  expel  one  another 

from  a  compoimd: 

"  The  following  mechanical  experiment  may  serve  as  an  example.  Dissolve 
silver  in  nitric  acid,  it  will  take  up  the  silver  and  appear  as  a  light  liquor; 
into  the  clear  and  transparent  liquor -throw  thin  strips  of  copper  foil,  the 
nitric  acid  will  dissolve  these  and  will  drop  the  silver  in  the  form  of  a  powder ; 
pour  this  clear  green  solution  on  to  lead  foil,  it  will  be  attacked  and  the 
copper  previously  dissolved  will  be  dropped ;  pour  off  the  clear  solution  and 
pour  it  on  to  zinc,  it  will  dissolve  the  zinc  and  allow  the  previously  dissolved 
lead  to  drop;  into  this  clear  solution  put  chalk,  it  will  be  dissolyed  and 
the  zinc  dropped ;  then  to  this  solution  add  spirits  of  urine,   which  will 
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combine  with  it,  releasing  the  chalk ;  and  finally  drop  in  lye,  the  solution 
will  take  it  up  and  allow  the  volatile  salt  to  go^." 

S.  F.  Geofiroy  (1672-1731)  used  such  a  classification  as  the 
basis  of  his  tables  of  affinities,  an  arrangement  destined  to  become 
Gcoffro  '■  ^^^  popular.     The  principle  was  to  arrange  similar 

tables  of  substances   so   that   the  one   followinj?   was  always 

aflfiniH** 

expelled  by  the  one  preceding  from  combination  with 
the  one  heading  the  Hst.  When  thus  represented  Stahl's  example 
just  quoted  becomes:  Nitric  Add:  potash,  ammonia,  lime,  zinc, 
lead,  copper,  silver. 

But  yet  another  most  important  discovery  concerning  the 
action  of  affinity  is  due  to  Stahl.     He  recognised  the  fact  that  a 

reaction  occurriner  at  one  temperature  in  one  direc- 

Stahl  recog-  ,11  1        .  .1  . 

nisesthein-        tiou    could    be    reversed    at   another  temperature; 
tem^rature        that  at  Ordinary  temperatures  calomel  is  decomposed 
of  afflJiSSr        ^y  silver,  whilst,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  silver 
chloride  is  decomposed  by  mercury : 

"When  mercuriwn  9ublimatum  dulcem^  is  put  into  a  solutionem  argenti 
the  silver  falls  down  as  a  comua^  and  the  aqua  fort.^  attracts  the  mercury. 
But  then  I  go  and  take  fresh  running  mercury — it  I  mix  with  the  lunam 
comuam  and  give  it  due  fire;  there  again  rises  for  roe  a  mercurius  dulcis, 
such  as  had  been  used  at  first, — And  yet  in  the  former  process  the  silver  had 
taken  over  from  the  mercuric  dulci  its  salty  nature*... but  let  there  be  some 
intervention  by  another  agent,  heat,  everything  is  reversed,  and  lo  the  silver 
throws  back  the  acidum  salis  with  which  it  had  been  saddled  to  the 
mercury,  and  the  mercury  with  it  must  go  its  own  way."  (Kopp,  Ouchichte 
der  Chemie.) 

These  two  principles  of  Stahl,  (i)  the  arrangement  of  sub- 
stances in  the  sequence  of  their  affinities  towards  one  with  which 

1  Ostwald,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie^  n.  part  ii.  (p.  19). 
The  reaetioDB  referred  to  are  : 
Nitric  aoid+ 
(goluiioii) 

Silver  nitrate  + 
(flolnfeion) 

Copper  nitrate  + 
(•Kdntioii) 

Lead  nitrate + 
(solntion) 

Zinc  nitrate  4- 
(aolution) 

CalciDm  nitrate + ammoniam  carbonate = ammonium  nitrate  +  calcium  carbonate 
(solution)  (wlid  or  solution)  (colourless  solution)  (solid) 

Ammonium  nitrate  +    potaBsium  hydrate    =  potassium  nitrate  +  ammonia  +  water, 
(■olation)  (solid  or  solution)  (solution)  (gas) 

'  Meicuriam  sublimatum  dnlcem  -^ calomel = merourous  chloride = HgCl. 
'  Lnnam  comuam  =  horn  BUver= silver  chloride  sAgCl. 
^  Aquafortis  =  nitric  acid =HNO,.  ^  The  acid. 


silver 

=      silver  nitrate      +  water + oxides  of 

(solid) 

(colourless  solution)                       nitrogen 

"K 

=     copper  nitrate     +  silver 

(green  solution)           (soUd) 

lead 

=       lead  nitrate       +  copper 

(soUd) 

(colourless  solution)        (soUd) 

zinc 

=       zinc  nitrate       +lead 

(solid) 

(colourless  solution)       (solid) 

calcium  carbonate 

=    calcium  nitrate    +  zinc  carbonate 

(solid) 

(ooloorlesB  solution)              (soUd) 
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they  all  combine,  and  (ii)  the  recognition  that  this  sequence  may 
be  different  when  the  dry  substances  are  heated  together  from 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  interaction  between  solutions  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  form  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Bergman,  with  whose 
name  chiefly  are  associated  the  views  on  affinity  current  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Torbem    Bergman  (1735-1784),   a   great    Swedish    chemist, 
studied  and  taught  at  Upsala,  where  he  first  held  the  chair  of 

mathematics  and  afterwards  that  of  chemistry.  He 
Bergman's  did  much  to  Systematise  analysis,  and  furthered  the 
affinity.  study  of  the  chemical  nature  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

Here  we  are  only  concerned  with  his  work  on  affinity, 
by  him  termed  "elective  attraction."'  He  looks  upon  combination 
as  due  to  the  attraction  between  the  smallest  particles : 

*'It  is  found  that  all  substances  in  nature,  when  left  to  themselves  and 
placed  at  proper  distances,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  come  into  contact  with 
one  another.  This  tendency  has  long  been  distinguished  by 
of^he  effects  ^^®  name  of  'attraction.'  I  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to 
the  cause  of  inquire  into  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  but  in  order  that 
which    is  ^g  jj^^j  consider  it  as  a  determinate  power,  it  will  be  useful 

utilciiowii. 

to  know  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject  in  its  operations, 
though  the  mode  of  agency  be  as  yet  unknown." 

This  attraction  is  of  different  magnitude,  and  Bergman  recog- 
nises the  desirability  of  actual  measurement,  but  in  the  absence  of 
Arrangement  ^^Y  ^^^^^  ^r  realising  this,  he  has  to  content  himself 
of    affinities       y^th  arranfidncf  affinities  in  the  order  of  their  maffni- 

in  the  order  i  .»  i  •    ,  ,  ,  i     i        ^ 

of    their  tudes,  for  which  purpose  he  uses  the  tabular  form 

magnitudes.        g^^  introduced  by  Geoffrey, 

"  In  this  dissertation  I  shall  endeavour  to  determine  the  order  of  attrac- 
tions according  to  their  respective  force;  but  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
each,  which  might  be  expressed  in  numbers  and  wbich  would  throw  great 
light  on  the  whole  of  this  doctrine,  is  as  yet  a  desideratum.'' 

The  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  terms  "order  of  attrac- 
tions" is  defined  by  him  in  the  following  manner: 

"Suppose  il  to  be  a  substance  for  which  other  heterogeneous  substances 
a,  6,  c  have  an  attraction ;  suppose  further  A  combined  with  c  to  saturation 
(this  union  I  shall  call  Ac)  should  upon  the  addition  of  b  tend  to  unite  with 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  c,  A  is  then  said  to  attract  b  more  strongly  than  c,  or  to 
have  a  stronger  elective  attraction  for  it;  lastly  let  the  union  of  Ab  on  the 

1  Bergman's  work  on  Affinity  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  book  entitled 
Opuscula  physica  et  ckeinica,  Upsala,  1783.  An  English  translation  of  part  of  it 
appeared  under  the  title :  ''A  dissertation  on  elective  attractions,  by  Torbem  Bergman. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Translator  of  Spalanzani's  Dissertations,  London, 
1785."    The  quotations  given  are  taken  from  this  translation. 
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addition  of  a  be  broken,  let  b  be  rejected,  and  a  chosen  in  its  place,  it  will 
follow  that  a  exceeds  b  in  attractive  power,  and  we  shall  have  a  series  a,  by  c 
in  respect  of  efficacy.  What  I  here  call  attraction  others  denominate  affinity ; 
I  shall  employ  both  terms  promiscuously  in  the  sequel,  though  the  latter 
being  more  metaphorical  would  seem  less  proper  in  philosophy." 

The  question  is  next  posed  whether  this  order  of  attraction  is 
constant,  and  the  answer  is  on  the  whole  affirmative.  But  Berg- 
man recognises  the  necessity  of  two  sets  of  tables,  one  for  solutions 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  another  for  the  interaction  between 
solids  at  high  temperatures  respectively : 

''A  difference  in  the  degree  of  heat  sometimes  produces  a  difference  in 
elective  attractions.'' 

''Since  many  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  since  the  power  of  this  most  subtle  fluid  is  highly  worthy  of  being 
observed,  I  think  the  table  of  elective  attractions  ought  to  be 
affinity  •Mn  divided  into  two  areas,  of  which  the  upper  may  exhibit  the 
the    moist  free  attractions,  that  may  take  place  in  the  moist  way,  as  the 

•^^th*d**  expression  is;  and  the  lower  those  which  are  effected  by  the 

way."  force  of  heat." 

The  reproduction  of  two  columns  from  Bergman's  tables  (p.  115) 
shows  this  division  into  "  two  areas." 

But  how  are  these  single  elective  attractions  to 
Experimental      be  determined  ?    It  is  very  important  to  obtain  some 

detenninatson         j/...j  /.i  .  , 

of  the  order  of      defimte  idea  of  the  expenmental  work  done  to  show 
***  that  a  has  a  greater  affinity  for  A  than  has  6. 

"  Let  Aa  (t.6.  A  saturated  with  a)  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  then 
add  a  small  quantity  of  c,  which  may  either  be  soluble  in  water  by  itself  or 
not  First  let  it  be  soluble,  then  a  concentrated  solution  ought  to  be 
employed,  which  when  dropped  into  a  solution  of  Aa,  sometimes  immediately 
affords  a  precipitate,  which  being  collected  and  washed,  either  proves  to  be  a 
new  combination,  Jc,  with  peculiar  properties,  or  a  is  extruded,  or  sometimes 
both.  It  now  remains  to  be  examined,  whether  the  whole  of  a  can  be  dis- 
lodged by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  c  from  its  former  union.  It  should  be 
carefully  noted  in  general,  that  there  is  occasion  for  twice,  thrice,  nay, 
sometimes  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  decomponent  p,  than  is  necessary 
for  saturating  A  when  uncombined.  If  c  effect  no  separation,  not  even  in 
several  hours,  let  the  liquor  stand  to  crystallise,  or  at  least  become  dry  by  a 
Hpontaneoos  evaporation ;  high  degrees  of  beat  must  be  avoided  lest  they 
disturb  the  affinities.  Here  the  knowledge  of  the  form,  taste,  solubility, 
tendency  to  efflorescence  and  other  properties,— even  those  which  in  other 
respects  appear  of  no  consequence, — of  the  substance,  is  of  great  use  in 
enabling  us  to  judge  safely,  whether  any  and  what  decomposition  has  taken 
place. 

F.  8 
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If  only  one  of  the  compounds  Aa  and  Ac  be  soluble  in  highly  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  there  is  scarce  any  need  for  evaporating,  for  if  the  mixture  be 
made,  and  left  a  few  hours  at  rest,  and  then  spirit  of  wine  be  added,  that 
which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  it  is  separated. 

The  smell  also  often  indicates  what  is  taking  place.  Thus  vinegar,  acid 
of  ants,  of  salt,  nitre,  volatile  alkali  are  easily  distinguished  when  set  free. 
The  taste  likewise  also  informs  an  experienced  tongue. 

Let  Ad  then  be  treated  with  h  and  a  etc.  separately  in  the  same  manner. 

In  like  manner,  let  Acy  Ab,  Aahe  examined  in  their  order.  By  such  an 
examination  properly  conducted  the  order  of  affinities  is  discovered." 

Bergman  then  passes  in  review  the  material  to  be  thus  dealt 
with,  compares  what  has  been  done  with  what  remains  to  be  done, 
and,  small  wonder,  is  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

"This  task  however  exercises  all  the  patience  and  diligence  and  accuracy 
and  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  chemist.  Let  us  suppose  only  2  series 
of  6  terms,  a,b,  Cj  d  and  «  to  be  examined  with  respect  to  Ay  20  dififerent 
experiments  are  required,  of  which  each  involves  several  others. 

The  tables  which  we  have  at  present  contain  only  a  few  substances,  and 
each  of  these  compared  only  with  a  few  others.  This  is  no  reproach  to  the 
authors  of  them,  for  the  task  is  laborious  and  long.  Although  therefore 
I  have  been  employed  upon  it  with  all  the  diligence  I  could  exert  and  as 
much  as  my  many  other  engagements  would  permit,  yet  I  am  very  far  from 
venturing  to  assert  that  that  which  I  offer  is  perfect,  since  I  know  with 
certainty  that  the  slight  sketch  now  proposed  will  require  above  30,000  exact 
experiments  before  it  can  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  But  when 
I  reflected  on  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  instability  of  health,  I  resolved  to 
publish  my  observations,  however  defective,  lest  they  should  perish  with  my 
papers,  and  I  shall  relate  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  In  itself  it  is  of  small 
consequence  by  whom  science  is  enriched,  whether  the  truths  belonging  to  it 
are  discovered  by  me  or  by  another.  Meanwhile  if  God  shall  grant  me  life, 
health  and  the  necessary  leisure  I  will  persevere  in  the  task  which  I  have 
begun." 

The  tables  as  given  by  Bergman  are  published  at  the  end  of 
his  book.     At  that  time  tables  of  affinity  ranked  with  chemists 

in  importance  comparable  to  that  now  attached  to 
Swe™*"*'         atomic  weight  tables.     As  soon  as  a  new  substance 

was  discovered,  it  was  at  once  investigated  with  a 
view  to  settling  its  position  in  the  tables  of  elective  attractions ; 
and  the  value  attached  to  these  tables  can  be  gathered  from  what 
the  English  translator  of  Bergman's  dissertation  says  concerning 
them  in  his  prefitce : 

*'Two  sets  of  tables  are  subjoined,  it  was  thought  that  many  readers 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  the  chemical  characters  alone,  especially  as  the 
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SINGLE  ELECTIVE  ATTRACTIONS 


Samet  now  vaed 

* N      IN  THE  MOIST  WAY     ,, 

Sulphuric  aeiii 

■»-(BL 

Vitriolic  Add 

Add  of  Fluor 

-HF^ 

HydroHuorio  acid 

Baryta 

"HP 

Lime 

"^P 

Lime 

Potuh 

^vp 

)^P 

Baryta 

Soda 

ey^ 

Pure  foMil  alkaii 

Pure  magnesia 

)¥p 

Magnesia 

'Use 

"TP 

Lime 

&yvp 

Potash 

WP 

Pare  ma«neiia 

Pure  fossil  alkali 

^ymp 

Soda 

Aumonia 

©^P 

Pure  volatile  alkali 

Pure  ToUtile  alkali 

^p 

Ammonia 

Alumina 

v> 

Pure  claj 

Pure  daj 

V> 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  Kine 

*6 

Calx  of  sine 

Calx  of  sine 

^6 

Oxide  of  sine 

ete. 

^d" 

Oalx  of  iron 

Calx  of  iron 

^cT 

etc. 

^l 

Oalx  of  manganese 

Oalx  of  manganese 

yj 

yR 

Calx  of  cobelt 

Calx  of  cobalt 

>fft 

^% 

Calx  of  nickle 

Calx  of  nickle 

y8 

^t) 

Cklx  of  lead 

Calx  of  lead 

Tt) 

"¥% 

Oalx  of  tin 

Oslx  of  tin 

^^ 

V$ 

Calx  of  copper 

Calx  of  copper 

y9 

^« 

Calx  of  bismuth 

Calx  of  bismuth 

'fb 

ys 

Calx  of  antimony 

Oalx  of  antimonj 

^6 

v^O-O 

Oslx  of  arsenic 

Oalx  of  arsenic 

yo-o 

^^ 

Oalx  of  mercury 

Oalx  of  meroary 

y^ 

^3 

Oslx  of  slWer 

Oalx  of  silver 

yj 

Sf  0 

Calx  of  gold 

Oalx  of  gold 

^0 

^30 

Calx  of  platina 

Oalx  of  platina 

^t'30 

Water 

V 

Water 

Water 

V 

Water 

Alcohol 

>«. 

Spirit  of  wioe 

Spirit  of  wine 

^ 

Alcohol 

Removal  of  ozjgen 

o^ 

Phlogiston 

Pare  silidoas  earth 

^ 

Silica 

IN  THE  I 

)RY  WAT 

Bemoval  of  oiJBen 

4- 

Phlogisloii 

Baiyta 

"HP 

Lime 

y^ 

Lime 

Potash 

©/k^ 

Pure  Tegetable  alkali 

Pure  ponderous  earth 

*^ 

Baryta 

k>da 

©yl.71 

Pare  fossil  alkali 

Pure  magnesia 

Wp 

Magnesia 

Lime 

"^p 

Lime 

^vp 

Potash 

«a«ne«ia 

^p 

Pure  magnesia 

Pure  fossil  alkali 

^ymp 

Soda 

fetaUic  oxides 

^m 

Metallic  calces 

Metsllic  calces 

vj/m 

Metallic  oxides 

Lmmonta 

e^P 

Pure  volatile  alkali 

Pure  volatile  alkali 

e^p 

Ammonia 

Liumina 

v> 

Pure  clay 

V> 

Alumina 

8—2 
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former  edition  of  the  tables  has  already  been  published  in  words.  To  suppress 
the  signs  entirely  seemed  improper  for  they  are  so  convenient  that  every 
student  of  chemistry  ought  to  make  himself  familiar  with  them.  Besides  as 
most  chemists  will  wish  for  a  set  to  stand  always  open  for  inspection,  the  two 
sets  will  scarce  be  thought  superfluous  by  any." 

In  the  above  table,  the  columns  from  Bergman's  two  tables 
which  refer  to  sulphuric  acid  and  h}'drofluoric  acid  are  reproduced. 
It  may  here  not  be  unnecessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  symbolic  representation,  which  uses  the  old  alchemical  signs 
together  with  additional  newer  ones,  is  fundamentally  different 
from  the  symbolic  notation  initiated  by  Dalton,  developed  by 
Berzelius  and  used  at  the  present  day.  Bergman's  was  purely 
qualitative,  ours  is  qualitative  and  quantitative.  Between  the 
columns  containing  the  symbols  are  placed  the  corresponding 
columns  from  Bergman's  other  table,  giving  the  results  in  "words"; 
but  since  some  of  the  old  names  are  as  puzzling  as  the  old  symbols, 
two  columns  are  added  in  which,  where  necessary,  the  modern 
equivalents  of  the  old  names  are  given. 

The  following  quotation,  referring  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
column,  gives  a  specimen  of  Bergman's  discussion 
explanation  of  his  rcsults,  the  modcm  names,  where  necessary, 
being  inserted  in  bi*ackets. 

'^  Amongst  the  substances  hitherto  tried,  vitriolic  acid  adheres  most 
tenaciously  to  caustic  terra  ponderosa  (caustic  baryta),  which  when  added  to 
a  solution  of  vitriolated  tartar  (potassium  sulphate)  generates  the  ponderous 
spar  (barium  sulphate)  which  remains  insoluble  at  the  bottom.  The  liquor 
contains  caustic  vegetable  alkali  (caustic  potash).  Caustic  or  pure  vegetable 
alkali  is  incapable  of  decomposing  ponderous  spar. 

Next  stands  caustic  vegetable  alkali  (caustic  potash)  which  when  added 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salt  (sodium  sulphate)  yields 
vitriolated  tartar  (potassium  sulphate)  and  uncombined  mineral  alkali  (caustic 
soda)  which  is  unable  to  detach  vitriolic  acid  from  vegetable  alkali. 

Caustic  mineral  alkali  (caustic  soda)  precipitates  the  calcareous  basis 
()ime)  of  gypsum  (calcium  sulphate)  Imt  the  inverse  experiment  does  not 
sttcceed" 

The  salient  points  of  Bergman's  view  as  represented  in  the 
above  quotations  would  seem  to  be : 

(1)    There  is  a  sequence  in  the  magnitude  of  the  elective 

affinities  of  a  series  of  substances  towards  one  with  which  they  all 

Ber     an'8         combinc,  and  this  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the 

results  sum-       one  possessiug  the  greater  affinity,  expels  fix>m  the 

combination  the  one  possessing  the  lesser  affinity. 
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(2)  This  order  is  constant  under  each  of  the  two  different 
conditions  of  interaction  in  the  moist  and  dry  way  respectively, 
but  differs  under  these  two  distinct  conditions. 

(3)  The  substance  of  lesser  aflSnity  is  completely  expelled  by 
that  of  greater  affinity,  subject  however  to  the  possibility  that  the 
mass  of  the  expelling  substance  may  have  to  be  very  much 
greater  than  that  required  for  simply  replacing  the  expelled 
substance  in  the  combination. 

(4)  It  is  impossible  to  reverse  such  a  reaction. 

No  hypotheses  were  involved  in  Bergman's  work,  it  was  simply 
a  case  of  observation,  a  statement  of  what  happens.  His  results 
and  his  general  conclusions  drawn  from  extensive  experimental 
data,  were  attacked  by  BerthoUet. 

Claude  Louis  BerthoUet  (1748-1822)  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  many  distinguished  contemporaries  and  successors 
of  Lavoisier.  An  early  adherent  of  Lavoisier's  oxy- 
work  on'  gcu  theory  of  combustion,  he  did  much  to  popularise 
fUtTtiSi  o^'  i^-  Throughout  the  Revolution,  the  Empire,  and  the 
^t3S*° '  Restoration   his   high   scientific   achievements  were 

recognised  and  honoured.  His  many-sidedness  is 
striking.  He  began  life  as  a  medical  man,  held  for  many  years  a 
Professorship  at  the  6cole  Normale,  served  on  Government  com- 
missions for  the  Republic,  organised  the  scientific  part  of  Napoleon  s 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Arcueil, 
where  he  formed  the  centre  of  a  group  of  eminent  scientists.  He 
did  more  for  the  theory  of  chemistry  than  any  one  before  him, 
Lavoisier  excepted ;  he  also  enriched  applied  science  by  the  most 
important  discovery  of  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  and  of  its 
technical  application.  Most  clear-sighted  in  his  detection  of  the 
fellacies  of  Bergman's  affinity  work,  he  displayed  the  most  extra- 
ordinary tenacity  in  clinging  to  an  erroneous  view  of  his  own 
devising ;  a  striking  figure  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  interesting 
no  less  for  his  positive  achievements  than  for  the  error  into  which 
he  feU. 

On  the  9th  of  Messidor  of  the  year  VII.  (July  1799)  BerthoUet, 
who  had  joined  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  read  in  Cairo  a 
paper  entitled  "Recherches  sur  les  lois  de  Taffinit^,"  the  subject 
matter  of  which  was  later  on  expanded  into  a  book  entitled  "  Essai 
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de  statique  chimique."     In  this  paper  he  attacks  the  validity  of 
Bergman's  results : 

"Let  us  assume,  says  Bergman,  that  a  substance  A  is  completely 
saturated  by  another  substance  B^  and  let  us  call  their  combination  AB. 
Then  if  a  third  substance  C  be  added,  and  if  it  should  expel  the  substance  B 
from  the  compound  and  should  in  its  place  enter  into  combination  with  A, 
a  new  substance  AC  would  result  in  place  of  AB,  Therefore  in  order  to 
determine  the  affinities  of  two  substances  B  and  €  towards  a  third  Ay 
Bergman  asks  that  we  should  investigate  whether  one  of  these  substances 
expels  the  other  from  its  combination  with  the  third.  He  also  recommends 
that  the  inverse  experiment  should  be  made,  t>.,  that  we  should  investigate 
whether  the  second  substance  can  expel  the  first  from  its  combination  with 
the  third.  Hence  he  assumes  the  possibility  of  both  experiments  giving 
concordant  results,  and  concludes  that  the  first  substance  C  has  a  greater 
affinity  towards  the  third,  it,  than  has  the  second,  B.  But  he  doas  add  that 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  a  quantity  of  the  decomposing  substance 
6  times  as  great  as  that  required  for  the  complete  8atiu*ation  of  the  substance 
with  which  it  tends  to  combine^.  The  whole  of  Ber^gman's  conception  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  affinity  is  an  unalterable  force,  of  a  kind  such 
that  one  substance  which  has  been  expelled  by  another  from  one  of  its 
compounds,  cannot  itself  again  expel  this  substance.  The  idea  of  the  un- 
alterableness  of  this  force  has  been  pushed  so  far,  that  celebrated  chemists 
have  attempted  to  represent  the  affinities  of  different  substances  by  numbers, 
which  when  compared  amongst  themselves  should  indicate  their  magnitude, 
the  quantities  of  the  substances  present  exerting  no  influence. 

I  propose  to  prove  in  this  paper  that  affinities  do  not  act  as  absolute 
forces,  so  that  one  substance  can  be  directly  expelled  by  another  from  its 
compounds;  but  I  hold  that  in  all  combinations  and  de- 
Division  of  compositions  which  are  the  result  of  affinity,  the  substance 
betwee'n*two  ^^  which  two  others  act  with  opposing  forces,  always  divides 
others  in  the  itself  between  these  two  substances,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the 
affi^nities^^nd  division  does  not  only  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  affinities, 
their  masses.  but  also  on  the  quantities  of  the  active  substances  present ; 
since  to  produce  an  equal  division,  the  greater  mass  of  one 
substance  can  compensate  for  what  is  lacking  in  its  affinity. 

Hence  I  shall  have  to  show  that,  in  the  case  already  quoted,  when  C  is 
allowed  to  act  on  AB^  the  result  is  not  AC  alone  (unless  it  so  happens  that 
other  forces  besides  affinity  come  into  play),  but  that  A  divides  itself  between 
B  and  C  in  the  ratio  of  their  affinities  and  of  their  masses." 

BerthoUet  then  proceeds  to  supply  the  experimental  basis  for 
his  views.  He  chooses  his  examples  very  largely  from  the  class  of 
reactions  in  which  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  interact  with  acids. 
The  experiments  have  a  bearing  on  two  distinct  points : 

*  ante^  p.  113- 
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Firstly:  The  proof  that  the  result  of  a  chemical  action  depends 
not  only  on  affinity  but  also  on  the  quantities  interacting. 

Secondly:  The  investigation  of  the  conditions  which  modify  the 
application  of  the  above  principle,  and  the  properties  of  substances 
which  are  conducive  or  adverse  to  the  display  of  their  chemical 
activity. 

1.  (i)  A  solution  of  potash  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  barium 
sulphate  yielded  a  certain  amount  of  soluble  potassium  sulphate, 

along  with  soluble  baryta.  The  amount  so  produced 
wS^nw^fOT-  "^^  small,  but  if  the  barium  sulphate  was  repeatedly 
I.  The  infiu-      treated  with  fresh  amounts  of  potash,  that  is,  if  the 

ence  of  mass.  ,  i 

potassium  sulphate  and  baryta  were  always  removed 
by  treatment  with  water,  the  decomposition  could  be  made  all  but 
complete,  in  contradiction  to  Bergman's  result  (p.  116). 

(ii)  Calcium  phosphate  and  potash  and  water  evaporated  to 
dryness  jdelded  on  proper  treatment  a  certain  amount  of  potassium 
phosphate  and  lime. 

(iii)  Aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  soda  and  of  potassium 
sulphate  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  alkaline  hydroxides 
removed  by  treatment  with  alcohol — the  sulphates  being  insoluble 
in  alcohol, — the  remaining  solid  sulphate  was  dissolved  in  water 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallise,  when  it  pelded  not  only 
potassium  sulphate  but  also  sodium  sulphate.  This  also  contradicts 
Bergman's  result  (p.  116). 

In  interpreting  these  and  a  whole  number  of  similar  occur- 
rences BerthoUet  points  out  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  how 
the  results  of  a  chemical  change  depend  not  only  on 
»tin^^^"      ^^^  affinities  of  the  active  substances  but  also  on 
fonnedsimui-      their  relative  quantities.     This  is  shown  by  the  fact 

taneously.  *■  *' 

that  one  substcmce  does  not  completely  expel  another 
(b)  Reactions  whou  all  are  present  together  in  solution  (exp.  iii)  and 
veraecL*    **'      forthor  by  the  actual  reversal  of  a  chemical  change 

when  the  active  masses  are  altered  (exps.  i  and  ii). 

2.  BerthoUet  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  conditions  which 
can  modify  the  general  principle,  just  enunciated  and  proved,  of 
the  combined  effect  of  affinity  and  mass  action.  He  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  a  substance  undergoing  chemical 
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change  can  only  make  itself  felt  if  each  of  its  particles  can  act 
and  react  with  each  particle  of  the  other  substances 
fluence   of'        participating  in  the  changed     Hence  any  substance 
conditions.  which  owing  to  insolubility  or  volatility  is  removed 

Decrease  in  fix)m  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  or  gas 
mass  of  sub-  canuot  be  considered  to  contribute  to  the  "active 
<arvS?atii?4°*  «i<w«."  Therefore  the  solubility  and  the  volatility  of 
wii/"***'"'  ^^^  substances  involved  in  a  reaction  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  final  result  of  that  reaction, 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  experiments : 

(i)  Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  are  volatile  at  temperatures 
at  which  sulphuric  acid  is  not,  and  sulphuric  acid  therefore  expels 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  from  their  compounds,  a  reaction 
employed  in  the  usual  method  of  preparing  these  acids.  Moreover 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  at  once  evolved  when  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  acts  on  solid  salt,  whilst  it  is  not  evolved  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acid.  Again,  at  the  boiling  point  of  sulphuric  acid  (338°), 
phosphoric  acid  is  non-volatile,  and  hence  at  that  temperature 
phosphoric  acid  will  expel  sulphuric  acid  from  its  compounds.  It 
will  do  this,  not  because  it  has  greater  affinity  towards  the  various 
bases,  but  because  the  original  partition  of  the  base  between  the 
two  acids  which  occurred  according  to  their  chemical  masses  (mass 
and  affinity)  is  being  continually  upset  in  &vpur  of  the  phosphoric 
acid.  The  active  mass  of  the  phosphoric  acid  increases  relatively 
to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  latter,  owing  to  its  volatility, 
is  always  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  liberated  by  the  other  acid.  The 
final  result  is  complete  replacement  of  the  sulphuric  by  the  phos- 
phoric acid. 

"It  is  a  coDsequence  of  this  effect  of  heat  that  at  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  all  fire-proof  acids  expel  those  that  are  volatile  from  their 
compounds,  and  since  they  differ  much  in  volatility,  certain  acids  must  be 
looked  upon  as  fire-proof  when  compared  with  some,  and  as  volatile  when 
compared  with  others.  Thus  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  hydrochloric 
acid  and  nitric  acid  are  completely  expelled  by  sulphuric,  whilst  sulphuric  acid 
itself  is  separated  by  phosphoric  acid ;  and  this  occurs  irrespective  of  affinity. 

If  therefore  under  the  influence  of  heat  one  substance  expels  another  from 

^  *<  Corpora  noD  agant  nisi  flaida,"  the  old  form  of  expressing  this  fact,  ip 
generally  illustrated  in  chemistry  leotures  by  a  stock  experiment:  solid  soditim 
bicarbonate  and  tartaric  acid  are  ground  up  finely  and  mixed  intimately,  nothing 
happens ;  the  solid  mass  is  moistened  with  water,  a  copious  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  sets  in  instantaneously. 
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its  oompoands,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  ia  at  ordinary  temperatures 
endowed  with  a  greater  affinity." 

(ii)    BerthoUet  gives  many  examples  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  solubility  on  the  final  result  of  a  chemical  change.     Amongst 
these  is  the  formation  of  barium  sulphate.     He  says  that,  in  com- 
paring the  aflSnity  of  baryta  towards  sulphuric  add  with  that  of 
potash  or  soda  towards  this  same  acid,  the  influence  of  solubility  is 
enormous.     Owing  to  its  almost  complete  insolubility  the  barium 
sulphate  is  always  removed  fix>m  the  solution  as  soon  as  formed. 
Consequently,  in  the  joint  competition  of  the  potash  (or  soda)  and 
the  baiyta  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  alkali  obtains  only  an  imper- 
ceptibly small  share  of  the  acid ;  and  an  erroneous  view  would  be 
gamed  were  this  made  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  relative  affini- 
ties.   The  discussion  of  many  similar  cases  leads  to  the  recognition 
that  the  insolubility,  or  the  lesser  solubility  of  a  substance  is 
equivalent   to   reduction  of  its  active  mass,  and  hence   that   if 
amongst  the  possible  combinations  between  the  constituents  par- 
ticipating in  a  change  there  is  one  which   is  insoluble   or  less 
soluble  than  the  others,  that  one  will  be  formed  at  the  expense  of 
all  others.     Thus  the  insoluble  carbonates  of  calcium,  barium  and 
strontium  are  precipitated  when  soluble  salts  of  these  elements 
are  mixed  with  soluble  carbonates;  and  fi-om  aqueous  solutions 
containing  several  salts,  these  will  be  precipitated,  not  according 
to  the  actual  amounts  of  them  present  in  the  solution,  but  in 
the  order  of  their  solubilities.     These  relations  give  the  law  by 
which   the    exchange  of  bases  can  be  foretold.     But   since   the 
solubility   of  salts   is  difierently  affected  by   temperature,   this 
circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account.    So  from  a  mixture 
of  potash  and  soda  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  (equivalent 
to  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate,  or  to  one  of 
sodium  nitrate  and  potassium  chloride)  crystallisation  in  the  cold 
results  in  a  deposit  of  potassium  nitrate,  whilst  crystallisation  on 
evaporation  yields  sodium  chloride*. 

And  so  all  these  experiments  of  BerthoUet  and  their  interpre- 
tation constitute  a  complete  proof  of  the  untenableness  of  Berg- 
man's position: 

^  100  parts  of  water  dissolve 


at  20° 

at  100° 

Sodium  nitrate 

87-6 

180 

Potassium  nitrate 

31*2 

247 

Sodiam  chloride 

36-6 

40 

Potassinm  chloride 

34-7 

66-6 
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*'A11  tables  of  affinity  must  necessarily  give  a  wrong  impression  of  the 

The  t  bies  chemical  action  of  the  substances  classified,  because  they  are 

of   affinity  based  on  the  supposition  that  all  substances  are  possessed  of 

lic^**"*de  forces  of  affinity  of  diflferent  strength,  in  virtue  of  which  they 

dared  to  be  produce  decomposition  and  combination  irrespective  of  their 

based  on  an  quantities  and  of  all  other  conditions  capable  of  exerting  an 


error. 


influence  on  the  result. 


)) 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  difference  between  Bergman's 
and  BerthoUet's  views  of  the  action  of  aflSnity  is  not  one  due  to 
different  d  priori  reasoning  or  to  different  hypotheses  used  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  experimental  results;  but  that  it  is  one  of  hcta^ 
of  differences  in  the  experimental  results  themselves. 
Md^BerThoi-  ^  Bergman's  work  we  note  the  curious  influence 
let's  affinity  of  results  "  expccted  "  on  the  nature  of  results  "  ob- 
on  different  taiucd."  Firmly  convinced  that  the  substance  of 
resISts"*"**^  greater  affinity-  always  completely  expels  from  its 
compounds  the  one  of  lesser  affinity,  he  arranges  the 
conditions  of  his  experiments,  if  need  be,  so  as  to  produce  a  result 
somewhat  approximating  to  this  expectation,  using  large  excess  of 
the  substituting  substance  and  thereby  greatly  increasing  its  effect. 
He  realises  that  the  assumption 

-46  +  d  =  Ad  +  b  does  occur, 
and  Ad  -f  6  =  Ab  +  d  does  not  occur, 

should  be  put  to  a  double  experimental  test,  but  if  he  tried  the 

reverse  action,  his  observation  was  certainly  incorrect,  stating  as 

he  did  that  no  effect  was  produced,  as  for  instance 

Berthollet  ,  .  i  i         n     i-    •      .  i  %         i» 

cannot  mea-      that  caustic  or  purc  Vegetable  alkali  is  mcapable  of 
'n  whicVone*      decomposing  ponderous  spar,  etc.,  etc.  (p.  116). 
d?vidwrSeif  ^"^  Berthollet's  correct  experiments  and   their 

between  two       corrcct  interpretation  swept  away,  not  only  the  tables 
of  affinity,  but  also  the  method  whereby  these  had 
been  obtained,  and  he  had  no  other  to  put  in  its  place.     He  says : 

''To  find  the  affinity  of  two  substances  towards  a  third,  in  accordance 
with  the  conception  we  have  now  gained  of  affinity,  can  mean  nothing  other 
than  to  determine  the  ratio  in  which  this  third  substance  divides  itself  between 
the  two  first." 

Suppose  we  deal  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  soda  and 
potash,  the  acid  present  being  insufficient  to  saturate  all  the 
alkali — or  with  what  has  been  experimentally  proved  to  be  equiva- 
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lent,  namely,  potassium  sulphate  and  soda,  or  sodium  sulphate  and 
potash — then  the  problem  is  to  find  the  ratio  in  which  the  sulphuric 
acid  divides  itself  between  the  two  alkalis,  i.e.  how  much  sodium 
Chemical  sulphate  and  potassium  sulphate  are  present  in  the 

methods  are  solution.  The  Fcsources  of  quantitative  analysis  are 
for  finding  the  not  equal  to  this.  In  the  case  of  all  salts  in  solution 
Sri!^?dir"and  we  can  only  determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  acid 
bases  amongst    ^^d  of  the  basc,  but  not  the  manner  of  their  distri- 

the  salts   pre-  .  mi  •      •  i-      •        • 

sent  in  a  soiu-  butiou  amougst  the  salts.  This  IS  a  limitation  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  the  solu- 
tion of  aflBnity  problems.  In  the  above  case,  the  addition  of  a 
soluble  barium  salt  will  produce  a  precipitate  of  insoluble  barium 
sulphate  the  weight  of  which  serves  as  measure  of  the  total 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present,  but  it  obviously  tells  us  nothing 
whatever  concerning  the  way  in  which  this  was  distributed 
between  the  two  alkalis,  whether  equally,  or  whether  a  larger 
part  had  gone  to  the  soda  or  to  the  potash.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
other  constituents  also.  Their  total  amount  and  not  their  distri- 
bution is  all  we  can  ascertain.  To  obtain  the  results  that  he 
required,  Bergman  allowed  such  a  solution  to  crystallise,  a  ad 
potassium  sulphate  being  the  result,  he  inferred  that  in  the  solu- 
tion likewise  the  sulphuric  acid  had  been  combined  with  the 
potash  only.  But  Berthollet's  work  had  gone  to  show  that  such 
a  crystallisation  indicates  neither  the  complete  nor  the  prepon- 
derating saturation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  potash,  but  that 
it  only  indicates  the  lesser  solubility  of  potassium  sulphate  as 
compared  with  sodium  sulphate: 

"To  find  the  degree  of  saturation  to  which  each  substance  had  been  able 
to  attain,  a  separation  is  required,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved  either  by 
crystallisation  or  precipitation,  or  by  the  action  of  a  solvent.  But  we  have 
seen  how  all  such  processes  must  be  looked  upon  as  foreign  forces  which  alter 
the  results  and  which  themselves  determine  what  compounds  shall  be  formed. 
And  as  we  are  unable  to  measure  the  influence  of  these  forces,  we  cannot 
deduce  how  much  is  due  to  affinity." 

Taking  the  special  case  of  the  two  sulphates  above  discussed, 
BerthoUet  points  out  that  the  solution  containing  the  two  sul- 
phates and  the  two  free  alkalis  might  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  that,  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  the  alkalis  which  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  might  be  separated  fi"om  the  sulphates  which  are  not. 
The  relative  quantities  of  the  sulphates  could  then  of  course  be 
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determined  by  the  estimation  of  the  potassium  and  sodium,  but 
"  difference  in  the  action  of  the  spirit  of  wine  on  potash  and  soda 
would  in  itself  already  influence  the  amount  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, and  through  them  the  final  result."     He  concludes : 

*'It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  affinity  of  two  subetances  towards  a  third 
cannot  be  determined  by  direct  experiment,  not  even  when  the  substances 
are  all  soluble... because,  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  their  saturation, 
other  forces  must  be  brought  into  play." 

The  position  then  is  that  analysis  gives  us  no  information  of 
how  the  sulphuric  acid  is  distributed  between  the  two  alkalis 
present  in  excess ;  neither  does  crystallisation,  because  the  special 
distribution  represented  by  the  crystallised  substance  may  owe  its 
existence  to  the  crystallising  process  itself.  The  absolutely  clear 
realisation  of  this  is  of  such  importance  that  one  more  quotation 
bearing  on  the  subject  shall  be  given : 

*'I  have  examined  whether  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the 
afi&nities  of  two  substances  towards  a  third;  I  have  shown  that  to  do  this 
we  should  have  to  determine  the  ratio  in  which  this  substance  divides  itself 
between  the  two  competing  ones.  But  I  have  also  shown  that  the  determina- 
tion of  this  ratio  is  attended  by  unsurmountable  obstacles  originating  in  the 
very  means  which  must  be  used  for  the  purpose." 

Summarising  the  salient  points  of  BerthoUet's  views  on  affinity, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Bergman's,  these  appear  to  be :  * 

(1)  The  result  of  a  chemical  change  depends 
Bertfaoiiet's        qq   ^hc  nature  and  on  the  relative  masses  of  the 

results  sum-  ..... 

marised.  substauccs  participating  in  it. 

(2)  These  masses  are  themselves  dependent  on 
the  states  of  aggregation  of  the  substances  originally  present  and 
of  those  formed  in  the  reaction. 

From  these  two  principles  it  follows  that : 

(a)  By  virtue  of  affinity  only,  one  substance  can  never  com- 
pletely expel  another  fi:om  its  compounds. 

(6)  By  suitably  varying  the  masses,  reactions  can  be  reversed ; 
volatility  and  solubility  through  their  continuous  influence  on 
the  active  masses  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  final  result  than 
affinity  itself,  and  may  lead  to  the  complete  expulsion  of  one 
substance  by  another. 

(c)  The  relative  affinities  of  two  substances  towards  a  third 
cannot  be  measured. 
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This  impossibility  of  subjecting  aflSnities  as  understood  by 
Berthollet  to  any  process  of  measurement  may  in  part  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  long  continued  neglect  of  the  striking 
lonV^'neffiect  resuIts  above  enumerated.  The  two  reasons  generally 
on^rthoiiet's  given  for  this  neglect,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  ones 
are,  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  promulgation  of 
these  views,  all  the  working  power  available  in  the  department  of 
chemistry  was  concentrated  on  the  development  of  the  atomic 
theory  and  of  organic  chemistry  respectively;  and  that  the  per- 
manently true  in  Berthollet's  affinity  work  had  to  suffer  from 
the  discredit  brought  on  it  by  the  errors  into  which  it  led  him 
concerning  chemical  composition. 

A  period  of  complete  neglect  was  followed  by  one  when 
facts  accumulated  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
BerthoUet's  views  on  affinity,  and  then  came  the  time  when  new 
methods  were  developed  for  ascertaining  the  distribution  of  acids 
and  bases  in  solution.  These  methods  are  of  a  physical  nature,  and 
are  all  based  on  the  same  principle.  A  short  description  of  a  special 
case  must  suffice  for  illustration.  Iron  sulphocyanide  dissolves  in 
water  to  a  red  solution,  the  depth  of  colour  produced  depending  on 
the  strength  of  the  solution.  The  colour  corresponding 
l^^  for  ^  ^  certain  amount  of  salt  present  in  a  given  volume 
fipdinff  the  of  solution,  or  the  amount  of  salt  corresponding  to  a 
of  the  compo-  Certain  colour  produced  can  therefore  be  ascertained, 
•u^^^pre^  Solutions  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  and  ferric 
Sm  *"  *°*"  chloride  are  mixed  in  equivalent  quantities,  that  is, 
a  certain  amount  of  ferric  chloride  is  taken  and  an 
amount  of  sulphocyanide  containing  as  much  sulphocyanic  acid  as 
would  be  required  to  replace  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  ferric 
chloride;  a  red  colour  appears,  showing  that  at  any  rate  some 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  replaced  by  the  sulphocyanic  acid.  Has 
it  all  been  replaced,  and  if  not,  how  much  ?  An  investigation  of 
the  depth  of  colour  produced  gives  the  means  of  evaluating  the 
total  amount  of  iron  sulphocyanide  present,  which  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  total  amount  of  iron  used,  gives  the  ratio  in  which 
the  iron  is  divided  between  the  two  acids.  It  is  found  that  only 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total  possible  amount  of  iron  sulphocyanide 
is  formed.  Addition  of  either  sulphocyanic  acid  in  the  form  of 
potassium  sulphocyanide,  or  of  iron  in  the  form  of  ferric  chloride 
leads  to  an  increase  in  the  iron  sulphocyanide,  made  evident  by 
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the  deepening  of  the  colour,  and  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
requirements  of  Berthollet's  doctrine.  And  many  other  physical 
properties  besides  colour,  such  as  density,  fluorescence,  refractive 
index,  etc.,  etc.,  lend  themselves  to  ascertaining  in  a  similar  manner 
the  ratio  in  which  bases  and  acids  are  distributed  amongst  the  salts 
presents  "Relative  aflSnity"  or  "relative  avidity"  is  the  name 
given,  in  the  case  of  the  neutralisation  of  acids  and  bases,  to  the 
ratio  in  which  one  substance  divides  itself  between  two  others. 

And  since  1864,  when  Guldberg  and  Waage,  two  Norwegian 

chemists,  clearly  formulated  the  law  of  the  influence  of  mass  on 

the  results  of  chemical   changes  in  the  statement : 

BerthoUet*8        "chemical    effect    is    proportional    to    the    active 

work     recog^>  . 

nised  in  Quid-  masscs,"  and  Supplied  the  necessary  experimental 
waa/e'a  evidence,  the  development  of  affinity  measurements  on 

Action^  *****  ^^^  basis  of  this  law,  that  is  according  to  Berthollet's 
doctrine,  has  been  continuous  and  enormous. 
It  was  in  order  not  to  break  off  abruptly  at  a  point  where 
quantitative  application  seemed  impossible,  that  these  necessarily 
quite  inadequate  indications  concerning  the  gradual  recognition  and 
application  of  Berthollet*s  work  have  been  given.  These  problems 
really  are  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  which  is  merely 
to  give  an  account  of  Berthollet's  work  on  affinity,  sufficiently  full 
to  prepare  for  a  proper  imderstcmding  of  how  it  influenced  his  views 
on  chemical  combination. 

*  Ofitwald,  Outlines  of  General  ChemUtry,  1890  (p.  326),  gives  the  principles  of 
flQch  physical  methods,  as  well  as  examples  of  their  application. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROUST  AND  THE  LAW  OF  FIXED  RATIOS. 

**£8  lit  cUu  SchickscU  uruerer  Wissenschafty  doss  die  mchtigsten  EtU- 
deckungen  einer  Epoche  zaerst  zu  extremen  Hypothesen  fUhren.^^ 

Mendelebff. 

Berthollet's  work  on  aflBnity  in  the  form  of  the  law  of  mass 
action  is  tLe  basis  of  all  modem  work  on  chemical  change.  The 
recognition  that  chemical  effect,  is.  the  amount  of 
of*^po2-  change  produced,  depends  on  two  fiwjtors,  of  which 
b'^'s^Siet  ^^®  ^®  *^®  active  mass  of  the  substance  considered, 
and  the  other  a  constant  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  substance  and  termed  the  coefficient  of  affinity,  is  as  funda- 
mental in  the  province  of  chemical  dynamics  as  are  the  laws  of 
combination  in  that  of  chemical  statics.  From  the  perfectly  correct 
premise  of  the  influence  of  mass  on  the  chemical  effect  produced, 
Berthollet  drew  the  erroneous  inference  that  mass  had  an  influence, 
not  only  on  the  amount  of  change  but  also  on  the  kind,  producing 
a  continuous  variation  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  constituents  are 
united  in  the  compound.  He  affirmed  the  variability  of  the 
composition  of  chemical  compounds,  the  possibility  of  combination 
between  constituents  in  all  sorts  of  continuously  varying  ratios. 
His  argument  took  the  form:  since  chemical  effect 
2?  variable'*  depends  on  the  masses  of  the  reacting  substances, 
composition  au  incrcasc  in  the  relative  mass  of  one  of  the 
ded^ed^from  constitucuts  of  a  compound  must  necessarily  lead  to 
mLs'artioS!  *^®  formation  of  a  compound  richer  in  that  con- 
stituent. Hence  a  gradual  increase  in  the  relative 
amount  of  that  constituent  present  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  compound  will — all  other  conditions  being  the  same — give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  whole  series  of  compounds  in  which 
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the  percentage  of  that  constituent  will  show  a  continuous  increase. 
But  as  the  quantity  of  the  one  constituent  increases,  the  attractive 
force  of  the  other  diminishes,  and  hence  combination  with  further 
quantities  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  diflScult^. 

**When  a  compound  has  been  formed,  its  two  constituents  are  retained 
in  virtue  of  their  mutual  affinities  and  of  their  respective  masses,  so  that  in 
accordance  with  the  general  law  of  chemical  action,  if  one  of  the  two  con- 
stituents preponderates,  the  quantity  of  it  present  in  excess  is  held  by  the 
other  constituent  the  less  firmly,  the  greater  that  excess ;  but  in  a  condition 
such  as  that  of  neutrality  the  power  of  action  of  each  constituent  on  the  other 
is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted.... Hence  chemical  action,  the  strongest  as 
well  as  the  weakest,  is  eierted  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  affinity  of  the 
substances  and  of  the  quantities  present  within  the  sphere  of  action,  and  the 
action  diminishes  with  the  saturation ;  but  there  is  no  stage  at  which  it  gives 
rise  to  fixed  ratios*." 

The  experimental  refutation  of  BerthoUet's  assumption  of 
variable  composition  will  be  left  till  after  the  exposition  of  his 
reasoning  and  his  evidence,  but  it  should  be  noticed  from  the  outset 
that  the  function  here  assigned  to  the  influence  of  mass  is  difiFerent 
from  that  in  the  portions  of  his  work  dealt  with  in  the  last 
chapter. 

Now  we  have  one  substance  combining  with  a  second,  and  the 
assumption  is  made  that  the  combining  ratio  varies  in  some  way 
directly  as  the  quantities  of  these  substances  present 
sumed  to  de-     at  the  time  of  combination,  thus : 
sides  the  kind  viA  ■}•  Mu  produccs  m'A  .  M*a, 

and  amount  of  t-.        •  i    i        •  •  i        ^^ 

chemical  effect  For  mstauce :  m  sulphuric  acid  -f  M  potash  pro- 

the  "compos*i!     duccs  potassium  sulphate  containing  the  acid  and 

tion  of  the  sub-  ^ 

stance  formed,     alkali  in  the  ratio  ^, ,  which  is  some  function  of 

g ,  and  which  may  assume  any  value  between  0  and  oo . 

Before  we  had  two  substances  competing  for  combination  with 
a  thirdy  and  dividing  this  third  in  the  ratio  of  their  affinities  and 
of  their  active  masses,  thus : 

c  +  Ma  4-  ifnA  =pca  +  (1  — p)  c-A  -f  excess  of  a  4-  excess  of  A. 

^  Berthollet  always  uses  the  term  "  combinaison  "  which  will  be  translated  bj 
either  **  combination  "  or  **  compound." 

''^  All  the  quotations  from  BerthoUet  given  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  the 
Essai  de  Statique  Chwiique,  1803,  in  which  his  views  on  variable  composition  find 
their  fullest  expression. 
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For  instance: 

Sulphuric  acid  +  m  potash  +  M  soda 

_      p  sulphuric  acid       .  (1  -p)  sulphuric  acid        excess         excess 
combined  with  potash      combined  with  soda      of  potash     of  soda 

where    the   ratio    -        depends  (i)  on  the   relative   affinities  of 

7)1 

potash  and  soda  towards  sulphuric  acid,  and  (ii)  on  ^,  the  ratio  of 

the  masses  of  potash  and  soda.  Here  the  possibility  of  variation  in 
the  composition  of  the  sulphates  is  not  considered.  Berthollet's 
experiment  (p.  119,  1,  iii.)  in  which  from  a  system  such  as  this  he 
isolated  the  two  sulphates  by  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  alkali, 
allows  us  to  infer  that  in  this  case  at  any  rate  he  had  recognised 
the  possibility  of  excess  of  alkali  remaining  uncombined;  but 
the  vague  and  contradictory  nature  of  his  statements  whenever 
these  touch  on  the  quantitative  aspect  of  neutralisation  makes  it 
difficult  to  correctly  appreciate  his  attitude  in  this  matter. 

How  then  did  Berthollet  proceed  to  harmonise  his  theoretical 
inferences  concerning  the  necessary  existence  of  variable  compo- 
sition with  the  actual  facts  ?     He  knew  that  in  the 
^d^n«*"S      case  of  certain  combinations  the  percentage  of  the 
variable  com-       ^jj^  constituent  was  ncvcr  less  than  a  certain  fixed 

position. 

value,  or  never  more  than  another  fixed  value,  or  that 
it  was  thus  limited  in  both  directions ;  moreover  a  large  number 
of  substances  were  known,  for  which  it  had  been  definitely  proved 
that  they  always  contained  their  constituents  in  the  same  ratio. 
How  did  he  explain  the  occurrence  of  such  limiting  values,  and 
the  existence  of  compounds  of  fixed  composition,  and  what  were 
the  cases  of  variable  composition  he  could  adduce  ?  This 
amounts  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  he  dealt  with  the  facts 
contradictory  to  his  views,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  his  positive 
evidence. 

The  natural  course  would  be  to  give  the  positive  evidence  first, 
were  it  not  that  all  through  the  greater  number  of  his  most  telling 
examples  of  variable  composition  there  runs  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  some  limiting  value,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  begin 
by  showing  how  he  accounted  for  the  existence  of  such  limitations 
to  the  supposed  general  law.  But  since  the  principle  of  his  explana- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  cases  of  fixed  composition, 
p.  '  9 
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it  will  be  natural  to  deal  with  these  next,  leaying  the  positive 

evidence  to  the  last. 

m  . 
Whilst  posing  in  theory  quite  generally  that  in  the  ratio  ^  m 

which  two  substances  combine,  M  can   vary  continuously  firom 

0  to  00 ,  he  had  to  admit  from  the  outset  that  such 

X.  Explanation     a  series  of  Combinations  is  not  always  found.     He 

exceptions?  knew  that  no  lead  oxide  could  be  formed  containing 

a  greater  percentage  of  oxygen  than  that  of  the 

brown  oxide ;  that  no  mercuiy  oxide  was  known  higher  than  the 

one  which   corresponds^   to  corrosive  sublimate,  and  none  lower 

than  the  one  which  corresponds  to  calomel,  etc,  etc. 

phyidcarcon^-       "  It  is  in  the  opposing  forces  that  we  must  look  for 

ditionamadeto     causes  of  limitation  in  the  combinintr  ratios."    The 

account  for:  .  i        •      i  i*   •  ?  i 

(1)  Cases  of  mfluence  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  substances 
biuty  **  ^*"'  participating  in,  and  resulting  from  a  chemical 
change,  which  had  been  used  so  successfully  to 
account  for  the  preponderating  effect  of  one  affinity  over  another, 
is  again  made  to  serve.  The  argument  is  that  the  composition 
representing  the  limiting  value  is  that  of  the  most  insoluble,  or  the 
most  volatile,  or  the  least  volatile  of  all  the  possible  combinations, 
which  therefore  is  formed  in  preference  to  all  others. 

^'A  metal  like  zinc  which  volatilises  as  soon  as  it  liquefies,  is  from  the 
outset  in  the  condition  most  favourable  to  combination.  Hence  it  must 
unite  directly  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  oxygen,  with  that  amount  of  it  in 
which  the  mutual  action  produces  the  greatest  condensation ;  and  this  con- 
densation then  itself  becomes  the  cause  which  sets  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  entering  into  combination ;  beyond  this  point  the  action  of  the  gaseous 
oxygen  cannot  overcome  the  obstacle  ofiered  to  it  by  the  condensation." 

The  case  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  of  fixed  composition  obtained 
by  calcination  of  the  metal  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  maimer. 

The  identical  reasoning  is  resorted  to  when  dealing  with  sub- 
,.,,   ^         ,      stances  of  fixed  composition:   these  are  considered 

(ii)    Cases  of  i-      •   •  i  .   ,  ... 

fixed  compo.      as  limiting  cases  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
operation  of  special  physical  conditions. 

*'An  interesting  problem  remains  to  be  solved :  namely  to  ascertain  the 
predisposing  influences  and  the  conditions  which  in  the  case  of  certain 
compounds  produce  fixed  ratios,  whilst   other  combinations  occur  in   all 

1  The  oxide  ** corresponding"  to  a  salt  produces  that  salt  when  acted  on  by  the 
acid,  and  may  itself  be  obtained  from  that  salt  by  the  action  of  an  alkali. 
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ratios.  But  in  the  matter  of  these  oomponnds  of  fixed  ccMupositiony  it 
behoves  us  to  examine  first  what  is  true  and  what  exaggerated  in  this 
property  attributed  to  them. 

Of  all  chemical  problems,  there  is  none  that  has  been  more  neglected  than 
the  investigatioD  why  fixed  ratios  are  met  with  in  some  cases,  whilst  in  others 
combination  occurs  in  all  ratios.  Having  found  that  a  certain  number  of 
compounds  have  a  more  or  less  fixed  composition,  no  further  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  how  far  this  constancy  of  ratios  is  real,  how  far 
it  extends,  and  wherein  the  chemical  action  of  the  substances  which  exhibit 
this  property  differs  from  that  of  others  which  do  not." 

Neutralisation  phenomena  supply  the  example  needed  in  the 
exposition  of  BerthoIIet's  views  on  the  problem  stated  above.  The 
fact  under  consideration  is,  that  if  to  an  alkali  which  exerts  a 
certain  effect  on  a  substance  termed  an  indicator  (purple  litmus 
turns  blue)  an  acid  is  added  gradually,  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  substance  formed  is  termed  neutral  (purple  litmus  remains 
unchanged),  and  that  after  this  it  shows  some  of  the  properties  of 
the  free  acid  (purple  litmus  turns  red). 

*'We  see  therefore  that  acidity  and  alkalinity  saturate  one  another  and 
may  in  turn  predominate,  according  to  the  ratio  in  which  the  combination 
occurs ;  but  there  is  no  check,  no  interruption  whatever  in  the  progress  of  the 
combination  and  of  the  saturation^  which  accompanies  it,  unless  it  so  happens 
that  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  elasticity  produce  the  separation*  of  a 
substance  in  which  the  ratios  are  fixed  in  conoequenoe  of  the  effect  of  one  of 
these  conditions.  Chemists,  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  many  compounds  they 
had  found  fixity  of  composition,  have  often  assumed  it  to  be  a  general 
property  of  compounds  to  be  thus  constituted.  They  hold  that  when  a 
neutral  salt  receives  an  excess  of  acid  or  of  alkali,  the  resulting  homogeneous 
substance  is  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  a  portion  of  the  free  acid  or  free 
alkali.  This  is  a  hypothesis  which  is  founded  on  nothing  else  than  the 
distinction  between  solution  and  combination.*' 

The  reason  why  the  substance  ciystallising  out  from  any  such 
solution  is  neutral  and  of  fixed  composition,  he  finds  in  the  least 
solubility  of  this  particular  combination;  and  he  warns  against 
drawing  irom  the  composition  of  such  a  substance  any  inferences 
as  to  the  ratio  in  which  the  constituents  are  combined  in  the 
solution  itself. 

"The  cause  of  the  separation  of  substances  in  the  solid  state  is  that  of  their 
special  composition  ;  the  ratios  characteristic  of  these  combinations  are  those 

1  Bertbollet  seems  to  distinguish  "saturation"  (neutralisation)  from  "com- 
bination." 

*  Formation  of  insoluble  or  of  volatile  substances. 

9—2 
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of  compounds  possessed  of  sufficient  cohesive  force.  ..for  producing  separation ; 
these  ratios  must  be  constant  because  the  conditions  [of  formation]  are  the 
same.... Hence  it  so  happens  that  salts  separate  out  by  crystallisation  in  a 
neutral  state,  because  in  the  neutral  state  the  insolubility  is  greatest.... It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  salts  present  in  a  solution  are  the  same  as  those 
obtained  from  it  by  crystallisation  ;  but  in  such  an  assimiption  no  attention 
is  paid  to  what  happens  in  the  liquid,  and  nothing  is  taken  into  accoimt  but 
the  final  result.'' 

To  Berthollet  substances  formed  with  the  greatest  conden- 
sation— decrease  of  volume — are  necessarily  the  most  insoluble, 
and  there  is  a  curious  argument  concerning  the  crjrstallisation  of 
such  neutral  salts.  He  knows  that  the  amount  of  heat  liberated 
when  acids  and  alkalis  combine  is  greatest  when  these  substances 
are  mixed  in  the  exact  ratio  required  for  producing  neutral  salts. 
Heat  evolution  he  thinks  must  always  mean  condensation,  and 
hence  the  greatest  heat  eflfect  would  correspond  to  the  greatest 
condensation,  which  in  its  turn  would  cause  the  greatest  insolu- 
bility ;  but  this  special  degree  of  cohesion  is  itself  the  prbximate 
cause  of  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  fixed  composition.  For 
gases  his  argument  runs  on  the  same  lines.  Gaseous  ammonia, 
which  is  formed  from  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  with  considerable 
condensation  (the  volume  of  the  compound  is  half  that  of  the 
constituents),  has  a  fixed  composition  because  of  the  cohesive 
force  being  a  maximum ;  nitric  oxide,  in  the  formation  of  which 
there  is  very  little  contraction  (correct  determinations  show  none), 
possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  further  amounts  of  oxygen, 
which  according  to  Berthollet  increase  gradually  and  continuously. 

So  the  explanation  which  had  served  to  show  why  in  the 
competition  of  two  substances  for  a  third,  physical  conditions  may 
lead  to  exclusive  formation  of  one  of  the  two  possible  combinations, 
now  serves  also  to  explain  why  the  substance  so  formed  has  a  fixed 
composition.  When  potash  and  baryta  compete  for  sulphuric  acid, 
the  baryta  gets  all  the  sulphuric  acid,  because,  owing  to  its  insolu- 
bility and  consequent  precipitation,  the  active  mass  of  barium 
sulphate  present  in  the  solution  is  being  continually  decreased; 
and  the  fact  that  the  barium  sulphate  so  formed,  or  formed  in  any 
way,  has  a  fixed  composition,  independent  of  the  relative  amounts 
of  baryta  and  sulphuric  acid  available,  is  also  put  down  to  the 
circumstance  that  this  particular  combination  is  much  less  soluble 
than  all  the  other  possible  ones  between  the  same  constituents. 

Hence,  according  to  BerthoUet's  argument,  the  constant  compo- 
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sition  of  the  substances  separating  by  precipitation  or  crystallisation 
from  solutions  still  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  the  existence  in 
these  solutions  of  combinations  in  all  ratios ;  and  the  inability  at 
that  time  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  components  of 
salts  in  solutions  made  this  reasoning  £Edrly  plausible,  and  the 
existence  of  such  combinations  of  fixed  composition  not  d  priori 
incompatible  with  a  general  principle  of  variability. 

Berthollet   &red    worse    when   it   came   to  producing  direct 
positive  evidence,  to  finding  cases  of  variable  copaposition.     Solu- 
tions, alloys  and  glasses,  metallic  oxides,  and  what 

a.    Examples  '  ,,  i       .  ,  i      ,  -  •   i      i  •   i 

of  cases  of         we  now  Call  basic  salts  supply  him  with  the  material 

variable  com-  «^v^„;«^J 

position:  required. 

Alloys,  and    '  "^  solid,  a  salt  for  example,  dissolved  in  water  in  all 

cUsses.  ratios,    up   to   that   extreme    value   which   corresponds   to 

saturation,  a  condition  in  which  the  tendency  to  solution  has 
itijelf  become  weaker  than  the  opposing  tendency  to  cohesion ;  bat  the  degree 
of  saturation  varies  with  the  temperature,  which  diminishes  the  resistance 
due  to  cohesion.... [Metals  which  alloy  dissolve  each  other  in  all  ratios  unless 
the]  difference  in  density  or  in  fusibility  should  interrupt  this  mutual 
solution.... Substances  which  vitrify  combine  in  all  ratios  up  to  a  point  at 
which  the  insolubility  of  some  of  them  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  formation 
of  this  uniform  transparent  solution,  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
chemical  combination,  in  that  all  the  properties  have  become  common.^' 

The  composition  of  certain  metallic  oxides  and  of  basic  salts 
oflFers  to  Berthollet  what  he  considers  excellent  proof  of  his  propo- 
sition. Herein  he  was  considerably  helped  by  the  fact  that  since 
faulty  and  hence  non-concordant  analyses  gave  results  of  the  kind 
he  required,  there  was  no  lack  of  such  data  in  the  then  state  of 
analytical  chemistry. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Berthollet  recognised  and 
explained  the  existence  of  fixed  limiting  values  in  the  composition 
of  certain  oxides.     With  regard  to  these  he  says : 

"A  number  of  chemists,  struck  by  the  fixed  values  to  which  certain 
oxidations  are  limited,  suppose  that  there  always  exist  fixed  ratios  to  which 
the  combination  of  the  oxygen  must  conform ;  they  assign  to  nature  a  balance 
which  subject  to  certain  decrees  regulates  the  composition  of  compounds ; 
and  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  conditions  which  may  be  the  causes  that 
Bet  a  limit  to  the  ratio  of  the  combining  substances....!  must  therefore  show 
that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  oxides  depend  on  the  same  conditions 
which  also  effect  other  combinations,  that  these  ratios  can  vary  continuously 
from  the  point  at  which  combination  becomes  possible,  to  the  point  at  which 
it  attains  its  highest  value,  and  that  if  such  variation  is  not  foimd,  it  is  only 
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because  the  ooDditioDS  which  I  have  named  constitute  an  obstacle  to  such 
progressive  action." 

According  to  BerthoUet,  a  volatile  metal,  such  as  mercury  or 
antimony,  cannot  form  an  oxide  containing  less  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  oxygen,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  non- volatile 
metals : 

'4t  is  not  so  with  metals  entering  into  quiet  fusion,  like  tin  and  lead ;  their 
oxidation  proceeds  from  the  slightest  amount  up  to  one  which  however 
does  not  always  represent  the  maximum  of  oxidation  they 
(il)  The  oxides  ^^^n  be  made  to  undergo  under  other  conditions^ ;  and  these 
metals.  oxides  show  a  gradation   in    colour   and    other  properties, 

characteristic  of  all  the  difierent  stages  of  oxidation.  So  lead 
forms  an  oxide  which  to  begin  with  is  grey,  then  passes  through  various  shades 
of  yellow,  and  finishes  by  being  red.... Iron  also  passes,  as  the  oxidation 
proceeds,  through  diflferent  shades  of  colour,  and  assumes  different  properties.. . . 
The  red  oxide  of  mercury  when  rubbed  with  mercury  divides  its  oxygen  with 
an  indefinite  quantity  of  this  latter,  and  forms  an  oxide  which  differs  according 
to  this  ratio  and  which  assumes  various  shades  of  greyish  yellow. 

Vauquelin,  by  heating  together  equal  quantities  of  red  oxide  of  iron  and 
of  iron  sheet,  has  obtained,  without  evolution  of  any  gas,  a  black  oxide 
containing  not  more  than  0*25  parts  of  oxygen,  while  the  red  oxide  had 
contained  0*40  to  0*49 ;  and  no  doubt  on  varying  the  quantities,  oxides  could  be 
thus  produced  in  which  the  oxygen  would  be  present  in  a  ratio  very  different 
from  that  of  the  black  oxide. 

Chevenix  by  fusing  an  oxide  containing  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen  with  more 
of  the  metal,  has  made  an  oxide  of  copper  containing  only  11^  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  and  approximating  in  colour  to  copper." 

In  the  same  manner  BerthoUet  deals  with  the  precipitates 
obtained  by  the  action  of  varying  amounts  of  alkali — soda  or 
potash — on  the  salts  of  copper,  mercury  and  bismuth.  The  pre- 
cipitates produced  by  using  comparatively  small  amounts  of  the 
alkalis  are  not  the  oxide,  but  carry  down  with  them  some  acid ; 
they  are  what  are  now  termed  basic  salts,  substances  the  compo- 
sition of  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  hydrate  plus  neutral  salt^ 
Further,  cold  solutions  of  potash  or  soda  precipitate  from  copper,  not 
the  black  oxide,  but  a  green  substance,  soon  after  recognised  as 
a  compound  diflfering  from  the  oxide  in  that  it  contains  water. 
To  BerthoUet  the  colour  of  this  substance  seemed  to  indicate  the 

^  Heating  lead  in  air  leads  to  red  lead  at  moi»t ;  treatment  of  the  red  lead  with 
dilate  nitrio  add,  produoes  the  higher,  the  brown  oxide. 

*  Copper  8alp]iate...GaS04.  Copper  nitrate... Gu(NO.),. 

Basic  copper  sulphates... CaS04.3Ca(OH),  and  CuS04.2Ca(OH)2. 
Basic  copper  nitrate... Cu(N03)2.3Cti(OH),. 
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presence  of  some  acid,  which  analysis  showed  to  be  very  small  in 
amount,  and  which  we  now  know  must  have  been  due  to  insufficient 
washing  fix>m  the  adhering  solution  of  the  undecomposed  salt. 

This  then  was  BerthoUet's  case  in  his  attack  on  the  principle  of 
constant  composition  till  then  accepted,  his  theoretical  foundation 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  influence  of  mass,  and  his  experi- 
mental evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  variable  composition  which  he 
wished  to  establish. 

The  old  view  of  constant  composition,  which  had  never  been 
definitely  proved,  found  a  vigorous  and  finally  victorious  champion 

in  Proust. 
'»mSLittoQ  Joseph  Louis  Proust  (1766-1826),  a  Frenchman 

MMited  by  \^y  birth  and  at  the  outset  of  his  scientific  career 

attached  to  the  pharmaceutical  department  of  the 
Salpetriere  Hospital  in  Paris,  carried  out  his  most  celebrated 
researches  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  professor  for  some  time.  The 
war  in  1808  put  an  end  to  his  work  there. 

Proust's  many  papers  in  his  controversy  with  Berthollet 
appeared  in  the  Journal  de  PhysiqtLe  between  the  years  1802 
and  1808.  The  clearness  of  the  arguments  used,  the  variety  of 
the  experimental  work  described,  and  the  liveliness  and  keenness 
of  the  style  make  these  papers  which  deal  exclusively  with  the 
distinctly  dry  subject  of  quantitative  analysis  most  interesting 
reading  even  now. 

Proust  proves  that  substances  formed  under  the  most  diverse 
conditions  have  a  fixed  composition,  and  he  shows  that  Berthollet's 
examples  of  variable  composition  were  all  cases  of  mixtures.  This 
involves  him  in  the  necessity  of  differentiating  between  mixtures 
and  compounds,  an  undertaking  the  difficulties  of  which  he  fully 
realised,  and  with  which  he  dealt  in  a  manner  very  much  like 
that  still  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  far  back  as  1799  Proust  had  proved  the  identity  in  com- 
position of  native  and  artificial  carbonate  of  copper,  and  had 
enunciated  the  general  principle  of  which  this  formed 
oVcMesofftxed  an  instance.  He  found  that  the  hot  solution  of 
(i)"Nati!«1»iMi  ^^  parts  by  weight  of  copper  in  sulphuric  or  in 
ftrtificui  sub-  nitric  acid,  when  precipitated  by  either  potassium 
theMmecom.  or  sodium  Carbonate  invariably  gave  180  parts  of 
******  ^°'  green  carbonate,  which  when  distilled  yielded  10  parts 
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of  water,  and  left,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  125  parts 
of  black  oxide  of  copper;  and  100  of  copper  gave  very  concordantly 
125  of  black  oxide.  Hence  the  composition  of  artificial  carbonate 
of  copper  is  : — 


Copper 

=  100 

-  55-6 

-  13-8 

Oxygen 

-  25 

Carbonic  acid     ... 

»  45 

=  25 

Water 

=  10 

5-6 

Copper  carbonate 

=180 

=  100 

"The  malachites^  of  Arragon  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  lose  carbonic 
acid  and  leave  1  per  cent  of  an  earthy  residue  ;  precipitation  reproduces  d9 
parts  of  artificial  carbonate.  100  grains  of  the  same  malachite  calcined  in  a 
crucible  at  a  moderate  heat  leave  71  grains  of  black  oxide.  If  2  per  cent, 
are  deducted  for  the  foreign  matter  contained  in  it,  there  remains  69  grains 
for  the  oxide  contained  in  the  malachite,  but  to  within  a  small  fraction  these 
69  of  copper  oxide  correspond  also  to  99  of  artificial  carbonate." 

His  argument  concerning  native  and  artificial  carbonate  is : 

*' Since  100  parts  of  this  carbonate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  thrown 
down  by  alkaline  carbonates  give  us  100  parts  of  artificial  carbonate,  and 
since  the  base  of  these  two  compounds  is  the  [same]  black  oxide,  we  must 
recognise  an  invisible  hand  which  holds  the  balance  in  the  formation  of 
compounds  ;  we  must  conclude  that  nature  acts  not  differently  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth  than  on  its  surface  and  through  the  agency  of  man.  These 
ratios  always  the  same,  these  constant  properties  which  characterise  the  true 
compounds  of  art  or  of  nature,  in  one  word  this  pondus  ncUunu  so  well 
realised  by  Stahl  is,  I  say,  no  more  left  to  the  power  of  chemists,  than  is  the 
law  of  election  which  governs  all  these  combinations." 

Proust  recognises  the  existence  of  more  than  one  compound 
between  the  same  elements,  but  knows  that  the  number  of  such 

different  combinations  is  small — often  not  more  than 
bei  oTposriWc  *^^ — ^^**  ^^^  composition  of  each  is  perfectly  fixed, 
combinations  and  the  change  in  the  combining  ratios  sudden  and 
same  constitu-  Considerable.  Thus  he  finds  that  iron  can  be  artifici- 
aSd*thcchTnic  ally  made  to  combine  with  sulphur  in  two  ratios,  one 
sudden^**'*******     ^^  *^®  ^^^  substances  so  produced  being  in  properties 

and  composition  identical  with  native  iron  p3rrites. 

1  Mtilachite= basic  carbonate  of  copper  =  CtiGOi .  Gu(OH),. 
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The  results  of  his  experiments  on  these  two  sulphides,  when  sum- 
marised, are : 

1.  GompouDd  ooDtaining  minimQm  2.  Compound  containing  maximum 

of  sulphur.  of  sulphur. 

Production:    (i)     Heating  iron  and  (i)    Native, 

sulphur  to  fusion. 

(ii)    Ignition  of  pyrites,  or  the  (ii)    Heating  iron  or  the  lower 

higher  artificially  prepared  sul-  sulphide  with  sulphur  to  a  tem- 

phide.  perature  at  which  pyrites  is  not 

yet  decomposed. 
Compoiition :  For  eveiy  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  iron  : 

60  of  sulphur.  90  of  sulphur^ 

"  From  this  it  follows  that  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  one  hundred 
parts  by  weight  of  iron  can  bind  60  of  sulphur,  which  gives  the  sulphide  in 
the  minimum.  But  at  lower  temperatures  this  amount  of  iron  can  fix  an 
additional  quantity  of  sulphur,  equal  to  half  the  above  weight,  and  the  result 
is  a  sulphide  in  the  maximum,  containing  90  of  sulphur.  If  however  the 
second  compound  is  exposed  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  first  is  produced, 
it  passes  into  this  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  depriving  it  of  all  the  sulphur  that  it 
had  been  able  to  bind  above  60  parts  per  hundred  of  iron,  it  is  brought  back 
to  the  minimum.  Iron  sulphide  in  the  maximum  is  simply  pyrites  ;  it  has 
\ery  nearly  the  same  density,  and  shares  all  other  properties  with  pyrites." 

Not  only  have  artificial  and  native  compounds  the  same  com- 
position, but  native  compounds,  whatever  parts  of  the  earth  they 
come  firom,  have  the  same  composition  also. 

(iii)    Minerals 

of    different  "According  to  our  principles  a  compound  is  a  substance 

Idraticai  *P        ®*^^^  **  *^®  sulphide  of  silver,  of  antimony,  of  mercury,  of    l^  /',  ^^ 
composition.        copper,  such  as  an  oxidised  metal,  an  acidified  combustible  ;   /r/      , 

it  is  a  privileged  product  to  which  nature  assigns  fixed  ratios, 
it  is,  in  short,  a  being  which  nature  never  creates  even  when  through  the 
agency  of  man,  otherwise  than  balance  in  hand,  pondere  et  megura.  Let  us 
recognise,  therefore,  that  the  properties  of  true  compounds  are  invariable  as 
is  the  ratio  of  their  constituents.  Between  pole  and  pole,  they  are  found 
identical  in  these  two  respects ;  their  appearance  may  vary  owing  to  the 
manner  of  aggregation,  but  their  properties  never.  No  differences  have  yet 
been  observed  between  the  oxides  of  iron  from  the  South  and  those  from  the 
North.  The  cinnabar  [mercuric  sulphide]  of  Japan  is  constituted  according 
to  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  Almadeu.  Silver  is  not  differently  oxidised  or 
muriated  in  the  muriate  [chloride]  of  Peru  than  in  that  of  Siberia.  In  all 
the  known  parts  of  the  world  you  will  not  find  two  muriates  of  soda 

'  These  results  are  not  accurate.  Iron  pyrites,  FeSjt  contains  twice  as  much 
snlphor  as  FeS,  the  sulphide  obtained  by  strongly  heating  sulphur  with  excess  of 
iron  (pat,  p.  166). 


/> 
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[rock  salt],  two  muriates  of  ammonia,  two  saltpetres,  two  sulphates  of 
lime,  of  potash,  of  soda,  of  magnesia,  of  baryta,  etc.,  differing  from  each 
other.  ...The  native  oxides  follow  the  same  relations  of  composition  as  the 
artificial.  This  is  a  fact  which  analysis  confirms  at  every  step.  We  find  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  copper  oxide  containing  25  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
arsenic  with  33,  lead  with  9,  antimony  with  30,  iron  with  28  and  48,  and 
others  still  i." 

BerthoUet  accounted  for  the  fixed  composition  of  certain  of  the 
substances  artificially  produced  by  the  chemist  by  saying  that  the 
special  physical  conditions  cause  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  a 
particular  composition,  and  hence  that  sameness  of  the  conditions 
of  formation  is  the  cause  of  constancy  of  composition.  The  identity 
of  the  composition  of  native  and  artificial  oxides  etc.  deprives  this 
argument  of  its  force,  because,  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  different  minerals  have  been  formed, 
it  is  certain  that  these  conditions  have  been  very  varied  and  very 
different  fi-om  those  of  the  laboratory  methods : 

*'But  if  it  is  found  that  in  our  hands  metals  cannot  bind  oxygen  beyond 
the  fixed  ratios  known  to  us,  because  the  progress  of  their  oxidation  is 
suddenly  checked  by  the  action  of  the  opposing  forces  specified  by  BerthoUet, 
shall  we  also  be  obliged  to  believe  that  when  nature  does  not  proceed  beyond 
these  very  same  ratios  in  the  oxides  that  she  offers  us,  this  is  because  her 
resources  for  oxidation  are  limited  by  the  very  same  opposing  forces  as  those 
that  prevail  in  our  laboratories  ?  And  yet  this  is  what  would  have  to  be 
granted  in  order  to  account  for  the  constant  agreement  we  find  between  the 
composition  and  properties  of  nature's  oxides  and  ours.  This,  I  hold, 
involves  an  identity  of  causes  which  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  admit ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  shall  rather  concur  in  the  belief  that  if  the  com- 
binations which  we  make  every  day  in  our  laboratories  have  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  those  of  nature,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  powers  of 
nature  hold  invisible  sway  over  all  the  operations  of  our  orta^Jif  we  find  it 

impossible  to  make  an  ounce  of  nitric  acidf  an  oxide,  a 
Alteration  in  sulphide,  a  drop  of  water,  in  ratios  other  than  those  which 
of*  ^formation  ^^^^^r©  ^^  assigned  to  them*  from  all  eternity,  we  must  again 
does  not  pro-  recognise  that  there  is  a  bodanoe  which,  subject  to  the  decrees  of 
hi**^*comoos?^*  ^^^'^^  ^ffulates  even  in  our  laboratories  the  ratios  of  com- 
tion.  pounds.    And  even  if  some  day  we  should  succeed  in  clearly 

recognising  the  causes  which  retard  or  accelerate  the  action 
of  substances  tending  to  combine,  we  could  only  flatter  ourselves  with  knowing 
one  more  thing,  namely,  the  means  which  nature  uses  to  restrict  compounds 
to  the  ratios  in  which  we  find  them  combined.  But  such  knowledge,  would  it 
invalidate  the  principle  I  have  proved  ?    I  think  not,  because  the  principle  is 

^  These  are  also  the  percentages  of  the  artificially  formed  oxides. 
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onlj  the  ooroUaiy  of  the  facts  which  we  discover  every  day ;  there  is  nothing 
hypothetical  about  it ;  facts  have  led  to  it,  focts  alone  could  overthrow  if 

Proust's  diligence  in  suppljring  and  multiplying  the  fiswsts  on 
which  the  principle  is  based  was  prodigious.  He  investigates  the 
compounds  of  antimony,  of  tin,  of  cobalt,  of  nickel,  of  copper; 
throughout  he  finds  that,  vary  the  conditions  and  the  relative 
masses  as  you  will,  the  oxides  and  sulphides  produced  always  have 
a  definite  composition : 

"  100  parts  of  antimony  and  as  many  of  sulphur  heated  in  a  glass  retort 
until  all  is  well  fused,  and  the  excess  of  the  sulphur  expelled,  leave  135  parts 
of  sulphide.  This  experiment,  rejieated  as  many  times  as  desired,  always 
gives  the  same  result  100  parts  of  antimony  heated  with  300  parts  of 
cinnabar  give  from  135  to  136  of  sulphide  ^  100  parts  of  these  artificial 
sulphides  kept  in  fusion  for  one  hour  lose  nothing;  100  parts  of  these 
sulphides  heated  with  as  much  sulphur  lose  nothing  in  weight.  Hence 
antimony  follows  the  law  of  all  the  metals  which  can  unite  with  sulphur.  It 
attaches  to  itself  an  invariably  fixed  quantity  of  it,  which  we  have  no  power 
to  increase  or  diminish." 

These  are  some  striking  cases  chosen  fi-om  amongst  the  large 
number  of  investigations  whereby  Proust  adduced  positive  evidence 
a.  Refutation  ^^^  *^^  coustaucy  of  the  Composition  of  compounds ; 
of  examples  of    ^uj  j^^  ^j^g  noue  the  less  successful  in  refuting:  Ber- 

caacB  of  vaned  ^ 

compomition.  thoUct's  examples  of  variable  composition.  Solutions, 
etc.  ciMcd  as  alloys  and  glasses  he  looked  upon  as  mixtures,  and 
imxtures.  differentiated  them  fixim  compounds  proper.     How 

he  characterises  a  mixture  as  opposed  to  a  compound  will  be  dealt 
with  later. 

It  has  abready  been  shown  how  Proust  recognised  the  existence 
of  two  or  more  different  oxides  of  certain  metals.  Berthollet's  many 
00  Oxides  of  oxides,  supposed  to  contain  the  metal  and  oxygen  in 
•opposed  vari-     ratios  which  vary  continuously  between  certain  limits, 

■ble    composi-  "        ,  . -^         .  /  ,  .  . 

tion  proved  to  are  showu  to  be  mixtures  in  varying  ratios  of  two 
tw  ™!Sdw"  of  oxides  of  different  but  individually  fixed  composition, 
Sis?  «>«!»•*-     or  of  one  oxide  and  the  metal. 

lion,  or  of  one 

oxide  and  the  So  with  regard  to  the  oxides  of  lead  and  of  bis- 

metal.  i  -j 

muth,  said  to  contain  quantities  of  oxygen  var3ring 
from  zeix)  upwards  (p.  134),  Proust  showed  that  on  treating  them 

^  Antimony  +  merooric  sulphide 
(dnnabar) 

s=  antimony  sulphide -fmerenry  +  exoesB  of  mercury  sulphide, 
(not  TolaUle)  (yolatlle)  (TolaUle) 
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with  an  acid  so  dilute  as  not  to  attack  the  metal  itself,  whilst 
acting  on  the  ordinary  oxide,  the  nature  of  these  substances  is 
revealed  as  a  mixture  of  the  metal  and  the  oxide  corresponding  to 
the  ordinary  salts  of  the  metal. 

"If  the  grey  or  greenish  oxide  is  treated  with  water  acidified  with 
nitric  acid,  an  .immediate  separation  results;  finely  granulated  metal  is 
separated,  and  the  solution  contains  nothing  but  ordinary  nitrate  of  lead, — 
vinegar  acts  on  such  oxides  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  results. ... 
The  greenish  or  incomplete  oxide  of  bismuth  shows  itself  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  calcined  oxide  of  lead ;  weak  acids  detect  in  it  nothing 
but  finely  divided  metal  and  yellow  12  per  cent,  oxide  of  bismuth.  It  is  the 
admixture  of  metallic  powder  with  the  oxide,  of  black  with  yellow,  which 
gives  us  these  light  or  dark  greenish  tints,  through  which  the  lead  and 
bismuth  pass  before  assuming  the  clear  yellow  colour,  which  is  the  sign  of 
complete  oxidation.'  It  is  the  same  with  all  other  calcinations  by  fire.  At 
whatever  stage  they  may  be,  it  is  always  a  case  of  a  mixture  between 
molecules  that  are  metallic  and  others  that  are  oxidised  in  the  various  degrees 
fixed  by  their  nature." 

Berthollet  believed  that  when  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  under  var}dng  conditions  of  concentration  and  temperature,  a 
variety  of  nitrates  corresponding  to  a  large  number  of  different 
oxides  is  produced ;  but  he  had  to  explain  why  these  nitrates  when 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  always  gave  a  mixture  of  only  two 
chlorides  of  perfectly  fixed  composition,  the  insoluble  calomel  and 
the  soluble  corrosive  sublimated 

"  To  remove  this  truly  embarrassing  difiiculty,  Berthollet  says  that  the  mer- 
cury passes  into  two  compounds  of  constant  composition,  only  at  the  moment 
when  it  can  separate  in  these  two  combinations  ;  and  hence  it  would  have  to 
be  assumed  that  in  mixing  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  nitrate,  these  two 
combinations  are  only  formed  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  separation  of 
the  soluble  and  insoluble  salts  is  initiated  by  the  action  of  this  acid.  That  is 
to  say,  the  numerous  oxides  which  in  BertholleVs  opinion  give  rise  to  as  many 
different  nitrates  all  present  in  the  same  solution,  urged  by  the  affinity  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  as  much  as  by  the  insolubility  of  one  of  the  chlorides  about 
to  be  formed,  these  oxides,  I  say,  suddenly  and  simultaneously  abandon 

*  Mercury  +  nitric  acidsx  mercuric  nitrate  (contaiDing  about  33-8  per  cent. 

of  nitric  acid) 

•f  y  mercurous  nitrate  (containing  about  20-6  per  cent. 

of  nitric  acid) 

.-.  the  percentage  of  nitric  acid  will  vary  continuously  from  20*6  when  xsO  to 
33-3  when  y^Q, 

Mercuric  nitrate + hydrochloric  acid = mercuric  chloride 

(oorrodve  Babllmate) 
Mercurous  nitrate + hydrochloric  acid = mercurous  chloride. 

(calomel,  Inaolable  in  water) 
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the  portions  they  had  occupied  in  the  series,  to  rush  to  its  two  extreme 
values,  to  place  themselves  just  where  are  found  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  p  ^^^ 

the  calomel,  the  onlj  two  compounds  remaining  after  the  operation.     It  must  ^^    . 
he  admitted  that  this  is  a  case  of  oxides  behaving  with  much  intelligence....    ^^*    ^i,. 
If  by  raising  the  temperature  we  reduce  the  weight  of  an  oxide  which  had         ^ 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation,  and  which  does  not  suffer  from  the 
inconvenience  of  being  volatile ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  long-continued 
heating  we  raise  a  metal  to  this  highest  stage  of  oxidation  :  'will  it  be  per- 
missible to  believe  with  good  reason  that  all  the  ascending  and  descending 
terms  of  oxidation,  which  by  these  means  we  can  introduce  between  the 
extremes,  represent  as  many  difierent  oxides  ?    Certainly  not !    I  will  not 
recognise  in  this  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  I  do  believe  that  in  such 
cases  we  produce  nothing  but  mixtures  in  all  possible  ratios,  of  the  oxide  at 
the  minimum  with  the  oxide  at  the  maximum.    The  following  experiments, 
if  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  actually  proving  this  view,  at  least  make  it 
very  plausible. 

Having  had  occasion  to  analyse  some  of  these  oxides,  described  by 
Rinmann  and  said  to  be  of  all  proportions,  I  found  that  on  calcining  steel,  or 
wrought  iron,  or  cast  iron,  I  met  with  none  but  the  two  known  oxides  of  this 
metal  ^  mixed  in  various  ratios." 

The  recognition  that  lower  percentage  oxides  are  mixtures 
between  an  oxide  of  fixed  composition  and  the  metal,  readily 
explains  why  BerthoUet  had  found  that  the  calcination  of  a  volatile 
metal  like  mercury  and  antimony  did  not  give  him  oxides  of  a 
composition  below  a  certain  limiting  value,  the  simple  reason 
being  that  heat  removes  firom  the  mixture  the  excess  of  the 
volatile  metal.  Hence  also,  whilst  calcination  did  not  give  a 
lower  oxide  of  mercury,  rubbing  the  ordinary  oxide  with  metallic 
mercury  did. 

In  his  investigations  on  antimony  compounds  Proust  finds 
that  he  can  get  the  same  ruby  coloured  substances  either  by  fusing 
together  varying  quantities  of  the  oxide  and  the  sulphide  of 
antimony,  when  no  gas  is  evolved,  or  by  fusing  the  oxide  and 
sulphur,  when  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved ;  thus  clearly  indicating 
that  in  the  second  case  oxygen  is  eliminated  from  some  of  the  oxide, 
sulphide  being  formed  in  its  place.     His  general  inference  is : 

"These  results  furnish  us  with  the  proof  that  the  livers,  crocuses^ 
and  glasses,  all  the  hepatiques^  transmitted  to  us  by  ancient  chemistry 

^  The  oxides  meant  are  thoae  to  which  correspond  the  ferrous  and  ferric  salts. 

'  Names  given  to  different  antimony  compounds :  Liven  of  antimony  are  brown 
or  black  sulwtances,  more  or  less  solable  in  water,  formed  by  the  combination 
between  antimony  snlphide  and  alkaline  salphides.  Olast  of  antimony  or  vitrum 
antimonii  is  a  transparent  dark  red  ruby  mass  formed  from  the  oxide  and  snlphide. 
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are  nothing  but  the  oxide  at  the  minimum  holding  in  solution  not, 
as  had  been  thought,  sulphur,  but  varying  quantities  of  the 
(iii)  Liven,  sulphide  of  antimonj;  in  short,  they  are  mixtures,  which 
Are  mixtures  Can  be  represented  by  the  formula,  oxide  of  antimony 
**'  d^*  !°h!d*  +1  +  2  +  3  +  4  etc.  of  sulphide  of  antimony.  This  clears  the 
of  antimony!  oxide  of  this  metal  from  the  suspicion  cast  upon  it,  of  being 
able  to  unite  with  sulphur  in  all  ratios,  regardless  of  the 
unalterable  laws  of  combination." 

And  just  as  with  these  antimony  compounds,  which  really  are 
mixtures  of  different  combinations  in  various  ratios,  so  it  is  with 
many  minerals  found  in  nature,  in  which  oxides  may  be  associated 
with  sulphides,  or  one  oxide  with  another ;  and  mineralogists  are 
advised  to  distinguish  between  "  combinations  of  elements "  and 
"associations  of  combinations,"  the  latter  of  which  would  on 
analysis  give  variable  results. 

"But  what  difference,  it  will  be  asked,  do  you  recognise  between  your 
chemical  combinations  and  the  unions  of  combinations^  which  latter  you  tell  us 

nature  restricts  to  no  fixed  ratios? 
distinction  ^  ^^®  power  which  makes  a  metal  dissolve  in  sulphur 

between  com-  dififorent  from  that  which  makes  one  metallic  sulphide  dissolve 
mixtures"^         in  another?  I  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  answer  this  question, 

legitimate  though  it  be,  for  fear  of  losing  myself  in  a  region 
not  yet  sufficiently  lighted  up  by  the  science  of  facts;  but  my  distinctions 
will,  I  hope,  be  appreciated  all  the  same  when  I  say :  The  attraction  which 
makes  sugar  dissolve  in  water  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  which 
makes  a  fixed  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  dissolve  in  another  quantity 
of  oxygen  to  form  the  sugar  of  our  plants,  but  what  we  do  see  clearly  is  that 
these  two  kinds  of  attractions  are  so  different  in  their  results  that  it  is 
impossible  to  confoimd  them." 

He  quotes  as  examples  of  the  two  kinds  of  actions : 

(i)  The  solution  of  nitre  in  water,  compared  with  that  of  nitrogen  in 
oxygen  which  gives  nitric  acid,  or  of  nitric  acid  in  potash  which  gives  saltpetre. 

(ii)  The  solution  of  ammonia  in  water,  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen 
in  nitrogen  which  gives  ammonia. 

(iii)  The  solution  of  antimony  sulphide  in  antimony  oxide,  compared 
with  that  of  antimony  in  sulphur. 

Proust's  criteria  are  that  solutions  of  the  first  kind  can  occur 
in  any  ratios,  those  of  the  second  kind  only  in  fixed  ratios.     This 

Aniimonial  saffron  or  crocus  antinumii,  a  brownish  powder  melting  to  a  yellow  glass, 
iB  obtained  by  the  deflagration  of  stibnite  (antimony  sulphide)  with  nitre  (Boocoe 
and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemistry^  il). 
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is  of  course  to  argue  in  a  circle,  but  all  the  same  the  appeal  is  to 
£9u;ts  true  and  easily  apprehended. 

^Sulphide  of  antimony  can  dissolve  in  the  lower  oxide  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ratios  which  give  rise  to  the  livers,  the  glasses,  the  crocuses,  and 
all  the  intermediate  shades.  But  is  it  so  with  antimony  itself  in  its  relations 
to  sulphur  ?  Do  we  know  of  two  solutions  of  the  one  substance  in  the  other, 
of  two  sulphides  of  antimony?  In  the  unions  termed  *  compounds,'  nature 
imposes  laws  on  herself  and  on  us,  so  that  no  chemist  can  make  compounds 
in  new  proportions.  Chemistry  no  longer  confounds  these  two  types  of 
union,  but  needs  names  to  distinguish  them." 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  in  the  refutation  of  Berthollet's 
cases  of  supposed  variable  composition,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

Proust  showed  successftilly  that  the  coloured  sub- 
hydimte^inn.  stauce  precipitated  in  the  cold  from  copper  salts  by 
Abound?****     ^^  alkali  differs  from  the  black  oxide  only  in  that 

it  contains  water.  The  assumption  of  the  presence 
of  acid  because  the  substance  has  the  colour  of  the  salts,  is  not 
justified,  since  the  presence  or  absence  of  water  accounts  also  for 
the  difference  in  colour  between  white  anhydrous  copper  sulphate 
and  the  blue  crystalline  salt. 

And  so  all  along  the  line  Proust  had  proved  his  point,  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words : 

*' Election  and  proportion  [that  is,  affinity  and  fixity  of  composition]  are 
the  two  poles  about  which  revolves  immutably  the  whole  system  of  true 
compounds,  whether  produced  by  Nature  or  by  Man." 

Fixity  of  composition,  recognised  by  Proust  as  a  perfectly 
general  characteristic  of  compounds,  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry.  The  law  of  fixed  ratios,  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  the  law  of  fixed  proportions,  may  be  expressed 
in  one  or  other  of  the  following  forms  : 

"  The  relative  weight  of  combining  bodies  is  always  fixed  in 
every  combination  "  ( Wurtz,  Ths  Atomic  Theory), 

"All  true  chemical  changes  take  place  between 
Fijdtyofcom.  defioaitc  volumcs  or  weights  of  the  substances" 
^ated.  ^*"^'  (I^*^*r  Meyer,  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Chemistry). 
"  Definite  chemical  compounds  always  contain  their 
constituents  in  fixed  and  invariable  proportions"  (Lothar  Meyer, 
ibid.). 

"  If  one  substance  is  transformed  into  another,  then  the  masses 
of  these  two  substances  always  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  each  other. 
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If  several  substances  react  together  then  their  masses  as  well  as 
those  of  the  new  bodies  formed  always  bear  fixed  proportions  to 
each  other"  (Ostwald,  Outlines  of  Oeneral  Chemistry). 

"The  masses  of  the  constituents  of  homogeneous  substances 
bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  mass  of  the 
compounds  "  (Ostwald,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie), 

Does  this  law  describe  absolutely  exact  or  only  approximate 
relations  ?  Must  it  be  classed  with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
mass  as  an  exact  law,  or  with  that  of  gaseous  com- 
er «n«pproxi-  pressibility  as  an  approximate  law?  Proust's  work 
mate  law  ?  yfUh.  experimental  errors  of  at  least  1  to  2  per  cent. 

Proust  8  re-  •*■  ^ 

suits  do  not  (e.g.  "give  from  135  to  136  of  sulphide  "—"  if  2  per 
anSwerr"  Cent,  are  deducted  for  the  foreign  matter  contained  " 

pp.  139,  136),  and  with  its  intentionally  rounded  off 
figures  does  not,  of  course,  lend  itself  to  the  necessary  test.  But 
soon  after  1810  an  enormous  improvement  in  analytical  work  set  in, 

and  the  accuracy  aimed  at  and  attained  grew  marvel - 
discre  ancles  lously.  Greater  and  greater  became  the  concordance 
decrease  with  between  the  results  representing  the  composition  of 
accuracy  of  the  different  Specimens  of  the  same  substance  when 
ITnTar^"?"^;  determined  by  different  methods  and  by  different 
tSr^ex "eri  *'  observers.  Berzelius  had  led  the  way  ^  others 
menui  errors.      had  followed,  and  the  development  of  the  methods 

of  accurate  analysis  culminated  in  the  work  of  Stas. 
The  law  of  fixity  of  composition  was  beginning  to  earn  the  title 
of  "  exact  law,"  in  that  the  values  for  the  discrepancies  between 
experimental  results  and  theoretical  requirements,  and  those  for 
errors  of  observation,  kept  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  and 
together  grew  pleasantly  lesser  and  lesser.  For  instance,  the 
analyses  of,  say  a  specimen  of  potassium  chloride  made  by 
the  neutralisation  of  potash  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  an- 
other specimen  made  by  heating  potassium  chlorate,  did  not 
differ  fi-om  each  other  more  than  two  separate  analyses  of 
portions  of  the  same  potash-hydrochloric  acid  specimen.  Theory 
requires   that   the   analyses   of  different   specimens   should   give 

^  **Mo8t  of  the  chemical  experixDents  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
M.  BerzeliuB,  where  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  witnessing  and  of  acquiring  the 
most  exact  methods  to  which  chemical  analysis  has  yet  attained/'  '*  Six  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  rending  of  this  Memoir ;  in  this  time  I  have  learned  in  the 
laboratory  of  M.  Berzelius  methods  of  working  of  which  I  had  had  no  idea  before  " 
(Mitscherlich,  1821  and  1819). 
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identical  results.  But  it  has  been  shown  before  that  the  in- 
evitable presence  of  experimental  error  makes  the  realisation 
of  such  agreement  quite  impossible;  and  hence  that  if  the 
discrepancies  between  experiment  and  theory  are  only  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  experimental  error,  they  may  be  accounted  for 
by  experimental  error  alone,  or  by  experimental  error  together 
with  actual  deviations  from  the  law,  which  latter  must  however 
in  such  case  be  smaller  than  the  experimental  error.  So  for 
the  law  of  fixed  composition,  as  for  that  of  any  other  quanti- 
tative law,  all  that  can  be  done  at  any  time  is,  after  reducing 
experimental  error  to  a  minimum:  to  prove  that  if  deviations 
from  the  law  exist  at  all,  these  cannot  be  greater  than  a  certain 
value,  which  is  that  of  the  experimental  error ;  and  not  to  forget 
that  whilst  the  magnitude  of  such  deviations  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  being  detected  by  the  experimental  means 
available  at  the  time,  this  might  not  be  so  in  the  future.  The 
final  conclusion  in  such  a  case  is,  that  since  from  a  purely  empirical 
point  of  view,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  any  philosophical 
bias  against  inexactness  in  the  laws  of  nature,  the  probability 
of  the  law  being  an  exact  one  is  as  great  as  the  opposite,  and 
since  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered  so,  it  should 
provisionally  be  classed  as  an  exact  law. 

What  then  is  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  the  law  of  fixity 
of  composition  has  been  proved  ? 

J.  C.  G.  de  Marignac  (1817—1894),  Professor  at 
^^^cy^to  Geneva,  and  most  famous  for  his  accurate  determi- 
r***^^*  ^■'^  nations  of  the  combining  ratios  of  the  constituents 
proved.  of  compouuds,  guidcd  thereto  by  zealous  support  of 

Si*'toS^eticai  ^^^  hypothesis  of  the  English  doctor  Prout  (jyosty 
grounds  con-  chap,  xvi)  in  1860  threw  out  the  suggestion  that 
lawispos-  the  composition  of  compounds  might  vary  within 

approximate        ^®^  Small  limits.     The  experimental  data  already 
available  at  the  time,  and  amongst  which  his  own 
ranked  in  point  of  accuracy  with  the  highest,  excluded  the  possi- 
bility of  any  but  very  slight  variations.     He  says : 

"I  do  not  consider  it  as  absohitely  demonstrated  that  a  number  of 
compounds  may  not  constantly,  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  contain  an 
excess  of  one  of  their  constituents,  very  minute  no  doubt,  but  still  perceptible 
in  very  delicate  experiments." 

'F.  10 
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This  passage  oocuired  in  an  article  in  which  Stas'  determina- 
tio&s^  of  the  combining  ratios  of  certain  elements  were  discussed 
and  criticised  with  special  reference  to  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween his  results  and  the  requirements  of  Prout's  hypothesis 
which  Marignac  championed.  Stas,  by  nature  always  averse 
to  assuming  anything  that  could  be  investigated  imd  proved, 
made  this  hypothesis  the  subject  of  one  of  his  now  classical 
researches. 

*^I  am  fully  aware  that  amongst  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry, 
as  in  all  other  sciences,  there  are  a  number  which  have  been  accepted  as 
proved,  whilst  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  What  is  the 
Staa'  position,  in  this  respect,  of  the  law  of  fixed  ratios?    This  law 

experimental  rests  ou  the  analyses  and  the  syntheses  made  in  the  course  of 
o"^e  question  Dearly  a  century.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that,  even  in  the 
raised  by  most  exacting  mind,   there  should  be  no  room  for  doubt 

Mangnac.  concerning  the  generally  admitted  fact  of  the  oonstancy  of 

composition. 

Although  in  the  realm  of  well-established  facts  I  have  not  met  with  a 
single  one  calculated  to  support  the  view  of  the  celebrated  Qeneva  chemist, 
I  have  all  the  same  felt  bound,  even  if  it  were  only  from  deference  to  his 
opinion,  to  submit  this  question  to  a  new  examination.  Amongst  the 
conditions  which  might  conduce  to  make  the  composition  of  stable  compounds 
variable  are  tampMUture  and  pressure." 

STver  chloride  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  published  the  results 

under  different  of  synthescs  of  silvcr  chloridc  made  in  a  variety  of 

The  influence  ways.   The  table  on  page  147  summarises  his  methods 

tr^T""  and  results. 

Concerning  this  work  Stas,  in  the  1865  discussion  on  fixity  of 
composition,  says : 

"An  examination  of  the  synthesis  of  silver  chloride  contained  in  the  work 
published  by  me  in  1B60  will  show  that  this  substance,  though  produced 
under  very  different  conditions,  has  a  composition  which  I  am  forced  to 
regard  as  constant  In  fact  I  dare  not  attribute  the  insignificant  differences 
in  the  results  to  other  causes  than  to  the  inevitable  errors  of  observation. 
And  yet  in  some  of  the  experiments  the  chloride  of  silver  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  silver  in  chlorine  at  red  heat,  whilst 
in  others  it  had  been  obtained  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  preci- 
pitating with  hydrochloric  acid  the  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  The 
influence  of  temperature  in  these  instances  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  have 
been  7ii7." 

1  Recherches  tur  les  rapporU  riciproquet  dea  poid$  atomiquet^  1860. 
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Analyses  of 
ammonium 
chloride  pro- 
duced in 
different  ways. 


The  following  quotations  are  from  the  1865  memoir: 

"With  the  object  of  settling  by  new  researches  whether  the  temperature 
and  pressure  during  the  formation  of  a  compound  exert  an  influence  on  the 
ratio  in  which  the  constituents  imite,  I  again  took  up  the 
determination  of  the  proportional  number  between  silver  and 
ammonium  chloride,  which  had  once  before  formed  the 
subject  of  a  very  long  investigation  on  my  part.  I  chose  this 
particular  reaction  for  two  reasons :  firstly,  because  it  allowed 
me  to  make  the  influence  of  temperature  and  pressure  intervene  in  the 
conditions  of  formation ;  and  secondly,  because  the  process  could  be  carried 
out  with  an  accuracy  approaching  to  the  mathematical.  The  experimentally 
determined  proportional  number  between  silver  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
depends  simultaneously  on  the  purity  of  the  silver  and  on  the  composition 
of  the  silver  chloride  and  the  ammonium  chloride ;  whilst  the 
composition  of  the  ammonium  chloride  itself  depends  on  its 
purity.  And  since  the  determination  can  be  made  at  ordinary 
temperature  as  well  as  at  100",  it  becomes  possible  to  ascer- 
tain with  great  exactness  whether  the  composition  of  silver 
chloride  can  within  these  limits  experience  any  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ammoniiun  chloride  can  be  produced  at 
the  ordinary  or  at  a  higher  temperature;  and  in  the  latter 
case  it  can  be  volatilised  at  the  ordinary  pressure  or  in  vacuo. 
And  finally  the  ammonia  intended  for  the  preparation  of  the  chloride  may 
be  derived  from  diflerent  sources,  which  allows  of  a  reciprocal  control  of  the 
results.  With  this  object  I  have  prepared  the  ammonium  chloride  by  three 
difierent  methods,  namely : 

(a)    From  commercial  ammonium  chloride  suitably  purified. 

(6)     From  purified  commercial  ammonium  sulphate^. 

(c)     From  ammonia  derived  from  the  reduction  of  potassium  nitrite^. 

I  first  investigated  whether  imder  the  same  conditions  the  results  were 
the  same  for  the  different  chlorides  (Table,  p.  150,  Exps.  I.,  III.,  V.,  VI.), 
and  whether  they  were  the  same  as  those  I  had  obtained  on  a  former 
occasion  (Exps.  X.,  XI.,  XII.)." 

In  the  preparation  of  the  pure  silver  required  Stas  displayed 


Conditions, 
the  influence 
of  which  was 
investigated : 
(i)  source  of 
preparation, 
(ii)  state  of 
aggregation, 
(iii)  tempera- 
ture, (iv) 
pressure. 


^    (Ammonium  chloride] 
-j  or  I  +  calcium  hydrate  = 

(ammonium  sulphate)  (lime) 


calcium  chloride  ] 

or  }■  +  water  +  ammonia 


and: 


f   2NH4CI   ] 

l(NH,),SOj 

Potassium  nitrite 
KNO, 

potash 
2K0H 


+        Ca(OHL 
(non-volatile) 

+  nascent  hydrogen  = 


ur  r 

calcium  sulphate) 
{  CaCU  ) 

or  ' 
CaS04^ 

potash 
KOH 


+  2HjO  -h  2NH3 

(8M) 

+  water  4-  ammoo^ 
+    H3O  +  NH, 


+     metallic  zinc     =    potassium  zincate    +  hydrogen 
+      Zn(andFe)      =  K^ZnO,  +       H, 
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all  the  extraordinary  carefulness  and  ingenuity  of  which  he  was 
capable.  Silver  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  was 
procedure  in  Compared  by  its  action  with  pure  sodium  chloride. 
ti<m*rtrt  ™r«tio  lO'OOO  grams  of  the  diflFerent  specimens  of  silver  were 
silver:  ammo,      dissolvcd  with  all  Dossiblc  precautious  in  nitric  acid, 

mum  chlonde.  •        i        -  i  i       •  *•  « 

and  were  mixed  with  a  solution  of  5*420  grams  of 
sodium  chloride,  a  quantity  almost  exactly  sufficient  for  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  silver  as  silver  chloride ;  the  slight  excess 
of  silver  remaining  in  the  solution  was  then  estimated  by  the 
addition  of  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  The  all  but 
identical  results  obtained  for  the  different  specimens  of  silver 
could  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  absence  of  impurities.  The  pro- 
cedure for  finding  the  proportional  number  between  the  ammonium 
chloride  and  the  silver  prepared  in  the  maimer  just  described 
was  as  follows: 

Quantities  of  silver  and  of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  ratio  of 
2'0187  : 1  were  weighed  out  most  accurately,  it  being  known  ftx)m 
previous  experiments  that  if  mixed  in  this  ratio  there  remains 
after  the  action  a  very  slight  excess  of  silver  in  the  solution  above 
the  precipitated  silver  chloride.  The  silver  was  dissolved  with 
all  possible  precautions,  and  to  prevent  any  chance  of  loss  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  when,  in  the  subsequent  determinations  at  100°,  the 
ammonium  chloride  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  silver  nitrate 
containing  much  firee  nitric  acid,  this  acid  was  neutralised  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  pure  ammonia.  The  neutralised  silver  nitrate 
solution  was  either  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  heated  to 
100°,  and  the  weighed  quantities  of  solid  ammonium  chloride 
dropped  into  it.  The  vessel  with  its  contents  was  shaken  in 
order  to  make  the  silver  chloride  settle,  and  the  excess  of  silver 
in  the  clear  solution  was  then  estimated  by  means  of  sodium 
chloride  solution  of  known  silver  value.  To  this  end,  the  sodium 
chloride  solution  was  run  drop  by  drop  into  the  liquid  through 
which  a  strong  beam  of  monochromatic  yellow  light  passed,  until 
no  further  turbidity  was  produced.  This  method  of  illumination 
devised  by  Stas  allowed  him  to  determine  the  end  point  of  the 
reaction  with  great  accuracy,  and  enabled  him  to  measure  with 
ease  ^  of  a  milligram  of  silver  in  1  litre  of  solution,  and  to 
detect  with  certainty  -j^  of  a  milligram. 

The  following  table  embodies  his  results  concerning  the  pro- 
portional numbers  between  ammonium  chloride  and  silver: 
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An  examination  of  the  table  ^  shows  that  in  most  eases  the 
deviations  from  the  mean  value  were  not  above  1  milligram  per 

100  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  used,  that  is  equal 
^fvtiw  **  to  the  probable  errors  of  the  weighings.  And  these 
ciaMification  small  differences  are  distributed  quite  at  random 
exact.   ^  over  the   individual   experiments.     No  parallelism 

can  be  detected  between  the  deviations  of  the  values 
from  the  mean  and  variations  in  temperature,  or  pressure,  or 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  ammonium  chloride,  or  aggregation  of 
the  salt.  Experiments  II.  IV.  and  VII.  made  at  100°,  show  no 
constant  difference  from  I.  III.  V.  and  VI.  made  at  ordinary 
temperature ;  and  the  same  wm  found  concerning  the  influence 
of  all  the  other  variables  investigated.  Hence  in  these  ammonium 
chloride  analyses,  just  as  in  the  silver  chloride  syntheses,  the 
differences  observed  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  experimential 
error,  and  the  law  of  fixed  composition  can  accordingly  be  classed 
as  an  exact  law.  But  the  statement  that  it  is  a  law  the  exactness 
of  which  has  been  proved  to  '004  per  cent,  for  the  composition 
of  silver  chloride,  and  to  "008  per  cent.*  for  the  composition  of 
ammonium  chloride,  represents  the  truth  more  strictly.  Stas' 
own  risumi  is: 

**The  results  given  prove  that  within  the  limits  I  had  been  obliged  to 
impose  to  render  the  experiment  possible,  temperature  has 
StM*  i^sum6  no  influenoe  on  the  composition  of  the  ammonium  chloride 
for  Uie  exact  *°d  of  the  silver  chloride ;  they  prove  further  that  pressure 
nature  of  the  exerts  no  influence  whatsoever  on  the  composition  of  the 
ratios?  ammonium  chloride. 

If  the  recognised  constancy  of  stable  chemical  combina- 
tions has  needed  further  demonstration,  I  consider  that  the  all  but  absolute 
identity  of...  [my  results]  has  now  completely  proved  it." 

^  In  Stas'  own  table  the  results  are  arranged  in  four  series:  First.  Old 
experiments  comprising  Nos.  X.  XI.  XII.  Second.  Experiments  at  ordinary 
preMore  and  ordinary  temperature,  Nos.  I.  III.  V.  VI.  Third.  Experiments  at 
ordinary  pressure  and  at  100°  C,  Nos.  II.  IV.  VII.  Fourth.  Experiments  in 
vacuo  and  at  ordinary  temperature,  Nos.  VIII.  and  IX. 

*  These  are  rongh  evaluations,  in  whioh  twice  the  average  deviation  from  the 
mean  has  been  calculated  to  100  of  the  compound. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

DALTON  AND  THE  LAW  OF  MULTIPLE  RATIOS. 

"  What  have  the  ratios  of  small  whole  nv/mhers  to  do  with  concord? 
This  is  an  old  riddle  propounded  hy  PythagoraSy  and  hitherto 
unsolved.^* 

Helmholtz,  1857. 

Proust  had  recognised  that  in  many  cases  the  same  con- 
stituents may  form  two  combinations,  each  of  fixed  composition, 

and  had  proved  that  a  mixture  in  varying  ratios 
Proust  though  of  two  such  Combinations  accounted  for  the  existence 
the  combina-  of  a  number  of  substances  containing  the  same 
Mme  coMtiS*  constituents  in  many  diflFerent,  continuously  varying 
eSt*r«tio8*h«d  ^atios.  But  most  scrupulous  about  not  asserting 
failed  to'  see  morc  than  what  the  facts  observed  warranted,  he 
ut*ion'betwe7n  carcfully  guarded  against  his  argument  being  in- 
nISoV  ^*"°"'     terpreted  to  mean  that  only  two  compounds  between 

the  same  constituents  could  exist : 

"In  considering  metals  from  this  point  of  view  I  have  never  intended  to 
set  a  limit  to  the  number  of  oxidations  which  they  are  capable  of  undergoing. 
Who,  in  fact,  would  dare  to  assert  that  the  progress  of  chemistry  may  not 
soon  bring  to  our  notice  others,  which  already  exist  in  nature,  hidden  from 
us  as  yet,  but  ready  for  discovery?" 

The  orthodox  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  quantitative 
composition  of  compounds  containing  the  same  constituents,  would 
here  demand  some  remark  to  the  effect  that  Proust  was  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  discovery,  that  in  such  a  case  the 
combining  ratios  change  according  to  a  definite  law.  It  would 
be  correct  to  say  that  it  is  strange  Proust  should  not,  instead  of 
always  representing  his  results  as  percentages,  have  calculated  in 
addition  the  amount  of  one  substance  uniting  in  each  of  the 
different  compounds  with  the  same  amount  of  the  other ;  and  how 
if  he  had  done  so,  he  could  not  have  feiled  to  notice  that  the 
numbers,  inaccurate  though  they  were,  bore  some  simple  relation 
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to  each  other.  And  it  is  further  usual  to  add  that  when  just 
about  the  time  of  Proust's  work  on  fixity  of  composition,  the 
existence  of  such  a  simple  relation  was  discovered  in  England 
(1802 — 1808),  this  was  done  on  the  basis  of  experimental  data 
not  any  more  accurate  than  Proust's.  But  is  it  after  all  strange 
that  a  man  who  was  an  experimenter  from  first  to  last,  one  averse 
to  any  speculations  and  hypotheses  not  absolutely  necessitated  by 
the  &cts  of  the  science,  should  not  have  seen  much  of  simple 
regularity  in  numbers  which,  for  all  we  know,  he  may  have  repre- 
sented in  this  manner  ? 


Oxides  of  Tin. 


fTin 


I  i  Oxygen 
iTii     ^ 


Tin  Oxide 


78-4    100 
21-6      27-5 
100-0    127-6 


fTin 


87 
Tin  Oxide     100 


II  -|  Oxygen 


100 
14-9 
114-9 


27-5=  1-84x14-9 


Oxides  of  Copper, 


r  Copper 
I  \  Oxygen 


t  Copper  Oxide 


80 

20 

100 


100 

25 

125 


"{ 


Copper 
Oxygen 
Copper  Oxide 


86-2    100 

13-8      16 

100       116 


25=l'57xl6 


Oxides  of  Antimony. 

TAntimony  77       100 

I  \  Oxygen  23         29*8 

^Antimony  Oxide      100       129*8 

r  Antimony  81-5     100 

II  ] Oxygen  18-6      227 

lAntimony  Oxide       100       1227 

29-8=  1-3 1x22-7 

And  if,  as  did  happen,  Dalton  saw  the  regularity  where  Proust 
did  not,  this  is  not  strange  either,  considering  the  fundamental 
diflFerence  between  their  ways  of  looking  at  nature. 
Dalton,  a  theorist  before  everything,  full  of  specula- 
tions concerning  the  hidden  nature  of  phenomena, 
was  the  man  from  whom,  with  the  material  available, 
the  discovery  of  such  a  regularity  could  be  expected ; 
Proust  was  not.  And  this  is  borne  out  by  the  view 
recently  propounded  on  good  evidence  \  and  likely 
to  become  the  generally  accepted  one,  that  it  was 
not  the  available  data  which  led  to  an  empirical  law,  but  that 
in  the  experimental  numbers  Dalton  found  a  verification  of  his 
theoretical  speculations. 
*  Bosooe  and  Harden,  A  New  View  of  the  Origin  of  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory,  1896. 


Dalton  calcu- 
lates the  dif- 
ferent quanti- 
ties of  i4  which 
combine  with 
B  to  the  same 
amount  of  B, 
which  reveals 
the  law  of  mul- 
tiple ratios. 
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But  to  turn  from  the  history  of  what  might  have  happened 
or  should  have  happened,  to  the  history  of  what  did  happen :  to 
Dalton,  the  fttmous  Quaker  chemist  of  Manchester,  is  usually 
assigned  all  the  credit  of  having  referred  the  quantities  of  one 
substance  A  which  can  combine  in  different  ratios  with  another 
substance  £,  to  a  fixed  amount  of  B ;  and  of  having  thus  been  able 
to  show  that  the  quantities  of  A  which  combine  in  the  various 
compounds  with  the  same  amount  of  B  bear  a  simple  whole  ratio 
to  each  other. 

John  Dalton  (1766 — 1844)  was  bom  in  a  Cumberland  village, 
the  son  of  a  poor  weaver ;  endowed  with  natural  aptitude  and  an 
indomitable  will,  he  utilised  all  possible  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  From  1781  to 
1793  he  kept  school,  taught  and  lectured  at  Kendal,  devoting  all 
the  time  and  energy  he  could  spare  to  scientific  investigations, 
chiefly  meteorological. 

In  1793  he  went  to  Manchester  as  tutor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  a  Presbyterian  College.  Though  he  resigned 
this  post  six  years  later,  he  remained  in  Manchester  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  earning  his  living  as  a  private  teacher,  and  devoting 
himself  uninterruptedly  and  whole-heartedly  to  scientific  research. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Dalton's  work  that  speculations  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  matter,  starting  from  the  most  diverse 
phenomena  and  considerations,  and  leading  him  on 
Dimcuity  to    others   more   or  less   related,    follow  in    quick 

the'origTxf  succession,  and  that  in  his  publications  he  does  not 

and  sequence  always  givc  the  Connecting  links.  Much  has  to  be 
discoveries.  suHuised  concemiug  the  genesis,  the  development 
and  the  final  form  of  his  views,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  and  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  history  of  his  chemical  dis- 
coveries and  theories.  This  renders  the  task  of 
^iton'in^sup^  giving  any  complete  and  correct  account  of  his 
port  of  the  discovcry  of  the  above  specified  numerical  relation, 
shnpJe^^Sume-  termed  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  a  difficult 
beSleeiT^^Ihe  matter.  At  this  point  we  are,  however,  more  con- 
different  quan-  cemcd  with  the  actual  facts  which  Dalton  presented 
bined  with  the  to  the  scientific  world  in  support  of  the  existence  of 
same  quantity  ^j^^  j^^^  ^Yis,n  with  the  quostion  whether  he  arrived 
at  the  law  purely  inductively,  or  whether  the  &ct8 
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observed  were  interpreted  as  a  welcome  verification  of  prior 
theoretical  ideas.  Some  of  the  fects  were  derived  ftx)m  experi- 
ments of  his  own,  othera  from  those  of  contemporaries. 

(i)    In  a  paper  read  in   1802  and  published   in   1805^   is 

found  the  first  example  of  the  law.     The  combination  of  nitrous 

air  (nitric  oxide),  a  colourless  gas  insoluble  in  water, 

tioif  of"nltt^u«     with  a  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air  to  form  a  red 

air  with  gr^g  solublc  in  watcr,  was  well  known  at  that  time, 

oxygen.  ^  . 

and  had  been  used  by  Cavendish  and  others  for 
determining  the  volumetric  composition  of  air.  This  is  what 
Dalton  says  concerning  its  use  for  this  purpose  : 

**If  100  measures  of  common  air  be  put  to  36  of  pure  nitrous  gas 
in  a  tube  3-lOths  of  an  inch  wide  and  6  inches  long,  after  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  will  be  reduced  to  79  or  80  measures,  and  exhibit  no  signs  of 
either  oxygenous  or  nitrous  gas.  If  100  measures  of  common  air  be  admitted 
to  72  of  nitrous  gas  in  a  wide  vessel  over  water,  such  as  to  form  a  thin 
stratum  of  air,  and  an  immediate  momentary  agitation  be  used,  there  will, 
as  before,  be  found  79  or  80  measures  of  pure  azotic  gas  [nitrogen]  for  a 
residuum.  If,  in  the  last  experiment,  le9s  than  72  measures  of  nitrous  gas 
be  used,  there  will  be  a  residuum  containing  oxygenous  gas ;  if  more^  then 
some  residuary  nitrous  gas  will  be  found.  These  facts  clearly  point  out  the 
theory  of  the  process :  the  elements  of  oxygen  may  combine  with  a  certain 
portion  of  nitrous  gas,  or  with  twice  that  portion,  but  with  no  intermediate 
quantity.  In  the  former  case  nitric  acid  is  the  result ;  in  the  latter  nitrous 
acid :  but  as  both  these  may  be  formed  at  the  same  time,  one  part  of  the 
oxygen  going  to  one  of  nitrous  gas,  and  another  to  tico,  the  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  absorbed  should  be  variable ;  from  36  to  72  per  cent,  for  common  air." 

(ii)  Also  based  on  his  own  work  were  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  two   hydrides  of  carbon.     He  says,  "It  was  in  the 

summer  of  1804  that  I  collected  at  various  times 
and^iiSt^  and  in  various  places  the  inflammable  gas  [marsh 

ht?r"'*e?**  ^®*1  obtained  from  ponds."     He  found  that  marsh 

gas,  like  defiant  gas  (ethylene)  contains  nothing 
but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  that  these  two  substances,  termed 
light  and    heavy  carburetted   hydrogen*  respectively,   showed   a 

^  Alembic  Club  Reprints,  No.  2,  p.  S. 

'  Light  carburetted  hydrogen  =  manth  Heavy  carburetted  hydrogen =ethy- 

gas,  is  found  in  the  gases  given  off  by  lene,  olefiant  gas.  is  a  constituent  of 

ponds  and  as  a  eonstituent  of  coal-gas ;  ooal-gas ;  it  combines  directly  with  chlo- 

it  does  not  oombine  directly  with  chlo-  rine,  and  is  absorbed  by  concentrated 

rine,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
snlphario  acid. 

The  composition  by  weight  according  to  present  standard  values,  is : 

2  of  hydrogen  and  6  of  carbon.  1  of  hydrogen  and  6  of  carbon. 
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simple   multiple   ratio   between  the   weights  of  the  constituent 
elements. 

J,         ^  ^      ^  ^      ^   V  4*3  of  carbon  were  combined  with  2  of  hydrogen, 

from  stagnant  water  J  ^      o 

In  defiant  gas  4'3  „  „  1  „ 

Obviously  the  numbers  expected  by  theory,  and  not  the  experi- 
mental results,  are  given. 

The  actual  method  of  analysis  used,  and  the  results  arrived  at 
by  Dalton  are  the  following* : — 


Explosion  with 
oxygen  whereby  water 
of  negligible  volume 
and  carbonic  acid  are 
formed : 


Decomposition  by 
sparking  whereby  the 
hydrogen  present  is 
liberated  and  the  car- 
bon deposited : 


Hence  vol.  of  hy- 
drogen is  to  vol.  of 
carbonic  acid : 


Carbnretted  hydrogen. 

**  If  100  measures  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  be  put  to 
upwards  of  200  of  oxygen, 
and  fired  over  mercury,  the 
result  will  be  a  diminution 
of  near  200  measuree,  and 
the  residuary  100  ^i^i  be 
found  to  be  carbonic  acid. . . . 
I  think  it  proper  to  observe, 
that  according  to  my  most 
careful  experiments,  100 
measures  of  this  gas  require 
rather  more  than  200 
measures  of  oxygen,  and 
give  rather  more  than  100 
carbonic  acid;  but  the  dif- 
ference is  not  more  than 
5  percent,  and  may  in  general 
be  neglected." 

"  "When  a  portion  of  car- 
bnretted hydrogen  is  elec- 
trified for  some  time,  it 
increases  in  volume,  in 
the  end  almost  exactly 
doubling  itself;  at  the  same 
time  a  quantity  of  charcoal 
is  deposited.  The  whole  of 
the  gas  is  then  found  to  be 
pure  hydrogen." 

::  200  :  100 


Olefiant  gas. 

**  Olefiant  gas... explodes 
with  uncommon  violence 
when  mixed  with  oxygen,... 
my  results  have  always  given 
that  100  measures  of  the 
gas  require  less  than  300 
of  oxygen,  but  more  than 
270;  the  [vol.  of  the  car- 
bonic] acid  formed  should 
be  about  185  or  190 
[measures]." 


«*When  olefiant  gas  is 
electrified  charcoal  is  de- 
posited. According  to  most 
careful  experiments  made 
by  Dr  Henry  and  myself... 
100  measures  of  olefiant  gas 
will  contain  195  of  hyifit)- 
gen." 


::195:  190 
or  ::  200:  195  approz. 


(iii)    In  a  note-book  table  dated  September  6,  1803  he  gives 
numbers  which  show  the  occurrence  of  multiple  ratios  in  the  case 
of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.     Sir   Humphry   Davy  s 
analyses  of  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrous  gas  gave  as  the 
mean  of  three  determinations  the  results : 


(iii)  Nitrous 
and  nitric 
oxide. 


*  Dalton,  A  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  1810. 
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In  nitrouB  oxide  (l&ughing  gas) — 1-648  nitrogen  combine  with  1  oxygen'. 
In  nitrouB  gas  (nitric  oxide)— 0*798  „  „  1        „ 

.'.  with  equal  quantities  of  oxygen  are  combined 

quantities  of  nitrogen  which  are  in  the  ratio  of. 0*798  :  1*648 

-0*798  :  0-798  x  206 
—        1:2  (nearly). 

(iv)    The  same  table  also  shows  that  Dalton  considered  the 

difference  in  the  two  known  oxides  of  carbon  to  be 

(iv)  Carbonic       due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  same  amount  of  carbon 

bonic  oxide.         the   onc    contains  twice   as   much    oxygen  as   the 

other. 

'^.. experiment  confirmed  the  truth  of  Lavoisier's  conclusion  that  28  parts 
of  charcoal +  72  parts  of  oxygen  constitute  carbonic  acid,  and  also  that 
carbonic  oxide  contained  just  half  the  oxygen  that  carbonic  acid  does',  which 
indeed  had  been  determined  by  Clement  and  Desormes,  two  French  chemists, 
who  had  not  however  taken  notice  of  this  remarkable  result." 

Dalton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios  as  a  part  of 
his  new  theory  of  chemical  combination  reached  a  wider  public 

in  1807.  Thomas  Thomson  (1773—1852),  Professor 
Daiton's  of  Chemistiy  in  Glasgow,  remembered  as  the  author 

published  by  of  an  important  text-book  and  of  a  history  of  chemistry, 
X&7"**"*  °         as  a  very  prolific  if  not  quite  reliable  contributor  to 

the  determinations  of  the  quantitative  composition 
of  compounds,  and  chiefly  as  the  first  disciple  of  Dalton  and  the 
populariser  of  the  atomic  theory,  published  in  1807,  in  the  third 

part  of  the  third  edition  of  his  System  of  Chemuttry, 
on*th!rtm  what  in  1804  he  had   learnt   fi'om   Dalton  himself 

^■^°^  concerning  his  atomic  hypothesis.   In  1808  Thomson 

could  supply  an  observation  of  his  own  in  support 
of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios^ 

^  Nitrous    oxide  =  laughing   gas,    a  Nitrous  air,  or  nitrous  gas = nitric 

colourless  gas,  does  not  turn  red  in  air,  oxide,  gives  red  fumes  with  air,  is  not 
is  fairly  soluble  in  water  and  an  excellent  soluble  in  water  and  a  not  very  good 
supporter  of  oombustion.  supporter  of  combustion. 

The  composition  by  weight,  according  to  present  standard  values,  is : 
12*25  of  nitrogen  and  7  of  oxygen.  6*12  of  nitrogen  and  7  of  oxygen. 

*  Carbonic  oxide,  a  gas  less  dense  Carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  lime 

than  carbonic  acid,  is  not  absorbed  by  water,  is  not  combustible  and  does  not 
lime  water,  but  is  combustible.  support  combustion. 

The  composition  by  weight,  according  to  present  standard  values,  is  : 

12  of  carbon  and  15*88  of  oxygen.  12  of  carbon  and  31*76  of  oxygen. 

'  Alembic  Club  Beprints,  No.  2,  p.  41. 
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**It  appears  that  there  are  two  oxalates  of  atrontian^  the  firat  obtained 
by  saturating  oxalic  acid  with  strontian  water,  the  second  by  mixing  together 
oxalate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  [chloride]  of  strontian.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  first  contains  just  double  the  proportion  of  base  contained  in  the 
second.'* 

The  data  which  Thomson  had  obtained,  and  fix)m  which  he 
drew  this  inference,  were: 

(1)  A  solution  containing  7  grains  of  real  oxalic  acid*  was 
neutralised  by  ammonia,  and  the  oxalic  acid  precipitated  by  muriate 
of  strontian.  The  salt  obtained  weighed  12*3  grains,  therefore 
7  parts  of  acid  had  combined  with  5'3  parts  of  base. 

(2)  To  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  containing  7  grains  of  real 
oxalic  acid,  strontian  water  was  added  till  it  ceased  to  produce  any 
change.  The  liquid  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
weighed.  The  weight  obtain^  was  17*6  grains,  and  therefore  the 
weight  of  base  added  10'6  grains ;  and  7  parts  of  acid  had  combined 
with  10*6  parts  of  base.  This  consequence  was  so  surprising  that 
the  experiment  was  repeated,  but  the  result  remained  the  same. 

.*.  7  parta  of  oxalic  acid  combine  with 5*3  parts  strontian. 

orwith  10'6=2x5-3      „  „ 

These  numbers  have  evidently  been  rounded  oflf,  a  usual 
practice  of  Thomson. 

Every  science  can  furnish  examples  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sition that  certain  times  are  sure  to  bring  forth  certain  discoveries 
as  the  natural  and  inevitable  sequence  to  what  has  gone  before, 
and  that  important  discoveries  are  therefore  often  made  practically 
simultaneously  by  diflFerent  investigators;  it  seems  almost  as  if 
within  a  certain  number  of  the  truly  great,  it  were  a  chance  to 
whom  the  priority  falls.  And  so  at  the  time  when  the  attention 
of  chemists  began  to  concentrate  on  the  investigation  of  the 
quantitative  aspect  of  chemical  phenomena,  two  men  simultaneously 
discovered  the  simple  relation  in  composition  by  weight,  which  is 
the  law  of  multiple  ratios. 

1  Real  oxalic  aoid=oxaUo  acid  leas  the  elements  of  water  is  the  hypothetical 
anhydride  related  to  oxalic  acid  as  sulphur  trioxide  is  to  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  that 
portion  of  the  aoid  which  in  salt  formation  can  be  supposed  to  be  adding  itself  to 
the  base. — H,G,04= present  formula  of  oxalic  acid,  according  to  which  G,0,  would 
have  represented  Thomson's  ''real  oxalic  aoid." 
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W.  H.  WoUaston  (1766—1828),  an  ingenious  and  careful 
experimenter,  published  in  1808  the  results  of  experiments  on 
super-add  and  sub-acid  salts'  which  he  had  carried 
work*Sn*"  cid  ^^^  before  he  heard  of  Dalton's  work,  and  which  he 
h^dmndrat^^'  did  not  pursuc  further  after  getting  acquainted  with 
diicovery  of        the  theory  of  his  great  contemporary. 

JJI^J^P**  "Dr  Thomson  haa  remarked,  that  oxalic  acid  unites  to 

strontian  as  well  as  to  potash  in  two  different  proportions,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  acid  combined  with  each  of  these  bases  in  their  super- 
oxalates,  is  just  double  of  that  which  is  saturated  by  the  same  quantity  of 
base  in  their  neutral  compounds.  As  I  had  observed  the  same  law  to  prevail 
in  various  other  instances  of  super-acid  and  sub-acid  salts,  I  thought  it  not 
unlikely  that  this  law  might  obtain  generally  in  such  compounds,  and  it  waa 
my  design  to  have  pursued  the  subject  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  cause 
to  which  so  regular  a  relation  might  be  ascribed.  But  since  the  publication  of 
Mr  Dalton's  theory  of  chemical  combination,  as  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Dr  Thomson,  the  inquiry  which  I  had  designed  appears  to  be  superfluous,  as  all 
the  facts  that  I  had  observed  are  but  particular  instances  of  the  more  general 

observation  of  Mr  Dalton Since  some  persons  may  imagine  that  the  results 

of  former  experiments  on  such  bodies  do  not  accord  sufficiently  to  authorise 
the  adoption  of  a  new  hypothesis,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  describe  a  few 
experiments,  each  of  which  may  be  performed  with  the  utmost  facility,  and 
each  of  which  affords  the  most  direct  proof  of  the  proportional  redundance 
or  deficiency  of  acid  in  the  several  salts  employed." 

It  was  known  at  that  time  that  the  same  acid  and  alkali  could 
form  two  or  three  different  salts,  and  the  names  of  sub-acid  and 
super-acid  salts  expressed  the  fact  that  the  observed  differences 
between  these  were  due  to  the  presence  of  a  relatively  lesser  or 
greater  amount  of  acid.  Taking  the  two  compounds 
(i)  The  two  termed  syhcarhonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
poush.  our  knowledge  of  the  qualitative  properties  of  these 

two  salts  may  be  summarised  as  represented  in  the 
table  on  p.  160. 

That  the  difference  between  these  two  substances  is  simply 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  relatively  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  is  proved  by  the  facts  (iii  and  iv  in  the  table)  that 
removal  by  heat  of  some  of  the  acid  changes  the  carbonate  into 
subcarbonate,  and  that  the  latter  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  passing 
into  the  carbonate.  Wollaston's  experiment  settled  the  relative 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  same  amount  of 
potash  in  the  two  salts. 

*  London,  Phil,  Tram,  R.  Soc.  98,  1808  (p.  96).    Alembic  Club  Reprints,  No.  2. 
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(1)  Similarities : 

(i)  Both  salts  are  oom- 
pounds  of  the  same  con- 
stitaents,  as  proved  by : 

(a)  Synthesis 

(5)  Analysis 


(ii)  Behaviour  towards  in- 
dicators 

(2)  Differences: 
(i)  Crystalline  form 

(ii)  Solubility    in    water. 

Farts  by  weight  of  salt 

dissol  v^  by  100  parts  by 

weight  of  water  at  20° 

and  at  60° 

(iii)  Action  of  heat 


(iv)  Carbonic  acid 


(v)  Magnesium  sulphate 
solution  added  to  solu- 
tions 

(vi)  Mercuric  chloride  so- 
lution added  to  solu- 
tions 


Carbonate  or 

Normal  Carbonate. 

Wollaston's  Sub-carbonate 


II 

Acid  Carbonate  or 

Bicarbonate. 

WoUaston's  Carbonate 


Made   directly   by  leading   carbonic   add   gas   into 

potash  solution 

Treated  with  dilute  acid  they  evolve  carbonic  aoid 

gas;  they  give  the  flame  coloration  and  all  other 

reactions  characteristic  of  potassiam  compounds 

Bed  litmus  is  turned  blue 


Crystallises  with  water 
Very  soluble 


112 
127 

Solid  fuses  and  then  re- 
mains unchanged;  so- 
lution not  changed 

Is  absorbed  and  the  salt 
changed  into  the  bi- 
carbonate 


I  Crystallises  without  water 

Easily  crystallised  from 
hot  water 

26-9 
41-3 

Solid  and  solution  lose 
carbonic  acid  gas  and 
change  into  the  normal 
salt 

No  action 


Immediate  precipitate         No  precipitate  until  heated 


Bed  precipitate 


,  White  precipitate 


"Sub -carbonate  of  potash  recently  prepared,  is  one  instance  of  an  alkali 
having  one-half  the  quantity  of  acid  necessary  for  its  saturation,  as  may  thus 
be  satisfactorily  proved.  Let  two  grains  of  fully  saturated  and  well  crystal- 
lised carbonate  of  potash  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  and  passed  up 
into  an  inverted  tube  filled  with  mercury,  and  let  the  gas  be  extricated  from 
it  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  so  that  the  space  it  occupies  may 
be  marked  upon  the  tube.  Next,  let  4  grains  of  the  same  carbonate  be 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  red  heat ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  parted 
with  exactly  half  its  gas ;  for  the  gas  extricated  from  it  in  the  same  apparatus 
will  be  found  to  occupy  exactly  the  same  space,  as  the  quantity  before  obtained 
from  two  grains  of  fully  saturated  carbonate." 
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The    two    distinct    substances   obtained    by  the    interaction 
between  potash   and  sulphuric  acid  which  now  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  normal  sulphate  or  neutral 
(ii)  The  two        sulphote,  and  bisvlphate  or  acid  sulphate  were  known 

sulphates    of  *  ^  ■*, 

poush.  to  Wollaston  as  sulphate  and  super-sulphate  respect- 

ively. The  super-sulphate  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  excess  of  the  acid  on  the  alkali ;  it  turns  blue  litmus  red  and 
neutralises  potash  or  potajssium  carbonate,  forming  the  sulphate 
which  has  no  action  on  litmus. 

^*By  an  experimeDt  equally  simple,  super-sulphate  of  potash  may  be  shown 
to  contain  exactly  twice  as  much  acid  as  is  necessary  for  the  mere  saturation 
of  the  alkali  present.  Let  20  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  (which  would  be 
more  than  neutralised  by  10  grains  of  sulphuric  acid)  be  mixed  with  about 
25  grains  of  that  acid  in  a  covered  crucible  of  platina,  or  in  a  glass  tube  }  of 
an  inch  diameter,  and  5  or  6  inches  long.  By  heating  this  mixture  till  it 
ceases  to  boil,  and  begins  to  appear  slightly  red  hot,  a  part  of  the  redundant 
acid  will  be  expelled,  and  there  will  remain  a  determinate  quantity  forming 
super-sulphate  of  potash,  which  when  dissolved  in  water  will  be  very  nearly 
neutralised  by  an  addition  of  20  grains  more  of  the  same  carbonate  of  potash ; 
but  it  is  generally  found  very  slightly  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which  remains  in  the  vessel  in  a  gaseous  state  at  a 
red  heat." 

Thomson  in  his  paper  already  quoted  had  dealt  with  the  two 
oxalates  of  potash  which  he  describes  as  follows : 
0ii)  The  "Oxalate  of  potash  readily  crystallises  in  flat  rhomboids^ 

oToAMh*"  commonly  terminated  by  dihedral  summits.  The  lateral 
edges  of  the  prism  are  usually  bevelled.  At  the  temperature 
of  00**  it  dissolves  in  thrice  its  weight  of  water.... This  salt  combines  with  an 
excess  of  acid,  and  forms  a  super-oxalate,  long  known  by  the  name  of  9ait  of 
iorrel.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.... It  occurs  in  commerce  in 
beautiful  four-sided  prisms  attached  to  each  other.  The  acid  contained  in  this 
salt  is  very  nearly  double  of  what  is  contained  in  oxalate  of  potash.  Suppose 
100  parts  of  potash  ;  if  the  weight  of  acid  necessary  to  convert  this  quantity 
into  oxalate  be  x,  then  2x  will  convert  it  into  super-oxalate." 

Wollaston  also  had  investigated  these  two  oxalates. 

''The  common  super-oxalate  of  potash  is  a  salt  that  contains  alkali 
sufficient  to  saturate  exactly  half  of  the  acid  present.  Hence,  if  two  equal 
quantities  of  salt  of  sorrel  be  taken,  and  if  one  of  them  be  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  the  alkali  which  remains  will  be  found  exactly  to  saturate  the  redundant 
acid  of  the  other  portion  ^" 

^  Salt  of  Borrel  which  is  aoid  to  litmas  interacts  with  alkaline  potaBsiom 
carbonate  forming  the  neutral  potassium  oxalate. 

2KHC,04  +  KjCO, = 2KaC304  +  HjO  +  CO2 . 
Oxalates  are  decomposed  by  heat  yielding  carbonates  which  contain  all  the  base 
originally  present  in  the  oxalate. 

K,C,04=K,C0,+00,   or  2KHC304=K,COj+HaO  +  2CO  +  CO,. 
P.  11 
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These  are  WoUaston's  contributions  to  the  experimental  estab- 
lishment of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios.  The  importance  of  the 
numerical  relation  thus  made  evident  was  fully 
draws"atten  appreciated  by  the  chemists  of  the  day,  but  to 
tion  to  the  Berzelius  it  seemed  that  the  number  and  accuracy  of 

of*Daiton"»^  Daltou's  experiments  did  not  warrant  an  immediate 
and*IilllJ*iiM  ^^^  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  law  and  of  the 
thi»  want.  vast  theoretical  speculations  dependent  on  it.     This 

want  he  himself  proceeded  to  supply  by  a  most 
comprehensive  and  most  admirably  executed  study  of  the  quanti- 
tative composition  of  a  large  number  of  substances,  including 
practically  all  the  more  important  of  the  compounds  then  known. 

Johann  Jakob  Berzelius  (1779 — 1848),  a  Swede  by  birth  and 
education,  spent  all  his  life  in  his  native  country  where  he  studied 
medicine  and  chemistry  in  Upsala  and  where,  from  1807  onwards, 
he  held  a  professorship  in  Stockholm.  There  is  no  domain  of 
chemistry  which  he  did  not  enrich  by  valuable  discoveries.  The 
amount  of  work  he  accomplished  and  its  uniform  excellence  are 
alike  wonderful;  but  the  department  in  which  he  obtained  his 
most  important  results  was  that  of  the  investigation  of  the  quanti- 
tative composition  of  compounds.  His  earliest  work  in  this 
direction  consists  in  a  series  of  papers  published  between  1811 
and  1812  under  the  name  "Essay  to  ascertain  the  Fixed  and 
Simple  Ratios  in  which  the  Constituents  of  Inorganic  Nature 
are  combined*."  He  prefaces  these  researches  by  the  following 
considerations : 

"BerthoUet,  who  is  one  of  tho  mo8t  celebrated  chemists  of  our  age,  in  the 
course  of  his  ingenious  investigations  into  the  laws  of  affinity,  has  attempted 

to  demonstrate  that  substances  could  combine  in  an  infinite 
di«cu»aion*on  number  of  continuous  ratios.  But  Proust^  another  authoritT 
the  subject  of  in  chemical  science,  has  proved  on  the  contrary,  that  no  such 
by^eijfht!"         infinite  variations  occur  in   Nature,  but  that  all  complex, 

definite  substances  contain  their  fundamental  constituents  in 
a  fixed  ratio.  So  that  if  for  instance  a  suboxide,  by  addition  of  oxygen 
changes  to  the  oxide,  this  leads  per  salto  to  the  formation  of  another  com- 
pound with  a  fixed  amount  of  oxygen ;  and  hence  the  existence  of  a  series  of 
compounds  continuous  between  the  first  and  the  last  cannot  be  admitted. 
The  truth  of  Proust's  view  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  the  experienced 
chemist ;  but  what  so  far  had  not  been  known  was,  whether  these  sudden 
changes  in  composition  occurred  according  to  one  and  the  same  law  for  all 
substances,  or  in  some  indeterminate  manner  })eculiar  to  each  substance. 

1  Reprinted  in  Ostwald^tf  KUutiker  der  Exacten  WUsentchafUn,  No.  35. 
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The  experiments  which  I  propose  to  communicate  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
lead  to  some  general  laws  for  these  combinations. 

I  have  been  attracted  to  these  investigations... through  finding  that  in  the 
basic  chloride  of  lead  and  in  the  basic  chloride  of  copper  the  acid  is  saturated 
bj  four  times  as  much  of  the  base  as  in  the  neutral  salts ^ 

I  had  hoped  to  discover  the  cause  of  so  remarkable  a  relation  by 
accurately  investigating  the  result  of  mixing  different  substances  of  this 
type.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  work  I  came  across  Nicholson's  Journal  for 
November  1808  and  found  in  it  the  experiments  of  Wollaston  on  acid  salts 
which  had  been  suggested^  by  Dalton's  hypothesis.  This  hypothesis  afiirms 
that  if  substances  can  be  made  to  combine  in  different  ratios,  these  ratios 
are  always  produced  by  simple  multiplication  of  the  weight  of  the  one 
substance  by  1,  2,  3,  4  etc.  WoUaston's  experiments  seem  to  support  this 
hypothesis.  But  such  a  doctrine  of  the  composition  of  compounds  would  so 
illuminate  the  province  of  affinity,  that  supposing  Dalton's  hypothesis  be 
found  correct,  we  should  have  to  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  advance  that 
chemistry  has  ever  yet  made  in  its  development  into  a  science.  I  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  how  Dalton  developed  his  law  and  on  what  experiments 
he  has  based  it,  and  hence  I  cannot  judge  whether  my  own  experiments 
coDfirm  his  hypothesis  in  its  full  extent,  or  whether  they  modify  it  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  d^:ree^ 

The  experiments  about  to  be  described  will  show  that  when  two  substances 
A  and  B  combine  with  each  other  in  different  ratios,  it  is  always  in  the 
following  fixed  proportions:  I A  with  IB  (which  is  the  composition  in  the 
minimum) ;  I A  with  1^j9  or  perhaps  more  correctly  iA  with  3B;IA  with  2B; 
I A  with  4^.  But  in  my  experiments  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  lil 
with  SB," 

Berzelius  then  proceeds  to  give  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
investigations  which  are  marked  by  the  high  degree  of  accuracy 
(a)  Bxperi-  attained,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  devising  of 

mcnui  results     ^\^q  experimental  methods,  and  the  critical  examina- 

in  support  -^ 

of  the  law  of  tion  and  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained.  The 
miOT^  *  relation    stated    above    was   found   to   hold    in  the 

'  A  third  independent  disocvery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios. 

'  This  is  not  the  case;  Wollaston's  work  had  been  done  before  he  knew  of 
Balton's. 

'  A  verdict  passed  years  later  by  Berzelius  on  the  method  followed  by  Dalton  in 
the  discoTery  of  this  law  is  of  interest  because  showing  clearly  the  difiference  in  the 
attitude  of  these  two  great  men  towards  the  problems  of  Nature.  '*  It  appears... as 
if  in  this  investigation  the  illustrious  scientist  had  not  at  the  outset  been  provided 
with  a  sufficiently  firm  experimental  basis;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
displayed  sufficient  caution  in  applying  the  new  hypothesis  to  the  system  of 
chemistry.  To  me  it  has  seemed  as  if  in  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  analyses 
^ven  one  eonld  sometimes  perceive  the  desire  of  the  experimenter  to  obtain  a 
certain  result;  but  this  is  just  the  attitude  to  be  avoided  when  seeking  proofs 
for  or  against  a  preconceived  tbeoiy.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  to  Dalton 
that  belongs  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  chemical 
composition  termed  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
had  observed." 

11—2 
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following  cases  amongst  others:  (i)  The  two  oxides  of  lead; 
equal  quantities  of  lead  are  combined  in  the  yellow  litharge  and 
the  brown  oxide  respectively  with  quantities  of  oxygen  which 
are  in  the  ratio  1 : 2.  (ii)  The  two  oxides  of  copper ;  to  change 
the  black  oxide  into  the  red  oxide,  it  is  necessary  to  add  an  amount 
of  copper  equal  to  that  already  contained  in  it.  (iii)  The  two 
oxides  of  sulphur ;  the  same  weight  of  sulphur  is  combined  in 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid  respectively  with  quantities  of 
oxygen  which  are  in  the  ratio  3  :  2.  (iv)  The  two  oxides  of  iron ; 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  iron  in 
the  red  oxide  is  1^  times  that  combined  with  the  same  amount  of 
iron  in  the  lower  oxide. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numerical  results  from  which 
Berzelius  deduced  these  relations,  and  allows  us  to  judge  of  the 
approximation  of  the  experimental  values  to  simple  whole  numbers. 


Ratio  between  the 
quantities  of  the  ele- 
ment B  combined  with 
equal  amoants  of  A 

Lead 
Oxygen 

Oxides  o1 

Yellow  Litharge 
100 

7-8 

Lead 

Brown 
100 
16*6 

7-8    :    15-6 
=   1        :      2-00 
=  1:2                ; 

Copper 
Oxygen 

Oxides  of 

Red 
100 
12-3 

Copper 

Black 
100 
26 

12-3    :    26 
=   1              2-03 
=  1             2  (nearly) 

Sulphur 
Oxygep 

Oxides  of  S 

Sulphurous 
100 
97-83 

iulphur 

Sulphuric 
100 
146-427 

97-83  :  146-427 
=  2       :      2-993 
=  2       :      3  (nearly) 

29-6    :    44-25 
=   2       :      2-99 
=  2       :      3  (nearly)  i 

Iron 
Oxygen 

Oxides  ot 

Ferrous 
100 
29-6 

Iron 

Ferric  (Red) 
100 
44-25 

It  may  be  well  to  give  for  one  special  case  a  detailed  account 
of  the  method  followed  by  Berzelius  in  obtaining  data  such  as  the 
above.  The  compounds  selected  for  this  purpose  are  the  two 
sulphides  of  iron  because  of  the  interest  there  is  in  comparing 
Berzelius's  method  and  results  with  those  of  Proust,  whose  work 
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on  these  substances  has  been  dealt  with  before  (p.  137).  The 
(3)  Determin-  ^^^  sulphidcs  are  the  native  pyrites  and  the  artificial 
ation  of  the  sulphide,  which  latter  is  obtained  by  fusing  together 
two  iron  suu  excess  of  iron  and  sulphur  and  detaching  the  com- 
^  ^**"*  pound  formed  from  the  unchanged  iron. 

The  amount  of  iron  present  in  a  given  weight  of  either  of  the 
sulphides  was  found  by  changing  it,  by  strong  heating  in  air,  or 
otherwise,  into  red  oxide  and  weighing  the  oxide  so  formed ;  but 
according  to  a  previous  determination  of  Berzelius  100  of  red  oxide 
contain  69*34  of  iron  (see  table,  p.  164),  and  hence  the  amount  of 
iron  present  could  be  calculated. 

Oxidation  by  nitric  acid  changes  all  the  sulphur  present  in 
the  sulphides  into  sulphuric  acid  which  can  be  precipitated  and 
weighed  as  barium  sulphate ;  and  since  Berzelius  had  found  by  a 
previous  synthesis  fix>m  sulphur,  that  100  of  barium  sulphate  con- 
tain 34  of  sulphuric  acid  in  which  there  are  13*795  of  sulphur,  all 
the  necessary  data  are  supplied  for  calculating  the  sulphur  in  the 
sulphides. 

The  results  thus  obtained  for  the  composition  of  the  two 
sulphides  of  iron  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  166. 

This  then  constitutes  the  experimental  evidence  for  the  law  of 

multiple  ratios  which  may  be  thus  formulated :  "  If 

of°*thr*uiw        two  substances  A  and  B  unite  in  more  than  one 

ratiM"*******         ratio,  the  various  masses  of  A  which  combine  with 

a  fixed  mass  of  B  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  each  other." 

It  still  remains  to  investigate  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which 
the  law  has  been  proved  and  its  consequent  classification  as  an 
exact  or  an  approximate  law.  None  of  Dalton's  data 
of  *^e*^*uw  are  suitable  for  this  purpose ;  it  has  been  shown  before 
as  exact  or  jj^^  [jg  obviously  always  gave  the  theoretically  ex- 
pected and  not  the  experimental  numbers.  And 
WoUaston's  experiments  do  not  lend  themselves  any  better  to  this 
end,  as  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of 
the  measurements  involved,  which  depended  chiefly  on  the  detection 
of  neutrality  by  means  of  an  indicator.  Berzelius  proved  the  law 
to  within  ^  per  cent. ;  but  great  as  was  his  experimental  skill, 
none  of  the  cases  investigated  were  suitable  for  anything  beyond 
his  immediate  purpose,  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  general 
relation.  An  inspection  of  the  two  results — that  obtained  directly 
and  that  from  difference — for  the  composition  of  the  artificial 
sulphide  of  iron  (see  table,  p.  166)  reveals  differences  of  about  J 
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No  investifl^a- 
tion  has  been 
undertaken  to 
test  the  accur- 
acy of  the  law, 
but  experi- 
ments on  com- 
position of  twro 
oxides  of  car- 
bon serve  the 
puzpose. 


per  cent,  which  makes  it  of  course  impossible  to  investigate  the 
exact  or  approximate  nature  of  the  law  within  a  narrower  limit 
than  the  value  of  this  difference. 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  any  experiments  made  with  the 
object,  and  specially  devised  for  the  end,  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  as  is  the  case  for  the 
law  of  fixity  of  composition  so  splendidly  investigated 
by  Stas.  But  in  searching  amongst  the  data 
accumulated  in  that  province  of  analytical  work 
where  accuracy  has  to  be  pushed  to  the  utmost 
possible  limit,  that  is  amongst  atomic  weight  deter- 
minations, a  set  is  found  which  may  be  utilised  for  this 
purpose.  Two  investigations  combined  supply  the 
numbers  wanted,  and  Stas'  name  is  associated  with  each  of  them. 
In  1840  Dumas  and  Stas  found  the  ratio  in  which  carbon  and 
oxygen  are  united  in  carbonic  acid,  and  in  1849  Stas  determined 
the  ratio  in  which  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  combine  to  form 
carbonic  acid.  Thus  we  get  the  data  required  for  comparing  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  same  weight  of  carbon  in 
the  two  oxides. 

The  results  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  two  tables : 

I.     Stas*  syntheses  of  carbonic  a^cid  gas  from  carbonic  oxide 
and  oxygen,     1849. 

Carefully  purified  carbonic  oxide  was  passed  over  a  known  weight  of 
copper  oxide  at  red  heat,  and  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  oxide  as  well  as  the 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  formed  were  determined.  The  method  was  in 
all  respects  similar  to  that  employed  by  Dumas  in  the  gravimetric  synthesis 
of  water. 


Weight  of  oxygen 

Weight  of 

Weight  of  carbonic 

given  up  by  the 

carbonic  acid  gas 

oxide  yielding  100 

copper  oxide 

formed 

carbonic  acid 

9-266 

26-483 

63-641 «  Mean  4-001 

8-327 

22-900 

63-637=     „     --003 

13-9438 

38 '351 

€3-643=     „     +003 

11-6124 

31-935 

63-637=     „     --003 

18-763 

51-6066 

63-641=     „     +001 

19-581 

63-8465 

63-636-     „     -"004 

22-615 

61-926 

63-641=     „     +001 

1          24-360 

67-003 

63-642-     „     +-002 

63-640  -  Mean 
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II.    Dumas'  and  Stds'  syntheses  of  ccM^xmic  acid  gas  from 
carbon  and  oxygen,     1840. 

Weighed  quantities  of  pure  carbon  were  burned  in  excess  of  oxygen ;  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  collected  in  the  usual  manner  by  absorption  in  potash 
and  then  weighed. 


Weight  of 
carbon  taken 

Weight  of 
carbonic  acid 
gas  produced 

3-671 
3-660 
3-645 
4-461 
5-396 

Carbon  contained 

in  100  of  carbonic 

acid  gas 

Natural 
Graphite 

1-000 

-998 

•994 

1-216 

1-471 

27-241  =  Mean- -026 
27-268=     „     +-002 
27-270=     „     +-004 
27-258=     „     --008 
27-248=     „     --018 

Artificial 
Graphite 

-992 

•998 

1-660 

1-465 

3-642 
3-662 
6-085 
5-365 

27-237=     „     --029 
27-253=     „     --013 
27-281=     „     +015 
27-307=     „     +-041 

Diamond 

-708 

•864 

1-219 

1-232 

1-375 

2-598 

31675 

4-465 

4-517 

5-041 

27-251=     „     --015 
27-276-     „     +-010 
27-301=     „     +-036 
27-263=     „     -003 
27-275=     „     +-009 

27-266  ^  Mean 

The  "General  Mean"  {post^  chap,  viii,  Ap- 
pendix) for  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  all  the  best  syntheses  (Dumas 
and  Stas,  1840 ;  Erdmann  and  Marchand,  1841 ; 
Roscoe,  1882;  Friedel,  1884;  Van  der  Plaats, 
1885)  is:— 


27-278 


But  on  the  supposition  of  the  fixity  of  composition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  amount  of  carbon  in 
100  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  same  whether  it  had  been  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  carbon  or  of  carbonic  oxide,  63'640  of  carbonic 
oxide  must  contain  as  much  carbon  as  100  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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100  carbonic  acid  are  produced  from : 

I.     63-640  carbonic  oxide  and  36*360  oxygen  (Stas). 
II.     (i)    27-266  carbon  and  72*734  oxygen  (Dumas  and  Stas). 
(ii)    27*278     „        „     72*722       „       (General  Mean). 

Therefore  63*640  carbonic  oxide  contain  : 

(i)     27-266  carbon  and  36*374  oxygen  (Dumas  and  Stas,  and  Stas). 
(ii)    27-278     „        „     36*362       „       (General  Mean,  and  Stas). 

Therefore  the  quantities  of  oxygen  combined  in  the  two  oxides  with  the 
tame  amoimt  of  carbon  are : 

(i)    27-266  carbon  combined  with  36*374  and  72*734  oxygen  (D.  and  S.,and  S.). 
(ii)   27*278         „         „         „        36*362    „   72722      „       (G.  M.,  and  S.). 
But  (i)    36*374  :  72*734=1  :  1*9996. 

(ii)    36*362  :  72*722=1  :  1*99995. 

The  deviations  from  the  requirements  of  the  exact  law  are  "02 

per  cent,  and  '003  per  cent,  respectively,  values  of 

The  law  may     about  the  Same  order  of  maimitude  as  those  found 

be  classed    as 

exact.  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  fixed  ratios,  and  perfectly 

commensurable  with  the  experimental  error  of  the 
measurements  involved. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  tables,  that  of  1840  con- 
taining the  joint  work  of  Dumas  and  Stas,  and  that  of  1849  which 
gives  the  work  of  Stas  alone.  In  the  quantities  used  and  in  the 
much  greater  concordance  of  the  results  obtained  it  may  be  seen 
that  in  the  intervening  years  Stas  had  found  himself.  And  this  is 
why  in  the  above  calculations,  in  order  to  make  the  two  sets  of 
data  employed  of  about  the  same  accuracy,  a  second  value  has  been 
used  for  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  called  the  "General  Mean"  (poatj  chap,  viii.  Appendix)  and 
which  embodies  a  great  many  more  recent  and  more  concordant 
determinations. 

Whether  he  considered  the  1840  piece  of  work  affected  by  too 

great  an  experimental  error,  or  whatever  else  may 

ewdence  *for       ^^^^^  been  his  reason,  Stas  in  1865  when  discussing 

the    law  of       the  foundation  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios  makes 

ratios.  no  use  of  these  data  and  ignores  their  bearing  on 

the  question. 

'^  A  careful  study  of  all  the  available  facts  dealing  with  the  relation  between 
the  weights  of  the  elements  forming  chemical  compounds,  has  convinced  me 
that  chemists  have  let  themselves  be  more  influenced  by  constancy  of  com- 
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position  than  by  rigorous  demonstration  of  the  law  of  Wenzel'  and  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Dalton  known  under  the  name  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios.... 
The  experiments  of  WoUaston  ou  the  ratio  between  oxalic  acid  and  potash 
in  the  neutral  and  acid  oxalates  have  been  executed  on  so  small  a  scale,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  them  whether  the  law  of  multiple  ratios  is 
a  mathematical  [exact],  or  limited  [approximate]  law.  Besides,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  quantities  had  been  sufficient,  the  principle  on  which  the 
celebrated  English  chemist  has  based  his  work,  that  of  neutrcdity  measured 
by  means  of  colouring  matter,  is  nothing  but  a  hypothesis,  the  validity  of  which 
would  require  to  be  itself  proved  first." 

^  The  reference  is  to  Bichter's  law  of  equivalent  ratios  dealt  with  in  chapter  vn. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RICHTER  AND  THE  LAW  OF  EQUIVALENT  RATIOS. 

^^By  measure  aiid  number  and  weight  thou  didst  order  all  things" 

Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  discovery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  which  involves  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  constant  ratios,  at  a  time  (1802 — 1808)  when 
fixity  of  composition  was  being  assailed  by  BerthoUet,  shows  that 
the  views  of  the  great  French  chemist  on  this  matter  cannot  have 
been  very  seriously  considered  outside  his  own  country.  It  is  to 
an  even  earlier  time  that  we  must  go  back  for  the  discovery  of 

another  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  com- 
!7^?nt*^l!s  bination.  According  to  Kopp^  Cavendish  had  as  far 
"***uwSent."       ^^^^  ^  ^'^^'^  designated  a  definite  amount  of  "fixed 

alkali"  (potassium  carbonate)  as  equivalent  to  a 
certain  amount  of  "lime/'  explaining  this  to  mean  that  these 
quantities  neutralised  the  same  weight  of  the  same  acid ;  and  in 
several  experimental  investigations  in  1788  he  applied  the  principle 
that  the  equivalency  of  bases  is  independent  of  the  acid  neutralised. 
Bergman  knew  that  when  one  metal  is  precipitated  by 
Bergman  auothcr   from  its  neutral  salt,  neutrality  is  main- 

enuTMii^ldn-  ^"1^^ ;  and  he  interpreted  this  in  terms  of  the 
tenance  of  phlogistic  thcoiy  by  saying,  that  the  quantities  of 

precipitatioir  the  two  metals,  which  in  the  salts  were  united  with 
by^lTnoS^*        the  same  amount  of  acid,  must  contain  the  same 

amount   of  phlogiston'.     The   translation  into  the 

^  Hermann  Eopp,  Die  Entwickelung  der  Chemie  in  der  neueren  Zeity  has  been 
followed  in  this  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  law  of  equivalent  ratios. 

'  This  foUows  directly  from  the  phlogistic  view  of  the  solution  of  metals  in 
acids  and  of  the  nature  of  salts: 

(i)        Acid     +  calx  of  metal  A  =  salt  of  A. 

(ii)        Acid     +        metal  A        =  salt  ot  A  +  phlogiston. 

(calx+phlogifton) 
(iii)    Saltof^lH-        metal  j&        =  salt  of  B  +  metal  ii. 
(neutiml)  (neutral) 

Equation  (iii),  when  expressed  in  terms  of  (i)  and  (ii),  becomes 

(Acid  -f  oalx  A )  -f  (calx  B  +  phlogiston ) = (acid + calx  B)  +  (calx  A  +  phlogiston) . 
These  two  quantities  of  phlogiston  must  be  equal,  since  the  solution  had 
remained  neutral. 
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terms  of  the  oxygen  theory  is  simple,  and  asserts  that  the 
quantities  of  two  metals  which  in  the  salts  are  combined  with 
the  same  amount  of  acid,  are  combined  in  their  oxides  with  the 
same  amount  of  oxygen. 

Lavoisier  states  it  as  a  problem  requiring  solution,  to  ascertain 
whether,  when  silver  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  chloride, 
the  metal  in  the  exchange  of  acids  takes  as  much  of  the  new  acid 
as  the  amount  of  the  other  previously  combined  with  it ;  or  quite 
generally,  whether  the  two  acids  in  the  interchange  of  the  bases 
enter  completely  into  the  new  compounds,  and  if  not,  what 
becomes  of  the  excess  of  either^ 

But  all  this  was  but  a  preliminary  skirting  of  the  edges  of 
the  problem,  which  met  with  its  solution  in  the  researches  of 
Richter. 

^  Since  neairalisation  and  the  composition  of  the  substances  termed  talu 
furnished  most  of  the  data  on  which  the  law  of  equivalent  ratios  is  based,  it  is 
desirable  to  understand  the  views  held  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  establish- 
ment of  this  law  concerning  the  nature  of  salts,  and  the  terminology  used.  The 
view  originated  by  Lavoisier,  strongly  supported  by  Berzelius,  and  generally 
accepted  was,  that  a  salt  is  a  substance  made  up  of  two  components,  both  of  them 
oxides :  one  the  base,  the  oxide  of  a  metal ;  the  other  the  acid,  the  oxide  of  a 
combustible  substance.  Sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  were  therefore  two  oxides 
of  sulphur  which  we  now  term  acidic  oxides  or  acid  anhydrides.  What  we  now 
call  sulphuric  acid,  was  then  '*hydrated  sulphuric  acid.**  The  name  of  "real 
oxalic  acid  "  for  H2G2O4  less  H«0  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  158).  That  the 
substance  then  termed  "the  acid  '*  could  not  always  be  isolated,  was  as  little  of  an 
obstacle  as  our  present  inability  to  isolate  carbonic,  sulphurous,  arsenioas,  etc 
acids.     In  terms  of  our  formulae  these  substances  were  : 

Adds  Hydrated  Acidt 
GO)   =  carbonic 

SO,   =  sulphuric  H,S04=H,0.S0, 
SO,   =  sulphurous 

CoOo  =  oxalic  H,Cj04=H,O.C20, 

H^G  A = acetic  ^Bfifi^ = H,0 .  Bfifi^ 

NjOj  =nitric  2HNOj=ajO.Nj05. 

The  corresponding  formulae  and  equations  for  the  salts  and  their  formation  are : 

^  Base + acid = salt 

i  GaO  +  SOj = CaO .  SO, . 

)  Base  +  hydrated  acid  =:      salt      +  water 
jCaO+     HjO.SO,     =CaO.SO,  +  H,0. 

This  conception  of  salts  led  to  a  curious  result  for  hydrochloric  acid : 

Ghloride = Base + Acid 
Silver  chloride = Silver  oxide + hydrochloric  acid 
Gomposition  of  hydrochloric  acid  then  assumed = (chlorine -oxygen). 

The  recognition  of  the  elementary  nature  of  chlorine  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
made  this  view  untenable  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  change  in  the  oonoeption 
of  salts. 
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Benjamin  Richter  (1762 — 1807)  a  native  of  Silesia,  held  oflScial 
posts  in  connection  with  applied  chemistry,  first  in  the  department 
of  mines  in  Silesia  and  later  at  the  Berlin  porcelain 
Hdc^'chem-  manufactory.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  term 
irtry  a  branch  "  Stoichiometiy "  (from  (TToi-xela  the  fundamental 
mathematics.  Constituents  and  fiirpov  measure)^  for  the  quan- 
titative relations  between  chemically  interacting 
substances,  and  the  years  1792 — 1799  roughly  mark  out  the  time 
during  which  he  made  the  observations  and  quantitative  measure- 
ments which,  though  not  accurate,  though  used  by  him  for  a 
fantastic  interpretation  in  his  determination  to  find  numerical 
relations  where  Nature  had  provided  none,  still  contain  enough 
of  solid  truth  for  his  name  to  be  coupled  with  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  combination*.  Richter, 
who  looked  upon  chemistry  as  a  branch  of  applied  mathematics, 
showed  all  the  distressing  qualities  of  a  person  possessed  by  a 
fixed  idea ;  he  spent  his  life  in  looking  for  arithmetical  regularities 
in  the  weights  of  acids  and  alkalis  neutralising  each  other,  and  in 
finding  them  in  spite  of  their  non-existence. 

But  all   the   same   he  managed  to  make  discoveries  of  the 

highest    importance.     He   not   only   noticed,   but  also   correctly 

interpreted  the  fact,  that  when  two  neutral  salts 

co^ri!^*inthe     decomposc  onc  another,  the  resulting  salts  are  still 

quantitative  nCUtral : 

study  of  mmlt 

foimation.  .  . 

(I)  Main-  "...concerning  that  very  common  experience  that  two  neutral 

tenance  of  salts  on  decomposition  again  produce  neutral   compounds, 

afterdoubie  ^  could  draw  no  direct  inference  other  than  that  fixed 
decompoaition.  quantitative  relations  must  exist  between  the  constituents  of 
the  neutral  salts.  If  a  solution  of  two  components  is  so  con- 
stituted that  neither  of  them,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  solution,  exhibits 
the  peculiar  characteristics  it  had  before  solution  (e.g.  the  reactions  of  an 
acid  or  of  an  alkali),  then  such  a  solution  is  called  saturated  or  neutral,  or 
also  a  neutral  compound.... When  two  neutral  solutions  are  mixed  and  a 
decomposition  ensues,  the  newly  formed  products  are  also,  almost  without 
exception,  neutral.... 

1  The  word  Stoiohiometry  has  until  lately  not  been  much  used  in  England,  and 
was  rarely  met  with  oatside  translations  of  German  books  on  chemistry.  It  is 
boweyer  a  very  convenient  term,  comprising  as  it  does  a  large  and  well  defined  set 
of  phenomena. 

*  AnfangsgrUnde  der  Stdchionietrief  1792—4;  Ueber  die  neueren  Gegenstdnde  der 
Chemie,  179^—1807. 
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If  therefore  the  weights  or  masses  of  two  neutral  compounds  be  A 
and  B^ 

and  the  weight  of  one  constituent  in  ^  is  a 
and  that  of  one  constituent  in  i?  is  6 
then  the  masses  of  the  constituents  in  A  are  {A  -  a)  and  a 
and  those  in  B  are  {B-b)  and  6. 

The  relative  masses  of  the  two  constituents  before  the  decomposition  are 
(A -a)  :a  and  (B-b)  :b;  whilst  after  the  decomposition  the  masses  of  the 
newly  produced  substances  are  a-\-{B-b)  and  6 +(4 -a),  and  the  relative 
masses  of  their  constituents  are  (B-b):  a  and  {A —a)  :b.  Hence  it  follows 
that  if  the  combining  ratios  in  the  original  compounds  be  known,  those  in 
the  newly  formed  compounds  are  known  also." 

Richter  8  style  was  extremely  involved  and  marred  by  his 
clinging  to  phlogistic  phraseology,  but  the  passage  just  quoted  is 
quite  clear  and  straightforward.  All  the  same  the  importance  of 
the  argument  contained  in  it  warrants  an  example. 

A  of  barium  nitrate  consisting  of  a  of  baryta  and  {A  —  a)  of 
nitric  acid  interact  with  B,  a  weight  of  potassium  sulphate  con- 
sisting of  b  of  potash  and  (B  —  6)  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  containing 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  requisite  for  combination  with  a  of 
baryta. 

But  since  after  reaction  the  product  is  still  neutral,  the  (A  —a) 
of  nitric  acid  originally  combined  with  a  of  baiyta  must  have 
been  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  b 
of  potash  originally  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  we  have  the 
relation : 

{a+(i4  -  a)}  of  barium  nitrate + {6 +(J5  -  b)]  of  potassium  sulphate 

=  {a  +  ( J5  -  b)}  of  barium  sulphate  -h  {6 + (^  -  a)}  of  potassium  nitrate 

{a  baryta +(^  -  a)  nitric  acid} +  {6  potash +(jB- 6)  sulphuric  acid} 

={a  baryta -|-(^- 6)  sulphuric  acid}  +  {ft  potash +  (i4  -a)  nitric  acid} 

from  which  we  get : 


(: 


a  baryta  neutralises  (A  -  a)  nitric  acid  or  {B  -  6)  sulphuric  acid 
6  potash         „  {A -a)       „        „       (B-b)        „  „ 


and 


f     (A. 
\(B-b) 


(A  -  a)  nitric  acid  neutralises  a  baryta  or  b  potash 
sulphuric  acid  „ 
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These  relations  can  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  ratio 
between  the  amounts  of  two  acids  which  neutralise  the  same 
amount  of  any  one  base  is  independent  of  the  base ;  and  the  ratio 
between  the  amounts  of  two  bases  which  neutralise  the  same 
amount  of  any  one  acid  is  independent  of  the  acid.  A  more  terse 
formulation  states  that  the  quantities  of  acids  and  bases  equivalent 
in  one  neutralisation  are  so  in  all. 

Richter  determined  the  quantities  of  the  different  acids  and 
bases  which  neutralise  one  another,  and  spent  much  time  and  no 
doubt  doctored  the  numbers  obtained,  in  an  attempt 
to  show  that  whilst  the  weights  of  the  bases  in- 
creased in  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  weights 
of  the  acids  increased  in  a  geometrical  progression. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  enunciated  with  all  possible 
definiteness  the  great  truth,  that  the  various 
amounts  of  the  different  bases  which  severally  form 
neutral  salts  with  the  same  amount  (1000  parts) 
of  anhydrous  muriatic  acid,  do  so  also  with  the  same  amount 
(1394  parts)  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid;  and  that  given  the 
composition  of  a  neutral  chloride,  that  of  the  corresponding 
neutral  sulphate  could  be  calculated.  And  he  uses  the  constancy 
of  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  the  two  acids  neutralising  the 
same  amount  of  base  for  checking  his  determination  of  the 
composition  of  the  chlorides  and  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalia 

''The  masses  of  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  which  maintain  neutrality  with 
a  giveo  mass  of  either  of  the  three  other  volatile  acids  will  always  bear  to 
each  other  the  same  ratio." 


(a)    Determi- 
nation of  the 
neutralisation 
equivalents  of 
acids   and 
bases.    Recog- 
nition of  the 
proportionaUty 
of  the  different 
columns. 


1000  Sulphnrio  Add 

1 
1000  Muriatic  Acid  !     1000  Nitric  Acid 

Potash 

1606 

2239 

1143 

i:f?|=l-319 

fm -1-318 

JftV=l-318 

Soda 

1218 

1699 

867 

W^=l-909 

JAV-1-911 

S1IJ  =  1-914 

Volatile  AlkaH 

638 

889 

463 

^\fift-0-287 

ififi/V-0-287 

^^=0-287 

Baryta 

2224 

3099 

1581 

Lime 

796 

1107 

565 

Magnesia 

1 

616 

858                          [    438 

Almnina 

1 

626 

734                          :    374 

1 

176 
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The  above  table  gives  Richter's  results  concerning  the  neu- 
tralisation of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids  by  the  most 
common  bases.  Eopp  says  that  Bichter  had  evidently  altered 
the  numbers  in  the  sense  required  by  theory — a  common  practice 
in  those  days — but  that  notwithstanding  they  are  very  incorrect, 
though  correlated  by  the  just  conception  of  the  proportionality 
of  the  different  columns. 

Bichter  had  also  deduced  from  the  maintenance  of  neutrality 
when  one  metal  precipitates  another  from  a  neutral  solution,  that 
the  quantities  of  two  metals  which  dissolve  in  the 
same  amount  of  acid  also  unite  in  their  oxides  with 
the  same  amount  of  oxygen. 

Thus,  then,  he  had  established  that  the  quan- 
tities of  two  substances — ^be  these  compounds  like 
acids  and  bases,  or  elements  like  metals — which  are 
equivalent  in  one  reaction  are  also  equivalent  in 
others.  And  yet  he  gives  a  separate  table  of 
neutralisation  equivalents  for  each  acid  and  for  each 
base.  Richter's  contemporary  Fischer  in  1802  translated  into 
German  BerthoUet's  Recherches  sur  lea  lots  de  VaffiniU,  and  in  a 
note  he  gave  an  account  of  Bichter's  work.  After  stating  the 
general  principles  established  by  Bichter  he  proceeds  to  say: 


(3)     Main- 
tenance of 
neutrality  in 
precipitation 
of  one  metal 
by  another. 

Fischer  in  x8oa 
reduces 
Richter's 
many  tables  to 
one  of  two 
columns. 


''He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  each  acid  in  its  relations  towards 
the  bases,  both  by  experiment  and  by  calculation,  and  to  give  his  results  in 
the  form  of  tables.  It  seems  that  Richter  paid  no  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  his  tables  could  be  reduced  to  a  single  one  containing  21  numbers  divided 
into  two  columns.  I  give  the  one  which  I  have  calculated  from  Richter's 
newest  data : 


Bases 

Ac 

ids 

Alumina 

525 

Hydrofluoric 

Acid 

427 

Magnesia 

615 

Carbonic 

» 

577 

Ammonia 

672 

Sebacic 

»> 

706 

Lime 

793 

Muriatic 

» 

712 

Soda 

859 

Oxalic 

n 

756 

Strontia 

1329 

Phosphoric 

)9 

979 

Potash 

1605 

Formic 

n 

988 

Baryta 

2222 

Sulphuric 

» 

1000 

Succinic 

» 

1209 

Nitric 

)> 

1405 

Acetic 

» 

1480 

Citric 

>» 

1583 

Tartaric 

91 

1694 
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The  meaning  of  this  table  is  that  if  a  substance  is  taken  from  one  of  the  two 
columns,  say  potash  from  the  first,  to  which  corresponds  the  number  1605, 
the  numbers  in  the  other  column  indicate  the  quantity  required  of  each  acid 
to  neutralise  these  1605  parts  of  potash ;  there  will  in  this  case  be  required 
427  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  577  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  etc.  If  a  substance 
is  t^cen  from  the  second  column,  the  first  column  will  be  used  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  an  earth  or  of  an  alkali  is  required  to  neutralise  it." 

By  this  means  (m  +  n)  numbers  for  n  bases  and  m  acids,  of 
which  numbers  1000,  the  arbitrarily  chosen  unit  for  sulphuric  acid, 
is  one,  enable  us  to  foretell  the  composition  of  (m  x  n)  salts. 

Berthollet  accepted  the  law  of  proportionality  and  gave  an 

account  of  it  in  his  Essai  de  Statiqus   Chimique  in  which  he 

reprinted  Fischer's  note.    In  this  manner  Richter's 

Neglect  of  work,  which  at  the  time  of  its  publication  had  been 

Richter*s  ,  i        i       .  i  •  i   i      i 

work.  almost  completely  ignored,  got  more  widely  known 

and  duly  appreciated.  Berzelius  is  responsible  for 
having  originated  the  error  of  assigning  to  C.  F.  Wenzel,  a  German 
chemist  older  than  Bichter,  the  discovery  and  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  neutrality,  an  error  which  passed  current 
till  after  1850 ;  but  in  spite  of  this  he  did  ftiU  justice  to  Richter, 
whom  he  names  as  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  proportionality. 
In  his  Lehrbuch  he  speaks  of  Richter  as  being 
Mtimat^of  ^^®  chemist  to  whom  above  all  others  we  owe  a  just, 
^»?***ri  positive  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  chemical 

ratios.  He  enumerates  the  three  discoveries  made  by 
Richter,  namely:  (1)  The  observation  and  correct  interpretation 
of  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  after  double  decomposition,  in 
which  he  represents  him  as  having  been  forestalled  by  Wenzel, 
(2)  the  determination  of  the  neutralisation  equivalents  of  acids 
and  bases,  (3)  the  observation  and  correct  interpretation  of  the 
maintenance  of  neutrality  after  the  precipitation  of  one  metal 
by  another^ 

''On  reading  Richter's  work  on  chemical  ratios,  we  are  amazed  that  the 
study  of  this  subject  could  ever  have  been  neglected." 

But  Berzelius  proceeds  to  specify  the  causes  which  may  be  held 
responsible  for  this  want  of  appreciation,  namely :  the  inaccuracy 

^  This  is  the  relation  whioh  Bergman  obsenred  and  interpreted  quite  porreotlj, 
thou^  in  terms  of  another  theory  of  oombination. 

F.  12 
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of  Richter's  numbers;  the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  which  at- 
tempted to  compromise  between  the  phlogistic  and  oxygen 
tenninology,  thereby  displeasing  both  parties;  and  the  complete 
concentration  just  then  of  the  attention  of  chemists  on  the 
phlogiston-oxygen  controversy. 

WoUaston  in  1814,  in  his  important  paper  entitled  "A  Synoptic 
Scale  of  Chemical  Ekjuivalents,"  says : 

<*  It  is  to  Richter  we  are  originally  indebted  for  the  possibility 

Woiiaston  of  representing  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  sub- 

on**l«chtc?»'*      stances  unite  with  each  other  in  such  terms  that  the  same 

work.  substance  shall  always  be  represented  by  the  same  number. 

He  discovered  the  law  of  permanent  proportions." 

In  1827  Thomson  published  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
(not  veiy  accurate)  analyses  in  a  book  entitled  "  An  Attempt  to 
establish  the  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  by  Experiment."  The 
introduction  is  interesting,  being  a  short  account  of  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  of  the 
genesis  of  the  atomic  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  con- 
temporary. He  speaks  of  Richter  as  "having  endeavoured  to 
give  chemistry  a  mathematical  form,"  enumerates  his  discoveries 
in  stoichiometry,  and  comments  on  the  small  effect  produced  by 
his  work  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  He  quotes  Berzelius' 
explanation  on  this  point.  But  for  England  Thomson  adduces 
an  additional  reason,  going  into  details  concerning  contemporary 
political  history  which  would  not  find  a  place  in  a  scientific  work 
of  to-day, 

"But  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  importance  of  Richter's  opinions  was 
likely  to  have  been  early  appreciated,  another  cause  operated  to  prevent  them 
from-'gaining  ground.  The  French  Revolution  was  at  its  acme  when  Richter 
b^an  his  stoichiometrical  investigations,  and  all  Europe  was  pltmged  into 
the  bloodiest  and  most  inveterate  war  that  has  almost  ever  afflicted  this  part 
of  the  world.  Great  Britain  soon  became  involved  in  the  dispute  and  gradujEdly 
not  only  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war,  but  was  by  degrees  deserted  by  all  her 
allies,  and  at  last  left  alone  to  wage  war  against  all  the  world.  Hence  the 
intercourse  between  the  men  of  science  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
was  gradually  interrupted.  This,  together  with  the  little  attention  paid  to 
German  literature  in  this  country,  prevented  us  from  being  aware  of  the 
labours  of  Richter.  My  first  knowledge  of  them  was  derived  from  a  notice  in 
Berthollet's  Statiqv^  Chimique  published  in  1803,  and  I  found  it  impossible 
to  procure  a  copy  till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  notice  in  Berthollet's 
StcUique  would  probably  have  speedily  drawn  the  attention  of  our  countrymen 
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to  this  most  important  department  of  chemistry,  had  not  the  genius  of  Dalton 
led  him  to  a  much  more  general  view  of  the  subject 

The  investigation  of  Richter's  law  and  its  proof  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  1811 — 1812  memoir  of  Berzelius 
Berzeiius'  already  mentioned  in  connection  with   the  law  of 

work     on  "^ 

Richtcr'a  multiple  ratios.     This  is  what  he  says  concerning 

'^'  its  general  bearing : 

''I  made  the  discovery  that  in  all  chlorides  the  quantities  of  bases 
saturated  by  the  same  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  contained  the  same 
amount  of  oxyg^i.  Tliis  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  with  sulphates.... 
This  discovery  really  belongs  to  the  meritorious  investigator  J.  B.  Richter, 
who,  in  the  6th  part,  page  113,  of  his  "Treatise  on  the  Newer  Subjects  of 
Chemistry"  (Breslau,  1796),  has  tried  to  substantiate  it  by  ingenious,  though 
not  always  sufficiently  accurate  experiments.  It  is  true  his  numerical 
determinations  are  nearly  without  exception  incorrect,  but  since  his  errors 
arise  from  common  sources  there  is  perhaps  after  all  more  truth  in  his 
calculations  than  is  commonly  believed.... 

When  two  substances  A  and  B  have  affinity  for  tvoo  others  C  and  D,  the 
ratio  of  the  quantities  of  C  and  D  which  saturate  the  same  amount  of  A  is  the 

same  as  that  between  the  quantities  of  C  and  D  which  saturate 
Enunciation  the  same  amount  of  B.  If  for  instance  100  parts  of  lead 
of  pro*  rtion-  combine  in  the  lowest  oxide  with  7*8  of  oxygen  and  in  the 
aiity.  sulphide  with  15*6  of  sulphiu*,  and  further  if,  according  to  an 

analysis  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  later,  100  of  iron 
combine  in  the  lowest  sulphide  with  56*8  of  sulphur,  it  becomes  possible  to 
calculate  the  composition  of  the  oxide  of  iron  from  the  simple  proportion : 
15-6  :7-8  =  58-8: 29-4, 

and  in  the  oxide  of  iron  100  of  iron  must  be  combined  with  29*4  of  oxygen. 
The  experiments  which  I  am  going  to  describe  confirm  this  result.  In  this 
manner  we  can  calculate  the  composition  of  all  binary  compounds.  It  is  the 
merit  of  Bichter  to  have  shown  long  ago  that  the  composition  of  salts  could 
be  ascertained  by  a  calculation  such  as  this. 

It  must  be  evident  that  when  the  data  involved  are  firmly  established, 
the  result  of  such  calculations  must  be  much  more  reliable  than  ordinary 

analyses.  With  this  object,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Deductive  analyses  about  to  be  described  as  accurate  as  possible,  and 

STui^ti**"  ***  ^  ha,Ye  repeated  the  most  important  ones  several  times,  before 
the  composl-  I  ventured  to  trust  to  them.  The  error  in  these  latter  is 
tion  of  tome  certainly  not  more  than  1  or  2  in  1000,  and  in  the  others 
from  that  of  ^^t  more  than  J  per  cent. ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  not 
others.  yet  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  by  calculation  more  than 

approximations." 

The  experiments  contained  in  Berzelius'  paper  which  supply  a 
proof  for  these  relations  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

12—2 
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(1)    The    ratio    between    the   quantities    A    and   B    which 

combine  with  the  same  amount  of  C  in  the  com- 

?Jrifi«tion?^      pounds  AG  and  BC  is  the  same  as  that  between 

(X)  Constancy     the  quantities  which  combine  with  the  same  amount 

of  the  ratio  *.  i       a  r\         t    -nr, 

^  :  ^  in  the     ot  D  ui  the  compounos  AJD  and  BJJ. 

compounds 

BD;  af\  bf\  '  Berzelius  found  that : 

etc. 

^.in  the  salphide  with  16'42  Bulphnr      gniDiinr     16  "42 
100  lead  combine  ^  /.  -—£--•  =  -r:^  =  2'02. 

"^in  the  oxide  with        7-7  oxygen         ^^1%^^       7  7 

in  the  salphide  with  25*6  sulphar        golphur     25*6 
100  copper  combine  .\      ;       =  rsTq   =  2'08. 

in  the  oxide  with       12-3  oxygen         ^^1%^^     12  3 

^in  the  sulphide  with  68-73  sulphur      BQiphur     58-73 
100  iron  oombme  /.  ^ — - —  =  -373-  =  1'98. 

"^in  the  oxide  with       29-6  oxygen  oxygen      29*6 

Another  set  of  data  show  that  the  ratio  between  the  quantity 
of  any  one  acid  interacting  with  a  certain  amount  of  an  oxide, 
and  the  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  that  weight  of  oxide, 
remains  the  same  for  different  oxides. 

100  of  sulphuric  acid  are  combined  in : 

(i)     Lead  sulphate,  with  279  of  lead  oxide  containing  21*48  of  oxygen. 
(ii)     Copper  sulphate,  with  103*66  of  copper  oxide   „      20*73         „ 
(iii)    Ferrous  sulphate,  with  66*5  of  ferrous  oxide   „      19*39  „ 

(2)  The  ratio  in  which  A  and  B  are  con- 
of  the  rauo  taincd  in  the  binary  compound  AB  is  the  same  as 
com^uilds****     ^^^  ^  which  they  are  contained  in  the   temaiy 

AB  and  ABC.        compOUud  ABG, 

The  amount  of  sulphur^  combined  with : 

100  of  iron  is      58*73  in  the  sulphide  and  58*9  in  the  sulphate 
100  of  copper  is  26*6    „        „        „     50=2x26  „         „        «. 

^  The  sulphur  in  the  sulphides  was  found  by  direct  synthesis :  the  sulphur  in 
the  sulphates  was  estimated  by  precipitating  and  weighing  as  barium  sulphate,  the 
percentage  of  sulphur  in  barium  sulphate  being  known. 

>  All  these  relations  are  of  course  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  multiple 
ratios. 
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And  here  Berzelius  used  an  extremely  ingenious  method  to 

prove  the  constancy  of  the  ratio  A  :  B  without  the  intervention  of 

any  analytical  processes  and  the  consequent  errors. 

Mmpouad  Lead  sulphide  is  oxidised  by  strong  nitric  acid  to 

changed  to  Jead  sulphatc  which   is   insoluble.     Any  excess  of 

ternary.  *  •' 

sulphur  would,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, be  present  as  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  any  excess  of  lead  would 
be  in  solution  as  lead  nitrate.  Lead  and  sulphur  present  in  this 
form  can  be  tested  for  in  the  manner  below  described,  and  their 
absence  proved.  The  result  is  therefore  that  aU  the  lead  and 
sulphur  origLually  present  in  the  sulphide  are  also  contained  in 
the  sulphate,  and  that  the  ratio  lead :  sulphur  is  the  same  in  the 
binaiy  compound  lead  sulphide  as  in  the  ternary  compound  lead 
sulphate. 

"10  grams  of  finely  powdered  lead  sulphide  contained  in  a  weighed  glass 
flask  were  digested  with  aqiLa  regia  as  long  as  oxidation  could  be  perceived  to 
occur,  and  the  resulting  mass  was  then  evaporated  and  ignited  in  the  flask. 
It  weighed  12*65  grams.  After  complete  cooling  and  subsequent  weighing 
it  was  covered  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  strong  vinegar  and  wanned. 
The  liquid  did  not  acquire  the  sweet  taste  of  sugar  of  lead  (lead  acetate),  and 
therefore  contained  no  lead.  The  sulphur  in  the  lead  sulphide  had  therefore 
been  sufficient  to  form  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  for  the 
neutralisation  of  the  lead  oxide." 

The  sulphur  had  been  suflBcient,  but  had  it  been  more  than 
sufficient? 

"The  experiment  was  repeated  in  a  glass  retort  with  a  recipient 
joined  to  it,  and  aU  the  acid  that  had  distilled  over  was  at  the  end  poured 
back  into  the  retort  and  r^-4istilled..  The  portion  passing  over  at  the  end 
[sulphuric  acid  which  is  much  less  volatile  than  nitric  acid  would  pass  over 
last]  was  collected  separately,  and  gave  no  reaction  for  appreciable  traces  of 
solphiuric  acid.  Hence  the  lead  oxide  had  been  sufficient  to  saturate  all  the 
acid  which  had  been  formed  from  the  sulphur  of  the  lead  sulphide. 

From  these  results  I  infer  that  lead  sulphide  contains  its  two  constituents 
in  the  exact  ratio  required  for  the  formation  of  lead  sulphate." 

(3)    The  ratio  of  the  quantities  A  and  B  of  two  substances 

(3)  Constancy  ^^^^^  combiuc  with  the  same  amount  of  (7  in  the 

of  the  ratio  compouuds  AC  and  BC  is  the  same  as  that  in  which 

compounds  A  and  B  combine  with  ecu^h  other  in  the  compound 

AC,  BC,  AB.  A-n 
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^'I  have  shown  in  former  experiments  that  lead  sulphide  contains  the  lead 
and  the  sulphur  in  the  same  ratio  as  does  lead  sulphate.  If  100  parts  bj 
weight  of  lead  give  146*33  of  lead  sulphate,  then  by  former  experiments  7*7  of 
oxygen  must  belong  to  the  lead  oxide,  and  38 '63  parts  are  left  for  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  contains  15*42  of  sulphur,  i,e,  the  same  quantity  as  is  combined 
with  100  of  lead  in  the  sulphide.  Hence  the  lead  oxide  which  saturates  a 
certain  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  contains  just  one-third  as  much  oxygen  as 
does  the  sulphuric  acid." 

This  argument  somewhat  expanded  may  be  put  into  the  fol- 
lowing form. 

From  the  data  : 

(i)    Lead  sulphate  is  a  compound  of  lead  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid ; 

(ii)  The  ratio  between  lead  and  sulphur  is  the  same  in  lead  sulphide  as 
in  lead  sulphate ; 

(iii)    100  lead  yield  107*7  lead  oxide 

„         „         115*42  lead  sulphide 
„         „         146*33  lead  sulphate; 

it  follows  that: 

(i)         146*33  lead  sulphate  derived  from  100  lead  consist  of 

107*7  lead  oxide  containing  38*63  sulphuric  acid  containing 

100  lead  7*7  oxygen  15*42  sulphur        23*21 =3x7*^4  oxygen. 

(ii)  15*42  sulphur  and  7*7  oxygen  are  the  quantities  of  these  two  elements 
combined  with  the  same  amount,  Le.  with  100  of  lead. 

(iii)  15*42  sulphur  and  3  x  7*74  oxygen  are  the  quantities  of  these  two 
elements  combined  with  each  other  in  sulphmric  acid. 

15*4  sulphur 15*4  sulphur 

♦  f 

100  lead  combine  with  combine  with 

7*7  oxygen 7*74x3  oxygen. 

The  quantitative  relation  discovered  by  Richter  and  put  on  a 
firm  experimental  basis  by  Berzelius  is  known  under  the  various 

names  of  the  law  of  "  equivalent  ratios**  " reciprocal 
Designation  raOos'*  *' permanent  raUo8*\  ''definite  raMos"  The 
tionofthciaw.     first  two  of  these  designations  refer  to  parts  of  the 

law  only,  and  therefore  one  of  the  two  last  should 
be  used  by  preference.     The  law  may  be  cast  into  the  form :   The 
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masses  of  substances,  elementary  or  compound,  which  are  equiva- 
lent in  any  one  reaction,  i.e.  which  combine  or  interact  with  the 
same  amount  of  a  third  substance,  are  identical  with  or  bear  a 
simple  numerical  relation  to  the  quantities  equivalent  in  any  other 
reaction,  including  that  of  combination  with  each  other. 

It  is  the  operation  of  this  law  which  reduces  the  study  of 
chemical  composition  to  something  manageable.  Just  as  in  the 
table  for  the  equivalents  of  acids  and  bases  (p.  176)  the  numbers, 
in  terms  of  the  arbitrarily  chosen  unit  1000  of  sulphuric  acid, 
directly  represent  the  quantities  which  unite  to  form  all  the  salts 
that  can  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  any  one  base  with 
any  one  acid,  numbers  can  be  found  equally  characteristic  of  the 
elements.  If  any  quantity  of  any  one  element  is  taken  as  the 
arbitrary  standard,  and  the  amounts  of  all  the  other  elements  are 
found  which  combine  with  this  standard  or  with 
Effect  of  the     ^^g  amouut  of  any  one  other  element  itself  com- 

iKw  on  tne  re-  '* 

lation  between  biuiug  with  the  Standard,  a  table  of  numbers  will  be 
■ition  of™^  obtained  giving  for  all  the  different  elements  the 
pottiwe  com-  quantities  (or  simple  whole  multiples  or  submultiples 
of  the  quantities)  which  combine  to  form  all  the 
possible  compounds. 

So  if  the  standard  amount  of  the  standard  element  is  Ay 

if  the  quantities  of  other  elements  combined  with  A  are 
B,  C,  D,  etc., 

if  the  quantities  of  other  elements  combined  with  D  are 
E,  F,  Oy  etc., 

then  any  combination  between  these  elements  will  be  represented 
by  the  general  formula 

mil +nJ5+pC  +  g'Z)  +  r^  +  «^+ <(?..., 

where  m,  n,  ^,  g,  r,  «,  t ...  are  small  whole  numbers. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  already  dealt 
with,  a  question  must  be  put  concerning  the  degree  of  accuracy  to 

which  the  law  of  definite  ratios  has  been  proved. 
e!airt%r*ap-  ^^  examination  of  Berzelius'  numbers  shows  very 
BweTiu?  considerable   discrepancies   between    the    empirical 

results  not  and  the  theoretical  composition  of  the  compounds 

investigated,  the  differences  ranging  from  J  to 
10  per  cent.    But  in  the  passage  quoted  (p.  179)  Berzelius  discusses 
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and  explains  how  under  the  circumstances  closer  agreement  could 
not  be  expected ;  and  the  &ct  that  the  experiments  on  the  com- 
pounds of  lead  which  were  based  on  the  data  determined  with  the 
relatively  greatest  accuracy,  showed  the  best  agreement  with  theory, 
is  in  fevour  of  the  law  being  exact. 

In  the  experiment  on  the  oxidation  of  lead  sulphide  to  lead 
sulphate  we  are  told  that  no  excess  of  lead  nor  of  sulphur  could 
be  detected,  but  unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  evaluating 
the  accuracy  of  the  test,  since  we  do  not  know  what  were  the 
least  quantities  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid  that  could  under  the 
circumstances  have  been  detected.  That  the  solution  did  not  taste 
of  sugar  of  lead  can  certainly  not  be  considered  a  very  rigorous 

proof  of  the  absence  of  small  quantities  of  lead.  A 
8tM  investi-  spccial  investigation  concerning  the  exactness  of  the 
of  theYaw^*^       law  was  Undertaken  by  Stas  and  carried  out  with 

most  brilliant  success^. 

"The  constancy  of  the  compoeition  of  compounds  does  not  prove  that  the 
ratio  between  the  weights  of  the  constituent  elements  is  exactly  the  same  in 
their  combinations  with  other  substances.  Thus  the  composition  of  the 
sulphide  and  of  the  sulphate  of  barium  may  each  be  constant,  and  yet  the 
ratio  between  the  weights  of  sulphur  and  barium  in  the  sulphide  need  not 
be  absolutely  identical  with  the  ratio  between  these  same  elements  in  the 
sulphate. . ..  All  the  analyses  and  syntheses  performed  during  the  last  century 
are  equally  inadequate  for  demonstrating  the  mathematical  exactness  of  the 
law  of  definite  ratios.  In  fact,  however  great  may  be  the  skill  of  a  chemist, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  perform  an  analytical  or  synthetical  operation 
without  incurring  errors  in  the  observations.  And  so  far  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  differences  found  in  certain  analyses  between  experiment,  and 
calculation  in  accordance  with  a  given  hypothesis,  must  be  attributed  entirely 
to  the  error  committed  in  the  mechanical  process ;  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  error  is  not  due  to  the  inexactness  of  the  law 
of  definite  proportions,  considered  as  a  mathematical  law....  Constancy  of 
composition  being  admitted,  what  is  wanted  to  decide  this  question  ?  It  may 
be  proved,  for  instance,  that  in  binary  and  ternary  substances  which  have 
two  elements  the  same,  these  common  elements  are  present  in  invariably 
constant  ratios.  Thus  in  the  two  substances  AB  and  ABC  the  relation 
of  weight  between  A  and  B  must  be  exactly  the  same  in  AB  as  in 
ABC. 

It  is  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  when  thus  stated  becomes 
independent  of  analysis  proper.     In  fact,  all  that  is  needed  to  decide  the 

1  "De  rinvariabilit^  des  rapports  en  poids  des  ^l^ments  formant  les  com- 
binaisons  chimiqaes,"  NouvelUi  Rechereket. 
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qoestion,  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  ternary  substances  can  be  brought 

to  the  state  of  the  binary  compounds  without  a  fraction, 
Ratio  A  :B  in  however  minute,  of  the  common  elements  being  liberated ; 
AB  and  ABC,  or  conversely,  whether  the  binary  substances  can  be  trana- 
poundciian^  formed  into  ternary  compounds  without  a  fraction  of  the 
to  biiuiry.  elements  of  the  binary  compounds  being  excluded  from  the 

temaiy  compound  formed  ^ 
It  is  known  that  sulphurous  anhydride  transforms  an  iodate  suspended 
in  water  into  the  iodide,  being  itself  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.    I  have 

ascertained  that  by  the  action  of  the  same  reagent  the  bromate 
rtductiooTby  PASses  luto  bromide  and  the  chlorate  into  chloride.  The 
toiphoipus  absolute  insolubility  of  the  iodide,  bromide  and  chloride  of 
ft^ate  to  BUvvr  ^^^^  *^  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  possi- 
iodide.  bility  of  detecting  in  a  liquid  one  ten-millionth  of  the  silver, 

or  iodine,  or  bromine,  or  chlorine  present,  constitute  quite 
exceptionally  favourable  conditions  for  subjecting  the  law  of  definite  pro- 
portions to  a  decisive  test." 

The  maimer  in  which  these  investigations  were  carried  out  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  example : 

"32-819  grams  of  iodate  >,  which  had  been  heated  to  130%  were  suspended 
in  100  ac.  of  boiled  water,  to  which  15  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added. 
The  air  in  the  vessel  containing  this  mixture  having  been  replaced  by  pure 
carbonic  anhydride,  I  poured  in  slowly  400  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  made  that  very  instant,  and  containing  only  1  per  cent  more  of  the 
sulphurous  anhydride  than  the  exact  quantity  required  for  the  transformation 
of  the  iodate  into  iodid&  Whilst  the  reduction  was  proceeding  the  flask  was 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  water  and  ice.  When  the  reaction  was  completed, 
1  withdrew  half  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  after  enclosing  it  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  I  left  it  in  complete  darkness  in  order  that  it  might  clear 
spontaneously.    Eleven  days  were  required  to  accomplish  this. 

The  flask  containing  the  other  half  of  the  liquid  together  with  the  iodide 
produced,  was  immediately  placed  on  the  water  bath  and  heated  with 
continuous  shaking  until  the  liquid  had  cleared,  which  occurred  at  63**  C. 
The  limpid  liquid  was  divided  into  two  parts;  one,  tested  by  a  normal 
solution  of  iodide,  proved  to  be  completely  free  from  silver ;  the  other,  tested 
by  a  normal  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of  silver,  was  found  completely  free 
from  iodine'.  The  iodide  of  silver  formed  was  washed  three  or  four  times  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  digested  at  flO"*  with  pure  nitric  acid  mixed  with 
five  times  its  own  volume  of  water.    After  digesting  for  a  whole  day,  the  liquid 

^  This  was  the  method  first  used  by  Berzelias  in  his  transformation  of  lead 
snlphide  to  lead  sulphate. 

*  The  iodate  had  been  prepared  from  iodic  acid  and  silver  sulphate. 
'  Iodine  present  in  any  form  other  than  that  of  silver  iodide  would  in  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  acid  be  changed  to  hydriodio  acid,  thus : 
I,+2H,0  +  SOa=2HI  +  H,804 
HIO.  +  SHaO  +  880,=  HI  +  8H3SO4 . 
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was  absolutely  free  from  silver,  proof  that  not  a  trace  of  sulphide  or  sulphate 
of  silver  had  been  precipitated. 

Finally  the  iodide  of  silver  was  washed  with  pure  boiling  water  to  remove 
the  nitric  acid  as  completely  as  possible,  and  after  cooling  it  was  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  in 
which  it  dissolved  completely,  producing  a  colourless  limpid  liquid. 

The  liquid  referred  to  above  which  had  been  left  to  clear  spontaneously, 
proved  to  be  completely  free  from  silver  or  hydriodic  acid." 

The  results  were    the   same   for    iodate   prepared   by  other 

methods,  and  for  bromate  and  chlorate  prepared  in  several  different 

ways.     In   one    experiment   nearly    260   grams    of 

and  hafogeiTof     Chlorate  Were  reduced,  and  since  T^th  of  a  milligram 

the      ternary     of  silvcr  or  of  chlorine  could  still  be  detected,  Stas 

compound  are  111  <*  •  1* 

retained  in  the  could  assert  that  the  absence  of  any  reaction  tor 
^unT  ^^^^  silver  or  for  chlorine  proved  that  if  either  of  these 
elements  had  been  present  in  the  solution  above  the 
precipitated  silver  chloride,  their  amount  must  have  been  less 
than  one  ten-millionth  of  the  quantity  of  the  silver  and  chlorine 
that  had  entered  into  reaction.     Stas  sums  up  by  sajdng  : 

"Hence  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  the  iodate,  the  bromate,  and 
the  chlorate  of  silver  can  be  changed  to  the  iodide,  bromide  and  chloride 

without  a  fraction,  however  minute,  of  iodine,  bromine, 
Uie'  lawa^^of  chlorine  or  of  silver  being  liberated.  The  concordance  of  the 
chemical  com-  results  observed  in  the  transformation  of  these  three  ternary 
exacV*^**  ^°  ^     compounds  to  the  state  of  binary  combinations  demonstrates 

the  invariability  of  the  relative  weights  of  the  elements 
constituting  them.  I  have  also  proved,  if  proof  was  required,  the  constancy 
of  the  composition  of  one  of  these  binary  compounds  K  From  the  combination 
of  these  two  sets  of  &cts  it  follows  that  substances  unite  in  absolutely  fixed 
and  invariable  ratios,  that  these  ratios  are  true  comlanU^  and  that  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination  are  mathematical  [exact]  laws,  as  they  have  been 
regarded  by  chemists  for  nearly  half  a  century.'' 

^  Silver  ohloride  (p.  146). 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

COMBINING  OR  EQUIVALENT  WEIGHTS. 
SYMBOL  WEIGHTS. 

"  Wenn  cUu  [in  1808]  aufyeffangene  Licht  dck  iiher  die  game  Wisten- 
Mchaft  verbreiten  sollte,  muesten  zuerst  die  Atomgewichte  einer  mifglickst 
ffroswen  AmaM  von  Grundstofen  mit  m&glichster  Oenauigkeit  aitege- 
miUdt  werden.  Ohne  eine  eolcke  Arbeit  konnte  auf  diese  MorgenrHthe 
kein  Tag  folgen." 

Berzelius,  1645. 

The  law  of  fixed  ratios  afiBrms  that  for  a  compound  AB,  the 
value  A:B  is  a.  true  constant ;  the  law  of  permanent  ratios  extends 
this  constancy  from  one  compound  -45,  to  any  other 
from  the  laws  compouuds  iuto  the  composition  of  which  A  and  B 
combhilrtion  ^^7  ©nter,  but  does  so  subject  to  the  operations  of 
conl:*  tion*of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  multiple  ratios  according  to  which  A  :  B 
the  combining  may  become  mA  :  nB,  where  m  and  n  are  small 
^*  '  *"  whole  numbers. 

Hence  as  has  been  said  already :  if  a  certain  arbitrarily  chosen 
amount  of  an  arbitrarily  chosen  element  be  taken  as  standard,  and 
the  amounts  of  all  elements  which  unite  with  this  standard — or 
with  the  amoimt  of  any  one  other  element  itself  uniting  with  the 
standard — ^be  determined,  numbers  will  be  obtained  which  are  true 
constants.  These  constants,  termed  combining  weights  or  pro- 
portional numbers,  represent  the  quantities  of  all  the  different 
elements  which,  either  directly  or  after  multiplication  by  a  simple 
whole  number,  unite  to  form  all  the  known  and  all  the  possible 
combinations  between  the  elements.  It  is  therefore  possible  to 
embody  the  three  laws  of  chemical  combination  in  the  one  wider 
generalisation:  Elements  co^nbine  with  each  other  in  the  ratio  of 
their  combining  weights,  or  of  simple  whole  multiples  of  these. 
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The  combining  weight,  the  direct  outcome  of  the  empirical 
laws  of  chemical  combination,  a  value  absolutely  non-hypothetical, 

may  be  defined  as :  "  Any  one  of  the  quantities  of 
wcfghtdetoc"/     ^^  element  which  unites  with  the  standard  amount 

of  the  standard  element,  or  with  the  combining 
weight  of  any  other  element."  The  combining  weights  being  the 
numbers  which  regulate  the  quantitative  aspect  of  all  chemical 
change,  the  most  accurate  determination  of  these  constants  must 
constitute  the  fimdamentally  most  important  problem  of  the 
science.  What  is  there  to  be  gathered  firom  the  definition  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  the  experimental  determination  of  these 
magnitudes  ? 

(1)  The  combining  weight  may  be  determined  either  by 
direct  reference  to  the  standard  element;  or,  when  the  element 

considered  forms  no  compounds  with  the  standard 
wt.  may  be  element,  or  when  the  compoimds  formed  are  not 
direcTo^^by  ^  Suitable  for  accurate  analysis,  it  may  be  determined 
indirect  refer-  indirectly  through  an  element  the  accurate  combining 
standard  Weight  of  which  is  kuowu.     On  the  basis  of  the  law 

e  ement.  ^^  permanent  ratios  it  can  be  affirmed  that : 

comb.  wt.  (7(8tandanlX)==COmb.  wt.  C7  (Btandmrd  B)  X  oomb.  wt.  i?  (Btondard  >fl)* 

Thus,  taking  8*00  of  oxygen  to  be  the  standard,  and  having 
found  that  35'45  of  chlorine  are  equivalent  to  800  of  oxygen,  then 
the  combining  weight  of  any  other  element  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  composition  of  either  the  oxide  or  the  chloride  by 
determining  the  amount  of  that  element  combined  with  8*00  of 
oxygen  in  the  oxide,  or  with  35*45  of  chlorine  in  the  chloride. 

(2)  The  standard  must  be  chosen,  which  is  an  arbitrary 
process.    There  is  no  theoretical  a  priori  preference  for  any  one 

standard  against  any  other;  it  is  altogether  a  practical 
(8)  The  question  to  find  what  standard  will  lead  to  the  most 

standard.  accurate  and  most  permanent,  as  well  as  most  simple 

numbers.  Two  points  are  left  for  decision,  namely, 
the  element,  €uid  the  amount  of  it.  Of  these  two  it  is  the 
choice  of  the  element  which  is  the  matter  of  real  practical 
importance. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  combining  weight  of  a  certain  element 
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M  cannot  be  determined  by  direct  reference  to  the  standard,  the 
accuracy  of  the  value  obtained  must  depend  on  that 

sund*'?d  eie  ^^  ^*^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  factors  in  the  equation  given 
ment  «ad  its  Under  (1),  and  that  if  B  is  the  element  through  which 
qu^Hfioitions.  »  great  many  others  are  referred  to  A,  uncertainty 
concerning  the  value :  combining  weight  i9(gua<Urd  A) 
should  disqualify  A  from  being  chosen  as  standard.  Eveiy 
redetermination  of  B  :  A,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  attaining 
to  greater  accuracy,  will  necessitate  a  recalculation  and  consequent 
change  in  all  the  values  M :  A  which  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  ratios  B :  A  and  M :  B,  even  though  no  new  measurement 
had  been  made  of  M :  B, 

It  must  therefore  be  recognised  as  an  essential  qualification 
of  the  standard  element  that  it  should  be  one  which  forms 
compounds  with  a  large  number  of  other  elements;  that  these 
compounds  should  be  susceptible  of  veiy  accurate  analysis;  and 
that  when  indirect  determinations  must  be  resorted  to,  the  ratio 
B :  A  should  be  known  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  represents 
the  utmost  attainable  in  these  measurements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  the  standard  element  taken 

is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  in  the  handling  of  the  numbers 

obtained.     It  is  desirable  that  these  numbers  should 

qu*ntity  of         ^^^  ^  uunecessarily  large,  and  preference  has  been 

^e  standard       shown  for  a  System  in  which  they  are  all  greater 

than  unity. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  in  succession,  and  unfortunately 
also  at  the  same  time,  been  used  as  the  standard. 

Hydrogen  srliKH),  is  the  number  which  has  been  championed 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  element  whose  combining 
weight  is  the  smallest  of  any ;  and  that  unit  weight 
and  against  of  the  element  of  smallest  combining  weight  seems 
Ind  the  ofy"  *^®  natural  standard,  leading  for  the  other  elements 
Ken  standard       ^o  the  Smallest  Dossible  numbers,  when  all  are  creater 

respectively.  _  _^  .  ,  ,       °  . 

than  umty.  But  agamst  these  more  or  less  senti- 
mental recommendations  have  to  be  set  the  very  real  disadvantages, 
that  very  few  elements  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrides, 
and  that  when  they  do,  these  compounds  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  purposes  of  very  accurate  analyses ;  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
practically  all  elements  can  be  referred  directly  to  oxygen,  and 
that  the  ratio  oxygen  :  hydrogen  was,  until  a  veiy  few  years  ago, 
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not  known  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
exact  determinations  of  other  combining  ratios. 

The  claims  of  oxygen  to  the  position  of  the  standard  element 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  it  forms  compounds  with  nearly  all 
elements ;  that  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  oxides  may 
be  determined  very  accurately ;  that  when  oxygen  compounds  are 
not  available  chlorides  (or  bromides)  generally  are,  and  that  the 
value  chloriiie  :  oxygen  or  bromine  :  oxygen  is  known  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  such  ratios. 

The  history  of  the  succession  of  standards  deserves  to  be  told 
very  shortly.  Thomson  gives  us  the  early  part  of  it\  Combining 
weight  may  be  substituted  wherever  he  says  atomic  weight  without 
altering  the  exact  meaning,  or  the  force  of  the  argument : 

'*  Mr  Dalton  made  choice  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  for  his  imity,  and  in 
this  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr  Henry  of  Manchester,  and  by  one  or  two 

chemical  gentlemen  in  London.  But  this  method  has  been 
The  »tandard»  rejected  by  almost  all  the  British  Chemists,  and  by  all  the 
and' advocated  Chemists  without  exception  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
in  aucceasion:  choice  was  unhappy  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Because  the 
oiy«?=°x~  *'  *^^  <^f  hydrogen  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  determine.... 
=  10,  « 100.         Now  if  we  reckon  the  atomic  weight  of  Hydrogen  as  unity 

and  commit  an  error  respecting  its  relation  to  that  of  other 
bodies,  this  error  will  affect  the  atomic  weight  of  all  other  bodies  and  will 
make  them  all  either  too  heavy  or  too  light ;  whereas  if  we  make  choice  of 
oxygen  for  our  unity,  an  error  respecting  the  atom  of  hydrogen  will  be 
confined  to  that  atom  and  will  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  other  bodies....  Hydrogen  as  far  as  we  know  at  present  combines  with  but 
few  of  the  other  simple  bodies,  while  oxygen  unites  with  them  all,  and  often 
in  various  proportions.  Consequently  very  little  advantage  is  gained  by 
representing  the  atom  of  hydrogen  by  unity ;  but  a  very  great  one  hj 
representing  the  atom  of  oxygen  by  unity." 

Whilst  Thomson  used  1  of  oxygen,  WoUaston  was  in  fevour  of 
10  of  oxygen.  Both  these  numbers  were  rejected  by  Berzelius  as 
too  small,  and  he  used  100  of  occygen,  which  for  a  long  time 
remained  the  generally  accepted  standard. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  return  was  made  to  the 
Daltonian  unit,  and  it  was  used  for  some  time  without  giving  rise 
to  practical  difficulties.  Dumas  had  just  (1842)  redetermined  the 
ratio  oxygen  :  hydrogen  from  the  composition  of  water,  had  found 

1  Thomas  Thomson,  An  Attempt  to  establish  the  First  Principles  of  Chemistry 
by  Experiment^  1827. 
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it  to  be  15'96  :  2,  and  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the  true  value 
was  probably  16  :  2.  His  number,  which  in  the  same  year  was 
corroborated  by  the  results  of  Erdmann  and  Marchand,  was  for 
a  long  time  considered  as  extremely  exact,  and  in  fact  was  so  by 
comparison  with  the  accuracy  attained  for  the  other  combining 
ratios. 

But  Stas*  work  soon  after  supplied  numbers  for  the  combining 
weights  of  a  large  number  of  elements  which  had  all  been  de- 
termined by  direct  reference  to  16  of  oxygen,  and 
stas  the  accuracy  of  which  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the 

ozygen=z6-oo.  ratio  oxygeu  :  hydrogen.  Indirectly  he  had  obtained 
for  hydrogen  in  terms  of  oxygen^  1600,  the  value 
202.  Though  not  attaching  excessive  importance  to  this  result, 
Stas  was  emphatic  in  pointing  out  that  the  composition  of  water 
was  not  known  with  suflScient  accuracy,  for  hydrogen  to  be  a 
suitable  standard,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  &vour  of  16  of 
oxygen.  Since,  however,  16*00  was  then  widely  accepted  as  the 
exact  combining  weight  of  oxygen  in  terms  of  the  hydrogen 
standard,  Stas'  recommendation  involved  no  recalculation ;  that  is 
no  change  in  practice,  only  a  change  in  theory  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  fiiture  possibilities.  The  adoption  of  the  oxygen 
standard  advocated  would  have  meant  that  if  a  redetermination  of 
the  composition  of  water  should  lead  to  a  change  in  the  value  of  the 
ratio  oxygen :  hydrogen,  the  effect  of  this  would  only  be  an  alteration 
of  the  value  used  for  the  combining  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  not 
the  necessity  of  a  recalculation  and  a  consequent  change  of  all  the 
combining  weight  values  determined  directly  in  terms  of  oxygen. 
Stas'  suggestion,  which  it  must  be  admitted  was  not  pressed 
strongly,  did  not  receive  much  support. 

From  1888  onwards,  there  appeared  in  quick  succession  redeter- 
minations of  the  ratio  oxygen  :  hydrogen,  all  bringing  out  the  fact 
that  Dumas'  experimental  number  16*96  was  too  high ;  but  in  the 
meantime  Lothar  Meyer  and  Seubert,  strong  champions  of  the 
hydrogen  standard,  had  made  this  value  the  basis  of  very  popular 
atomic  weight  tables.  The  new  data  did  not  provide  a  sufficiently 
reliable  number  to  make  recalculations  of  all  the  other  values 
desirable,  and  the  obvious  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  use  of  the 
tables  of  Ostwald  in  which  the  16000  oxygen  standard  was  used, 
was  not  generally  accepted.  The  uncertainties  and  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  fact  that  of  the  different  text-books  some  give 
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the  one  table,  and  some  the  other,  are  a  matter  of  present  day 
practical  experience.  A  veiy  small  counterbalancing  advantage, 
one  not  likely  however  to  be  made  much,  of  in  the  voluminous 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  oxygen 
and  the  hydrogen  standard  is,  that  no  theoretical  discussion  could 
so  eflSciently  impress  on  those  beginning  the  study  of  the  science 
the  fact  that  combining  ratios  are  referred  to  an  arbitrary 
standard,  as  does  the  actual  simultaneous  existence  of  two  such 
standards. 

When  in  1898  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  (Jerman  Chemical 
Society  unanimously  rejwrted*  in  favour  of  making  '' IG'OOO 
oaygen  "  the  universal  and  sole  standard,  there  seemed  good  hope 
of  uniformity  being  attained  before  long.  But  to 
coramfttM  **  *^®  great  regret  of  a  large  section  of  chemists*,  a 
decides  for  the  permanent  International  Committee  has  in  1902 
of  the  stand,  decided  to  retain  both  standards  concurrently'. 
arS^w^fjem"  This  Committee  has  begun  the  annual  publication 
of  tables  containing  in  two  columns  the  standard 
values  of  these  constants*  referred  to  both  hydrogen  =  I'OOO,  and 
oocygen  —  lS'OOy  and  the  differences  between  the  two  sets  of 
numbers  are  very  nearly  1  per  cent. 

Morley,  by  his  wonderfully  exact  determination  of  the  gravi- 
metric composition  of  water  (pp.  72,  87),  solved  in  1895  a 
long  standing  and  most  difficult  problem,  and  supplied  the 
required  accurate  value  for  the  ratio  oxygen  :  hydrogen.  His 
number  15'879  :  2  is  certcdn  to  within  one  or  two  units  in 
the  last  place  and  therefore  comparable  with  the  most  accurate 
determinations  obtained  by  Stas  for  certain  other  elements. 
Hence  the  most  serious  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  hydrogen  standard  is  for  the  time  removed.  But  the 
theoretical  superiority  of  direct  determinations  retains  its  foil 
force,  and  there  is  the  further  practical  advantage  that  with 
oxygen  =  IG'OO,  a  number  of  the  most  commonly  used  com- 
bining weights,  such  as  those  of  carbon  (12'00),  nitrogen  (l*"©), 
sulphur  (32"0),  phosphorus  (31 '0),  sodium  (23*0),  are  represented 
by  whole  numbers,  whilst  a   hydrogen  unit  (oxygen  =  15*879) 

^  London,  J.  Chem,  Soe.  76,  2,  1899  (p.  86). 

>  Ostwald,  Zs,  physik,  Chem,,  Leipzig,  42,  1908  (p.  684). 

*  Chem,  Newi,  London,  87,  1903  (p.  78). 

*  Ibid,  89. 1904  (p.  68). 
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would  in  these  cases  lead  to  the  less  convenient  numbers  11*9, 13*9, 
31 8,  30-8,  22-9. 

(3)  More  than  one  value  may  be  obtained  for  the  combining 
weight  of  an  element ;  but  all  these  values  must  be  simple  whole 
multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  each  other,  and  hence 
(3)  Different  the  occurote  determination  of  any  one  of  them  is  all 
obtafneT'or*^  that  IS  required.  Any  one  accurate  value  for  the 
wi^h°'^b"*°'  combining  weight  of  an  element,  together  with  the 
theme  bear  a  approximately  correct  determination  of  the  com- 
rial?' relation  position  of  a  compound  into  which  this  element 
to  each  other,  enters  in  a  different  combining  ratio,  will  be  sufficient 
to  settle  the  exact  value  of  its  combining  weight  in 
that  compound.  Two  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
known,  viz.  water  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  experiment  shows 
that  in  the  latter  compound  there  is  about  twice  as  much  oxygen 
combined  with  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen  as  in  the  former; 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  combining  ratio  in  water  will  at 
the  same  time  supply  an  equally  accurate  one  for  the  peroxide, 
which  will  be  exactly  twice  as  great. 

An  extremely  simple  and  beautifully  conceived  symbolic  nota- 
tion allows  us  to  show  the  rule  of  the  combining  weights  in  all 
the  quantitative  relations  of  chemical  combination  and  decom- 
position. 

The  beginning  of  all  symbolic  notation  goes  back  to  the 
alchemists,  who  used  it  with  a  qualitative  meaning  only.  ©  re- 
s  mboiic  presented  the  substance  gold,  a  metal  endowed  with 

noution.  The  Certain  special  properties,  without  indication  of  any 
and  Berg-  special  amouut  of  it;   ])  represented  silver  iq  the 

Uv"  *on^*  same  sense ;  and  the  number  of  such  signs  grew  with 
qualitative  the  increasing  number  of  substances  discovered  and 

meaning.  .  .  *=*  . 

mvestigated.  Inspection  of  Bergman  s  table  (p.  115), 
in  which  the  symbolic  notation  of  the  time  is  used,  shows  that 
no  very  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  represent  even  the 
qualitative  composition  of  compounds  by  a  joining  together  of  the 
symbols  for  the  constituents ;  and  in  the  then  very  imperfect  state 
of  knowledge  concerning  chemical  composition,  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  to  accomplish  this. 

Dalton  in  1803  devised  a  symbolic  notation  which  was  both 
quahtative  and  quantitative  {post,  chap.  x).     ©  stood  for  1  part 

F.  13 
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by   weight    of  the   substance    endowed   with   the   properties    of 
hydrogen,  O  for  the  weight  of  oxygen  which  combines  with  one 

of  hydrogen,  which  accordinc:  to  Dalton  was  5*66 ; 
tion  is  quaiiu.  wnilst  U  \v  represents  the  qualitative  and  qnanti- 
quantttative.        tativc    Composition    of  water,   which    therefore    in 

6*66  parts  by  weight  contains  1  of  hydrogen  and 
5*66  of  oxygen.  #  stood  for  4*5  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  the 
quantity  which  according  to  Dalton  combined  with  1  of  hydrogen 
in  olefiant  gas,  or  with  5*66  of  oxygen  in  carbonic  oxide;  and 
whilst  #  O  represented  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  com- 
position of  carbonic  oxide,  #  O  O  represented  that  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  was  a  tremendous  step  in  advance,  and  though  we  no 
longer  use  the  practically  somewhat  awkward  symbols  of  Dalton, 
we  have  retained  the  principle  unaltered. 

Berzelius  substituted  for  Dalton's  geometrical  symbols  a  more 
convenient  representation  by  letters;  the  first  letter,  or  the  first 
together  with  one  other  letter  of  the  Latin  name  of  the  element 
being  chosen  to  represent  that  quantity  which  combines  or  inter- 
acts with  simple  whole  numbers  of  the  symbol  weights  of  the 
other  elements.  A  small  number  placed  below  indicates  the 
number  of  times  the  quantity  represented  by  this  symbol  weight 
is  contained  in  the  compounds 

H  =  6-24  of  hydrogen  ;  0  =  100  of  oxygen;  C  =  75  of  carbon. 
H20  =  112-48  of  water,  containing  2  x  6*24  of  hydrogen  and  100  of  oxygen. 
CO  =  175  of  carbonic  oxide,  containing  75  of  carbon  and  100  of  oxygen. 
002=276  of  carbonic  acid,  containing  75  of  carbon  and  2  x  100  of  oxygen. 

These  symbol  weights  are  combining  weights,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  a  definite  convention  must  be  adhered  to  as  to  which  of  the 

different  possible  combining  weights,  all  of  which 
anefe^entre-  are  in  a  simple  numerical  relation  to  each  other, 
S^'of?t8'°"*  should  be  chosen  to  be  represented  by  the  symbol, 
combining  j^  would  be  impossible  to  put  this  more  simply  and 

more  clearly  than  was  done  by  Laurent. 
Auguste  Laurent  (1807 — 1853),  a  pupil  of  Dumas',  at  one  time 
of  his  life  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Bordeaux,  later  on  Master  of 

the  Mint  in  Paris,  is  most  conspicuous  by  his  work 

Laurent  on  ...  -^  ^  .  i       .  i 

combining  m  orgamc  chemistry.     He  was  endowed  with  a  great 

wcig  ts.  power  for  seeing  the  contradictions  and  ^eak  points 

1  Dalton's  criticism  of  Berzelius'  modification  of  his  symbols  is  qnaint: 
'*  Berzelius'  symbols  are  horrifyiug;  a  young  student  iu  c^mistry  might  as 
soon  learn  Hebrew  as  make  himself  acquainted  with  them. '' 
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in  the  views  then  most  commonly  held  concerning  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  chemical  combination.  His  exposition  of  the 
subject  of  combining  weights,  taken  from  his  Mithode  de  Chimie, 
published  after  his  death  in  1854,  calls  for  reproduction  in  extenso, 
lengthy  though  it  is : 

"  Chemists  have  in  turn  used  *  atoms,'  *  proportional  numbers,'  or  *  equiva- 
lents,' to  represent  the  composition  of  compounds.     But  recognising  the 
uncertainties  and  the  changes  to  which  an  atomic  notation 
Tbe  empirical    ^  subject,  the  majority  have  given  it  up  and  have  adopted  a 
numbers  "  notation  of  equivalents  which  simply  represents  the  result  of 

made  the  basis    experiment,  and  is  not,  like  the  former,  subject  to  changes 

of  notation  in  T.        *  •    j-    -j      i        •    •  n         r  i.v 

preference  to  ansmg  from  mdividual  opinioa,  as  well  as  from  the  progress 
the  hypotheti-  of  the  science  ^  The  importance  of  this  subject  is  such  that 
weights!™*^  we  must  dwell  on  it  at  some  length.  We  will  proceed  to 
examine  it,  and  will  establish  a  difference  between  *  propor- 
tional numbers'  and  *  equivalents,'  a  difference  not  shown  by  our  system  of 
notation. 

We  know  from  experiment  that  oxygen  combines  with  simple  substances 
in  the  following  ratios  : 

100  of  oxygen  combine  with  : 

12-r)0and        6*25 parts  of  hydrogen. 

44200  and    221  '00  and    88-4. parts  of  chlorine. 

200-00  and    10000  and    666 parts  of  sulphur. 

175-00  and      87 '50  and    68-3  and    43*7  parts  of  nitrogen. 

75*0    and      37*5 parts  of  carbon. 

35000  and    2333 parts  of  iron. 

260000  and  1300-0    and  866-0  and  650*0  parts  of  lead. 

And  experiment  further  demonstrates  that  6'25  parts  of  hydrogen  can 
combine  with  221  parts  of  chlorine,  with  100  and  200  parts  of  sulphur,  with 
75  and  37*5  parts  of  carbon  ;  that  221  parts  of  chlorine  can  combine  with 
100,  200  and  66-6  parts  of  sulphiu-,  with  75  and  37 '5  parts  of  carbon,  with  350 
and  233  parts  of  iron.  That  is  to  say,  whenever  two  elements  unite  with  each 
other,  combination  always  takes  place  in  1,  2,  3,  4  or  5  different  ratios,  and 
that  these  ratios  are  represented  by  precisely  the  numbers  found  in  the  table 
of  the  oxygen  compounds,  or  by  simple  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  these 
numbers. 

Let  us  then  arbitrarily  choose,  for  each  element,  one  of  the  numbers 
representing  the  different  ratios  in  which  it  combines  with  100  parts  of 
oxygen,  let  us  call  this  number  the  proportional  number  for  this  element, 
and  let  us  represent  it  by  the  initial  of  its  name  ;  let  us,  for  instance,  choose 
the  largest  numbers,  that  is  those  inscribed  in  the  first  column.  In  that  case 
we  would  represent  the  combination  formed  by  100  parts  of  oxygen  and 

'  A  critieism  deserved  at  the  then  stage  of  development  of  the  atomie  theory, 
bat  which  ceased  to  be  applicable  soon  after  Laurent's  death. 

13—2 
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12*5  parts  of  hydrogen,  by  the  formula  OH,  and  consequently  the  one 
containing  100  of  oxygen  and  6*25  of  hydrogen  by  OH^  or  by  OjH.  In  like 
manner,  we  would  represent  the  compound  containing  442  parts  of  chlorine 
and  200  parts  of  sulphur  by  CIS,  and  the  one  containing  442  parts  of  chlorine 
and  66-6  parts  of  sulphur  by  ClSj  or  by  CljS  and  so  on." 

Laurent  proceeds  to  point  out  that  such  a  system  would  be 
intelligible,  but  that  if  a  language  real  or  symbolical  is  to  be 
perfect,  it  is  not  suflScient  that  to  each  idea,  as  to 
selection^  of  a  ^ach  substauce,  there  should  correspond  a  fixed  word 
raUo  for"the  ^^  *  ^^^^  Symbol  In  order  to  assist  the  memory 
proportional  and  to  supply  a  basis  for  future  reasoning,  analogies 
to  noution  .  between  diflferent  ideas  and  diflferent  substances 
^^cct*u*^*ot  should  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  analogies 
scientific.  ^  ^y^^  words  or  the  symbols  chosen  to  represent  them. 

"But  if,  as  was  supposed,  we  arbitrarily  select  for  the  proportional 
number  any  one  of  the  numbers  from  the  table  of  the  oxygen  compounds, 
this  choice  might  be  such  that  the  formulae  assigned  to  the  sulphate,  the 
selenate,  and  the  tellurate  of  potassium  became  : 

SO4K,  SeOgKj,  Te^OijKg ; 
that  those  for  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  of  potassium  and  of  leivd, 
became  ; 

CIK,     BrjK,     I3K, 
ClPb,  Br^Pb,   lePb. 
Such  a  notation  would  be  intelligible... .Biit  we  perceive  at  once  that  it 
would  singularly  embarrass  the  memory,  and  that  it  would  disguise  from  us 
a  number  of  relations  which  we  might  otherwise  realise  at  once. 

Let  us  therefore  suppose  that  instead  of  selecting  the  proportional  numbers 
arbitrarily,  we  specially  choose  those  that  comply  with  the  two 
S^"c'h'S."o°u?5    foJ'o'^^e  conditions: 

guide  the  (1)    to  represent  the  different  series  of  compounds  bv  the 

■election    of  .     \'  \, ,     ^  ,  ^ 

proportional        Simplest  possible  formulae; 

num  ers.  ^g)    to  assign  to  analogous  compounds  analogous  formulae/ 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  these  two  conditions  are  not  always 
compatible;  also  that  in  a  growing  science  the  analogies  to  be 
expressed  change  with  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  that  there- 
fore the  formulae  representing  compounds  and  the  proportional 
numbers  represented  by  the  symbols  may  require  occasional  revision. 

"  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  wrangle  over  the  invariability  of  a  number 
accepted  only  by  convention.  Let  us  add  that  the  proportional  numbers  by 
no  means  serve  the  sole  purpose  of  representing  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner  the  composition  of  substances;  striking  relations  often  exist  between 
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the  formulae^  and  the  properties  of  certain  substances,  relations  which  would 
be  completely  hidden,  if  in  the  determination  of  their  composition  the  only 
point  kept  in  view  were  that  of  the  representation  of  the  composition.  To 
illustrate  this,  I  will  employ  three  different  notations  to  represent  the  com- 
position of  certain  substances  allied  to  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  compounds 
between  which  there  are  very  remarkable  relations  of  composition,  of 
properties,  of  volume  and  of  derivation." 

Table  iiiustrat-  Laurent's  table  is  reproduced,  p.  198 :  the  values 

ing    Laurent's  ^  /.  i  .         , 

method  in  used   ui   all    three    columns    for    the    proportional 

"i^^^.  numbers  are:   0-100,  C=750,  and  H  =  6-25. 

"  Half  the  formulae  in  column  I  are  simpler  than  those  in  II  and  III. 

Looking  at  the  first  two  columns,  who  could  perceive  the  reason  why  the 
first  five  substances  are  not  attacked  by  potash',  and  why  the  boiling  point 
rises  from  the  1st  to  the  5th ;  why  the  following  five  substances 
S*e  *T"ble°  °^  ^^^  ^  decomposed  by  potash,  and  why  their  boiling  point  also 
rises  continuously?...  In  the  sequence  of  the  compounds  aa 
represented  in  columns  I  and  II,  why  is  it  that  we  pass  from  C  to  Cj,  Cg,  C4 
and  back  again  to  C  or  C, ;  and  why  do  the  compounds  when  in  the  gaseous> 
state  occupy  volumes  which  are  in  the  ratio  1:2:4? 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  third  column,  we  find  that :  (i)  The  weight  of 
carbon  remains  constant,  (ii)  The  volume  is  the  same  for  aU  the  oompounda 
(iii)  The  rise  in  the  boiling  point  from  the  1st  substance  to  the  5th,  and 
again  from  the  6th  to  the  lOth,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  five 
compounds  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  decreases  regularly,  whilst  that  of 
chlorine  increases  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  same  relation  holds  for 
the  next  five  substances,  (iv)  The  first  five  compounds,  which  are  not 
attacked  by  potash,  contain  besides  the  carbon  a  constant  number  of  four 
other  equivalents,  whilst  the  five  following  substances  contain  a  different 
number  of  equivalents,  namely  «m7." 

Laurent  pointed  out  how  th^  notation  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  between  combining  weights  or  proportional  numbers, 
and  equivalent  weights  {ante,  p.  196).  In  what  then  does  this 
difference  consist? 

The  last  chapter,  which  dealt  with  the  law  of  equivalent  ratios, 
should  have  brought  out  the  meaning  of  chemical  equivalency,  of 
the  power  possessed  by  certain  quantities  of  different  substances 

^  Laurent  here  uses  the  term  "nombres,"  but  the  sense  of  the  argument  seems 
to  require  the  translation  '*  formulae.'* 

'  Alcoholic  potash  really  acts  on  both  classes  of  substances,  but  does  so  more 
readily  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  effect  always  consists  in  the 
withdrawal  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  contained  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  producing  from  the  saturated  compounds  (e.g,  6  to  10  in  the 
table)  Bubstances  of  the  type  of  ethylene  (e.g,  1  to  5  in  the  table),  and  from 
ethylene  derivatives,  substances  of  the  type  of  acetylene  G^H,. 
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1 

Names 

All  the  quantities  represented  by  the 
formuue  of  column  III  occupy  the 
same  volume  when  gasified  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure.  Call 
this  volume  F;  then  the  volumes 
occupied  by  the  quantities  repre- 
sented by  the  formulae  of  columns  I 

Column  added  to  Laurent's  table, 
giving  the  boiling  point  (B.P.)p  the 
mode    of    formation,    and    aome 
chaiacteristic  reUtions  of  the  sub- 

I 
Simplest 
Formulae 

11 

BerseliuB' 
Formulae 

m 

Oeibaidt 

and 
Laaient'i 
FoimnlM 

stances  considered 
B.P. 

or  Oleflant  km, 
orHeavjroMrba- 
retted  hydro- 
gen 

CH.        ,^ 

Gfi,        ^ 

-103- C. 

Gas,  formed  by  dehydimting 
alcohol  with  sulphuric  add 
Combines  directly  with 
chlorine  to  form  I>utdi 
Liquid;  not  acted  on  by 

2.  Monochlor 

or  viyf*' 
chloride 

C.H.C1     ^ 

CHrfa,^^ 

w 

-18- 

Gas,  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  ethy- 
lene chloride.  CACU. 
Combines  directly  wiOi 
chlorine,  forming  CaH|Cls 

3.  Diohlor 
ethylene 

GHa 

CHsCl,    ^ 

n 

C,HC1, 

yr 

Liquid,  formed  by  the  action 
of    alcoholic    potash   and 

ride,  C,HsCl,.  Combine* 
directly  wtth  dilorine, 
forming  C,HiCl4 

of  alcoholic  potash  on 
QiH^l4  (dlchlor  ethylene). 
Combines  directly  with 
chlorine,  forming  C|HC1( 

4.  Trichlor 
ethylene 

c^ou    ^ 

001.       ,y 

121* 

5.  Tetr«5hlor 
ethylene, 

of  carbon 

CCla 

IF 

c^ 

Liquid,  obtained  by  strongly 
heating  perchloride  of  car- 
bon, which  is  reformed  by 
action  of  dry  chlorine  in 
the  sunUght 

&  Dutch  Uquid, 
or  Ethylene 

chloride, 
or  Dlchlor 

ethane 

"^      4F 

C^H^Cl, 

84' 1 

Liquid,  formed  by  diraet 
combination  of  chlorine 
with  ethylene.    Action  of 

gives  vlnvl  chloride.  Chlo- 

not  addition  products 

7.  Chlor  ethylene 

chloride, 

or  Trichlor 

ethane 

CH.C1,    ^ 

C,H,Cla 

74  y 

Liquid,  formed  by  the  sub- 
stituting action  of  chlorine 
on  ethyl  chloride,  CtHjCl 

8.  Dichlorethylenc 

chloride, 
or  Tetrachlor 
ethane 

9.  Trichlor  ethy- 

lene chloride, 
or  Pentachlor 
ethane 

CHCls 

CH,CU    ^ 

C,HiCl« 

135' 

Liquid.  obUined  by  the  sab- 
Btituting  action  of  chlorine 
on  ethylene  chloride 

CHCI5 

V 

C,H,C1„^^ 

CjHCls 

isr 

Liquid,  formed  by  substitu- 
tion of  chlorine  in  C,H^, 
oraddiUontoCsHCl»  With 
alcoholic  potash  givesC^Clf 

10.  Tetrachlor  ethy-  • 
lene  chloride, 
or  Hexachlor       OClg 

ethane,                            kV 
or  Perchloride 
of  carbon 

CCl.        ^ 

Ci01« 

»» 

185« 
(M.P.) 

Ciystalllne  solid,  obtained  as 
Oie   final  product  of  the  > 
chlorinatlon    of    ethylene 
chloride  or  ethyl  chknide. 
Decomposed   by  alcoholic 
potash 

^  A  substance  of  the  same  composition  as  Dutch  Liquid  is  known  which  boila 
at  69°. 
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to  produce   the  same   chemical  effect.     Those  quantities  of  all 
the  different  bases  which  neutralise  10000  or  any  other  amount 
— provided  it  is  the  same— of  an  acid,  are  equivalent 
wr*htSl*"'  as  regards   neutralising  power;    the   quantities  of 

Meaning  of  oxvgen  and  sulphur,  which  combine  with  the  same 
equivalency.  amount  of  lead,  are  equivalent  as  regards  com- 
bination with  that  metal ;  the  weights  of  zinc  and 
aluminium  which  evolve  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen  from  dilute 
acid  are  equivalent  as  regards  their  action  on  the  acid,  etc.  The 
conception  of  equivalency,  which,  through  Richter's  neutralisation 
work,  arose  from  a  study  of  compounds,  was  soon  extended  to 
elements  when  Richter  himself  recognised  that  the  quantities  of 
two  metals  equivalent  in  their  action  on  acids  were  also  equivalent 
in  their  power  of  combining  with  oxygen.  Equivalency  always 
implies  equality  in  the  effect  produced  by  two  substances  on  a 
third.  This  is  what  Laurent,  in  continuation  of  his  discussion  of 
proportional  numbers,  says  on  the  subject  of  equivalents : 

^^If  we  take  a  quantity  of  the  nitrate  or  the  sulphate  of  silver  containing 
\Z50  parts  by  weight  of  the  metal,  and  if  copper,  or  lead,  or  iron,  or  potassium 
is  added,  we  shall  find  that : 

1350  parts  of  silver  are  displaced  by  1300  parts  of  lead, 
„  „  „  „  400  parts  of  copper, 

„  „  „  „  350  parts  of  iron, 

„  y,  „  „  490  parts  of  potassium. 

And  since  the  nitrates  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  i)otassium  thus  formed  have 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  nitrate  of  silver,  we  may  say  that  1300  parts 
of  lead,  400  of  copper,  350  of  iron,  and  490  of  potassium  play  the  same  part, 
fulfil  the  same  functions  as  1350  parts  of  silver,  or  shortly,  that  they  are  its 
equivalents.... Hence,  to  find  the  equivalents  of  two  substances,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  exhibit  analogies  in  their  properties." 

He  goes  on  to  show  how  one  and  the  same  substance  may  have 
different  equivalents,  according  to  the  reaction  involved.  Thus 
perchlorate  of  potash,  which  in  700  parts  contains 
Laurent  on  442  of  chlorinc,  cxhibits  many  important  analogies 
Th^Mme^ub-  ^^^^  permanganate  of  potash,  which  differs  from  it 
•tancc  may         in  Composition,  only  by  containing  700  of  mancfancse 

have    different        .        ,      ^     r  xu      a Aa     r     ui      •  i.    x  i       •  •  x 

equivaienta.  lu  placc  of  the  442  of  chlonnc ;  but  analogies  exist 
also  between  sulphates  and  manganates  in  which 
200  of  sulphur  are  equivalent  to  350  of  manganese ;  and  finally, 
when  deduced  from  another  state  of  oxidation,  the  equivalent  of 
manganese  becomes  233. 
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''Hence  by  the  method  of  equivalency  we  should  arrive  at  the  inference 
that  manganese  has  three  equivalents  at  least,  viz.,  700,  350,  and  233.  I  will 
add  that  to  me  this  conclusion  seems  correct.  As  I  have  said  already,  the 
equivalent  depends  on  function,  and  hence  if  a  substance  performs  different 
functions,  it  may  have  different  equivalents.  We  must  therefore  say:  the 
equivalent  of  manganese  is  700  when  it  fulfils  the  function  of  chlorine, 
350  when  it  plays  the  part  of  sulphur  in  manganates,  and  that  in  the  manganic 
salts  it  is  233.  To  the  question :  what  is  the  equivalent  of  such  and  such 
a  substance?  there  should  therefore  always  be  added  the  words:  'when  it 
performs  such  and  such  a  function.'" 

Accordingly,  in  any  statement  concerning  equivalency,  we 
should  always  expect  to  find  the  names  and  quantities  of  two 
substances,  and  the  reaction  in  which  these  parti- 
The  equivalent  cipatc.  But  if  the  two  substauces  considered  are 
elements.  elements,  and  the  one   is  the  standard  amount  of 

the  standard  element;  and  if  we  recognise  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  value,  we  arrive  at 
the  conception  of  the  equivalent  weight  of  an  element  which  is : 
The  amount  which  is  of  equal  chemical  value  to  the  standard,  that 
is,  which  will  replace  the  standard  in  its  compounds.  Thus,  32 
of  sulphur  are  replaced  by  16  of  oxygen,  when  a  sulphide  is 
heated  in  air  and  thereby  changed  to  an  oxide,  etc.,  etc. 

Obviously  if  the  standard  is  the  same  there  must  be  a  close 

connection  between   the   combining  weight   and   the  equivalent 

weight  of  an  element,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  equivalent 

ratios  according  to  which  the  quantities  which  are  equivalent  to 

each  other  are  also  the  quantities  which  will  combine  with  each 

other. 

A »i  of  element  il  \         ,.  ,, 

\  combines  with  x  of  element  M. 
T  standard  amount  of  standard  element  / 

.*.  m,  or  2m,  or  3wi,  etc.  of  A  will,  if  combination  is  possible,  combine  with  1, 
or  2,  or  3,  etc.  times  the  standard  amount  of  the  standard  element 

Hence,  if  referred  to  the  same  standard,  the  numerical  values 
for  the  combining  weight  and  the  equivalent  weight  are  the  same, 
or  simple  whole  multiples  of  one  another,  and  the 
If  the  standard  two  terms  may  without  error  be  considered  sjti- 
Se  numlrUai  ouymous,  as  is  usually  done.  But  all  the  same  it 
IqiiWaie^ntand  would  be  Well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  certain 
the  combining     difference  in  the  conception  of  the  two  quantities: 

weight  is   the  .  />       .  ,  , 

same.  equivalent  weight  reterrmg  to  elements  and  com- 

pounds alike,  combining  weight  to  elements  only: 
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Definition 
comprising 
combining 
and  equivalent 
weights. 
The    symbolic 
representation 
of  compounds 
involves : 
(t)    Accurate 
knowledge    of 
the  combining 
weights  of  the 
constituent 
elements. 
(ii)   Extensive 
study  of   the 
properties    of 
the    com- 
pounds. 


the  equivalent,  that  which  is  equal  to  something  else  in  its  relations 
to  a  third  substance,  refers  to  equality  of  function,  whilst  the  com- 
bining weight  refers  simply  to  composition,  to  the  quantity  of  one 
substance  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  another. 

And  so  the  two  terms  may  be  included  in  the  definition :  The 
coinbining  or  eqidvalent  weight  of  an  element  is  that  amount  of 
it  which  will  combine  with,  or  which  will  replace 
the  standard  amount  of  the  standard  element,  or  the 
quantities  of  any  other  element  equivalent  to  this. 

Laurent's  treatment  of  the  subject  of  combining 
weights  or  proportional  numbers  has  shown  how  it 
is  possible  by  means  of  these  to  represent,  not 
only  the  quantitative  composition  of  compounds,  but 
also  their  mutual  relations  as  exhibited  in  the 
graduation  of  their  physical  properties  and  in  their 
reactions  of  formation  and  decomposition.  Two 
things  are  required  for  this  purpose:  (i)  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  combining 
weights  of  each  element  concerned ;  (ii)  an  extensive 
study  of  the. chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  substances 
into  the '  composition  of  which  these  elements  enter,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  which  simple  multiple  or  sub-multiple  of 
the  one  accurately  determined  combining  weight  shall  be  chosen 
for  the  symbol  weight,  and  which  multiples  of  the  simplest 
formulae  will  best  represent  the  compounds.  It  is  proposed  to 
treat  here  of  the  first  of  these  requirements  only,  the  second  one 
being,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  most  readily  met  by 
the  application  of  the  molecular  theory,  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  object  of  all  combining  weight  determinations  is  to  as- 
certain, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  utmost  possible  accuracy, 
the  quantities  of  the  different  elements  which  combine 
with  or  replace  16000  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen. 
The  general  method  for  achieving  this  consists  in  a 
determination  of  the  ratio  between  the  element  of 
unknown  combining  weight  and  one  or  more  other 
elements  with  which  it  combines  or  interacts,  and 
the  combining  weight  of  which  is  known.  Obviously, 
the  more  direct  the  method,  the  greater  is  the 
probable   accuracy.      The    following   may    serve   as   examples   of 


The   deter- 
mination  of 
the   combin- 
ing weights. 
The   general 
principle. 
Examples    of 
the  application 
of  different 
methods. 
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methods  frequently  employed   in  combining  weight  determina- 
tions. 

(1)    Determination  of  {he  composition  of  the  oxide.     This  of 
course  is  an  absolutely  direct  method. 

(x)  Ratio  of  the 

^nStucnts^f  (^)     Carbonic  acid  is  synthesised  by  burning  a 

an  oxide  or        kuowu  weiffht   of  purc   carbou  in  excess  of  pure 

other  binary  ii  .1        t>  t*  «i*^jj 

compound.  oxygcn,  and    the    oxide    formed    is    collected  and 

weighed. 

Roflcoe  in  burning  transparent  Cape  diamonds  used  in  six  experiments 
6 '4406  grams  and  obtained  23'6114  grams  of  carbonic  acid. 

.'.  17*1708  of  oxygen  combine  with  6*4406  of  carbon 
16000         „  „  „        6*002        „ 

(ii)  The  combining  weight  of  hydrogen  is  deduced  from  the 
composition  of  the  oxide  water. 

The  data  given  before  (p.  76)  relating  to  Morley*s  complete  syntheses  of 
water  show  that,  in  nine  experiments,  a  total  quantity  of  33*2435  grams  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  2639387  grams  of  oxygen,  to  form  297*1766  grams 
of  water. 

.*.  16  oxygen  combine  with  20152  hydrogen  (from  the  ratio  ox.  :  hyd.) 
„  „  „         20149  hydrogen  (from  the  ratio  water  :  ox.). 

(iii)  The  composition  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  of  lead,  of  zinc, 
of  cadmium,  of  mercury,  of  phosphorus,  etc.  has  been  determined 
either  by  synthesising  or  by  analysing  the  oxide.  With  the  prin- 
ciple the  same,  the  experimental  method  may  take  different  forms. 

Harden  dissolved  a  known  weight  of  pure  mercuric  oxide  in 
potassium  cyanide,  and  weighed  the  mercury  separated  on  electro- 
lysis.— Schrotter  burnt  a  known  weight  of  pure  amorphous 
phosphorus  in  dry  oxygen  and  weighed  the  oxide  formed. — 
Berzelius  and  several  successive  experimenters  found  the  com- 
position of  copper  oxide  by  weighing  the  metallic  copper  left  after 
a  known  weight  of  the  oxide  had  been  reduced  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  etc.,  etc. 

The  analysis  or  synthesis  of  any  binary  compound  containing 
one  element  of  accurately  known  combining  weight  is  in  principle 
so  closely  allied  to  the  above,  that  mention  may  here  be  made  of 
it.  Chlorides,  bromides,  and  sulphides  are  the  compounds  that 
have  been  utilised  for  the  purpose. 
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Richards  and  Cushmann  reduced  a  known  weight  of  pure  nickel  hromide 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  and  weighed  the  residual  metal 

Thej  found  in  eight  experiments  that  a  total  of  24*28947  grams  of  nickel 
bromide  gave  6*52286  grams  of  nickel. 

.'.  17*76662  of  bromine  combine  with  6*52285  of  nickel 
and  79*966,  x,e.  the  comb,  wt         „  „  29*365         „ 

(2)  Analysis  of  salts  which  under  the  action  of  heat  break  up 
into  two  oxides,  a  non-volatile  basic  oxide,  and  a  volatile  acidic 
(a)  Ratio  be-  oxide.  A  great  many  carbonates,  nitrates,  and  sul- 
*^"h  *f  *  phates  and  salts  of  organic  acids  decompose  in  this 

salt  and  that  manner,  a  certain  weight  of  the  pure  salt  leaving 
oxide*it  ^orT-  behind  a  certain  weight  of  the  oxide.  Independent 
*"°**  experiment  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  constant 

ratio  between  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  acidic  oxide  and 
that  combined  with  the  metal  in  the  basic  oxide*;  and  if  we  also 
know  accurately  the  combining  weight  of  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen, 
or  the  sulphur,  we  have  all  the  data  required  for  the  calculation, 
the  object  of  which  always  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  metal 
combined  with  16  of  oxygen  in  the  residual  oxide.  Since  it  has 
been  found  that  in  carbonates  twice  as  much  oxygen  is  combined 
with  the  carbon  as  with  the  metal,  in  nitrates  five  times  as  much 
with  the  nitrogen  as  with  the  metal,  and  in  sulphates  three  times 
as  much  with  the  sulphur  as  with  the  metal,  we  have  the  general 
relation : 

j (1201  carbon    +  32  oxygen) 
(Comb.  wt.  of  metal  +  16  oxygen)  :  -1(2808  nitrogen  +  80  oxygen)  • 

((3207  sulphur  -»-48  oxygen)- 
=  wt.  residual  oxide  :  (wt.  salt  —  wt.  residual  oxide). 

(i)    Erdmann  and  Marchand  found  in  six  experiments  that  a  total  of 
158*2712  grams  of  calcium  carbonate  left  88*6887  grams  of  lime. 
.*.  (2r+ 16)  :  (44*01) -88*6887  :  69*5825, 

.*.  ^as combining  weight  of  calcium  =^40*10. 

(ii)    Svanberg  found  in  four  experiments  that  a  total  of 

33*79035  grams  of  lead  nitrate  left  on  ignition  22*7754  grams  of  oxide. 
.*.  (>Vr+16)  :  (108*08)  =  22-7754  :  11*01495, 

.  * .  iT = combining  weight  of  lead  =  207*47. 

^  The  data  given  on  p.  182  referring  to  Berzelius'  synthesis  of  lead  sulphate  are 
an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  these  ratios  have  been  found. 
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(iii)    The  calcination  of  the  sulphate  is  a  method  which  has  been  much 
used,  notably  in  the  case  of  magnesium,  copper,  zinc,  aluminium. 
Baubigny  found  in  two  experiments  that  a  total  of 
6*2135  grams  of  anhydrous  aluminium  sulphate  gave  1*8537  of  alumina. 
.-.  (jr+16) :  (80-07)  =  1-8637  :  4-3598, 

.'.  Jr=  combining  weight  of  aluDodniums  18*045. 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  chloride  or  bromide  by  ascertaining  the 

amount  of  silver  required  for  interaction  with  all 
bctvJeen*°the  *^  chlorine  OT  bromine  contained  in  the  weight  of 
hSiSean°dthat  ^^'^^^  taken,  OT  by  weighing  the  silver  halidt 
of  the  silver  resulting  from  this  reaction.  The  antecedent  data 
with  it.  required  are  the  combining  weights  of  the  halogen 

and  of  silver. 

(comb.  wt.  X  +  comb.  wt.  halogen) :  (comb.  wt.  silver) 

=  wt.  of  halide  taken :  wt.  of  silver  interacting  with  it ; 
or 
(comb.  wt.  X  +  comb.  wt.  halogen)  :  (comb.  wt.  silver 

+  comb.  wt.  halogen) 
=  wt.  of  halide  taken :  wt.  of  silver  halide  obtained. 

This  is  a  method  of  very  general  application  and  one  which 
lends  itself  to  very  exact  measurements,  owing  to  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  reaction  and  the  great  accuracy  with  which 
the  combining  weights  of  silver  and  of  the  halogens  are  known. 

Richards  and  Baxter  found  in  six  experiments  that  a  total  of  13*27104  gms. 
of  nickel  bromide  interacted  with  13-10434  gms.  of  silver  giving  22*81273  gms. 
of  silver  bromide. 

.*.  (Z+ 79-965)  :  107*93  =  1327104  :  1310434, 
.-.  X«comb.  wt.  of  nickel =29*348, 
and 

(X+ 79-955)  :  (107*93 +  79955)  =13*27104  :  22-81273, 
.*.  Z=comb.  wt.  of  nickel =29-345. 

(4)  A  compound  of  the  elevfient  of  unknown  combining  weight 
with  elements  of  known  combining  weights  is  changed  into  another 

compound  containing  besides  the  element  of  unknown 
tween*the  ^^  Combining  lueight  others  of  known  combining  weight 
weights  of  two  The  change  of  chloride  to  nitrate  or  sulphate  is 

salts    contain-  .  P  -r»    /.       •  i       i  /cw 

ing  the  same     a  case  in  pomt.     Refemnff  back  to  (2)  we  can  put 

weight  of  the        J.        ^,  ^  °  ^    ^  ^ 

metal    of    un-        Qircctly  : 

bCr; welgSi:    (^  +  le + losos)  =  (z + le + 8007) 

=  wt.  of  nitrate :  wt.  of  sulphate?. 
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Turner  determined  the  ratio  between  barium  nitrate  and  barium  sulphate, 
and  found  as  the  mean  of  three  experiments  that : 

112028  of  nitrate  correspond  to  100*00  of  sulphate. 

.-.  (Z+ 12408) :  (Z+96-07)=  112-028  :  100. 

jr= combining  weight  of  barium  » 136*8. 

Instead  of  adding  more  examples  of  general  methods,  this 
chapter  will  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a  short  account  of  Stas' 
determinations  of  certain  of  the  combining  weights 
nation  of  the  used  as  antecedent  data  in  the  most,  usual  t}rpes  of 
^ffht»"of  indirect  determinations.  His  work  supplies  material 
silver,  chlorine      for  the  Calculation  (in  terms  of  the  oxycfen  standard) 

and  potassium.  ...  .  . 

of  the  combining  weights  of  silver,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  lead. 
For  several  of  these  elements — silver  notably — a  number  of  in- 
dependent values  are  obtained,  and  the  admirable  concordance  of 
these  is  a  proof  alike  of  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  Stas'  work  and 
of  the  exactness  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination.  A  set  of 
experiments  from  which  the  combining  ratios  of  silver,  chlorine 
and  potassium,  in  terms  of  oxygen,  can  be  deduced,  will  be  dealt 

with  first.  Obviously  to  find  these  three  values  in 
The  terms  of  oxygen,  three  measurements  relatively  to 

inmti||«ted  compouuds  Containing  the  four  elements  are  required, 
p^ssium  "^^^    substances   investigated   were:    (i)   potassium 

chlorate    and       chlorate  coutaininfif  potassium,  chlorine  and  oxyeen, 

chloride,   and  ,        ,  .   ,  i,  •  ,  ^fi       ' 

silver  chloride,     and   which   readily   gives   up   the   oxygen,  passing 
to  potassium  chloride,  (ii)  potassium  chloride,  and 
(iii)  silver  chloride. 

Since  elements  combine  with  each  other  in  ratios  which  are 
those  of  their  combining  weights  or  of  simple  whole  multiples  of 
these,  it  follows  that  if  we  can  ascertain  the  quantity  of  potassium 
chloride  obtained  from  the  chlorate  by  the  loss  of  1  or  2,  or  3,  etc. 
combining  weights  of  oxygen,  this  will  be  an  amount  of  chloride 
containing  integral  numbers  of  combining  weights  of  chlorine  and 
potassium ;  that  the  amount  of  silver  required  to 
I5j.^o"siiv2!  precipitate  all  the  chlorine  in  this  amount  of  chloride 
chlorine,    and      must   be  a  combininc:  weififht   of  silver:  that   the 

potassium,  i»       i  i      •  ^  i  i  •  •   i         i  • 

expressed  in       amount   of  chlonne    found   to   combine   with    this 

ratios:**   ****        amount  of  silver  in  silver  chloride  is  the  combining 

weight  of  chlorine ;  and  that  the  difference  between 

the  above  amount  of  potassium  chloride  and  the  combining  weight 
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of  chlorine  so  found  is  a  combining  weight  of  potassium.  The 
manner  of  finding  each  of  these  ratios  will  become  apparent  fix)m 
the  following. 

1.     The  ratio  in  potassium  chlorate  of 

potassium  chlorate : potassium  chloride ^a:b. 

I.    Potassium 

chlorate:  /.  oxygcu  combined  in  a  chlorate  with 

chloride.  b  (chloriue  +  potassium) =  (a  —  6) 

.'.  (chlorine  +  potassium)  combined  with 

m  X  16,  that  is,  with  an  integral  number  of  combining 

weights  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  itself  containing  an 

integral  number  of  combining  weights  of  chlorine  and  ^  , 

potassium =  -.      ~,^  . 

(a-6) 

The  knowledge  that  another  compound  between  potassium, 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  is  called  potassium  perchlorate,  con- 
tains, for  the  same  amount  of  chlorine  and  potassium,  J  the  amount 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  chlorate,  indicates  that  in  these 
substances  there  are  present  3  and  4  combining  weights  of  oxygen 
respectively  and  that  m  should  be  put  equal  to  3.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  number  of  combining  weights  of  chlorine 
and  potassium  in  the  chloride,  and  the  simplest  provisional  as- 
sumption of  1  combining  weight  of  each  may  therefore  be  made. 
The  correctness  of  these  inferences  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  combining  weight  of  chlorine  deduced  on  this  supposition,  that 
potassium  chlorate  is  KCIO,,  gives  for  hydrochloric  acid  the  simple 
formula  HCl,  which  perfectly  represents  the  chemical  properties 
and  chemical  analogies  of  that  substance. 

2.  The  ratio  in  the  interaction  between  solutions  of  potassium 
chloride  and  silver  nitrate  of 

potassium  chloride  :  silver    =     c:d. 

a.      Potassium  ' 

chioride:siiver.       .    ^.j^^^  interacting  with  ^-^ 

chloride,  that  is  with  the  amount  containing  a  ^  ,     , 

combining  weight  of  chlorine,  and  which  there-  . — 

fore  must  be  the  combining  weight  of  silver =s    ^    ~    ^ 

c 

3.  The  ratio  in  silver  chloride  of 

v.rch"rid.'"-  silver  .saver  chloride   =   e:/. 
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486 


.d 


/.  chlorine  uniting  with  i 

the  above  found  combining  weight  of  silver,  .  ^, 

and  which  therefore  must  be  the  combining  ^ ja-^-(/~^) 

weight  of  Marine =  ^ 


c.e 


d.{/-eh 


veigkt  of 
From  this  the  combining  weight  of  potassium  follows  as 

48ft        (^•'^•<-^~"V      486    /^     ( 

(a  —  fe)  c.e  (a  - 6)  \  c.e      J ' 

The  experimental  methods  employed  for  the  determination  of 
these  ratios  and  the  results  obtained  have  in  part  been  given 
already. 

1.  The  ratio  potassium  chlorate  :  potassium  chloride  =  a:b. 
Two  methods  were  used  for  the  reduction  of  the  chlorate: 
(i)  Heating  the  salt,  when  potassium  chloride  and  oxygen  are 
formed,  (ii)  Evaporation  of  the  salt  with  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  potassium  chloride,  water, 
and  chlorine  result*;  the  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  all  the  products  of  the  reactions  except 
the  potassium  chloride  are  volatile  and  can  therefore 
be  removed.  Elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  incomplete  reduction  and  mechanical  loss 
by  spurting. 


The    eatperi- 
mental    deter* 
tnination    of 
the     above 
three    ratios. 
I.    Potaaaium 
chlorate 
chancfed  to 
potassium 
chloride. 


The  results  were : 


(i)   Ignition  of  the 
chlorate. 


Wt.  of  chlorate 

taken = a. 

69-8730 

821260 

86-5010 

132-9230 

127-2126 


Wt.  of  chloride 
left  =  &. 

42-5094 
49-9648 
52-6306 
80-8800 
77-4023 


(ii)  Evaporation  of 
the  chlorate  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 


498-6355 

59-727 
95-7975 
147-318 

302-8425 


303-3870 

36-3440 
58-2955 
89-6340 

184-2735 


Oxygen 
=  a-b, 
27-3636 
321612 
33-8705 
52O430 
49-8102 

195-2485 

23-3830 
37-5020 
57-6840 

118-5690 


1  KGlOj,  heated  =  EC1  + 30 

/        /  / 

KCIO, + m .  HCl  =z  KCl  +  8H,0  +  6C1  +  (m  -  6)  HOI. 
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-  Substituting  in  the  equations  the  values  for  the  total  quantities  of 
chlorate  used  and  of  chloride  obtained  in  each  set  of  determinations,  we  get : 

48  b 
(comb.  wt.  potassium + comb.  wt.  chlorine)  =     --, . 


and 


48.303-3870    _  ^^^ 
=  -[96-2485— ^^-^^^ 

48.184-2735 
■     118-5690       ^^^^ 
Mean =74-592. 


2.  The  ratio  potassiwni  chloride  :  diver  =^c:d. 
The  method  is  in  principle  and  in  detail  identical  with 
that  described  (p.  149)  for  ascertaining  the  ratio  ammonium 
chloride  :  silver.  Nearly  equivalent  quantities  of 
the  chloride  and  silver  were  weighed  out,  the  silver 
was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  chloride  added  and 
the  slight  excess  of  silver  determined  by  titration 
with  standard  sodium  chloride  solution.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  case  of  the  mixing  of  the  ammonium 
chloride  with  the  silver  solution,  which  in  some  cases  was  done 
at  100°,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  in  the  silver  solution  was  first 
neutralised  to  prevent  any  loss  of  volatile  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  the 
case  under  consideration  this  neutralisation  was  not  required. 
The  results  were : 


3.  Precipitation 
of  the  chlorine 
in  potassium 
chloride  by  sil- 
ver in  solution. 


Weight  of  chloride 
taken  =  c, 
7-450 
7-460 
7-460 
7-460 
7-460 
2-0946 
1-98686 
4-4786 
4-7041 
7-09362 
8-88806 
9-66160 
8-10100 
22-3600 
4-12706 
3-26616 
6-88846 
6-17232 
3-83415 
3-84461 
419350 
6-18237 
3-69191 

146-70776 


Weight  of  silver  required  to 
interact  with  the  chloride =(1. 
10-7807 
10-7810 
10-78094 
10-7809 
10-7811 

303086 

2-87628 

6-48090 

6-80720 
10-26470 
12-8617 
13-98165 
11-72363 
32-3428 

5-97225 

4-72508 

8-62137 

7-48502 

5-64863 

5-6635 

6-0684 

7-49967 

519780 

210-85488 
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Substituting  the  values  for  the  total  quantities  in  the  equation  we  get : 


^  .d 


Combining  weight  of  silver —^^ 


c 
74-592 .  210-8549 


-107*943. 


146-7078 

3.     The  ratio  silver  :  silver  chloride  =  e  :  /. 

Stas*  synthesis  of  silver  chloride  has  already  been  dealt  with 

in  the  chapter  on  fixity  of  composition  (p.  146),  and  it  has  been 

shown  there  how  %he  following  numbers  have  been 

3.  Synthesis  of  •      j      x 

silver  chloride.        amved   at. 


Weight  of  silver =« 

Weight 

of  silver  chloride  =/ 

91-462 

121-4993 

69-86736 

92-8146 

101-619 

134-861 

108-549 

144-207 

399-661 

530-920 

99-9926 

132-8382 

98-3140 

130-602 

969-35485  12877420 

Substituting  the  values  for  the  total  quantities  in  the  equation  we  get : 

486 


(a-b) 


d^if-e) 


Combining  weight   of  chlorine  > 

=  107-943.318-3871     35.454^ 
969-3649         ='»*^ 

.*.  Combining  weight  of  potassium  »  74-592-  36-464      b39*138. 

Another  value  for  the  combining  weight  of  silver  can  be 
deduced  from  Stas'  complete  analyses  of  silver  iodate  and  complete 

syntheses  of  silver  iodide,  dealt  with  in  the  chapter 
o?*slwSr*^d  ^^  conservation  of  mass  (pp.  65  et  seq,);  a  value 
ted'from^stis"  ^^^  ^^^  Combining  weight  of  iodine  is  obtained 
complete  ana-  at  the  Same  time.  The  equations  are  the  same  as 
iSIte°«nd^*'  thoso  abovc  deduccd  for  the  relations  between 
8ihIlr*lodidef      potassium  chlorate,  potassium  chloride,  and  silver; 

only  that  two  equations  suffice,  the  number  of 
elements  of  unknown  combining  weight  being  not  more  than  two. 

p.  14 
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1.    The  ratio  in  silver  iodate  of 

(Mver  +  iodine)  :  oxygen  ^b  :  r. 
For  the  same  reasons  as  those  given  before  (p.  206) 

486 

(comb.  wt.  silver  +  comb.  wt.  iodine)  = , 

r 

but  for  r  we  have  two  independent  values : 

(i)  the  directly  determined  weight  of 
oxygen  obtained  by  heating  a  of 
iodate  =  8 

(ii)  the  difference  between  a  the  weight 
of  iodate  taken  and  b  the  weight  of 
iodide  formed  =  (a  —  6) 

486 
.• .  (comb.  wt.  silver  +  comb.  wt.  iodine)  =  — (i) 


486 


.(ii). 


(a-b) 
2.     The  ratio  in  silver  iodide  of 

silver  :  silver  iodide  =^d  :  p 

486   .         .     .         486  d 
.•.  comb.  wt.  silver  =  silver  in  —  silver  iodide  =  — .  -  , 

r  r    p 

but  for  p  also  we  have  two  independent  values : 

(i)  the  directly  determined  weight  of 
iodide  produced  from  d  of  silver  =  c 

(ii)  the  sum  of  d,  the  weight  of  silver, 
and  q,  the  weight  of  iodine  which 
had  combined  =((i  +  g) 

.       ^     .,  486  d  r\ 

.*.  comb.  wt.  silver  =  —  .-    (i) 

r     c 


486      d 


r   *d  +  g' 


.(ii). 


detennination  The  values  for  the  quantities  a,  6,  etc.,  have  been  given  on 
of  the  •bove      pp.  70,  68,  and  are : 
two  ratios.           ^^ 

1.     Iodate  B>  a  Iodide =6  Oxygen  »«  (Iodate -Iodide) -a -J 

98-2681  81-5880  16-6815  16-6801 

1567859  130-1755  26-6084  26-6104 

255-0540  211-7635  43*2899  432905 
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SubBtituting  in  the  equations  the  suniB  obtained  by  adding  the  results 
of  the  individual  detenninations  gives : 

n      u  -^      1         .  u  ^      jt'  48^      48.211-7636     «^^  ^^. 

Comb.  wt.  silver  +  comb.  wt.  iodine  =  —  =  —     ^  ^^ — « 234*805 

S  4o*2o«7tf 


485      48.211-7633 


a-^c 


43-2900 

Mean -234 


234-801. 


2.  Silvered 
27^223 
39*8405 
38-0795 
136-3547 
82-3601 
324-2571 


Iodine  «  q        Silver  iodide — e     Silver  +  iodine  "d-^q 


32-4665 
46-8282 
44-7599 

160-2752 
96-7964 

381-1262 


60-0860 

86-6653 

-  82-8375 

296-6240 

179-1590 

705-3718 


60-0888 

86-6687 

82-8394 

296-6299 

179-1565 

705-3833 


Substitution  of  these  values  in  the  equation  gives  : 
Combining  weight  of  silver  «  — .  -        =  234-8 


324-2571 
•  705-3718 

324-2571 


486      d        Q_        ^ 
^T-rfT:^^'^^'®^^- 705-3833 


-107-938 


:  107-937. 


and  henoe: 

Combining  weight  of  iodine=(234'803-  107-1 


Mean  » 107-9375. 
=126-866. 


The  numbers  above  quoted  and  made  the  basis  of  the  combining 
weight  calculations  do  not  comprise  all  the  work  done  by  Stas  on 
the  determination  of  the  composition  of  silver  iodide  and  silver 
iodate ;  there  are  a  great  many  other  analyses  and  syntheses  by 
difference.     The  concordance  of  the  results  throughout  is  excellent. 

The  following  are  therefore  the  values  for  the  combining 
weights  determined  in  the  two  sets  of  experiments  of  Stas  just 
considered : 


Results  for  the 
comb,  weights 
of  silver, 
chlorine, 
iodine,    and 
potassium. 


Silver         =  107-943  and  107-937 
Chlorine     =    36-464 
Iodine         =  126'866 
Potassium  =    39'138. 


The  two  values  for  silver  differ  from  each  other  only  by  -006 
per  cent.  A  number  of  other  methods  were  also  used  for  finding 
the  combining  weight  of  silver.  Determinations  were  made  of  the 
composition  of  silver  chlorate  and  chloride,  of  silver  bromate  and 

14—2 
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bromide,  quite  analogous  to  those  of  silver  iodate  and  iodide  given 
above ;  of  silver  sulphate  and  silver  sulphide,  in  which  the  sulphide 
was  synthesised  and  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  sulphate  foimd  by 
heating  the  salt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  when  metallic  silver 
remains  behind. 

The  values  obtained  for  the  combining  weight  of  silver  were : 

„      '    ,        ^.      potass,  chlorate       ,  potass,  chloride      ,^„^.„ 

From  the  ratios  ^-- ri — rr-  and  ^ ., =  107-943. 

potass,  cnlonde  silver 

silver  iodate  ,         silver  —  in'7Q^'7 

"      "       "       silver  iodide  silver  iodide       "~    , 

silver  chlorate  ,  silver  _    o^-qam 

"      "       \      silver  chloride  silver  chloride    "" 

silver  bromate         ,  silver  _in7«Q9^^ 

"      "       "       silver  bromide  silver  bromide   "" 

silver  sulphate    ^^j  silver  ^107-9270. 

"       "       "       silver  sulphide  silver  sulphide 

Stas'  determinations  of  combining  ratios  have  served  and  are 
still  serving  chemists  as  the  model,  perhaps  more  truly  as  the  ideal 
of  what  such  measurements  should  be,  and  the  faith  he  himself 
had  in  them  has  been  amply  justified.  He  concludes  the 
NouveUes  Becherches  by  saying: 

'*  Having  reached  the  end  of  this  long  research,  I  venture  to  express  the 
wish  that  some  chemist  of  sufficiently  established  scientific  authority  would 
take  the  trouble  to  check  any  one  of  my  fundamental  results,  and  to  publish 
the  numbers  obtained  in  such  an  investigation.  Without  any  reservation 
whatever  will  I  submit  to  bis  verdict." 


ym] 
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APPENDIX. 


A  SELECTION  OF  COMBINING  WEIGHT    VALUES. 


An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  combining  ratios  of  the  elements 
being  of  paramount  importance  in  chemistry,  it  is  proposed  to 
supplement  the  preceding  examples  of  how  certain  of  these 
quantities  have  been  determined  by  a  tabular  representation  of 
the  results  obtained  for  some  of  the  more  commonly  occurring 
elements.  This  must  be  prefaced  by  a  short  theoretical  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  guiding  us  in  our  selection  of  the  value 
termed  the  "general  mean  value,"  and  in  the  attendant  evaluation 
of  the  quantity  termed  the  "  probable  error." 

For  the  combining  weight  of  nearly  every  element  we  have  a 
number  of  independent  values,  the  result  of  the  work  of  diflferent 
observers  who  had  employed  different  methods.  With  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  Stas*  determinations  for  silver  and  Morley's  for 
hydrogen,  the  values  obtained  by  different  methods,  and  even 
those  obtained  by  the  same  method  when  used  by  different 
observers,  show  less  agreement  than  the  individual  values  in  a 
set  of  measurements  made  by  the  same  observer  working  by  the 
same  method. 

Thus,  in  the  determination  of  the  combining  weight  of  arsenic 
from  the  composition  of  the  chloride  and  bromide  respectively,  the 
following  results  were  obtained : 


Dnmas'  determination  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween arsenic  chloride  and  the  silver 
required  to  interact  with  all  the 
chlorine  contained  in  the  chloride 


100  of  silver 
react  with 
the  follow-  = 
ing  weights 
of  anenic 
chlorides  a 


Comb.  wt.  arsenic 
comb.  wt.  silver,  a 


100 
107-98 .  a 


comb.  wt. 
chlorine 


"100 


86-45 


56-015 
56<tt2 
55-970 
55-993 


25-01  a  Mean +02 
26-02=     „     +-03 


24'96« 
24-98  = 


-03 
--01 


24-99  »  Mean 


Wallace's  determination  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween arsenic  bromide  and  the  silver 
required  to  interact  with  all  the 
bromine  contained  in  the  bromide 


100  of  silver, 
react  with  i 
the  follow- 
ing weights! 
of  aTBenic 
bromide =2)  I 


Comb.  wt.  arsenic 

comb,  wt .  silver .  h 

comb.  wt. 

bromine 


100 
107-93.6 


100 


-  79-96 


97-023 
97-022 
96-970 


24-76= Mean +  •02 
24-76=  „  +-02 
24-71=  „  --OS 
24*74  s  Mean 
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The  mean  value  for  the  combining  weight  of  arsenic  is  24*99 
from  the  chloride  and  24*74  from  the  bromide  aeries,  the  diflference 
between  the  two  numbers  being  "25,  which  is  more  than  eight 
times  as  great  as  *03,  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  individual 
determinations  in  each  series  from  the  mean  of  the  series.  There- 
fore, if  the  combining  weight  is  regarded  as  absolutely  constant, 
one  or  both  values  must  be  affected  by  some  unknown  constant 
error. 

The  favourite  and  most  important  of  the  methods  used  for 
ascertaining  the  combining  weight  of  bismuth  is  that  in  which  the 
composition  of  the  oxide  is  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  Two 
investigations,  in  each  of  which  the  oxide  was  synthesised  from 
metal  purified  with  all  possible  care,  gave  the  following  results  : 

Syntheses  of  Bismuth  Oxide. 
Classen's.  Sghnbideb's. 


Percentage  of  bismuth  io  the  oxide 

Percentage  of  bismath  in  the  oxide 

89-703    -  Mean  +  007 
89-7036  =      „      4-  -0075 
89693    =      „      -  O03 
89-700    =      „      +  -004 
89-6944  -      „      -  -0016 
89-692    =      „      -  -004 
89-694    «      „      -  t^S 
89-693    =      „      -  -003 
89-695     =      „      -  -001 

89-661  =  Mean  +  -004 
89-648  =      „      -  -009 
89-659  =      „      +  O02 
89-662  =      „      +  -005 
89-663  «      „      -  -004              i 
89-660  =      „      +  -003             1 

89-657  »  Mean                         j 

89-696    :=  Mean 

/Xomb.wt.bi8muth=®^^*JJ^;^^^^ 

.•.Comb.wt.biBmuth  =  ??^^^^-?=138-69' 

Here  the  difference  between  the  two  mean  values  for  the 
percentage  is  very  much  greater  than  the  average  difference 
between  the  individual  and  the  mean  values  in  each  series,  and 
again  we  attribute  the  cause  of  this  to  some  unknown  constant 
error  vitiating  one  or  both  values. 

True,  these  examples  represent  somewhat  extreme  cases,  but 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  same  occurs  in  nearly  all  the 
combining  weight  determinations  made  according  to  different 
methods  by  different  observers. 
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We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  com- 
bine the  different  results  of  repeated  measurements  of  the  same 
quantity  into  one  final  value.  Several  eminent  chemists^  have 
accomplished  the  task  of  calculating  from  all  the  experimental 
data  available  the  general  mean  for  each  combining  weight.  The 
formula  used  is  that  given  before  (p.  85), 

Jtf=  General  Mean=^^--^^'^"^P'^""^^-^S 

Pi  +  Pa  +  P.. ..+!>, 

where  pi,  p^,  Pf-Pn  *re  the  weights  assigned  to  ntj,  w,,  m^,.,m^y 
the  arithmetical  means  of  the  different  series  of  measurements. 
The  same  formula  applies  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  combination 
of  several  general  means  J/i,  Jf„  J/j ...  if,  to  a  final  value. 

The  final  results  of  these  calculations  differ  somewhat  according 
to  the  weight  assigned  to  the  different  series  of  experiments  as 
expressed  in  the  values  given  to  pi,  p,,  etc.  This  weighting  may 
be  purely  empirical,  each  set  of  determinations  being  considered 
only  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and  assigned  a  value 
according  to  the  number  and  the  importance  of  the  constant 
errors  probably  involved,  a  process  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
arbitrary,  depending  as  it  does  on  individual  judgment ;  or  the 
weighting  may  be  purely  mathematical,  based  on  the  probable 
error  of  each  value  ;  or  it  may  consist  in  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods. 

If  in  any  one  series  of  experiments  which  is  made  up  of  n 
independent  measurements  of  the  same  quantity,  the  deviations 
from  m,  the  arithmetical  mean  for  the  series,  are  represented  by 
rfi,  d„  d„  ...  d^,  and  their  sum  by  d,  then  the  formulae  which  the 
calculus  of  probability  gives  for  the  quantities  designated  probable 
errors  are : 

Probable  Error  of  each  Observation  -  o\/  >    _t\  > 


r  =  Probable  Error  of  the  Arithmetical  Mean  m  —  ^\/  —, =-. . 

3  V  n(n  — 1) 

In  mathematical  weighting,  the  measure  of  pi,  p,,  p, ...  p», 
that  is,   of  the    accuracy   of   the    different  arithmetical   means 

*  Clarke,  A  Recalculation  of  the  Atomic  Weights,  1897.  Meyer  and  Senbert,  Die 
AUmgewiehU  der  Elemente,  1888.  Ostwald,  Lehrhuch  der  allgemeinen  Chemie,  i, 
1891.  Bichards,  "A  Table  of  Atomic  Weights,"  Baltimore  Md.,  Amer,  Chem,  J., 
20,  1898  (p.  64B). 
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mi,  Tn^f  nij...wi^  (or  of  the  different  general  means  Mi,  if,, 
M, ...  M^,  is  taken  in  each  case  as  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  probable  error  n,  r,,  r, ...  r^,  giving  for  the  general 
mean 

mj     m,     wi,  ron 

,^     n«     r,«     r,«      '"  rn» 

and  for  the  probable  error  of  this  general  mean 

1 


r  = 


^/: 


These  formulae  for  M  and  r  are  used  at  two  distinct  stages  in 
the  course  of  the  determinations  under  consideration. 

(i)  In  the  calcuLation  of  a  combining  weight  from  sets  of  data 
obtained  for  the  same  ratio  by  one  or  more  observers,  with  or 
without  variations  in  the  experimental  procedure.  The  first  step 
is  the  computation  of  a  General  Mean  irom  the  various  arithmetical 
means  obtained  for  the  ratio  measured.  Stas'  determinations  of 
the  ratio  potassium  chlorate  :  oxygen  by  the  two  processes  referred 
to  on  page  207,  Classen's  and  Schneider's  numbers  for  the  ratio 
bismuth  oxide  :  bismuth  on  page  214,  are  cases  in  point,  to  which 
may  be  added  another  example.  The  ratio  between  g,  the  weight 
of  pure  anhydrous  barium  chloride,  and  p,  the  weight  of  silver 
required  to  interact  with  it,  has  been  determined  by  different 
observers  with  the  following  results  for  the  value  of  p  when 
g  =  100. 

Arithmetical    Probable 
Mean         Error 

1845  Pelouze     (3  experiments)  96*459  ±  -0036 

1848  Marignac  (11  exps.  in  4  serieB)  96*360  ±  -0024 
1860  Dumas      (16  exps.  in  3  series)  96*316  ±  -0055 
1893  Richards  (14  exps.  in  4  series)  96*520  ±  -0025 
General  Mean        96*434  ±  -0015 

But  what  we  require  to  know  is  not  the  probable  error  of  the 
general  mean  for  -  the  ratio  actually  measured,  but  that  of  the 
combining  weight  deduced  from  this  ratio  by  a  calculation  which, 
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except  in  the  comparatively  rare  case  of  direct  reference  to  oxygen 
only,  involves  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  antecedent  data  of 
which  each  carries  its  own  probable  error,  and  which  for  the  above 
example  takes  the  form 

P  1 

Comb.  wt.  barium  =  -  .  ^ r— -r — n 2  comb.  wt.  chlorine 

q    2  comb.  wt.  silver 

-       96-434  ±-0015      .2.(35.4529^.0037) 


2(107-9376  ±0037) 
and  quite  generally^ 

X  :  (^+5  +  ...)  =  p  :  q 

(Z  +  4  +  5+  ...)  :  {M+N+  ...)=p  :  q 

(X  +  A^B+...):(X  +  M  +  N-\-...)=p:q 

where  X  is  the  combining  weight  required,  and  A,B,M,  N ...  are 
the  combining  weights  used  as  antecedent  data. 

Hence  a  further  mathematical  operation  has  to  be  performed, 
in  which  by  means  of  appropriate  formulae*   the  probable  error 

of  Z  is  calculated  in  terms  of  that  oi  A,  By  if,  N, ...  and  of  - . 

The  fourth  column  in  the  table  on  p.  220  contains  the  results  of 
such  calculations  from  the  data  given  in  the  second  and  third. 

(ii)  In  the  calculation  of  a  general  mean  from  the  values  obtained 
for  an  element  by  different  methods^  that  is,  by  the  measurement  of 
different  ratios.  The  five  independent  values  obtained  by  Stas 
for  silver  (p.  212)  when  so  treated  give,  according  to  Ostwald's 
calculation,  the  final  value  107*9376  ±00037;  whilst  Clarke,  by 
summing  up  the  work  of  all  investigators,  gets  107*924  -H  '0031. 

A  quotation  from  the  Introduction  to  Clarke's  "  A  Recalculation 
of  the  Atomic  Weights  "  may  serve  as  a  concise  statement  of  the 
principles  just  expounded. 

*^The  mode  of  discussion  and  combination  of  results  was  briefly  as 
follows.... Each  series  of  experiments  was  taken  by  itself,  its  arithmetical 
mean  was  found,  and  the  probable  error  of  that  mean  was  computed.  Then 
the  several  means  were  combined  according  to  the  appropriate  formula,  each 
receiving  a  weight  dependent  upon  its  probable  error.  The  general  mean 
thus  established  was  taken  as  the  most  probable  value... for  the  atomic 
weight,  and  at  the  same  time  its  probable  error  was  mathematically  assigned." 

*'When  several  independent  values  have  been  calculated  for  an  atomic 
weight,  they  are  treated  like  means  and  combined  according  to  the  formula 
[given  on  p.  215].  £ach  final  result  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  general 
or  weighted  mean  of  all  trustworthy  determinations." 

1  Ante,  pp.  202—205.  *  Clarke,  loe.  eit.  (pp.  7,  8). 
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**  But  although  the  discuflsion  of  combining  ratios  is  ostensibly  mathe- 
matical, it  cannot  be  purely  so.  Chemical  considerations  are  necessarily 
involved  at  every  turn.  In  assigning  weights  to  mean  values  I  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  rigidly  guided  by  mathematical  rules  ;  but  in  some  cases 
I  have  been  compelled  to  reject  altogether  series  of  data  which  were  mathe- 
matically excellent,  but  chemically  worthless  because  of  constant  errors. 
...Concerning  the  subject  of  constant  and  accidental  errors... my  own  method 
of  discussion  eliminates  the  latter,  which  are  removable  by  ordinary 
averaging ;  but  the  constant  errors,  vicious  and  untractable,  remain  at 
least  partially.  Still,  where  many  ratios  are  considered,  even  the  systematic 
errors  may  in  part  compensate  each  other,  and  do  less  harm  than  might  be 
expected." 

To  illustrate  the  process  described,  a  summaiy  is  given  in  the 
following  table  of  Clarke's  evaluation  of  the  combining  weight  of 
one  special  element. 

The  Combining  Weight  of  Lithium. 


9     q 


(1) 


(2) 


Silver  chloride. 
Lithium  chloride 
1856.  Mallet 

(2exps.) 
1862.  TrooBt 

(2  ezps.) 

Silver 
Lithium  chloride 
1865.  Stas 

(S  ezpft.) 


(8) 


Lithium  carbonate 


Carbonic  anhydride 
1862.  Diehl 

(4  expB.) 
1862.  TrooBt 

(2  expB.) 

Dittmar 

(lOexps.) 


(4) 


Lithium  chloride 
Lithium  nitrate 

1865.  Stas 
(3  exps.) 


m 
Arithmetloil  met 
ftndprobaUeeftorfor 

9 


29-581  ±-0087 
29*6925  db  0145 


39358 db  001 


59-417  ±-0060] 
59-456  ^0200' 
59-638  dk  01731 


162-5953  db  0025 


If 

General  mean  and 
probable  error  for 

9 


Antecedent  data 
H=l-000 


OombL  wland 
ite  probable 


l^omJf 


29-584  db*0O75 


39-858  rfe-001 


59-442   :b-0054 


162-5953  :t  0025 


AgCl 
=  142-287  Jr -0087 

CI 
=  35-179  ±-0048 

Ag 
=  107-108  ±0081 


11-920^-0004 

O 
15-879  ±-0008 


6*9752^-0051 


6-9628  dt -0077 


M 


CI 
35-179  db -0048 

0 
15-879  ±  -0003  6-9855  db  -0129 

N 
13-935  ±0015 


General  Mean 
General  Mean 


(H  =  l)       =6*9729'' 0040 
(0  =  16)       =7-026 
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The  formnlae  used  are  tor  (1)  Li  =  ?-i^?^-Cl (p.  204.  8). 

(2)Li  =  ?^-Cl (p.  804.8). 

(8)  Li  =  I  (^'  -  CO,)  (p.  m  a). 

(^^Li^yNO,-^?  q (p.  204.  4). 

The  following  table  contains  the  restUts  of  a  number  of  com- 
bining weight  determinations,  most  of  them  selected  from  Clarke's 
compilation,  and  hence  found  before  1897,  a  few  of  later  date. 
This  summary  is  not  intended  to  be  complete  in  any  sense  what- 
ever ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  provision  of  further  examples  may 
tend  to  make  clearer  and  to  emphasise  the  principles  expounded 
in  this  chapter.  Only  the  more  common  and  more  important  of 
the  elements  are  considered,  and  their  selection,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  special  determination  given,  has  been  somewhat  arbitrary. 
Since  it  was  a  distinct  object  to  include  examples  of  a  great 
number  of  different  methods,  it  was  not  possible  to  give  for  each 
element  the  special  determination  considered  to  have  yielded  the 
most  reliable  results. 

The  numbers  are  those  of  the  combining  ratio  multiples  which, 
on  Laurent's  principles,  would  be  chosen  for  the  symbol  weights, 
and  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  chemical  constitution  now 
held,  represent  relative  atomic  weights  in  terms  of  the  weight  of 
the  oxygen  atom  taken  as  16"000.  Though  always  referred  to  as 
atomic  weights,  the  only  object  of  these  determinations  iB  that  of 
the  accurate  combining  weight;  and  the  decision  of  the  special 
multiple  selected  for  the  atomic  weight  is  a  problem  of  funda- 
mentally different  nature,  which  is  therefore  always  kept  separate, 
and  the  results  of  which  are  tacitly  assumed.  But  if  for  instance 
it  should  be  decided  for  good  reasons  that  the  properties  of  the 
compounds  of  beryllium  are  better  represented  by  formulae  corre- 
sponding to  the  oxide  BcjO,  than  by  those  now  used,  which  are 
derived  from  BeO,  the  atomic  weight  would  become  f  of  its 
present  value ;  this  would  however  have  no  influence  on  Clarke's 
critical  consideration  of  the  data  dealt  with  by  him,  and  on  the 
calculation  to  which  he  has  subjected  these.  His  final  general 
mean  9*08  would  simply  be  multiplied  by  f. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ULTIMATE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTER. 
HYPOTHESES  PRIOR  TO  1800. 

"  If  then  after  so  many  men  have  said  diverse  things  concerning  the 
generation  of  the  Universe,  we  should  not  prove  able  to  render  an 
account  everywhere  and  in  all  respects  consistent  and  accurate,  let  no 
one  be  surprised;  but  if  we  can  produce  one  as  probable  cu  any 
other,  we  must  be  content" 

Plato,  Timaem. 

There  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind  a  desire  to  find  an 
explanation — or  as  some  would  prefer  to  have  it  called,  a  de- 
scription— of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  means  of 
Mnwnfnr         speculatious    concerning   the   ultimate  constitution 
the  ultimate        of  matter. 

STatter  go  All  the  different  types  of  civilisation  have  made 

antiquity.  their  Contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  early  ones  are  distinguished  by  the  audacity 
with  which  the  scope  of  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  was 
settled,  including  as  it  did  not  only  what  we  should  now  call  the 
physics  of  matter,  but  also  the  phenomena  of  life  and  of  thought, 
and  a  code  of  conduct ;  and  all  that  at  a  time  when  there  was  but 
little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  individual  pheno- 
uSc8*o?the  niena,  and  practically  no  formulation  of  laws.  The 
modem  modem  ones  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  much 

(I)  simpii-  less  is  attempted  and  consequently  more  achieved, 

fication  is  the  jf ^dem  physical  science  has  set  itself  the  task  of 
devising  and  applying  a  system  by  which  the 
aggregate  of  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  conception  of 
matter  shall  find  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  or  "de- 
scription "  by  the  assumption  of  some  simple  properties  inherent 
in  matter. 
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The  object  and  process  is  one  of  simplification : 

"To  reduce  the  number  of  laws  as  far  as  possible,  by  showing  that  laws 
at  first  separated,  may  be  merged  into  one ;  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
chapters  in  the  book  of  science,  by  showing  that  some  a^e  truly  mere 
subsections  of  chapters  already  written."  (Poynting,  Opening  addre$$ 
Section  A^  British  Association^  1899.) 

And  where  mere  observation  and  experiment  do  not  lead  to 
further  simplification,  where  our  ordinary  method  of  explanation 
fails,  we  imagine  a  constitution  of  matter  such  that  the  apparently 
isolated  laws  appear  but  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  this  matter: 

"  We  are  no  longer  content  to  describe  what  we  actually  see  or  feel,  but 
we  describe  what  we  imagine  we  should  see  or  feel  if  our  senses  were  on  quite 
another  scale  of  magnitude  and  sensibility."    (Poynting,  ibid.) 

To  frame  such  h)rpotheses  is  nothing  new,  but  what  characterises 
the  present  method  is  the  rigorous  testing  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
tool  thus  devised  for  the  work  expected  from  it ;  the  explanations 
in  terms  of  the  hj^othesis  are  compared  with  the  phenomena 
themselves,  and  the  value  of  the  hj^thesis  is  measured  by  the 
indications  it  afibrds  towards  the  further  study  of  nature. 

The  modem  method  also  keeps  in  mind  that  hypotheses  are 
simply  instruments,  tools ;  that  they  are  essentially  temporary. 

'*  While  the  building  of  nature  is  growing  spontaneously 
theses  and  ****  ^'^^  within,  the  model  of  it  we  seek  to  construct  in  our 
theories  arc  descriptive  science,  can  only  be  constructed  by  means  of 

tlfm^miJ^.  scaffolding  from  without,  a  scaffolding  of  hypotheses.     While 

in  the  real  building  all  is  continuous,  in  our  model  there  are 
detached  parts,  which  must  be  connected  with  the  rest  by  temporary  ladders 
and  passages,  or  which  must  be  supported  till  we  can  see  how  to  fill  in  the 
under-stnicture.  To  give  the  hypotheses  equal  validity  with  facts  is  to 
confuse  the  temporary  scaffolding  with  the  building  itself."     (Poynting,  ibicL) 

And  what  the  influence  of  a  hypothesis  devised  and  applied  in 
this  spirit  may  be,  is  shown  by  the  development  of  chemistry 
from  the  time  when  Dalton  introduced  into  it  the 
of  the'modern  atomic  hypothosis,  a  development  whose  results  are 
SwSi^  on  ^the  *^  ^^  presented  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  Of  the 
development        atomic  hvpothesis  it  has  aptly  been  said  that  it 

of  chemistry.  ""^  "^     "^ 

"  arose  so  early  in  the  history  of  science  as  to  almost  tempt 
one  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  and  that  it  has  warrants 
of  some  higher  order  than  any  other  hypothesis  which  could  be  imagined." 
(Poynting,  ibid.) 

15—2 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
chemist  to  follow  the  early  history  of  this  h3rpothesis;   but   to 

properly  appreciate  its  nature  and  merits,  its  scope 
of^SStr'h^JS-  "  and  importance  at  different  times,  it  should  not  be 
Mratn  *^e  presented  alone,  not  be  detached  from  its  proper 
ultimate  na-        Setting,  which  is  that  of  the  cfeneral  history  of  the 

views  concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter. 
To  give  such  a  history  at  the  same  time  shortly  and  faithfullj^  is 
not  possible,  and  that  for  several  reasons:  Distortion  becomes 
inevitable,  when  in  the  different  schemes  of  philosophy  we  sever 
the  part  dealing  with  physical  phenomena  from  that  relating  to 
thought,  life,  and  conduct ;  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  early 
hypotheses  are  often  scant  and  indirect;  and  commentators  and 
critics — old  and  modern — are  apt  to  be  misleading,  personal  bias 

influencing  their  interpretation  and  evaluation  in  the 
miSer^of  "he  ^^^^^  manner.  The  different  estimates  of  the  value 
relative  value     of  the  atomic  hypothcsis  as  framed  in  Greece  will 

of  the  ancient  , .  _        i  •      ,  mi  i        •      i        i     i 

and  the  mod-  exemplify  this  last  point.  The  classical  scholar  is 
h^othesea!^  ^P*  ^  cousidcr  it  in  aims  and  achievements  almost 
identical  with  the  atomic  theory  of  to-day;  whilst 
the  scientist — ^in  this  instance  evidently  better  able  to  judge  and 
compare — denies  any  real  value  to  that  of  the  ancients. 

"  The  modem  atomic  doctrine  is  not  by  fortuitous  coincidence  identical 
with  that  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  ;  but  is  its  direct  descendant,  flesh  of 
its  flesh,  and  bone  of  its  bone.... Democritus  is  in  complete  agreement... with 
the  actual  results  of  the  scientific  research  of  the  last  three  centuries.  It 
borders  on  the  marvellous  how,  lifting  the  veil  which  obscures  our  ordinary 
perceptions,  he  caught  a  glimi)8e  of  what  the  telescope  and  the  spectroscope 
have  but  recently  revealed  as  actual  truths.  When  Democritus  tells  of  an 
infinitely  large  number  of  cosmic  systems  different  in  size,  some  with  manj 
moons  and  others  without  sun  or  moon,  of  some  in  the  process  of  formation 
whilst  others,  through  coUision,  are  being  destroyed,  and  of  some  that  are 
devoid  of  water  ;  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  modem  astronomer,  who  has 
seen  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  who  has  recognised  the  absence  of  aqueous  vapour 
round  the  moon,  and  who  has  observed  the  nebulae  and  burnt  out  stars, 
phenomena  to  him  revealed  by  the  highly  developed  appliances  of  modem 
times."    (Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  1896.) 

"  From  the  earliest  times  that  men  began  to  form  any  coherent  idea  of 
[the  world]  at  all,  they  began  to  guess  in  some  way  or  other  how  it  was  that 
it  all  began,  and  how  it  was  all  going  to  end.... Modem  speculations  are 
attempts  to  find  out  how  things  began  and  how  they  are  to  end,  by  con- 
sideration of  the  way  in  which  they  are  going  on  now.... A  great  number  of 
people  appear  to  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  [the  modem  theory  of 
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the  molecular  constitution  of  matter]  is  very  similar  to  the  guesses  which  we 
find  in  ancient  writers — Democritus  and  Lucretius..,. It  so  happens  that 
these  ancient  writers  did  hold  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  things  which  in 
many  striking  respects  agrees  with  the  view  which  we  hold  in  modem  times.... 
The  difiference  between  the  [ancient  and  modem  views]  is  mainly  this :  the 
atomic  theory  of  Democritus  was  a  guess,  and  no  more  than  a  guess. 
Everybody  around  him  was  guessing  about  the  origin  of  things,  and  they 
guessed  in  a  great  number  of  ways  ;  but  he  happened  to  make  a  guess  which 
was  more  near  the  right  thing  than  any  of  the  othera"  (W.  H.  Clifford, 
Lectures  and  Euays^  1879.) 

What  follows  does  not  and  cannot  aim  at  completeness  in  the 
account  of  the  history  of  the  hypotheses  concerning  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter,  nor  at  critical  estimation  and  comparison. 
All  that  will  be  attempted  is  to  give  the  salient  features  of  some 
of  the  old  and  some  of  the  newer  views  in  their  purely  physical 
hearings,  in  order  to  convey  some  impression  of  the  kinds  of 
speculation  of  which  the  human  mind  seems  capable,  and  of  the 
fundamental  diflTerences  dividing  these. 

Early  Indian  Philosophy*  presents  us  with  a  view  of  matter 
which  may  be  called  atomistic.  Kanada,  whom  some  authorities, 
Indian  specu.  without  assigning  him  a  definite  time,  place  anterior 
da^°"atom1Sic  ^  ^^00  B.C.,  and  whose  philosophy  is  embodied  in 
philosophy.         short  aphorfsms  (Soutraa),  held  that : 

^*... substance  is  that  in  which  qualities  abide  and  in  which  action 
takes  place.  Earth,  water,  light,  air,  ether,  time,  place,  soul,  mind,  such  are 
the  substances.'' 

Detaching  from  this  saying  that  which  refers  to  matter  as  we 
understand  it  now,  we  see  that  according  to  Eanada,  there  are 
five  kinds  of  matter.  With  each  of  them  is  associated  a  definite 
characteristic  property.  Earth  besides  other  properties  possesses 
the  distinguishing  one  of  smell ;  water  has  all  the  properties  of 
earth  except  that  of  smell,  but  in  addition  that  of  cold ;  light  is 
coloured  and  hot ;  air  is  temperate ;  ether  is  the  carrier  of  sound. 
These  five  elements  are  apprehended  by,  and  each  belong  to, 
a  definite  sense  organ,  to  smell,  taste,  sight,  touch  and  hearing 
respectively.  The  existence  of  an  ethereal  element  is  not  deduced 
fit)m  perception,  but  is  inferred,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  something 
to  act  as  the  vehicle  of  sound,  something  to  be  apprehended  by 

^  The  material  for  what  is  said  on  this  subject  has  been  taken  from  Colebrooke's 
Euayt  on  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus^  1858 ;  and  from  MabiUeaa's 
Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Atomistiquef  1895. 
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the  sense  of  hearing,  none  of  the  other  substances  lending^ 
themselves  to  this.  Concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  thes^ 
five  primary  substances,  Kanada  assumes  that  they  are  composed 
of  what  we  should  term  atoms,  and  that  there  are  as  many  kinds 
of  atoms  as  there  are  elementary  substances,  that  is  five ;  earth 
being  made  up  of  smelling  atoms,  water  of  cold  atoms,  etc.  The 
atom  is  simple,  for  matter  is  not  capable  of  infinite  division, 
otherwise 

**  there  would  be  no  difference  of  magnitude  between  a  mustard  seed  and 
a  mountain,  a  gnat  and  an  elephant,  each  alike  containing  an  infinity  of 
particles." 

The  atom  is  reckoned  to  be  the  sixth  part  of  a  mote  in 
a  sunbeam  and  is  supposed  to  have  no  extension.     Two  primary 

atoms  combine,  and  by  the  combination  of  three  such 
^tlwT  of*thc  ^"^ry  ones  is  formed  the  particle,  possessed  not 
nature  of  only  of  the  quality  of  extension,  but  also  of  all  the 
bination?^°™      othcr    qualities    which    characterise    the    diflferent 

elements.  The  further  combination  of  these  ex- 
tended particles  leads  to  substances  such  as  we  apprehend.  The 
atoms  themselves  are  indestructible  and  eternal,  their  combinations 
are  transient.  If  the  component  particles  are  all  of  one  kind,  such 
combination  leads  to  the  elementary  substances  before  enumerated ; 
if  they  are  of  different  kinds,  the  resulting  substances  are  possessed 
of  intermediate  properties;  the  hard  substances  wood  and  stone 
are  made  up  of  earthy  atoms  only;  flowers,  wool,  etc.  which  are 
soft  are  composed  of  the  atoms  of  earth  mixed  with  those  of  water 
or  air ;  gold  is  made  up  of  atoms  of  earth  and  atoms  of  light. 

*'  But  some  may  object  that  gold  is  not  earth  because  it  is  without  odour, 
which  is  held  to  be  the  characteristic  of  earth,  nor  is  it  water  because  it  is 
devoid  of  viscidity  and  of  natural  fluidity,  nor  is  it  tire  because  of  its  weight — 
and  for  the  same  reason  neither  is  it  air  or  ether  (both  of  which  are  held  to 
be  devoid  of  weight),  therefore  it  is  different  from  all  the  nine ;  if  you  say 
this,  then  I  the  Commentator  say,  your  first  two  reasons  are  valid  (against 
gold  being  earth  or  being  water)  but  your  third  is  a  case  of  the  fallacy  termed 
unreality  of  the  alleged  nature,  for  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  hold  that 
gold  is  not  really  heavy  in  itself,  but  it  appears  to  be  heavy  through  the 
admixture  with  earthy  particles  and  the  gold  itself  is  compcxsed  of  fire  or 
light." 

Such  an  atomic  doctrine  was  maintained  not  only  by  the 
followers  of  Kanada,  but  also  by  the  sect  of  Buddha  and  others, 
heterodox  and  orthodox. 
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The  Indian  speculations  on  the  ultimate  structure  of  matter 
have  had  no  direct  result  scientifically;  some  scholars  hold  that 
they  influenced  Greek  thought  on  the  same  subject,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  conclusive  evidence  to  support  such  a  view. 

It  was  in  Miletus,  the  chief  Ionic  city  in  Asia  Minor,  that 
a  school  of  philosophy  flourished  all  through  the  6th  century  B.C., 
which  set  itself  the  problem  of  finding  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  what  the  world  is  and  of  how  it  had  arisen'.  Thales  (640 — 546) 
reputed  for  his  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge  and 
counted  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  Anaximander  (611 — 547) 
The  Ionian  ^^®  juuior  by  28  years,  Anaximenes  {circ,  560 — 500) 

phiioaophen        represent  a  school  which  explained  all  the  phenomena 

assume  one  _*  .,  •ii-ii. 

primitive  obscrvcd  by  assummg  one  smgle  kind  of  matter 

"*"*''  capable  of  suffering  certain  changes  whereby  it  could 

be  transformed  into  all  the  other  substances  which  constitute  the 
world.  The  power  of  undergoing  these  changes  was  supposed 
inherent  in  matter,  which  therefore  must  be  looked  upon  as 
endowed  with  life,  and  hence  the  names  of  "Hylozoism"  and 
"Hylozoists"  (0X17  =  stuff,  foi7  =  life)  given  to  the  tenets  of  this 
school  and  its  followers. 

"  And  some  say  that  it  (the  soul)  is  mixed  up  with  the  whole,  whence 
likewise  Thales  considered  all  things  to  be  full  of  gods."  (Aristotle,  de 
Anma,) 

We  know  that  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  wrote  works 
entitled  "  On  Nature  "  (-wcpi  ^v<r€ws:)y  but  we  possess  practically 
nothing  of  the  works  of  this  school,  and  are  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge concerning  them  to  Aristotle  (384 — 322  B.c.)  and  to  the 
commentary  of  Simplicius  who  flourished  circ,  500 — 550  A.D. 

^*...the  great  majority  of  the  earliest  philosophers  thought  the  only 
foundation  was  a  material  first  principle,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  because 
that  out  of  which  everything  springs — in  other  words,  that  from  which  as 
a  primal  element  everything  comes  at  its  birth,  and  into  which  at  its  death  it 
is  resolved  again — the  substance  remaining  permanent  throughout  all  its 
changes  of  conditions — this  they  say  is  the  primal  element  and  this  the 
foundation  and  basis  of  all  Existences.  For  this  reason  they  hold  that 
nothing  fresh  comes  into  Life,  nothing  passes  out  of  Life ;  their  idea  being 

'  For  this,  as  for  all  the  sacceeding  accounts  of  the  different  Greek  views  of  the 
nature  and  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  the  following  books  amongst 
others  have  been  used:  Mabilleau,  Histoire  dt  la  Philosophie  Atomittique,  1895; 
G.  H.  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy,  1880;  Erdmann,  GrundrxM  der  Qeschichte  der 
PHlosopkie,  1878;  Windelband,  A  History  0/ Philosophy,  1893. 
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that  a  natural  body,  such  as  described,  keeps  itself  permanently  in  tact... for 
there  must  exist  some  natural  body, — either  one  or  more  than  one — ^from  and 
out  of  which  everything  else  is  produced,  whilst  it,  however,  keeps  itself 

unchanged....  According  to  these  philosophers,  then,  one 
Thaies  would  fancy  that  that  cause  which... we  classed  under  the 

to'bTthronl  ^^^  ^^  matter  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  things.... What  how- 
primal  eie-  ever  all  are  not  agreed  on  is  the  exact  kind  of  this  first 
mcncs  air  *'*'      principle,  and  whether  there  be  one  or  more  than  one  primal 

element.... Thaies... pronounces  it  to  be  water  (showing 
therefrom  among  other  things  how  that  the  earth  rested  on  a  basis  of  water), 
having  got  the  idea  perhaps  from  seeing  that  the  nutriment  of  all  things  was 
moist,  and  that  from  it  heat  itself  was  generated  and  by  it  was  kept  alive  (and 
that  out  of  which  everything  is  generated  obviously  is  the  universal  first 
principle).... But  according  to  Anaximenes...air  is  prior  to  water,  and  has 
more  claims  than  any  other  simple  element  to  be  the  first  foundation  of  all 
things."     (Aristotle,  Metaphy9ics\) 

The  cosmogony  of  Anaximander  seems  to  have  been  elaborated 

in  greater  detail — at  any  rate  we   know  more   about   it.     The 

fundamental   principle   by   him    first    named  "the 

The       cosmo-  ,        ,  *^  ^  ,        ^ 

gony  of  An-  Begiumng"  (apxv)  IS  postulated  to  possess  the 
ax  mandcr.  property  of  infinite  extension,  and  hence  its  name 
"the  Infinite"  (to  airetpov).  It  is  an  all-pervading,  eternal, 
indestructible  mass,  itself  devoid  of  qualities,  but  containing 
potentially  all  the  various  substances  which  are  formed  fix>m  it  by 
separation.  From  the  airetpov  everything  proceeds,  to  it  everything 
returns : 

"  Certain  people'  starting  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  definite  matter, 
let  all  things  proceed  from  this  by  a  process  of  rarefaction  and  condensation.... 
Others  like  Anaximander... let  the  opposites  evolve  fix>m  it  by  8e|)aration.'* 
(Aristotle,  Physics,) 

That  which  modern  science  still  hopes  for  as  the  consummation 
of  its  labours,  the  reduction  of  all  known  kinds  of  matter  to 
variations,  according  to  fixed  law,  of  one  kind  of  primitive  matter, 
the  Ionian  Philosophy  assumed  d  priori  as  a  self-evident  fact;  but 
it  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  show  how  this  one  cosmic  matter 
changed  into  all  the  diflferent  substances  such  as  we  perceive  them, 
how  the  homogeneous  changed  into  the  heterogeneous. 

The  search  after  the  imchangeable  underlying  all  the  changes 

1  The  translation  followed  in  quotations  from  Metaphysics,  Book  i,  is  that  by 
A  Cambridge  Graduate,  1881. 

'  The  reference  i£  to  Thaies  and  Anaximenes. 
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observed  led  to  very  diflferent  results  in  the  case  of  other  schools 
The  pytha  o-  ^'  Greek  philosophy.  For  the  Pythagoreans,  a  re- 
reans  take  the  ligious-political  association  which  appeared  towards 
namS^S  to  ^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^f  t^c  6th  centuTy  B.C.,  in  Magna-Graecia 
of*aii  thin^.*"  ^^^®  ^^^^  Italian  colonies  of  the  Greeks)  and  took 
its  name  from  its  founder  Pythagoras  (about  580 — 
500),  number  was  the  permanent  thing  underneath  all  the 
changing;  things  have  not  arisen  out  of  numbers,  but  are  formed 
or  evolved  according  to  them ;  they  are  in  fact  an  imitation  of  the 
evolution  of  successive  numbers  from  each  other.  The  discovery 
of  the  numerical  relations  leading  to  harmony  in  music,  and  of  the 
orderly  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  formed  the  empirical  basis 
for  this  conception.  Its  deductive  result  was  the  attempt  to  show 
complete  correspondence  between  the  system  of  numbers  and  the 
actual  order  of  things  in  the  universe.  Besides  the  diflferent 
elements  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  individual  numbers,  there 
entered  into  the  Pythagorean  scheme  of  the  world  as  a  reality  the 
unlimited  void  corresponding  to  the  endlessness  of  the  number 
series.  And  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Greek  attitude  of  mind 
towards  natural  phenomena,  that  where  the  facts  observed  were 
not  sufl&cient  for  the  establishment  of  complete  analogies,  imagina- 
tion was  called  in  to  supply  what  was  required : 

*'  The  so-called  Pythagoreans,  who  applying  themselves  to  mathematics, 
were  the  first  to  bring  these  studies  into  prominence,  and  hy  being  trained 
eicluaively  therein,  came  to  think  that  what  was  the  foundation  of  mathematics 
was  the  foundation  of  all  things  whatsoever.  And  as  numbers  are  naturally 
what  mathematics  begin  with,  and  as  they  fancied  they  could  discern  many 
more  points  of  resemblance  between  these  numbers  and  the  facts  and 
processes  of  Life  and  Mind  than  they  could  in  fire,  in  earth,  or  in  water... 
and  observing  moreover  that  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  dififerent  Harmonies 
were  all  dependent  upon  numbers — since,  I  say  all  things  else  in  all  their 
qualities  seemed  to  be  modelled  upon  numbers,  and  numbers  were  prior  to 
anything  else  in  Nature,  they  hence  formed  the  conception  that  the  first 
elements  of  numbers  were  the  first  elements  of  all  things  whatsoever,  and 
that  the  whole  heaven  was  but  an  instance  of  harmony,  in  other  words  (the 
outcome  of)  numbers.  And  so  all  the  parallelisms  they  could  point  to  between 
either  numbers  or  the  harmonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  phases 
and  parts  of  the  heaven  or  the  general  disposition  of  the  universe  on  the 
other,  these  they  would  collect  and  piece  carefully  together.  And  if  there 
were  still  any  gap  visible,  they  clung  eagerly  to  the  attempt  to  make  their 
system  show  a  continuous  thread  throughout.  For  instance,  as  the  number 
ten  is  thought  by  them  to  be  a  perfect  thing,... they  say  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  ten  in  number  too,  but  since  there  are  only  nine  that  can  be  seen, 
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they  are  fisiin  to  invent  a  tenth  (which  they  call)  the  Antichthon."    (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics.) 

**  The  Pythagoreans  too  held  the  existence  of  void. .  .as  that  which  separates 
all  natural  objects,  as  if  the  void  were  a  kind  of  separation  and  limitation  of 
successive  things.  And  they  thought  that  this  was  so  primarily  in  numbei-s ; 
for  the  void,  they  said,  determines  their  individual  natures/'  (Aristotle, 
Physics.) 

For  the  Eleatics,  named  after  Elea,  the  town  in  South  Italy 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  Xenophanes  the  founder  of  the  school, 
and  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century  ac,  the 
take  ft^funda"  ^  priori  assumption  of  the  unity  of  all  being  sup- 
mentai  idea  plied  the  fundamental  principle  sought, 
an     Being,  This  Conception  of  the  absolute  unity  of  all  being 

from    ^vhich  i    j  j.  _j.    •  i       •      i  •    #• 

follows :  i^d  to  certam  necessary  logical  inferences  concerning 

UisteiJcc*^  ®'     the  properties  and  the  origin  of  matter  and  motion, 

9.    absence  of        y\z. : 
void      and 

r*^nchange-  1-     The  eternity  of  the  existence  of  all  that  is, 

ability  of  all      bocausc    Creation    and    destruction    would    involve 

that  IS. 

passage  from  or  to  non-being,  and  hence  an  anti- 
thesis to  being,  incompatible  with  unity. 

2.  The  absence  of  void  and  hence  also  that  of  motion,  because 
motion  without  void  is  impossible.  But  a  separation  of  space  into 
the  full  and  the  empty  would  again  be  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  unity: 

''Some  of  the  ancients  held  that  existence  was  of  necessity  one  and 
motionless.  For  they  say  that  void  is  non-existent  and  there  could  not 
be  motion  without  the  existence  of  void  as  a  separate  thing."  (Aristotle, 
Generation  and  Corruption.) 

■  "  Melissus  attempts  to  show  that  the  universe  is  without  motion ;  for 
if  it  is  to  have  motion,  there  must  he  says  be  void  ;  but  void  is  not  included 
among  existing  things."    (Aristotle,  Physics.) 

3.  The  unchangeability  of  all  that  is,  due  primarily  to  the 
impossibility  of  motion  and  secondarily  to  the  &ct  that  thereby 
would  be  produced  something  that  had  not  existed  before,  in 
contradiction  to  the  all-embracing  principle  of  unity. 

Here  then  we  have  a  theory  of  the  universe  which,  starting 
from  purely  metaphysical  considerations  without  regard  to  physical 
facts,  leads  by  the  application  of  vigorous  unflinching  logic,  such 
as  the  Greek  mind  excelled  in,  to  inferences  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  world,  which  are  found  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  sensual 
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perception.  The  contradiction  must  be  removed ;  and  the  Eleatic 
method  of  doing  so  marks  in  a  striking  manner  the  fundamental 
^^    „.    .  difference  between  the  attitude  towards  nature  of 

The  Bleatic  i         /-^        i      t»i  m  i  i       i         -»*■     i  r^    •         • 

philosophy  the  Greek  Philosopher  and  the   Modem   Scientist 

vJudity  o*f  respectively;   the  Eleatic  Zeno  denies  the  validity 

cepSoiT'"  ^^  sense  testimony.     We  can  but  echo  antiquity's 

own  criticism  of  such  a  method : 

"Some,  passiDg  over  and  disregarding  sense  perception,  say  that  the 
universe  is  one  and  motionless  and  infinite,  for  if  there  were  a  limit,  next  to 
that  limit  would  follow  void.... This  seems  true  logically,  but  practically  it 
seems  like  madness  to  hold  such  views ;  for  no  madman  is  so  beside  himself 
as  to  believe  fire  and  ice  to  be  one  and  the  same."  (Aristotle,  Oeneration 
and  Corruption.) 

Whilst  the  Ionian,  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  schools  agreed  in 
their  assumption  of  the  permanency  of  that  which  they  made  the 
Heraciitua-  fouudation  of  the  universe,  the  very  opposite  is  at 
Change  is  the     the  basis  of  the  system  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus 

essence  of  all        ,   _  ^^^       ^..^^  ,  t  .• 

being,  and  (about  536 — 470),  concemmg  whom  Lucretius  says ; 

Fire  is  the 

emblem  of  »« For  they  who  have  held  fire  to  be  the  matter  of  things 

change.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  formed  out  of  fire  alone,  are  seen  to  have 

Btrayed  most  widely  from  true  reason.  At  the  head  of  whom  enters 
Heraclitus  to  do  battle,  famous  for  obscurity  more  among  the  frivolous  than 
the  earnest  Greeks  who  seek  the  truth.  For  fools  admire  and  like  all  things 
the  more  which  they  perceive  to  be  concealed  under  involved  language." 
(Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natural, ) 

To  Heraclitus  and  his  school  all  persistence  is  an  illusion; 
change  is  the  abiding,  is  that  which  pertains  to  the  essence  of 
substances : 

"...the  opinions  of  Heraclitus  and  his  school, — how  that  the  things  of 
sense  one  and  all  together  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  that  no  precise 
knowledge  about  them  is  possible."    (Aristotle,  Metaphyncs.) 

All  is  in  a  continuous  state  of  flow,  and  this  conception  takes 
the  concrete  form  of  making  fire  the  basis  of  everything — not  fire 
such  as  we  apprehend  it  and  such  as  in  early  Hindu  and  later 
Greek  philosophy  ranked  as  an  element,  but  the  attribute  of  fire, 
its  extreme  mobility  and  continual  change.  Fire  changes  into 
everything  else,  and  everything  changes  back  again  into  fire; 
movement  in  space — and  this  is  where  the  originality  of  this 
conception  of  change  comes  in — is  the  operative  cause.     Fire  in 

^  The  tranBlation  followed  in  all  qaotations  from  Laoretius  is  that  of  Mudto. 
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descending  becomes  water,  and  water  descends  further  still  and 
thus  becomes  earth ;  and  the  water  descends  again  and  there  is 
reproduced  the  fire  for  the  feeding  of  the  sun  and  the  fiery  stars, 
returning  to  them  that  which  they  had  lost. 

Empedocles   of  Agrigentum  (490 — 430)  divided  matter  into 

the   four   elements   retained    by    Aristotle,   through    him    made 

dominant  in  science  till  the  end  of  the  17  th  century, 

Empedocles        and  evou  uow  stiU  met  with  in  popular  thouerht  and 

assumes  the  i         t-i-  i  •  j  ii    j     i^ 

existence  of  speoch.  Fire,  earth,  air,  and  water  are  called  the 
earth!  aiT*fire,  roots  of  all  things  (/Dt^oi/iara),  and  are  endowed 
Ire*"*  etmal*  ^^^^  ^^^  properties  of  being  without  beginning, 
homogeneous,  indestructiblc,  homogeneous,  and  unchangeable;  they 
abie.""*^  *"'*  are  divisible  into  parts  and  these  parts  are  capable 
of  change  of  place;  from  the  mixture  of  these 
elements  arise  the  different  substances  such  as  we  perceive  them, 
and  whose  properties  are  the  result  of  the  kind  of  mixture  made. 
The  cause  of  the  combination  and  separation  of  the  elements  is 
due  to  the  forces  "  love  "  (^iXta),  and  "  hate  "  (i/€t/eo9),  which  are 
not  inherent  in  the  elements  but  constitute  an  outside  active 
principle.  Hence  Empedocles  is  sometimes  said  to  have  assumed 
six  elements: 

"  [To  the  simple  elements  air,  water,  fire,  Empedocles  adds]  earth  as  a 
fourth  ;  for  these  four  elements,  he  maintains,  remain  throughout  all  changes 
constant  and  never  come  into  Being,  except  in  the  way  of  becoming  greater 
or  smaller,  according  as  they  are  collected  together  into  one  mass,  or  broken 
up  and  dispersed  out  of  one  mass  into  several.'*    (Aristotle,  Metaphysics,) 

"  Empedocles  did  indeed  call  the  corporeal  elements  four,  but  altogether 
including  the  motive  powers  (Love  and  Strife)  he  made  them  six  in  number." 
(Aristotle,  Oen,  and  Cor.) 

"  They  appear  to  have  strayed  exceedingly  wide  of  the  truth,  who  believe 
that  all  things  grow  out  of  four  things,  fire,  earth,  air  and  water.  Chief  of 
whom  is  Agrigentine  Empedocles."    (Lucretius.) 

Empedocles  denies  the  existence  of  void : 

''Some  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  void. have  not  defined  light 
and  heavy  at  all,  for  example  Anaxagoras  and  Empedocles."  (Aristotle, 
De  Caelo,) 

The  Ionian  conception,  so  impressive  in  its  simplicity,  of  one 
kind  of  primitive  matter  had  been  departed  from  by  Empedoclea 
and  the  same  was  done,  but  in  a  more  rational  manner,  bv 
Anaxagoras  (500 — 427),  a  native  of  Klazomene,  who  settled  t^)- 
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wards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  in  Athens  where  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Pericles.  He  s^lso  chose  the  title  of  "  On  Nature  " 
(Trepfc  <l>v<T€a}<;)  for  the  work  in  which  he  embodied  his  natural 
philosophy,  fragments  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Be- 
sides this  his  tenets  are  much  referred  to  and  criticised  by 
Aristotle. 

Anaxagoras  assumes  afe  many  "  Elements  "  as  there  are  simple 

substances,  that  is  kinds  of  matter  which  by  repeated  division 

always  yield   parts   having   the   properties  of   the 

Homofo-'^**         whole.     These  ultimate   parts  were   in   accordance 

meriae.  Great     with  the  definition  cfiven  of  them  termed  "  Homoeo- 

numbcr  of  •»>/.*  ti  / 

substances  mcnac    (ofioio^  =  like,  fiepo^  =  a  part). 

euSS^mary.  ^*  *  tivae  whcn  mechanical  division  and  change 

of  temperature  were  the  only  means  of  separation, 
the  majority  of  the  substances  met  with  had  to  be  classed  as  simple, 
and  hence  the  large  number  of  the  homoeomeriae. 

*'  Empedocles  said  that  the  corporeal  elements  were  four  in  number,  but 
that  altogether,  including  the  motive  powers  (£x)ve  and  Strife)  they  were  six  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Anaxagoras,  as  well  as  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  held 
that  their  number  was  infinite.  Indeed  Anaxagoras  calls  the  homoeomeriae 
elements,  for  example  bone  and  flesh  and  marrow  and  other  substances  in 
each  of  which  the  part  bears  the  same  name  as  the  whole  substance." 
(Aristotle,  Oen.  and  Cor.) 

'*  Let  us  now  examine  also  the  homoeomeriae  of  Anaxagoras... .First  of  all 
then,  when  be  speaks  of  the  homoeomeriae  of  things,  jou  must  know  he 
supposes  bones  to  be  formed  out  of  very  small  and  minute  bones  and  flesh 
oat  of  very  small  and  minute  fleshes  and  blood  by  the  coming  together  of 
many  drops  of  blood,  and  gold  he  thinks  can  be  composed  of  grains  of  gold 
and  earth  be  a  concretion  of  small  earths  and  fires  can  come  from  fires  and 
water  from  waters,  and  everything  else  be  fancies  and  supposes  to  be 
produced  on  a  like  principle."    (Lucretius.) 

These  elements  were  supposed  to  be  present  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state  throughout  the  universe,  and  their  coming  together 
constitutes  the  production,  their  separation  the  de- 
stanoe  con-  structiou  of  things  such  as  we  perceive  them.  Every 
thiHg  **<Jf  *  individual  thing  contains  something  of  every  ele- 
every  one   of     mcnt,  but  it  exhibits  mainly  the  properties  of  that 

the    Homoeo-  _  ^i-,-  J  r     r  ,,., 

mcriae,  but  substaucc  of  which  it  tjontaius  most  and  which 
properties  *^f     therefore  preponderates. 

the    one    that 

preponderates.         '*  ...if  all  the  bodies  which  grow  out  of  the  earth,  are  in  the 

earths,  the  earth  must  be  composed  of  things  foreign  to  it  in 

kind  which  grow  out  of  these  earths... if  flame  and  smoke  and  ash  are  latent 
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in  woods,  woods  must  neoessarilj  be  composed  of  things  foreign  to  them  in 
kind....Anazagora8  chooses  to  suppose  that  all  things  though  latent  are 
mixed  up  in  things,  and  that  is  alone  visible  of  which  there  are  the  largest 
number  of  bodies  in  the  mixture  and  these  more  ready  to  hand  and  stationed 
in  the  first  rank."    (Lucretius.) 

"  The  statements  of  Anaxagoras  clearly  difier  from  those  of  Empedodes ; 
for  the  latter  says  that  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  are  four  elements,  and  that 
they  are  more  simple  than  flesh  and  bone  and  other  such  of  the  homoeomenae, 
whereas  the  former  says  that  these  are  simple  and  are  elements,  while  earth 
and  fire  and  water  are  composite,  being  a  mixture  of  all  the  seeds  of  the 
homoeomeriae."    (Aristotle,  Gen.  and  Cor.) 

The  homoeomenae  are  assumed  to  be  eternal,  unchange- 
The  Homoeo-     able,  infinitely  divisible,  and  of  continuous  exten- 

meriae      are  «:^^  . 

eternal,    un-  SlOn : 

andcontinuoua  "He  does  not  allow  that  void  exists  anywhere  in  things, 

in  space.  or  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  division  of  things."  (Lucretius.) 

The  elements  are  moveable  in  space,  but  the  power  of  motion 
is  not  inherent  in  them ;  this  is  the  prerogative  of  a  special  kind 

of  matter  conceived  to  be  the  lightest  and  most 
to^hi^univeraai  ^^^^il^  ^^  elements,  and  which  is  always  present 
presence  of  along  with  any  other  kind  of  matter,  moving  not 
ciemVnt.  Only  itself  but  also  the  matter  associated  with  it. 

The  cosmogony  of  Anaxagoras  consists  in  the 
assumption  of  a  mixture  (/juyfia)  in  which  the  division  and  the 
confusion  of  the  homoeomenae  being  carried  to  an  infinite 
degree,  no  special  quality  asserts  itself,  and  fi"om  which  by 
separation  arise  the  different  substances,  this  evolution  being 
guided  by  an  organising  intelligence,  not  inherent  but  detached 

and  independently  existent.  This  "  1/01)9  "  it  is  that 
Anaxal^oras.**'     makcs  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  metaphysically  and 

ethically  so  interesting;  from  the  physical  point  of 
view  it  constitutes  a  sharp  antithesis  to  the  hylozoism  of  the 
Ionian  school  as  well  as  to  the  materialism  of  the  Atomistic 
school. 

**  ...were  it  never  so  true  that  it  is  out  of  some  single  element  or  even  of 
several  that  all  life  and  death  proceed,  yet  why  should  such  changes  oociir  at 
all  and  what  is  the  cause  of  these  changes  ?  for  of  course  the  subject  itself 
cannot  of  itself  make  any  change  in  itself.  No  Unitarian  Materiahst  had  the 
fortune  to  discern  any  such  cause,... nor  again  did  it  seem  satisfactory  to 
entrust  such  an  important  matter  to  haphazard  or  spontaneous  development. 
And  so  when  someone  said  that  Intelligence  was  present  in  Natiure  just  as  it 
is  in  Animals  and  was  the  cause  of  this  universe  and  its  wonderfully  perfect 
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order,  it  was  the  appearance  of  a  rational  man....Anazagora8  is  the  first  we 
know  of  who  clearly  and  unmistakeably  embraced  this  theory."  (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics.) 

Three  names  are  associated  with  the  promulgation  amongst 
the  Greeks  of  an  atomistic  view  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 

matter :  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus. 
The  Atomistic  Qf  Lcucippus  wc  know  but  little,  not  even  the 

Philosophers,  „  .  .  ^^    .    .  m       ,.    .  ii>     i 

Lcucippus,  names  of  his  wntmgs.     Tradition  has  closely  allied 

ai!d*Epicuni8.      him   with    Democritus,    whose    fellow-citizen    and 
te€kcher  he  is  supposed  to  have  been,  the  philosophy 
of  these  two  thinkers  being  generally  treated   as  one  and  the 
same  and  as  belonging  to  both. 

Democritus  (circ.  460 — 360)  was  bom  in  Abdera,  a  town  in 
Thrace,  whither  he  returned  after  many  and  long  journeys.  By 
education  and  travel  he  equipped  himself  with  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  his  time,  and  could  say  of  himself: 

**  Among  all  my  contemporaries  I  have  travelled  over  the  largest  portion 
of  the  earth  in  search  of  things  the  most  remote,  and  have  seen  the  most 
climates  and  countries,  heard  the  largest  number  of  thinkers,  and  no  one  has 
excelled  me  in  geometric  construction  and  demonstration — not  even  the 
geometers  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  I  spent  in  all  five  years  as  a  guest" 

He  is  supposed  to  have  written  a  very  great  deal,  his  chief 
work  being  the  "Great  Universe"  (fieya^  Siaxoafio^);  but  the 
merest  fragments  only  have  come  down  to  us,  and  our  knowledge 
of  his  philosophy  is  derived  chiefly  from  Aristotle  and  com- 
mentaries. 

His  system  was  most  unpopular  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation 
and  for  long  after,  and  when  more  than  200  years  later  it  was 
revived,  it  was  in  the  form  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  into  which 
it  had  been  absorbed. 

Epicurus  (341 — 270),  bom  at  Samos,  an  island  in  the  Aegean 
Sea  near  Asia  Minor,  at  a  very  early  age  studied  the  works  of 
Democritus.  He  taught  in  various  places,  and  finally  in  Athens, 
which  he  had  already  visited  as  a  youth  and  where  he  founded 
the    school   which    is    named   after  its   garden*.      His   Natural 

^  An  ancient  and  a  modem  estimate  of  Epicurus  may  find  a  place  here ;  '*  When 
human  life  to  view  lay  foully  prostrate  upon  earth  crushed  down  under  the  weight 
of  religion,  who  showed  her  head  from  the  quarters  of  Heaven  with  hideous  aspect 
lowering  upon  mortals,  a  man  of  Greece  ventured  first  to  lift  up  his  mortal  eyes  to 
her  face  and  first  to  withstand  her  to  her  face.  Him  neither  story  of  gods  nor 
thunderbolts  nor  Heaven  with  threatening  roar  could  quell,  but  only  stirred  up  the 
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Philosophy  met  with  exposition  in  the  poem  De  Rerwm  Natura 
of  the  Roman,  Titus  Lucretius  Cams  (98 — 54),  a  man 
posltTon'of  the     about  whose  life  we  know  practically  nothing  and 
PhiiS»o**h  whose  claim  to  any  independent  philosophy  has  been 

justly  repudiated,  but  who  has  handed  down  to  us 
another's  philosophy  in  a  form  resplendent  with  imagery,  such  as 
never  before  and  never  since  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
naturalistic  scheme  of  the  universe. 

"Epicurus  declares  that  the  right  study  of  nature  must  not  arbitrarily 
propose  new  laws,  but  must  everywhere  base  itself  upon  actually  observed 
facts.  So  soon  as  we  abandon  the  way  of  observation,  we  have  lost  the  traces 
of  nature,  and  are  straying  into  the  region  of  idle  fantasies.  In  other  respects 
Epicurus'  theory  of  nature  is  almost  entirely  that  of  Democritus."  (Lange, 
History  of  Materialising) 

In  the  account  of  the  Greek  atomistic  doctrine  about  to  be 
given,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  strictly  separate  or  differentiate 
the  Epicurean  from  the  Democritean.  All  the  parts  will  be 
omitted  which  deal  with  life,  the  soul,  and  the  relations  between 
men  and  gods ;  that  is  the  very  parts  which  for  Epicurus  are  the 
main  object,  and  to  which  the  physical  conception  of  matter — that 
which  the  chemist  is  mainly  concerned  with — ^is  but  subsidiary. 

The  characteristic  tenets  of  the  atomistic  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  and  of  the  production  of  the  substances  such 
as  we  apprehend  them,  may  all  be  found  included  in  postulates 
concerning : 

Firstly :  The  ultimate  constituents  of  matter  termed  "  atoms," 
which  are  eternal  and  unchangeable;  which  are  characterised  by 
size,  form,  and  situation;  and  which  by  their  combination  form 
the  substances  of  the  world. 

Secondly:    The  motion  inherent  in  the  atoms. 

more  the  eager  oonrage  of  his  soul,  fiUing  him  with  desire  to  be  the  first  to  burst 
the  fast  bars  of  nature's  portals.  Therefore  the  living  force  of  his  soul  gained  the 
day :  on  he  passed  far  beyond  the  flaming  walls  of  the  world  and  traversed  throughout 
in  mind  and  spirit  the  immeasurable  universe ;  whence  he  returns  a  oonqueror  to 
tell  us  what  can,  what  cannot  come  into  being;  in  short  on  what  principle  each 
thing  has  its  powers  defined,  its  deepset  boundary  mark.*'     (Lucretius.) 

*'In  Athens  he  bought  a  garden,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  disciples.  It  is  said  to 
have  borne  as  ian  inscription,  *  Stranger,  here  will  it  be  well  with  thee :  here  pleasure 
is  the  highest  good-'  Here  lived  Epicurus  with  his  followers,  temperately  and 
simply,  in  harmonious  effort,  in  heartfelt  friendship,  as  in  a  united  family.  By  his 
will  he  bequeathed  the  garden  to  his  school,  which  for  a  long  time  still  had  its 
centre  there.  The  whole  of  antiquity  furnishes  no  brighter  and  purer  example  of 
feUowship  than  that  of  Epicurus  and  his  school."    (Lange,  History  of  Materialism.) 
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Thirdly:  The  existence  of  void,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
displacements  and  combinations  of  the  atoms  become  possible. 

What  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  conceptions  under  each  of 
these  divisions  was,  and  how  these  were  brought  into  accordance 
with  the  £Eu;t8  observed,  can  be  best  gathered  by  hearing  directly 
the  report  of  Aristotle  and  Lucretius.  This  method  is  necessarily 
a  long  one  but  otherwise  its  advantages  are  obvious. 

I.     The  existence  and  the  properties  of  atoms. 

The  Atomistic 

Phiiowphy.  I      ^1    substances    are    primarily    formed    of 

I.    The   ejdst.  '^  ^ 

ence   and    the       atomS. 
properties      of 

■toms.  «<  Democritus  and  Leudppus  say  that  all  things  are  com- 

I.  All  sub-  posed  of  indivisible  bodies,  and  that  these  are  infinite  both 
riijTfomeJror  ^^  number  and  in  their  forms,  and  that  the  differences 
atoms.  between  things  are  due  to  the  elements  of  which  they  are 

composed  and  to  the  position  and  arrangement  of  these 
elements."    (Aristotle,  Oen.  and  Cor.) 

2.     These  atoms  are  so  small  that  they  are  incapable  of  being 

sensually  realised,  but  this  is  no  argument  against  their  reality, 

as  there  are  plenty  of  instances  of  substances  which 

are  too  small     WO  know  to  exist  though  they  are  present  as  such 

henAed  by'tiJe     sn^tH  particlcs  as  not  to  be  perceived : 

senses. 

'*  After  the  revolution  of  many  years  a  ring  is  thinned  on 
the  underside  by  wearing,  the  dripping  from  the  eaves  hollows  a  stone,  the 
bent  ploughshare  of  iron  imperceptibly  decreases  in  the  fields,  and  we  behold 
the  stone-paved  streets  worn  down  by  the  feet  of  the  multitude ;  the  brass 
statues  too  at  the  gates  show  their  right  hands  to  be  wasted  by  the  touch  of 
the  numerous  passers  by  who  greet  them.  These  things  then  we  see  are 
lessened,  after  they  are  thus  worn  down  ;  but  what  bodies  depart  at  any 
given  time  nature  has  jealously  shut  out  the  means  of  seeing.  Lastly  the 
bodies  which  time  and  nature  add  to  things  by  little  and  little,  constraining 
them  to  grow  in  due  measure,  no  exertion  of  the  eye-sight  can  behold  ; 
and  so  too  wherever  things  grow  old  by  age  and  decay,  and  when  rocks 
hanging  over  the  sea  are  eaten  away  by  the  fine  salt  spray,  you  cannot 
see  what  they  lose  at  any  given  moment.  Nature  therefore  works  by 
unseen  bodies."    (Lucretius.) 

3.  Matter  itself  is  eternal  and  indestructible, 
are  indestruc-     ^^^  ^o  are  the  atoms. 

tible. 

'*  ...the  law  of  nature  whose  first  principle  we  shall  begin 
by  thus  stating,  nothing  is  ever  gotten  out  of  nothing  by  divine  power."  {Ibid,) 

F.  16 
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Thia  statement  is  supported  by  the  argument  of  permanency 
in  nature. 

"...if  things  came  from  nothing,  any  kind  might  be  bom  of  anything, 
nothing  would  require  seed.  Men  for  instance  might  rise  out  of  the  sea^  the 
scaly  race  out  of  the  earth,  and  birds  might  burst  out  of  the  sky... any  tree 
might  bear  any  fruit... nor  would  time  be  required  for  the  growth  of  things... 
little  babies  would  at  once  grow  into  men,  and  trees  in  a  moment  would  rise 
and  start  out  of  the  ground.  But  none  of  these  events  it  is  plain  ever  comes 
to  pass,  since  all  things  grow  step  by  step,... so  that  you  may  be  sure  that  all 
things  increase  in  size  and  are  fed  out  of  their  own  matter.^'  ^  Again  unless 
matter  had  been  eternal,  all  things  before  this  would  have  utterly  returned 
to  nothing  and  whatever  things  we  see  would  have  been  bom  anew  from 
nothing... for  we  see  that  anything  is  more  quickly  destroyed  than  again 
renewed.''  " . .  .those  which  are  first-beginnings  of  things  no  force  can  quench : 
they  are  sure  to  have  the  better  by  their  solid  body — these  can  neither  be 
broken  in  pieces  bj  the  stroke  of  blows  from  without  nor  have  their  texture 
undone  by  aught  piercing  to  their  core  nor  give  way  before  any  other  kind  of 
assault....  First-beginnings  therefore  are  of  solid  singleness,  massed  together 
and  cohering  closely  by  means  of  least  parts,  not  compoimded  out  of  a  union 
of  those  parts,  but,  rather,  strong  in  everlasting  singleness.  From  them 
nature  allows  nothing  to  be  tom,  nothing  further  to  be  worn  away,  reserving 
them  as  seeds  for  things."    {Ibid.) 

4.     The  atoms  are  unchangeable,  which  involves  the  property 

of  indivisibility.     The  quotations  just  given  bear  as 

are  unchVnge-      much  if  not  morc  on  the  indivisibility  of  the  atoms 

^Bibi^^  *"^*       ^  ^^  ^^^^^  indestructibility,  and  the  following  may 

be  added: 

"  Democritus  says  that  no  one  of  the  first  elements  can  arise  out  of  any 
other,  but  that  nevertheless  the  common  primitive  matter,  differing  in  the 
size  and  form  of  its  parts,  is  the  principle  of  them  alL"    (Aristotle,  Phyncs.) 

'^  ...Since  by  the  laws  of  nature  it  stands  decreed  what  they  (these  things) 
can  each  do  and  what  they  cannot  do,  and  since  nothing  is  changed,  but  all 
things  are  so  constant... they  must  sure  enough  have  a  body  of  unchangeable 
matter  also.  For  if  the  first  beginnings  of  things  could  in  any  way  be  van- 
quished and  changed,  it  would  be  then  uncertain  too  what  could  and  what 
could  not  rise  into  being,  in  short  on  what  principle  each  thing  has  its  powers 
defined,  its  deepset  boundary  mark."    (Lucretius.) 

_,.      ,  5.     The  atoms  diflFer  from  each  other  in  shape, 

5.    The  atoms  * 

differ    from        sizc  and  arrangement. 

shapersicVand  The  quotatiou  from  Aristotle  given  above  shows 

arrangement.  j^^^^  ^j^^  atomistic  philosophy  assumed  but  one  kind 
of  matter,  which  according  to  diflFerences  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  individual  particles,  the  "atoms"  of  Democritus,  the  "first- 
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beginnings'*  of  Lucretius,  formed  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
the  different  elements.  Further  testimony  is  afforded  by  the 
passages: 

"  Now  mark  and  next  in  order  apprehend  of  what  kind  and  how  widely 
differing  in  their  forms  are  the  beginnings  of  all  things,  how  varied  by 
manifold  diversities  of  shape....  And  quickly  as  we  see  wines  flow  through 
a  strainer,  sluggish  oil  on  the  other  hand  is  slow  to  do  so,  because  sure  enough 
it  consists  of  elements  either  larger  in  size  or  more  hooked  and  tangled  in  one 
another....  The  things  which  are  able  to  affect  the  senses  pleasantly,  consist 
of  smooth  and  round  elements ;  while  all  those  on  the  other  hand  which  are 
found  to  be  bitter  and  harsh,  are  held  in  connexion  by  particles  that  are  more 
hooked  and  for  this  reason  are  wont  to  tear  open  passages  into  our  senses 
and  in  entering  in  to  break  through  the  body....  Again  things  which  look 
hard  and  dense  must  consist  of  particles  more  hooked  together,  and  be  held 
in  union  because  compacted  throughout  with  branch-like  elements....  Those 
things  which  are  liquid  and  of  fluid  body  ought  to  consist  more  of  smooth 
and  round  elements."    (Ibid.) 

"...these  philosophers  say  that  the  varieties  in  their  elements  are  the 
causes  of  aU  other  things.  These  varieties  they  say  are  but  three  in  number, 
varieties  of  form,  varieties  of  arrangement  and  varieties  of  position,... for 
instance  A  differs  from  y  in  shape,  AN  from  NA  in  arrangement,  and  Z 
from  y  in  position  merely."    (Aristotle,  Jfetaphysics,) 

6.     The  qualities  of  all  substances  depend  on  the  kind  of  the 

constituent  atoms  and  on  their  arrangement,  though 

pcrtiea  Li/tibe     the  properties  of  matter  such  as  we  apprehend  by 

Sr  ronSStwnt     ^^^  senses  are  not  due  to  the  properties  of  the  atoms 

atoms    detei-     themselvos  but  to  the  manner  of  their  combination. 

mine  the  pro- 
substances.  *^*  "  Bodies  again  are  partly  first-beginnings  of  things,  partly 
those  which  are  formed  of  a  union  of  first-beginnings....  And 
it  often  makes  a  great  difference  with  what  things  and  in  what  position  the 
same  first-b^nnings  are  held  in  union  and  what  motions  they  mutually 
impart  and  receive ;  for  the  same  make  up  heaven,  sea,  lands,  rivers,  sun ; 
the  same  make  up  com,  trees,  living  things  ;  but  they  are  mixed  up  with 
different  things  and  in  different  ways  as  they  move.  Nay  you  see  throughout 
even  in  these  verses  of  ours  many  elements  common  to  many  words,  though 
jou  must  needs  admit  that  the  lines  and  words  differ  one  from  the  other  both 
in  meaning  and  in  the  sound  wherewith  they  sound.  So  much  can  elements 
effect  by  a  mere  change  of  order,  but  those  elements  which  are  the  first- 
beginnings  of  things  can  bring  with  them  more  combinations  out  of  which 
different  things  can  severally  be  produced.''    (Lucretius.) 

'^Democritus  and  Le.ucippus  after  conceiving  the  forms,  produce  change 
and  generation  from  them ;  deriving  birth  and  destruction  from  their  separation 
and  concretion,  and  change  from  their  arrangement  and  position."  (Aristotle, 
Oe7i.  and  Cor,) 

16—2 
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II.     The  atoms  are  constantly  in  motion  and  this 
"on  ^of   "the     tnotion  is  a  property  inherent  in  them. 

to^an* inherent  "Some  have  recourse  to  an  energy  that  is  always  in 

property.  action,  as  Leuoippus  and   Plato ;  for  they  maintain  that 

motion  is  always  in  existence :  but  why,  and  in  what  way,  they 
do  not  state,  nor  how  this  is  the  case,  nor  do  they  assign  the  cause  for  this 
perpetuity  of  motion."    (Aristotle,  Metaphysics.) 

"Solid  bodies  of  matter  fly  about  for  ever  unvanquished  through  all 
time....  The  first-beginnings  of  things  move  first  of  themselves....  No  rest  is 
given  the  first  bodies  throughout  the  unfathomable  void,  but  driven  on  rather 
in  ceaseless  and  varied  motion  they  partly,  after  they  have  pressed  together, 
rebound  leaving  great  spaces  between,  while  in  part  they  are  so  dashed  away 
after  the  stroke  as  to  leave  but  small  spaces  between."    (Lucretius.) 

The  motion  of  these  particles  is  illustrated  by  the  fimiiliar 
spectacle  of  the  motion  of  the  motes  in  a  simbeam : 

"  Of  this  truth,  even  as  I  relate  it,  we  have  a  representation  and  picture 
always  going  on  before  our  eyes  and  present  to  us ;  observe  whenever  the 
rays  are  let  in  and  pour  the  sunlight  through  the  dark  chambers  of  houses  : 
you  will  see  many  minute  bodies  in  many  ways  through  the  apparent  void 
mingle  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  the  rays,  and  as  in  never-ending  conflict 
skirmish  and  give  battle  combating  in  troops  and  never  halting,  driven  about 
in  frequent  meetings  and  partings.''    {Ibid.) 

Combination  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  coalescence  between 
the  moving  particles.  To  the  original  Democritean  conception  of 
purely  accidental  collisions  between  the  atoms  moving  in  straight 
lines  Epicurus  adds  the  assumption  of  a  slight  declination  from 
rectilinear  motion  in  order  to  better  account  for  such  coalescence : 

"When  bodies  are  borne  downwards  sheer  through  void,  at  quite  uncertain 
times  and  uncertain  points  of  space  they  swerve  a  little  from  their  equal 
poise :  you  just  and  only  just  can  call  it  a  change  of  inclination.  If  they 
were  not  used  to  swerve,  they  all  would  fall  down,  like  drops  of  rain,  through 
the  deep  void,  and  no  clashing  would  have  been  begotten,  nor  blow  produced 
among  the  first-beginnings  :  thus  nature  never  wovdd  have  produced  aught."' 
{Ibid.) 

That  a  state  of  rest  of  a  material  substance,  as  we  perceive  it 
by  our  senses,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  continuous  motion 
of  its  ultimate  constituent  particles,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Lucretius  by  means  of  splendid  imagery  still  used  for  the  same 
purpose : 

*^  And  herein  you  need  not  wonder  at  this,  that  though  the  first-beginnings 
of  things  are  all  in  motion,  yet  the  sum  is  seen  to  rest  in  supreme  repose, 
unless  where  a  thing  exhibits  motions  with  its  individual  body.     For  all  the 
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nature  of  first  things  lies  far  away  from  our  senses  beneath  their  ken  ;  and 
therefore  since  they  are  themselves  beyond  what  you  can  see,  they  must 
withdraw  from  sight  their  motions  also ;  and  the  more  so  that  the  things 
which  we  can  see,  do  yet  often  conceal  their  motions  when  a  great  distance 
off.  For  often  the  woolly  flocks  as  they  crop  the  glad  pastures  on  a  hill, 
creep  on  whither  the  grass  jewelled  with  fresh  dew  summons  and  invites  each, 
and  the  lambs  fed  to  the  full  gambol  and  playfully  butt ;  all  which  objects 
appear  to  us  from  a  distance  to  be  blended  together  and  to  rest  like  a  white 
spot  on  a  green  hilL  Again  when  mighty  l^ons  fill  with  their  movements 
all  parts  of  the  plains  waging  the  mimicry  of  war,  the  glitter  then  lifts  itself 
up  to  the  sky  and  the  whole  earth  round  gleams  with  brass  and  beneath 
a  noise  is  raised  by  the  mighty  trampling  of  men  and  the  mountains  stricken 
by  the  shouting  re-echo  the  voices  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  horsemen  fly 
about  and  suddenly  wheeling  scour  across  the  middle  of  the  plains,  shaking 
them  with  the  vehemence  of  their  charge.  And  yet  there  is  some  spot  on  the 
high  hills,  seen  from  which  they  appear  to  stand  still  and  to  rest  on  the 
plains  as  a  bright  spot"    (Ibid,) 

in.     The  atoms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  void, 

"But  Leucippus  and  his  disciple  Democritus  say  that  the  fiill  and  the  empty 

exist  as  the  primary  elements  of  the  world....  And... they 

III.   The  exis-      g^y  ^j^^  ^1^^  empty  has  an  existence  equally  real  as  material 

postulated.  body  (each  being  a  primary  element  of  the  universe)  and 

these  two  elements  they  say  are  the   causes   of  things." 

(Aristotle,  JHetaphyticB,) 

Aristotle  gives  the  proofs  from  reason  and  ftt)m  experience 
that  were  adduced  by  the  atomistic  philosophers  in  support  of 
the  existence  of  void: 

'*  Those  who  affirm  the  existence  of  void  argue  more  legitimately.  One 
thing  they  say  is  that  there  could  be  no  movement  in  space  if  there  were  no 

void  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  full  to  admit  anything  into 
^^\  ****!!?"'*'  itself.  If  it  were  to  admit  anything  and  there  were  to 
ittence  of  void.      be  two  things  in  the  same  place,  it  would  be  possible  for 

there  to  be  any  number  whatever  of  bodies  in  the  same 
place.  But  if  this  is  possible,  then  the  smallest  thing  may  contain  the 
largest.    This  is  one  way  in  which  they  argue  the  existence  of  void,  but  there 

is  another....  They  say  that  all  increase  of  bulk  depends  on 
tenceoAroid  is  void  ;  for  food  Is  a  body,  and  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
required  in  the  same  space.  And  they  adduce  as  evidence  the  case  of  ashes  ^, 
expansion.'^  ^       which  can  take  in  as  much  water  as  the  empty  vessel.'* 

(Aristotle,  Phyncs.) 
"  All  nature  as  it  exists  by  itself  has  been  founded  on  two  things  :  there 
are  bodies  and  there  is  void  in  which  these  bodies  are  placed  and  through 

1  A  famous  instance  of  what  Aristotle  quotes  as  fact  and  as  the  result  of 
obaerratlon. 
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which  they  move  about....  All  things  are  not  on  all  sides  jammed  together 
and  kept  in  bj  body:  there  is  also  void  in  things....  If  there  were  not  void, 
things  could  not  move  at  all ;  for  that  which  is  the  property  of  body,  to  let 
and  hinder,  would  be  present  to  all  things  at  all  times ;  nothing  therefore 
could  go  on,  since  no  other  thing  would  be  the  first  to  give  way....  In  rocks 
and  caverns  the  moisture  of  water  oozes  through,  and  all  things  weep  with 
abundant  drops....  Food  distribi^tes  itself  through  the  whole  body  of  living 
things....  Now  if  there  are  no  void  parts,  by  what  way  can  the  bodies  severally 
pass  ?  you  would  see  it  to  be  quite  impossible.  Once  more, 
(3)  The  exis-  ^j^y  ^^  ^g  g^^  q^^  thing  surpass  another  in  weight  thoutrh 
tence   of   void  / ,  .        .      «     -n       •-  ^l  •      •     ^  i.    i.    j       • 

is  required  to      not  larger  in  size  ?    For  if  there  .is  just  as  much  body  in 

account  for  ^  ball  of  wool  as  there  is  in  a  lump  of  lead,  it  is  natunJ  it 
density?**  "  should  weigh  the  same,  since  the  property  of  body  is  to  weigh 
all  things  downwards,  while  on  the  contrary  the  nature  of 
void  is  ever  without  weight.  Therefore  when  a  thing  is  just  as  large,  yet  is 
found  to  be  lighter,  it  proves  sure  enough  that  it  has  more  of  void  in  it ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  that  which  is  heavier  shows  that  there  is  in  it  more 
of  body  and  that  it  contains  within  it  much  less  of  void.  Therefore  that 
which  we  are  seeking  with  keen-sighted  reason  exists  sure  enough,  mixed  up 
in  things  ;  and  we  call  it  void."    (Lucretius.) 

This  then  is  the  case  for  the  atomistic  philosophy.  That 
which  differentiated  and  absolutely  separated  it  from  the  other 
views  held  contemporarily  is  the  assumption  of  the  finite  di\Tsi- 
bility  of  matter  and  of  the  existence  of  void.  On  this  point 
Lucretius,  summarising  the  tenets  of  the  anti-atomistic  school, 
says: 

**  They  have  banished  void  from  things  and  yet  assign  to  them  motions 
and  allow  things  soft  and  rare,  air,  sun,  fire,  earth,  living  things,  com,  and 
yet  mix  not  up  void  in  their  body ;  next  they  suppose  that 
points  of  the  there  is  no  limit  to  the  division  of  bodies  and  no  stop  set 
atomistic  phi-  to  their  breaking  and  that  there  exists  no  least  at  all  in 
^^•^P^^y-  things." 

The  atomistic  school  aimed  at  explaining  not  only  the  physics 
of  the  universe,  but  also  all  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death,  by 
the  properties  inherent  in  matter.  In  absolute  contrast  to  this 
materialistic  scheme  is  the  idealistic  one  of  Plato. 

Plato  (427 — 344),  by  birth  an  Athenian,  a  pupil  of  Socrates 

and  well  acquainted  also  with  the  philosophical   tenets  of  the 

Heraclitean,  Eleatic  and  Pythagorean  schools,  devoted 

Plato.  himself  after  years  spent  in  travel  to  philosophical 

teaching  in  his  native  town;  the  groves  of  Academus 

where    t  met  gave  its  name  to  that  celebrated  school  .which  for 
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centuries  has  been  known  as  that  of  the  "Academy."  Plato's 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  the  natural  sciences  is  contained 
mainly  in  the  dialogue,  the  Timaeus, 

To  Plato  the  individual  things  and  occurrences  were  but 
transitory  and  unreal,  the  abstract  idea  of  them  was  the  eternal, 

the  real.  Hence  he  conceived  the  aim  of  philosophy 
we*aHrtic  ^  ^  *te  study  of  these  ideas,  the  discovery  of  the 

S«*°rim!2i"^  abiding  principles  of  which  the  phenomena  and 
eiementa  of  things  of  this  world  wcrc  but  the  images ;  the  study 
the  primaT^^  of  these  phenomena  and  of  the  things  themselves 
Si^°^ter!     *^^  tYi&ir  classification  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 

but  was  to  serve  not  as  an  end,  only  as  a  means  for 
learning  something  concerning  that  abiding  and  perfect  principle 
of  which  they  are  the  temporary  and  imperfect  indications : 

''Plato  from  youth  upwards  had  been  familiar... with  the  opinions  of 
Heraclitua  and  his  school,  how  the  things  of  sense  one  and  all  together  are  in 
a  perpetual  flux,  and  that  no  precise  knowledge  about  them  is  possible.,., He 
held  that... common  definition... was  an  impossibility  in  the  class  of  any 
sensible  objects,  inasmuch  as  they  are  changing  at  every  moment  Such 
existences  {t,e,  such  things  as  oovJd  be  so  defined)  Plato  accordingly  called 
Ideas :  the  things  of  sense  he  held  to  be  apart  and  distinct  from  these,  and 
were  only  called  what  they  were  because  of  them :  for  that,  speaking  generally, 
those  things  which  were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  Ideas  existed  only 
by  virtue  of  *  participation.'...  And  since  the  Ideas  are  to  all  other  things 
the  causes  of  Uieir  existence,  he  held  that  the  primal  elements  of  the  Ideas 
were  the  primal  elements  of  all  things  soever.''    (Aristotle,  MetaphydcB.) 

He  investigates  the  laws  of  matter  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
more  clearly  ascertain  the  laws  of  spirit^. 

His  method  of  investigation  consists  in  the  propounding 
HiB  meuiod  of  ^^  Certain  mathematical  doctrines  concerning  the 
rtudying    na-     parts  and  elements  of  the  universe :  "  not  so  much 

ture  18  deduc-  . 

tive.   BtartinK  as  assertious  concerning  physical  facts  of  which  the 

ipriorimiSe"  truth  or  falsohood  is  to  be  determined  by  reference 

option,  ""and  ^  mature   herself,"  but   as   a  priori  truths.     The 

leading  to  the  rosults  of  this  method  lead  to  the  following  con- 

•uiti:  "*    "*  ception  of  the  structure  of  matter : 

1.    The  elements  are  four  in  number. 

1  The  Timaeui,  edited  by  B.  D.  Aroher-Hind.    Introduction,  p.  47. 
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^  Now  that  which  came  into  being  must  be  material  and  such  as  can  be 
seen  and  touched.     Apart  from  fire  nothing  could  ever  become  visiblei  nor 
.    without  something  solid  could  it  be  tangible,  and  solid  cannot 
*     T***     f  ^*"      ®^*®*  without  earth  ;  therefore  did  God  when  he  set  about  to 
in  number.  frame  the  body  of  the  universe  form  it  of  fire  and  of  earth... 

God... set... air  and  water  betwixt  fire  and  earth,  and  maldng 
them  as  far  as  possible  exactly  proportional,  so  that  fire  is  to  air  as  air  to 
water,  and  as  air  is  to  water,  water  is  to  earth,  thus  he  compacted  and 
constructed  a  universe  visible  and  tangible.  For  these  reasons  and  out  of 
elements  of  this  kind,  four  in  number,  the  body  of  the  universe  was  created, 
being  brought  into  concord  through  proportion*." 

3.    Matter  is  2-     Within  the  universe  matter  can  neither  be 

eternal.  created  nor  destroyed. 

The  whole  of  the  matter  available  for  creation  and  consisting 
of  the  four  elements  was  by  God  fashioned  into  the  shape  of 
a  perfect  sphere: 

*'  nothing  went  forth  of  it  nor  entered  in  from  anywhere ;  for  there  was 
nothing.  For  by  design  was  it  ciheated  to  supply  its  own  sustenance  by  its 
own  wasting.** 

3.     The  regular  solids  are  assigned  to  the  forms  of  the  elements*. 

"  Let  us  assign  the  figures  that  have  come  into  being  in  our  theory  to  fire 

and  earth  and  water  and  air.     To  earth  let  us  give  the  cubical  form,  for 

earth  is  least  mobile  of  the  four  and  most  plastic  of 
3.  The  regu-  bodies  :  and  that  substance  must  possess  this  nature  in  the 
lar  Bolide  are  highest  degree  which  has  its  bases  most  stable.  Now  of  the 
fornSr*of*the  triangles  which  we  assumed  as  our  starting-point  that  with 
elements.  equal  sides  is  more  stable  than  that  with  unequal ;  and  of  the 

surfaces  composed  of  the  two  triangles,  the  equilateral  quad- 
rangle necessarily  is  more  stable  than  the  equilateral  triangle....  Therefore 
in  assigning  this  to  earth  we  preserve  the  probability  of  our  account ;  and 
also  in  giving  to  water  the  least  mobile  and  to  fire  the  most  mobile  of  those 
which  remain ;  while  to  air  we  give  that  which  is  intermediate.  Again  we 
shall  assign  the  smallest  figure  to  fire,  and  the  largest  to  water  and  the 
intermediate  to  air  :  and  the  keenest  to  fire,  the  next  to  air,  and  the  third  to 
water.  Now  among  all  these  that  which  has  the  fewest  bases  must  naturally 
in  all  respects  be  the  most  cutting  and  keen  of  all,  and  also  the  most  nimble, 
seeing  it  is  composed  of  the  smallest  number  of  similar  parts ;  and  the 
second  must  have  these  same  qualities  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  third 
in  the  third  degree.  Let  it  be  determined  then,  according  to  the  right  account 
and  the  probable,  that  the  solid  body  which  has  taken  the  form  of  the 
pyramid  is  the  element  and  seed  of  fire ;  and  the  second  in  order  of  generation 
let  us  say  to  be  that  of  air,  and  the  third  that  of  water." 

^  The  translation  followed  in  this  as  in  all  subseqaent  quotations  from  the 
Timaetu  is  that  given  in  Mr  Archer-Hind's  edition. 
'  For  diagrams  see  footnote  p.  251. 
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4.  The  elements  are  made  up  of  infinitely  small  particles, 
which  are  not  further  divisible. 

"Now  all  those  bodies  we  must  conceive  as  being  so  email  that  each 
single  body  in  the  several  kinds  cannot  for  its  smallness  be  seen  by  us  at  all ; 

but  when  many  are  heaped  together  their  united  maas  is 
4.    The  divisi-      seen." 
\%  finite.  "There  is  this  difference  only  between  what  Plato  and 

Leucippus  say  on  this  point :  Leucippus  speaks  of  the 
indivisible  particles  as  solids,  and  Plato  as  surfaces,  and  while  Leucippus  says 
that  each  of  the  indivisible  solids  is  determined  by  forms  which  are  infinite 
in  number;  according  to  Plato  their  numher  is  finite.  (This  is  the  only 
difference),  for  both  speak  of  indivisible  particles  and  say  they  are  determined 
by  forms."    (Aristotle,  Oen,  and  Cor.) 

5.  The  differences  between  the  various  kinds  of  the  same 
elements  are  due  to  differences  in  the  size  of  the  bounding  planes. 

"  ...for  the  fact  that  within  the  several  classes  different  kinds  exist  we 
must  assign  as  its  cause  the  structure  of  the  elementary  triangles  ;  it  does 

not  originally  produce  in  each  kind  of  triangle  one  and  the 
s. 'HiediffeMt  game  size  only,  but  some  greater  and  some  less ;  and  there 
Mme  eie-  are  just  so  many  sizes  as  there  are  kinds  in  the  classes :  and 

mentary  sub-  when  these  are  mixed  up  with  themselves  or  with  one  another, 
du  °*t?  dfff^r-  an  endless  diversity  arises,  which  must  be  examined  by  those 
ences  in  sise  of  who  would  put  forward  a  probable  theory  concerning  nature. . . . 
partichliif^"^'*^     ^^  ^^  there  are  many  kinds ;  for  instance  flame  and  that 

effluence  fh>m  flame,  which  bums  not  but  gives  light  to  the 
eyes,  and  that  which  remains  in  the  embers  when  the  flame  is  out.... Of  water 
there  are  two  primary  divisions,  the  liquid  and  the  fusible  kind.  The  liquid 
sort  owes  its  nature  to  possessing  the  smaller  kinds  of  watery  atoms,  unequal 
in  size ;  and  so  it  can  readily  either  move  of  itself  or  be  moved  by  something 
else,  owing  to  its  lack  of  uniformity  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  atoms. 
But  that  which  consists  of  larger  and  imiform  particles  is  more  stable  than 
the  former  and  heavy,  being  stiffened  by  its  uniformity." 

6.  The  elements  are  capable  of  being  transformed  one  into 
another,  which  is  explained  by  the  bounding  surfaces  going  to 
form  other  solids. 

''What  we... have  named  water,  by  condensation,  as  we  suppose,  we  see 
turning  to  stones  and  earth ;  and  by  rarefying  and  expanding  this  same 

element  becomes  wind  and  air ;  and  air  when  inflamed 
mentomay be  becomes  fire :  and  conversely  fire  contracted  and  quenched 
trsntmutcd  retums  again  to  the  form  of  air  ;  also  air  concentrating  and 

oSter******  *^*      condensing  becomes  cloud  and  mist;  and  from  these  yet 

further  compressed  comes  flowing  water ;  and  from  water 
earth  and  stones  once  more  :  and  so,  it  appears,  they  hand  on  one  to  another 
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tho  cycle  of  generation.  Thus  then  since  these  several  bodies  never  assume 
one  constant  form,  which  of  them  can  we  positively  afl&rm  to  be  reaUy  tkU 
and  not  another  without  being  shamed  in  our  own  eyes  ?...  From  all  that  we 
have  already  said  in  the  matter  of  these  four  kinds,  the  facts  would  seem  to 
be  as  follows  :  When  earth  meets  with  fire  and  is  dissolved  by  the  keenness 
of  it,  it  would  drift  about,  whether  it  were  dissolved  in  fire  itself,  or  in  some 
mass  of  air  or  water,  until  the  parts  of  it  meeting  and  again  being  united 
become  earth  once  more  ;  for  it  never  oould  pass  into  any  other  kind.  But 
when  water  is  divided  by  fire  or  by  air,  it  may  be  formed  again  and  become 
one  particle  of  fire  and  two  of  air :  and  the  divisions  of  air  may  become  for 
every  particle  broken  up  two  particles  of  fire*.  And  again  when  fire  is 
caught  in  air  or  in  waters  or  in  earth,  a  little  in  a  great  bulk,  moving  amid  a 
rushing  body,  and  contending  with  it  is  vanquished  and  broken  up,  two 
particles  of  fire  combine  into  one  figure  of  air ;  and  when  air  is  vanquished 
and  broken  small,  from  two  whole  and  one  half  particles  one  whole  figure  of 
water  will  be  composed." 

Fire  by  the  sharpness  of  its  angles  and  sides  is  enabled  to 
break  up  all  the  shapes  constituting  other  elements  into  tetrahedra, 
i,e,  change  them  into  fire,  but  on  the  other  hand  fire  can  change 
into  air  and  air  into  water  by  coalescence  into  the  forms  peculiar 
to  these. 

7.     The  existence  of  void  is  denied. 

^^^  Plato's  natural  philosophy  has  been  practically 

existence    of      without  influence  on  the  development  of  physical 
science ;  it  has  been  very  diflferent  with  that  of  his 
great  pupil  Aristotle  (384—322). 

From  Stagira  the  town  in  Northern  Greece  where  he  was  bora, 

Aristotle  takes  the  name  of  the  Stagirite.     Much  of  his  life  was 

spent  at  Athens.     In  his  youth  a  pupil  and  fiiend  of 

Arittotie.  Plato,  he  returned  to  Athens  after  a  long  absence, 

part  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  stay  at  the  court 

of  Philip  of  Macedon,  where   he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  young 

Alexander.     At   the   Lyceum,  a  gymnasium   in   the  vicinity  of 

Athens,  he  founded  the  school  called  the  Peripatetic.     This  name 

has  been  accounted  for  either  by  Aristotle's  habit  of  walking  to 

and  fi^o  during  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  or  by  the  name  of  the 

lecture  place  (o  irepiiraro^).     Of  Aristotle  it  has  been  said  aptly 

that  "  he  is  felt  to  be  so  mighty,  and  is  known  to  be  so  wrong." 

To  fully  support  this  verdict  cannot  be  attempted  here,  mere 

indication  must  suffice. 

1  See  footnote  on  next  page. 
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The  scientist  of  to-day  feels  him  to  have  been  mighty  because 
it  was  he  who  after  a  period  of  night,  again  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  physical  inquiries ;  because  he  undertook 
Ari»totie'»  and  carried  out  the  eififantic  task  of  collecting:  and 

claims    to  i         -/»    ■  11  i     i  /»  1   •        •  ^      1  n 

greatness.  Classifying  the  knowledge  of  his  time ;  and  above  all 

because  he,  first  of  all  men,  in  a  maimer  wonderfully 
clear  and  luminous  announced  the  principles  of  the  inductive 
method : 

^*  In  direct  opposition  to  Plato,  who  denying  the  validity  of  the  senses, 
made  intuition  the  ground  of  all  true  knowledge,  Aristotle  sought  his  basis 
in  sensuous  perception.  His  reliance  was  on  Experience  and  Induction,  the 
one  furnishing  the  particular  facts,  from  which  the  other  found  a  pathway  to 
general  facts  or  laws."    (G.  H.  Lewes,  Aristotle.) 

"  Science  commences  when,  from  a  great  number  of  Experiences,  one  general 
conception  is  formed  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases....  Thus  if  you 
know  that  a  certain  remedy  has  cured  Callias  of  a  certain  disease,  and  that 
the  same  remedy  has  produced  the  same  effect  on  Socrates,  and  on  several 
other  persons,  that  is  Experience ;  but  to  know  that  a  certain  remedy  will 
cure  all  persons  attacked  with  disease  is  Scienoe :  for  Experience  is  the 
Knowledge  of  individual  things,  Science  is  that  of  Universals."  (Aristotle, 
Metaphyncs.) 

"Those  who  have  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  study  of  nature  are 
better  able  to  establish  principles  more  widely  applicable,  though  they  who 
start  from  theories  without  examining  the  facts  and  take  into  account  only  a 
small  number  of  phenomena,  no  doubt  arrive  more  easily  at  their  conclusions.'' 
(Aristotle,  Oen,  and  Cor,) 

And  we  know  Aristotle  to  have  been  wrong  because  his  in- 
duction stopped  short  at  a  critical  point  and  lacked  the  control  of 

verification ;  because  when  he  had  reached  clearness 
neMes^lTad  ^^^  sj^mmctiy  in  his  definitions  and  verbal  dis- 
fsiucies  of  the  tiuctious  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  he  accepted 
method.  these  without  heed  to  their  correspondence  with  the 

facts ;  and  because  he  considered  the  task  of  science 
completed  and  himself  in  the  possession  of  all  the  facts  required 
for  solving  its  problems,  thereby  imposing  a  finality  on  his  system 
which  in  the  hands  of  his  disciples  for  centuries  acted  as  a  check 
to  the  development  of  science, 

"Looked  at  in  a  general  way,  the  Aristotelian  Method  seems  to  be  the 
method  of  positive  science ;  but  on  closer  meditation  we  shall  detect  their 
germinal  difference  to  be  the  omission  in  Aristotle  of  the  principle  of  rigorous 
verification  of  each  inductive  step....  When  Aristotle  therefore  lays  down  as 
a  canon  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  generals  from  an  examination  of  parti- 
culars, his  canon,  admirable  indeed,  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  a  distinct 
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recognitioii  of  the  equal  necessity  of  verification."  (G.  H.  Lewes,  Hittory  of 
Philosophy.) 

"  He  imposed  many  arbitrary  rules  upon  nature ;  being  everywhere  more 
careful  how  one  may  give  a  ready  answer,  and  make  a  positive  assertion,  than 
how  he  may  apprehend  the  variety  of  Nature... the  Physics  of  Aristotle  in 
general  sound  only  of  Logical  Terms....  He  corrupted  Natural  Philosophy  by 
his  Logic,  and  made  the  world  out  of  his  Categories....  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  after  having  by  hostile  confutations  destroyed  all  the  rest,... has  laid 
down  the  law  on  all  points ;  which  done,  he  proceeds  himself  to  raise  new 
questions  of  his  own  suggestion,  and  dispose  of  them  likewise ;  so  that 
nothing  may  remain  that  is  not  certain  and  decided  ;  a  practice  which  holds 
and  is  in  use  among  his  successors."    (Bacon,  Novum  Organum.) 

"  Averroes  (1126 — 1198)  of  Cordova  maintained  that  Aristotle  carried  the 
sciences  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  measured  their  whole  extent,  and 
fixed  their  ultimate  and  permanent  boundaries."  (Whewell,  Hittory  of  the 
Iiiductive  Sciences,) 

What  then  were  the  tenets  concerning  the  ultimate  consti- 
tution of  matter  that  Aristotle  left  with  that  impress  of  final  and 
complete  truth  that  made  them  for  so  long  a  fetter  to 
Aristotelian         posterity  ?     His  treatise  on  Generation  and  Corrup- 

tenets   con-  ''  .    *^  .  i  •  •         i  i 

cerning  the  tion  gives  US  most  mformatiou  on  this  pomt,  but  much 
con^^tion  is  aIso  Contained  in  the  Physics  and  the  Meteorology, 
of  matter.  Shortly  summarised  these  may  be  taken  to  be : 

1.  One  kind  of  unqualified  matter  exists  which  is  the  carrier 
of  different  properties  and  is  never  disconnected  from  these. 

"  We  too  assert  that  there  is  one  primitive  matter  constituting  perceptible 
bodies,  but  that  it  has  no  existence  apart  from  these  bodies, 
X.  Matter  of  but  is  always  found  in  connection  with  the  one  or  the  other 
•ociatMi  with  ^^  peATB  of  opposite  qualities  ;  and  from  it  arise  the  so-called 
qualities,  the  elements... and  we  hold  that  matter,  the  carrier  of  opposing 
junctions  *^  of  qualities  and  inseparable  from  these,  is  the  principle  and  first 
which  give  rise      beginning  (of  things).    Thus  heat  does  not  serve  as  matter 

iubsSin'ce*'*"*      ^^^  ^^^^'  "^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®**'  ^^^  ^^^  underlying  (principle)  is 
the  material  for  both."    {Oen,  and  Cor,) 

2.  For  some  reason  not  very  apparent  the  essential  properties 
of  which  this  fundamental  matter  acts  as  a  carrier  are  hot  and  its 

contrary  cold,  wet  and  its  contrary  dry;  and  the 
a^^  The  four  possible  Combinations  in  sets  of  two  of  these  quali- 
eiement*.  tios  givc  rise  to  the  four  elements,  earth  and  fire, 

air  and  water. 

'*  Since  the  possible  combinations  of  four  are  six,  and  since  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  contraries  to  be  coupled  (for  hot  and  cold,  and  again  dry  and  moist 
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cannot  exist),  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  four  elemental  combinations, 
namely  hot  and  dry,  and  hot  and  moist,  and  again  cold  and  moist,  and  cold 
and  dry.  This  is  in  com^ilete  agreement  with  the  existence  of  the  apparently 
simple  bodies,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth ;  for  fire  is  hot  and  dry,  and  air  is 
moist  and  hot  (for  air  resembles  vapour),  and  water  is  cold  and  moist,  and 
earth  cold  and  dry."    {Qen,  and  Cor,) 

3.  The  different  kinds  of  the  same  element  axe  due  to  different 
degrees  of  the  same  properties, 

3.  There  are  "Fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  (such  as  we  perceive  them)  are 
varieties  of  the  not  simple  (bodies)  but  mixed.  The  simple  bodies  are  indeed 
which  are^due  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with  fire  etc.  such  as  we  perceive 
to  the  prepon-  them....  Still  in  a  general  way,  out  of  the  four  elements  each 
or'ottiVr  of  the  ^°®  belongs  to  one  of  the  qualities  (dry,  hot  etc.),  earth  be- 
essentiai  longing  to  dry  rather  than  cold,  water  to  cold  rather  than 
*^***''*J^*'*****^  moist,  air  to  moist  rather  than  hot,  and  fire  to  hot  rather 

than  dry."    {Gen,  and  Cor.) 

4.  The  elements  can  change  one  into  another. 

4.  The   eie-  "  ^^  then  it  has  been  shown  that  any  one  of  the  elements 

mentsmaybc        can  arise  out  of  any  other.**    (Gen,  and  Cor.) 
transmuted 

other"*'*  ****  This  happens  owing  to  the  abstraction  of  certain 

qualities  and  the  substitution  of  others,  hence  an 
element  can  more  readily  change  into  one  with  which  it  has  one 
quality  in  common  (cold  water  to  cold  earth,  hot  fire  to  hot  air  etc.), 
than  into  one  completely  its  opposite  (hot  and  dry  fire  to  cold  and 
wet  water  etc.). 

5.  The  elements  are  separated  in  space. 

"Now  the  simple  bodies  being  four,  each  pair  belongs  to  one  of  the 
two   regions  severally  (of  the  universe) ;    fire  and  air    to 

5.  The  eie-  the  region  which  extends  towards  the  outer  limit  (of  the 
scpanited"  imiverse),  and  earth  and  water  to  the  region  which  extends 
in  space.             towards  the  centre.     Fire  and  earth  are  the  extremes  and 

are  the  purest,  water  and  air  are  intermediate  and  are 
less  pure."     {Gen,  and  Cor.) 

6.  Matter  is  capable  of  infinite  division. 

"  Generally  speaking,  if  a  thing  is  conceivably  infinitely  divisible,  nothing 
impossible  will  have  happened,  if  it  is  actually  so  divided,  for 

6.  The  divisi'  there  is  no  impossibility  in  its  being  divided  into  ten  thousand 
te/is  infinite.'      times  ten  thousand,  although  perhaps  no  one  could  perform 

the  division."    {Gefu  and  Cor.) 

7.  The  existence  of  void  is  denied  on  grounds  taken  both 
fi:om  reason  and  from  experience. 
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''  Further,  objects  when  thrown  continue  to  move  without  the  continued 
action  of  the  originator  of  the  motion ;   on  one  theory  this  is  due  to  the 
counterpressure  of  the  air  which  is  displaced,  on  another  to 
7-    The  exist-      ^y^^  fg^^  ^jj^^  ^^^  ^^jj,  j^  displaces  itself  then  pushes  it  forward 
ence  oi  voia  is  .  i     •  i  i 

denied.  With  a  motion  more  rapid  than  the  original  innate  tendency 

of  the  object  pushed,  which  would  naturally  carry  it  to  its 
appropriate  region  (that  is,  which  would  make  it  fall  towards  the  centre)." 
(PAyties.) 

The  survey  just  given  of  the  tenets  of  the  different  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy  on  the  subject  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter  contains  about  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  various 
conceptions  and  hypotheses  on  this  subject  that  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  framing.  AH  that  has  been  done  since  has  been 
essentially  a  repetition  of  the  old,  at  most  a  different  combination 
of  the  same  old  constituent  elements;  but  fortunately  for  the 
development  of  science,  aim  and  method  in  the  framing  and  in  the 
application  of  such  speculations  have  changed  completely.  Before 
tracing  the  history  of  these  hypotheses  through  the  middle  ages 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  seems  fit  to 
close  their  history  in  antiquity  by  some  evaluation  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Greek  philosophy,  which  is  practically  the  only  one  to  be 
considered  in  this  department.  This  cannot  be  done  better  than 
in  the  words  of  two  great  historians  of  the  subject:  Whewell 
and  Lange: 

"The  early  philosophers  of  Greece  entered  upon  the  work  of  physical 
speculation  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  vigour  and .  confidence  of  the 

questioning  spirit,  as  yet  untamed  by  labour  and  reverses. 
Wheweirs  It  was  for  later  ages  to  learn  that  man  must  acquire  slowly 

disparagement  and  patiently,  letter  by  letter  the  alphabet  in  which  nature 
philosophy  of  writes  her  answers  to  such  inquiries  ;  the  first  students  wished 
the  Greeks.         to  divine  at  a  single  glance  the  whole  import  of  her  book. 

They  endeavoured  to  discover  the  origin  and  principle  of  the 
universe....  The  rude  attempts  at  explanation  which  the  first  exercise  of  the 
speculative  faculty  produced  might  have  been  gradually  concentrated  and 
defined  so  as  to  fall  in  both  with  the  requisitions  of  the  reason  and  the 
testimony  of  the  senses.  But  this  was  not  the  direction  which  the  Greek 
speculators  took.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  they  had  introduced  into  their 
philosophy  any  abstract  and  general  conceptions,  they  proceeded  to  scrutinise 
these  by  the  internal  light  of  the  mind  alone,  without  any  longer  looking 
abroad  into  the  world  of  sense.  They  ought  to  have  reformed  and  fixed  their 
usual  conceptions  by  observation ;  they  only  analysed  and  expanded  them  by 
reflexion  ;  they  ought  to  have  sought  by  trial  among  the  Notions  which 
passed  through  their  mind,  some  one  which  admitted  of  an  exact  application 
to  Facts  ;  they  selected  arbitrarily  and  consequently  erroneously  the  Notions 
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according  to  which  Facts  should  be  assembled  and  arranged ;  they  ought  to 
have  collected  clear  Fundamental  Ideas  from  the  world  of  things  by  inductive 
acts  of  thought,  they  only  derived  results  by  deduction  from  one  or  other  of 
their  fiBtmiliar  conceptions....  The  whole  mass  of  the  Greek  philosophy  there- 
fore shrinks  into  an  almost  imperceptible  compass  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  progress  of  physical  knowledge."  (Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,) 

"With  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  Hellenic  mind  was  united  an 
innate  ability  to  draw  inferences,  to  enunciate  clearly*  and  sharply  general 

propositions,  to  hold  firmly  and  surely  to  the  premisses  of  an 
l^ange'a  inquiry,  and  to  arrange  the  results  clearly  and  luminously ; 

»PP"<^**^<>"  in  a  word,  the  gift  of  scientific  deduction.... A  great  work 
philosophy  of  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  before  the  uncritical  accumulations  of  obeer- 
the  Greeks.  vations  and  traditions  could  be  transformed  into  our  ftiiitful 

method  of  experiment.  A  school  of  vigorous  thinking  must 
first  arise,  in  which  men  were  content  to  dispense  with  premisses  for  the 
attainment  of  their  immediate  end.  This  school  was  founded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  it  was  thoy  who  gave  us,  at  length,  the  most  essential  basis  of  deductive 
processes,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  the  principles  of  formal  logic. 
The  apparent  inversion  of  the  natural  order,  in  the  fact  that  mankind  learnt 
to  deduce  correctly,  before  they  learnt  to  find  correct  starting-points  horn 
which  to  reason,  can  be  seen  to  be  really  natural  only  from  a  psychological 
survey  of  the  whole  history  of  thought"    (Lange,  History  of  Materialism,) 

These  verdicts  apparently  so  diflferent  may  yet  both  be  accepted 
as  true  and  just. 

The  transmission  of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  nations  of  the 

West  has  been  the  work  of  the  Arabs,  who  after  their  conquest  of 

Spain  (711  A.D.),  "aspired  also  to  treasures  intellec- 

The  timnamis-     ^^^1,  to  arts  and  sciences."     Arab  scholars  acted  as 

Bion  of  the 

Aristotelian  translators  and  commentators  of  Aristotle,  and  set 
the  wlTstr  ^  the  example  of  absolute  submission  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic Philosophy.  The  physician  and  writer,  Averroes, 
translated  Aristotle  from  the  Syriac,  and  also  published  a  most 
important  commentary  on  his  works.  His  attitude,  destined  to 
remain  for  many  centuries  the  absolutely  dominant  one,  has  by 
himself  been  described  when  he  said : 

**  Aristotle  initiated  and  perfected  all  the  sciences,  no  writer  before  him 
being  worthy  of  mention,  no  writer  after  him  having  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
centuries  added  anything  of  importance,  or  detected  any  serious  errors." 
(Quoted  in  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy.) 

But  it  would  seem  in  the  light  of  modem  research,  that,  whilst 
Aristotelianism  reigned  supreme,  the  other  systems  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, such  as  Platonism,  were  never  completely  neglected,  and 
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that  even  the  Atomistic  tenets  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  formed 
the  basis  of  the  philosophy  professed  by  an  important  sect,  that  of 
the  Motekallemin. 

For  the  chemist  it  is  of  most  importance  to  realise  that  it  was 
the  Arabs  who  not  only  contributed  enormously  to  the  increase  of 
chemical  knowledge,  but  who  also  made  the  first  systematic  effort 
to  explain  the  observed  diversities  in  matter  by  the  nature  of  the 
constituents  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  who  modified  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  four  elements  so  as  to  make  it 
available  for  this  purpose. 

For  many  centuries  after,  the  development  of  chemistry  was 
but  an  incident  in  the  history  of  alchemy;  Paracelsus  made  it 
the  servant  of  medicine ;  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  its  claims  to  independent  existence 
became  recognised.  The  alchemical  endeavours  to  transmute  base 
metals  into  gold  are  quite  compatible  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Aristotelianism,  that  the  same  primordial  matter  carrying 
diflFerent  qualities  which  could  be  added  to  it  and  subtracted  fix)m 
it  constitutes  the  different  substances  we  know. 

Geber*,  the  great  eighth  century  Arabian  chemist,  who  added 
much  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  chemical  facts,  and  who  was  a 
prolific  writer  {Summa  Perfectionis  Magisterii;  Be 
tion  ^''Sfe*""  Investigatione  Perfectionis  Metallorum;  De  Investi- 
Arab*  to  the  gatiotie  VerUatiSy  etc.),  developed  the  peripatetic 
of  chemistry.  Conception  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter,  so 
Geber  intro-  as  to  accouut  for  the  observcd  differences  between 
'"principfeo"  ^^^  various  mctals  and  to  supply  a  theoretical  basis 
siiphw^IJ  ac^  *^^  ^^^  possibility  of  their  transmutation.  The  four 
count  for  the      elements  of  Aristotle  are  retained  as  the  ultimate 

observed 

differences  be-      Constituents,  but   the   substances   termed   mercury 
mitou/*^^^*     and  s-ulphur  respectively  are  assumed  as  the  more 
proximate  ones;  mercury  being  the  vehicle  of  the 
qualities  of  ductility,  fusibility  and  lustre,  and  sulphur  the  bearer 
of  the  quality  of  combustibility.    The  conception  is,  that  the  metal 
exhibits  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  its  constituents,  and  that  the 
differences  between  individual  metals  are  due  to  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  these  constituents  and  to  the  degree  of  purity  exhibited 
by  them.     This  mercury  and  sulphur  were  not  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  substances  bearing  these  names.     According  to 
^  Kopp,  Oesehiehte  der  Ghemie  in  der  neueren  Zeit  (p.  10). 
F.  17 
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this  view  the  change  of  one  metal  into  another  should  be  possible 
and  should  consist  in  the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  two 
constituents,  or  in  its  purification.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
enormous  an  advance  Geber  s  theorising  is  on  that  of  Aristotle. 
His  hypothesis  allows  of  deductive  application  in  that  it  explains 
satisfactorily  a  whole  number  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  metals, 
e,g.  their  different  combustibility,  by  a  difference  in  the  relative 
amount  of  sulphur  contained  in  them.  Geber*s  doctrine  was  for 
many  centuries  retained  in  its  original  form  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended, first  by  making  sulphur  and  mercury  the  proximate  con- 
stituents of  all  substances  and  not  of  metals  only,  and  later  by  the 

introduction  of  a  third  constituent  principle  or  ele- 
A  third '» prin-  ment,  solty  representative  of  that  which  is  permanent 
added  to  Qe-  and  unaltered  by  the  action  of  heat.  Basil  Valen- 
and  »Splmr7  tine  (socond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century)  was  the 
Paracelsus  fifst  to  definitely  teach  it,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 

of the^STree  Three  Principles  became  for  about  two  centuries 
principles"  dominant  in  the  science.  It  was  accepted  in  its 
matter.  entirety  by  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  and  promulgated 

by  him  so  vigorously  as  to  become  associated  with 
his  name.  Whether  these  three  principles  were  accepted  by 
chemists  instead  of  the  Aristotelian  elements  or  alongside  with 
these,  is  a  question  capable  of  being  answered  in  any  way  one 
pleases.  Elaborate  ambiguity,  direct  contradictions,  and  studied 
vagueness  are  the  characteristics  of  the  alchemical  style,  and  hence 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  "  prove  "  anything  by  quoting 
fi"om  these  writings,  but  the  following  is  an  exposition  of  one  view 
of  the  three  principles  and  of  their  relation  to  the  Aristotelian 
elements : 

"  Know  that  all  the  seven  Metalls  are  brought  forth  after  this  manner,  out 
of  a  threefold  matter,  viz.  Mercury,  Sulphur,  and  Salt,  yet  in  distinct  and 
peculiar  colours.... Now  this  is  not  to  bee  understood  so  that  of 
An  alchemical       every  Mercury,  every  Sulphur,  or  of  every  Salt,  the  7  Metalls 
the°relation  maybe  generated.... concerning  the  generation  of  mineralls, 

between  "the  and  halfe  metalls,  nothing  else  need  bee  known  than  what 
an*d  the^^hree  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  concerning  metalls,  viz,  that  they  are  in  like 
principles."  manner  produced  of  the  three  Principles,  ^^z.  Mercury,  Sul- 

phur, and  Salt... and  yet  with  their  distinct  colours.  The 
Generation  of  Gemmes  is  from  the  subtilty  of  the  Earth  of  transparent  and 
crystalline  Mercury,  Sulphur  and  Salt,  even  according  to  their  distinct 
colours.     But  the  generation  of  common  stones  is  of  the  subtilty  of  Water,  of 
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mucila^ienous  Mercury,  Sulphur,  and  Salt."    (Paracelsus,  Of  the  Natu/re  of 
Things,  1637.) 

"...very  few  have  hitherto  showed  whence  the  Principles  arise,  and  it  is  a 
bard  thing  to  judge  of  any  of  the  principles,  or  anything  else,  whose  originall 
and  generation  is  unknowne....  Now  the  Principles  of  things,  especially  of 
Metalls,  according  to  the  ancient  Philosophers  are  two,  Sulphur  and  Mercury ; 
but  according  to  the  latter  Philosophers,  three :  Salt,  Sulphur  and  Mercury. 
Now  the  originall  of  these  Principles  are  the  foure  elements.... There  are  foure 
Elements  and  every  one  of  these  foure  hath  in  its  center  another  element  by 
which  it  is  elementated :  and  these  are  the  four  statues  of  the  world,  sepa- 
rated from  the  chaos  in  the  creation  of  the  world  by  divine  wisdom ;  and 
these  uphold  the  fabric  of  the  world  by  their  contrary  acting  in  equality,  and 
proportion,  and  also  by  the  inclination  of  celestiall  virtues,  bring  forth  all 
things,  that  are  within,  and  upon  the  earth.... We  will  now  descend  unto  the 
Principles  of  things.... But  how  they  are  produced  of  the  foure  elements,  take 
it  thus.... The  Fire  l^egan  to  act  upon  the  Aire,  and  produced  Sulphur,  the 
Aire  also  began  to  act  upon  the  Water,  and  brought  forth  Mercury,  the  Water 
al»o  began  to  act  upon  the  Earth  and  brought  forth  Salt  But  the  Earth 
since  it  had  nothing  to  work  upon,  brought  forth  nothing,  but  that  which 
was  brought  forth  continued  and  abided  in  it.  Wherefore  there  became  only 
three  Principles,  and  the  Earth  was  made  the  Nurse  and  Mother  of  the  rest. 
These  three  things  are  in  all  things,  and  without  them  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world,  or  ever  shall  bee  naturally.... These  three  Principles  are  altogether 
necessary  because  they  are  the  near  matter.... The  remote  are  the  four 
elements  out  of  which  God  alone  is  able  to  create  things.  Leave  therefore 
the  Elements,  because  out  of  them  thou  shalt  do  nothing,  neither  canst  thou 
out  of  them  produce  anything  but  these  three  Principles,  seeing  Nature 
herselfe  can  produce  nothing  else  out  of  them.  If  therefore  thou  canst  out 
of  the  Elements  produce  nothing  but  these  three  Principles,  wherefore  then  is 
that  vaine  labour  of  thine  to  seeke  after,  or  to  endeavour  to  make  that  which 
Nature  hath  already  made  to  thy  hands  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  goe  three  mile 
than  four  ?  Let  it  suffice  thee  then  to  have  three  Principles,  out  of  which 
Nature  doth  produce  all  things  in  the  earth,  and  upon  the  earth ;  which 
three  we  find  to  be  entirely  in  everything.  By  the  due  separation,  and  con- 
junction of  these  Nature  produceth  as  well  Metalls,  as  Stones  in  the  Minerall 
kingdome ;  but  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdome  Trees,  Herbs,  and  all  such  things ; 
also  in  the  Animal  Kingdome  the  Body,  Spirit,  and  Soule,  which  especially 
doth  resemble  the  work  of  the  Philosophers.  The  Body  is  Earth,  the  Spirit 
is  Water,  the  Soule  is  Fire,  or  the  Sulphur  of  Gold."  (Michael  Svandivogius, 
A  New  Light  of  Alchymia,  1607.) 

Instances  of  rebellion  against  the  Aristotelian  system  became 
The  be  innin  common  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  the  rebellion  Van  Hclmont  (1577-1644)  opposed  it  from  the 
/SSToteiian         point  of  view  of  the  chemist : 

and  the  Para- 

ceisian  tys-  **  ...Van  Helmont  declared  emphatically  {gainst  the  view 

**"*■•  that  the  three  principles  designated  as  Sulphur,  Mercury, 

Van  Helmont.      ^^  g^j^  ^^  ^^^  fundamental  constituents  of  all  substances, 

17—2 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  heat,  which  according  to  the  Paracelsian 
doctrine  should  make  these  principles  evident,  by  no  means  always  separates 
substances  into  their  simple  constituents,  but  often  gives  rise  to  new 
combinations....  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  according  to  this 
doctrine  a  great  diversity  of  substances  were  comprised  under  the  same 
name  and  looked  upon  as  representing  the  same  Principle;  and  that  this 
diversity  and  variability  of  each  of  the  three  Principles  was  incompatible 
with  the  conception  of  'fundamental  constituent.'  But  he  also  declared 
with  equal  decision  against  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  in  the  form  in 
which  at  that  time  it  found  many  supporters,  namely  that  in  the  different 
substances  there  are  contained  four  simplest  constituents  designated  as 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth.  He  attacked  the  view  that  fire  is  material  and 
that  it  could  in  its  own  nature  enter  into  the  composition  of  substances ;  he 
denied  that  the  substance  designated  as  earth  could  be  looked  upon  as  an 
element."    (Kopp,  OeschicAte  der  Chemie  in  der  neueren  Zeit,) 

But  the  attack  was  being  pressed  by  stronger  hands :  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Gassendi,  Boyle,  each  of  them  in  his  own  way  had  a 
share  in  the  work. 

Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626)  stands  out  as  the  champion,  some 
would  say  the  founder  of  the  Inductive  Method ;  as  a  most  bitter 
and  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  Aristotelian 
Method,  such  at  any  rate  as  he  found  it  practised  in 
his  day.  The  following  may  be  added  to  the  illustrations  already 
given  of  Bacon's  criticism  of  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the 
Peripatetics : 

"...  It  is... the  peculiar  manner  and  discipline  of  Aristotle  and  his  school 
to  teach  men  what  to  say,  not  what  to  think." 

"  In  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  you  hear  hardly  anything 
Criticism  of  but  the  words  of  logic... Nor  let  any  weight  be  given  to  the 
the  Peripatetic  f^^^  ^^aX  in  his  books  on  animals  and  his  problems,  and  other 
Fniiosopny :  *,.  «  .<«  t     f  •  \ 

(i)  as  followed  ^'  ^^^  treatises,  there  is  frequent  dealing  with  experiments, 
by  Ariatotle,  For  he  had  come  to  his  conclusion  before ;  he  did  not  consult 
(ii)  aa  applied  experience,  as  he  should  have  done,  in  order  to  the  framing 
contempora"  ®^  ^^®  decisions  and  axioms ;  but  having  first  determined  the 

riea.  question  according  to  his  will,  he  then  resorts  to  experience, 

and  bending  her  into  conformity  with  his  placets  leads  her 
about  like  a  captive  in  a  procession ;  so  that  even  on  this  count  he  is  more 
guilty  than  his  modem  followers,  the  schoolmen,  who  have  abandoned  exi)e- 
rience  altogether."    {Novum  Organum.) 

And  the  results  of  the  supreme  reign  of  this  system  led  to  a 
condition  of  Natural  Philosophy  described  by  Bacon  thus : 

"  ...The  information  of  the  sense  itself,  sometimes  failing,  sometimes 
fj^ke ;  observation  careless,  irregular,  and  led  by  chance ;  tradition,  vain  and 
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fed  on  rumour ;  practice,  Blavisfalj  bent  upon  its  work ;  experiment,  blind, 
stupid,  vague,  and  prematurely  broken  off ;  lastly,  natural  history  trivial  and 
l)oor; — all  these  have  contributed  to  supply  the  understanding  with  very  bad 
materials  for  philosophy  and  the  sciences.  Then  an  attempt  is  made  to 
mend  the  matter  by  a  preposterous  subtlety  and  winnowing  of  argument. 
But  this  comes  too  late,  the  case  being  already  past  remedy."  {The  Great 
I-Mtauration,) 

What  then  is  it  that  Bacon  attempts  to  put  in  the  place  of  the 
system  so  justly  and  so  vehemently  attacked  by  him  ?  Strictly 
speaking,  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  his  views  on  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter  and  with  the  diflference  between  his  tenets 
on  this  subject  and  those  current  up  till  then.  But  his  share  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  four  element  theory  lay  in  his  attack,  not  so 
much  on  the  tenets  as  on  the  methods  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  in 
the  passionate  advocacy  of  a  different  method  propounded  by  him 
in  language  most  beautiful  and  stately.  Beside  this  the  produc- 
tion of  results  by  the  application  of  his  own  method  is  of  as  little 
importance  as  is  his  partial  acceptance  of  the  Democritean  atomistic 
doctrine,  by  him  admitted  because  emanating  from  a  sect  to  which 
Aristotle  was  opposed.  Hence  an  account  of  the  salient  features 
of  his  method,  as  short  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  must  precede 
the  exposition  of  his  views  concerning  the  nature  of  matter. 
Bacon  deplores  the  want  of  just  appreciation  of  natural  philosophy 
and  indicates  what  to  him  seems  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
sciences : 

"Natural  philosophy,  even  among  those  who  have  attended  to  it,  has 
scarcely  ever  possessed,  especially  in  these  later  times,  a  disengaged  and 
whole  man,... but... has  been  made  merely  a  passage  and 
The  Baconian  bridge  to  something  else.  And  so  this  great  mother  of  the 
. .         '  sciences  has  with  strange  indignity  been  degraded  to  the 

the  juBt  appre-  offices  of  a  servant;  having  to  attend  on  the  business  of 
elation    of  medicine  or  mathematics,  and  likewise  to  wash  and  imbue 

losophy.  '  youthful  and  unripe  wits  with  a  sort  of  first  dye,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  the  fitter  to  receive  another  afterwards.** 

"  Now  the  true  and  lawful  goal  of  the  sciences  is  none  other  than  this : 
that  human  life  be  endowed  with  new  discoveries  and  powers."  {Novum 
Organum,) 

And  the  method  which  should  be  employed  to  attain  this 
object  he  describes  in  the  Novum  Organum  thus: 

"  Now  my  method,  though  hard  to  practise,  is  easy  to  explain ;  and  it  is 
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this.  I  propose  to  establish  progressive  stages  of  certainty.  The  evidence  of 
the  sense,  helped  and  guarded  by  a  certain  process  of  correc- 
(s)  Proposes  tion,  I  retain.  But  the  mental  operation  which  follows  the 
to  establish  ^^  ^f  sense  I  for  the  most  part  reject ;  and  instead  of  it  I 
steps  of  cer-  open  and  lay  out  a  new  and  certain  path  for  the  mind  to 
tainty.  proceed  in,  starting  directly  from  the  simple  sensuous  per- 

ception." 
"  There  are  and  can  be  only  two  ways  of  searching  into  and  discovering 
truth.  The  one  flies  from  the  senses  and  particulars  to  the  most  general 
axioms,  and  from  these  principles,  the  truth  of  which  it  takes  for  settled  and 
immoveable,  proceeds  to  judgment  and  to  the  discovery  of  middle  axioms. 
And  this  way  is  now  in  fashion.  The  other  derives  axioms  from  the  semses 
and  particulars,  rising  by  a  gradual  and  unbroken  ascent,  so  that  it  arrives  at 
the  most  general  axioms  last  of  alL  This  is  the  true  way,  but  as  yet  untried. 
...Both  ways  set  out  from  the  senses  and  particulars,  and  rest  in  the  highest 
generalities ;  but  the  difference  between  them  is  infinite.  For  the  one  just 
glances  at  experiment  and  petrticulars  in  passing,  the  other  dwells  duly  and 
orderly  among  them.  The  one,  again,  begins  at  once  by  establishing  certain 
abstract  and  useless  generalities,  the  other  rises  by  gradual  steps  to  that 
which  is  prior  and  better  known  in  the  order  of  nature.*' 

The  evidence  of  the  senses  forms  the  great  starting  point : 

"The  information  of  the  sense  itself  I  sift  and  examine  in  many  ways. 
For  certain  it  is  that  the  senses  deceive;  but  then  at  the  same  time  they 

supply  the  means  of  discovering  their  own  errors....!  have 
(i)  The  evi-  sought  on  all  sides  diligently  and  faithfully  to  provide  helps 
dence  of  the  f^,.  ^^^  sense-substitutes  to  supply  its  failures,  rectifications 
starting  point  to  correct  its  errors ;  and  this  I  endeavour  to  accomplish  not 
but  the  infor-  qq  much  by  instruments  as  by  experiments... such  experi- 
hy  gained  must  ments,  I  mean,  as  are  skilfully  and  artificially  devised  for  the 
be  checked  by  express  purpose  of  determining  the  ix)int  in  question.  To 
ciar^expeii™"  ^^®  immediate  and  proper  perception  of  the  sense  therefore  I 
menu.  do  not  give  much  weight;  but  I  contrive  that  the  office  of 

the  sense  shall  be  only  to  judge  of  the  experiment,  and  that 
the  experiment  itself  shall  judge  of  the  thing.  And  thus  I  conceive  that  I 
perform  the  office  of  a  true  priest  of  the  sense... and  a  not  unskilful  inter- 
preter of  its  oracles ;  and  that  while  others  only  profess  to  uphold  and  culti- 
vate the  sense,  I  do  so  in  fact.... Moreover,  whenever  I  come  to  a  new 
experiment  of  any  subtlety...!  subjoin  a  clear  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  !  made  it ;  that  men  knowing  exactly  how  each  point  was  made  out, 
may  see  whether  there  be  any  error  connected  with  it,  and  may  arouse  them- 
selves to  devise  proofs  more  trustworthy  and  exquisite,  if  such  can  be  found." 

The  next  step  is  the  framing  of  axioms : 

''  !n  establishing  axioms,  another  form  of  induction  must  be  devised  than 
has  hitherto  been  employed ;  and  it  must  be  used  for  proving  and  diacoveriog 
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not  first  principles... only,  but  also  the  lesser  axioms,  and  the  middle,  and 
^  indeed  all.... The  induction  which  is  to  be  available  for  the 

in^  of\jri*m        disoovery  and   demonstration  of  sciences  and  arts,  must 
follows  next.        analyse  nature  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions ;   and 
then,  after  a  sufficient    number  of  negatives,  come  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  affirmative  instances." 

The  necessity  of  verification  is  recognised,  as  also  the  nature 
and  value  of  deduction  to  which  a  clear  and  definite  position  and 
function  is  assigned : 

tion   and    de-  **But  in  establishing  axioms  by  this  kind  of  induction, 

duction.  we  must  also  examine  and  try  whether  the  axiom  so  estab- 

lished be  framed  to  the  measure  of  those  particulars  only 
from  which  it  is  derived,  or  whether  it  be  larger  and  wider.  And  if  it  be 
larger  and  wider,  we  must  observe  whether  by  indicating  to  us  new  par- 
ticulars it  confirm  that  wideness  and  largeness  as  by  a  collateral  security. ** 

"The  true  method  of  experience... [commences]  with  experience  duly 
ordered  and  digested,  not  bungling  or  erratic,  and  from  it  educing  axioms, 
and  from  established  axioms  again  new  experiments;... and... leads  by  an  un- 
broken route  through  the  woods  of  experience  to  the  open  ground  of  axioms." 

'*  Now  my  directions  for  the  interpretation  of  nature  embrace  two  generic 
divisions ;  the  one  how  to  educe  and  form  axioms  from  experience ;  the  other 
how  to  deduce  and  derive  new  experiments  from  axioms.  The  former  again 
is  divided  into  three  ministrations :  a  ministration  to  the  sense,  a  ministra- 
tion to  the  memory,  and  a  ministration  to  the  mind  or  reason." 

Such  then  was  the  tool  offered  by  Bacon,  nay,  pressed  by  him 
on  his  generation.  In  his  own  hands  it  produced  results,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  find  matter  for  praise,  very  easy  to  find  oppor- 
tunity for  much  adverse  criticism.  But  however  arrived  at,  how- 
ever maintained,  his  views  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter 
present  points  of  distinct  interest.  He  was  naturally  attracted  by 
the  atomistic  doctrine  of  Democritus,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  being 
of  all  the  Greek  philosophers  the  one  who  had  the  deepest  insight 
into  nature,  and  whose  doctrine  he  describes  as  a  glimpse  of  truth 
such  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  intellect  left  to  its  own  natural 
impulses  and  not  ascending  by  successive  and  connected  steps : 

"The  doctrine  of  atoms  from  its  going  a  step  beyond  the  period  at  which 
it  was  advanced  was  ridiculed  by  the  vulgar,  and  severely  handled  in  the 

disputations  of  the  learned,  notwithstanding  the  profound 
DKdiition^'of  acquaintance  with  physical  science  by  which  its  author  was 
the  Democri-  allowed  to  be  distinguished  and  from  which  he  acquired  the 
tean    Phiioao-      character  of  a  magician.... However,  neither  the  hostility  of 

Aristotle,  with  all  his  skill  and  vigour  in  disputation,  nor 
the  majestic  and  lofty  authority  of  Plato,  could  efiect  the  subversion  of 
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the  doctrine  of  Democritua  And  while  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  rehearsed  with  loud  declamation  and  professional  pomp  in  the  schools, 
this  of  Democritus  was  always  held  in  high  honour  by  those  of  a  deeper 
wisdom,  who  followed  in  silence  a  severer  path  of  contemplation.  In  the 
days  of  Roman  speculation  it  keeps  its  ground  and  its  favour.... The  destruction 
of  this  philosophy  was  not  eflfected  by  Aristotle  and  Plato,  but  by  Genseric 
and  Attila  and  their  barbarians.  For  then  when  human  knowledge  had 
suffered  shipwreck,  these  fragments  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  phi- 
losophy floated  on  the  surface  like  things  of  some  lighter  and  emptier  sort 
and  so  were  preserved ;  whilst  more  solid  matters  went  to  the  bottom  and 
were  almost  lost  in  oblivion.  But  to  me  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  seems 
worthy  to  be  rescued  from  neglect."     {On  Principles  and  Origins.) 

But  whilst  thus  favourably  disposed  towards  it,  Bacon  does  not 
accept  the  atomistic  doctrine  in  its  entirety.  On  many  points  he 
differed  from  it  fundamentally.  His  views  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

1.  The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  mass  is  emphatically 
asserted. 

^^  There  is  nothing  more  true  in  nature  than  the  twin 
Bacon's  own  propositions  that  nothing  is  produced  from  nothinffy  and 
ccrning*the'ui-  nothing  is  reditced  to  nothing^  but  that  the  absolute  quantum 
timate  consti-  or  sum  total  of  matter  remains  unchanged,  without  increase 
matter.^  ^'  diminution."    {Novum  Organum.) 

"In  no  transmutation  of  bodies  is  there  any  reduction 
cipie   of  '^thc'      either  from  nothing  or  to  nothing." 

conservation  of  "One  axiom    has    been   rightly  received,   namely  that 

mass  IS  assert-      nothing  is  taken  from  or  added  to  the  sum  of  the  Universe.'* 
{History  of  Dense  and  Rare.) 

This  axiom  he  then  proceeds  to  apply  deductively  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  experimental  work  on  the  densities  of  various 
substances,  and  thereby  arrives  at  the  highly  interesting  result 
that  the  four  element  theory  must  be  regarded  as  improbable : 

"  The  opinion  that  all  sublunary  bodies  are  composed  of  the  four  elements 
is  ill  borne  out.  For  the  cube  of  gold  weighed  20  pennyweights ;  the  common 
earth  only  a  little  more  than  2;  water  1  pennyweight  3  grains;  air  and  fire 
are  far  more  rarefied... the  question  is,  therefore,  how  is  it  possible  from  a 
body  of  2  pennyweights  together  with  others  far  more  rarefied,  to  educe  by 
form  a  body  which  in  an  equal  dimension  weighs  20  pennyweights?" 

And  after  considering  and  rejecting  possible  modes  of  expla- 
nation he  says : 

"  It  would  be  better  therefore  that  they  [the  Peripatetics]  should  give  up 
trifling,  and  that  the  dictatorship  should  cease."     {Ibid.) 
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The  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  which  is  the  densest 
metal,  would  involve  a  change  of  a  certain  weight  of  matter  into 
an  equal  weight  of  gold  occupying  a  much  smaller  volume ;  because 
of  the  inevitable  great  contraction  resulting  he  considers  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change  as  very  doubtful. 

^'  The  manufacture  of  gold,  or  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  is  to 
be  much  doubted  of.  For  of  all  bodies  gold  is  the  heaviest  and  densest,  and 
therefore  to  turn  anything  else  into  gold  there  must  needs  be  condensation.... 
But  the  conversion  of  quicksilver  or  lead  into  silver  (which  is  rarer  than 
either  of  them)  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for/'    (Ibid.) 

The  above  may  be  considered  two  distinctly  interesting  in- 
stances of  the  application  of  a  physical  method  to  the  solution 
of  a  chemical  problem. 

2.  Matter  is  supposed  not  to  be  infinitely  divisible,  but  made 
up  of  discrete  ultimate  particles. 

Whilst  inclining  to  the  Democritean  conception 
(a)  A  corpus-      of  atoms,   his   approval  of  this   philosophy  is  not 

cular  theory,         i^nTiafAnf  • 
different    from       Constant, 
the     Democri- 
tean, is   pro-  "The  doctrine  of  Democritus  concerning  atoms  is  either 
pounded.              ^j^^  ^P  usefiil  for  demonstration.    For  it  is  not  easy  either 
to  grasp  in  thought  or  to  express  in  words  the  genuine 
subtlety  of  nature,  such  as  it  is  found  in  things,  without  supposing  an  atom. 
...Atom... is  taken  for  the  last  term  or  smallest  portion  of  the  division  or 
fraction  of  bodies,  or  else  for  a  body  without  vacuity."    (ThauffhU  on  the 
Nature  of  ThiJigt.) 

"  Men  cease  not  from  abstracting  nature  till  they  come  to  potential  and  ' 
uninformed  matter,  nor  on  the  other  hand  from  dissecting  natiu^  till  they 
reach  the  atom ;  things  which,  even  if  true,  can  do  but  little  for  the  welfare  of  ■ 
mankind."    {Novum  Organum.) 

But  without  being  able  to  quite  see  what  precise  meaning  he 
himself  attached  to  the  conception,  we  have  Bacon's  own  state- 
ment for  it  that  his  theory  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  bodies 
does  not  relate  to  atoms  properly  so  called,  but  only  to  actually 
existing  ultimate  particles: 

"  Nor  shall  we  bo  led  to  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  which  implies  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  vacuum  and  that  of  the  unchangeableness  of  matter  (both  false 
assumptions);  we  shall  be  led  only  to  real  particles,  such  as  really  exist." 
{Ibid.) 

3.  The  notion  of  a  vacuum  is  rejected. 
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"  There  is  no  vacuum  in  nature,  either  collected  or  inter- 
(3)  The  denial  spersed.  Within  the  bounds  of  dense  and  rare  there  is  a 
cncc  of  a  '  ^^^^  ^^  matter,  by  which  it  folds  and  unfolds  itself  without 
vacuum.  creating  a  vacuum."     (History  of  Dense  and  Rare.) 

4.  Only  one  kind  of  primitive  matter  is  assumed  which  can 
change  into  the  different  kinds  that  we  perceive : 

"There  are  two  opinions,  nor  can  there  be  more,  with 
tion^of"one  respect  to  atoms  or  the  seeds  of  things;  the  one  that  of 

kind  of  primi-  Democritus,  which  attributed  to  atoms  inequality  and  oon- 
^^^  M^^^Y  figuration,  and  by  configuration  position ;  the  other  perhaps 
trantmutation.  that  of  Pythagoras,  which  asserted  that  they  were  altogether 
equal  and  similar.  For  he  who  assigns  equality  to  atoms 
necessarily  places  all  things  in  numbers ;  but  he  who  allows  other  attributes 
has  the  benefit  of  the  primitive  natures  of  separate  atoms,  besides  the 
numbers  or  proportions  of  their  conjunctions."  {Thoughts  on  the  XcUure  of 
Things.) 

He  does  not  associate  himself  with  this  view  of  Democritus, 
and  his  own  is  only  one  of  the  instances  of  the  inherent  desire  for 
simplicity,  which  leads  to  the  ever-recurring  attempt  to  represent 
all  the  different  elements  as  the  condensation  product  of  one  kind 
of  fundamental  matter: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  things,  though  equal,  as  soon  as 
they  have  thrown  themselves  into  certain  groups  and  knots,  completely 
assume  the  nature  of  dissimilar  bodies,  till  those  groups  or  knots  are  dis- 
solved."   (Ibid.) 

No  purpose  would  be  served  by  giving  here  instances  to  show 
how  Bacon  violated  his  own  principles,  how  he  underrated  the 
truly  scientific  work  of  his  contemporary  Gilbert,  how  he  appro- 
priated the  work  of  others  ^  Admitting  weaknesses  and  errors, 
the  fact  remains  that  Bacon  affirmed — or  reaffirmed — in  terms 
not  to  be  surpassed  for  clearness,  for  vigour  and  for  beauty  the 
principles  of  the  method  by  which  all  knowledge  should  be  col- 
lected and  worked  up,  a  method  which  except  in  cases  isolated 
and  not  appreciated,  was  not  the  one  followed  then;  and  that 
thereby  he  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  with  whose 
names  we  must  associate  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

Ren^  Descartes  (Latinised  Cartesius,  1696-1650),  the  founder 

of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  educated  by 

the  Jesuits ;  who  in  his  youth  for  some  time  followed 

the  profession  of  a  soldier,  later  on  settled  in  Holland, 

*  J.  von  Liebig,  ijher  Francis  Bacon  und  die  Methods  der  Naturforsehung. 
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and  finally  attracted  by  Queen  Christina  went  to  Sweden  where 
he  died :  is  another  of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  renaissance  of 
philosophy  and  science.  Like  Bacon  he  is  an  opponent  of  the 
method  then  current^: 

**  Their  [the  present  followers  of  Aristotle's]  fashion  of  philosophising, 
however,  is  well  suited  to  persons  whose  abilities  fall  below  mediocrity ;  for 
the  obcicurity  of  the  distinctions  and  principles  of  which  they  make  use 
enables  them  to  speak  of  all  things  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  really 
knew  them,  and  to  defend  all  that  they  say  on  any  subject  against  the  most 
subtle  and  skilful,  without  its  being  possible... to  convict  them  of  error.... In 
philosophy,  when  we  have  true  principles,  we  cannot  fail  by  following  them 
to  meet  sometimes  with  other  truths,  and  we  could  not  better  prove  the 
falsity  of  those  of  Aristotle,  than  by  saying  that  men  made  no  progress  in 
knowledge  by  their  means  during  the  many  ages  they  prosecuted  them." 

Descartes  also  propounded  a  new  method,  but  one  funda- 
mentally different  from  that  of  Bacon.  The  great  English  philo- 
sopher inveighs  against  reference  to  first  principles,  against 
assigning  too  much  time  to  mathematics: 

"Nor.. .is  it  a  less  evil  that  in... philosophies... and  contemplation... labour 
is  spent  in  investigating  and  handling  the  first  principles  of  things  and  the 
highest  generalities  of  nature ;  whereas  utility  and  the  means 
The  Cartesian  of  working  result  entirely  from  things  intermediate.... Mathe- 
nian  methods  matics. .  .ouglit  only  to  give  definiteness  to  natural  philosophy, 
compared.  not  to  generate  or  give  it  birth."    (Bacon,  Novum  Organunu) 

The  Cartesian  method  on  the  other  hand  consists  in  seeking 

a  few  clear  first  priuciples,  whose  validity  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and 

in  applying  these  deductively  to  the  explanation  of 

w^Ss^^^induc-      everything   occurring  and   observed.     Experiments 

tion ;  different     q-^^  \i&qA.  uot  as  a  berinninff  but  as  "  cnicial  experi- 

value  asaiffned  i      .  i«         i  -i  i 

to  mathe-  ments  "  for  decidmg  between  several  possible  expla- 

"**  **^'  nations  of  the  same  phenomenon,  all  of  these  expla- 

nations having  been  deduced  from  first  principles.  And  the 
possibility  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  the  ultimate  criterion 
of  the  validity  of  any  inference : 

"We  must  commence  with  the  investigations  of  those  first  causes  which 
aie  called  Principles.  Now  these  principles  must  possess  two  co^iditions :  in 
the  first  place,  they  must  be  so  clear  and  evident  that  the  human  mind,  when 
it  attentively  considers  them,  cannot  doubt  of  their  truth ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  knowledge  of  other  things  must  be  so  dependent  on  them  tm  that 
though  the  principles  themselves  may  indeed  be  known  apart  from  what 

^  The  quotatioDS  about  to  be  given  are  from  Descartes'  works  :  Discourse  on 
Method  (Veitch's  translation);  The  Principles  of  Philosophy. 
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depends  on  them,  the  latter  cannot  nevertheless  be  known  apart  from  the 
former.  It  will  accordingly  be  necessary  thereafter  to  endeavour  so  to  deduce 
from  those  principles  the  knowledge  of  the  things  that  depend  on  them,  as 
that  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  whole  series  of  deductions  which  is  not 
perfectly  manifest." 

^^I  have  adopted  the  following  order:  first,  I  have  essayed  to  find  in 
general  the  principles,  or  first  causes  of  all  that  is  or  can  be  in  the  world... 
without  educing  them  from  any  other  source  than  from  certain  germs  of 
truth  naturally  existing  in  our  minds.  In  the  second  place,  I  examined  what 
were  the  first  and  most  ordinary  effects  that  could  be  deduced  from  these 
causes ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  this  way  I  have  found  heavens,  stars, 
an  earth,  and  even  on  the  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  minerals." 

And  concerning  the  place  of  experiments  and  the  function  of 
crucial  experiments: 

"  I  remarked,  moreover,  with  respect  to  experiments,  that  they  become 
always  more  necessary  the  more  one  is  advanced  in  knowledge;  for,  at  the 
commencement,  it  is  better  to  make  use  only  of  what  is  spontaneously 
presented  to  our  senses.... Turning  over  in  my  mind  all  the  objects  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  my  senses,  I  freely  venture  to  state  that  I  have  never 
observed  any  which  I  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  by  the  principles  I  had 
discovered.  But  it  is  necessary  also  to  confess  that  the  power  of  nature  is  so 
ample  and  vast,  and  these  principles  so  simple  and  general,  that  I  have 
hai'dly  observed  a  single  particular  effect  which  I  cannot  at  once  recognise  as 
capable  of  being  deduced  in  many  different  modes  from  the  principles,  and 
that  my  greatest  difficulty  usually  is  to  discover  in  which  of  these  modes  the 
effect  is  dependent  upon  them ;  for  out  of  this  difficulty  I  cannot  otherwise 
extricate  myself  than  by  again  seeking  certain  experiments,  which  may  be 
such  that  their  result  is  not  the  same,  if  it  is  in  the  one  of  these  modes  that 
we  must  explain  it,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  to  be  explained  in  the  other." 

The  value  assigned  to  mathematics  in  the  Cartesian  method  is 

a  high  one: 

"I  will  accept  nothing  as  true  but  what  is  deduced  (from  the  first 
principle  that  matter  can  be  divided,  figured  and  moved  in  all  sorts  of  ways) 
by  direct  evidence  which  can  take  rank  of  a  mathematical  demonstration." 

The  application  of  his  method  led  Descartes  to  results  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  and  the  evolution  of 
the  material  universe  which  are  of  historical  interest 
viewr^ncern-  ^^Y  ^  ^^^  ^^®  systcm  bearing  his  name  is  possessed 
ing  the  uiti-  of  such  Completeness  and  originality  that  it  should 
tion  of  matter,  not  be  passed  over,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  detach- 
tia*  TttriSTtc'  ing  a  few  passages  dealing  with  what  is  of  primary 
of  matter  is       interest   to  the  chemist  cannot  result  in  a   satis- 

extension. 

factory,   harmonious   representation.     The   Natural 
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Philosophy  of  Descartes  is  expounded  in  its  main  outlines  in  his 
work  entitled  "The  Principles  of  Philosophy"  (1644).  The  me 
essential  attribute  of  matter  is  assumed  to  be  extension : 

**The  nature  of  matter  or  body,  considered  in  general,  does  not  consist  in 
its  being  hard,  or  ponderous,  or  coloured,  or  that  which  affects  our  senses  in 
any  other  way,  but  simply  in  its  being  a  substance  extended  in  length,  breadth, 
and  depth....  The  whole  of  corporeal  substance  is  extended  without  limit,... 
the  earth  and  heavens  are  made  of  the  same  matter ;  and... although  there 
were  an  infinity  of  worlds,  they  would  all  be  composed  of  this  matter;... 
because.. .we  cannot  find  in  ourselves  the  idea  of  any  other  matter  (than  that, 
whose  nature  consists  only  in  its  being  an  extended  substance)." 

From  this  first  principle,  that  extension  is  the  only  essential 
characteristic  of  matter,  are  deduced  the  further  attributes  and 
qualities  in  virtue  of  which  the  different  substances  exhibit  the 
properties  whereby  we  recognise  and  distinguish  them.  The  most 
important  points  investigated  and  the  chief  results  arrived  at  by 
Descartes  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

1.  The  existence  of  void  is  denied. 

"  A  vacuum  or  space  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  body  is  repugnant  to 
reason... For  since  from  this  alone,  that  a  body  has  extension 

*•   "r***    *M**"      ^^  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 

denied.  that  it  is  a  substance,  it  being  absolutely  contradictory  that 

nothing  should  possess  extension,  we  ought  to  form  a  similar 

inference  regarding  the  space  which  is  supposed  void,  viz.,  that  since  there  is 

extension  in  it  there  is  necessarily  also  substance." 

And  pointing  out  the  danger  there  is  in  assuming  that  space 
is  empty,  because  it  contains  no  matter  that  we  can  perceive ; 

*'  If... we... suppose  that  in  the  space  we  called  a  vacuum,  there  is  not  only 
no  sensible  object,  but  no  object  at  all,  we  will  fall  into  the  same  error  as  if, 
because  a  pitcher  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  air,  is,  in  common  speech, 
said  to  be  empty,  we  were  therefore  to  judge  that  the  air  contained  in  it  is 
not  a  substance.'' 

2.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  divisibility  of  matter. 

^  There  cannot  exist  any  atoms  or  parts  of  matter  that  are  of  their  own 
nature  indivisible.     For  however  small  we  suppose  these 

a.   Matter  parts  to  be,  yet,  because  they  are  necessarily  extended,  we 

Sviiible!*^  are  always  able  in  thought  to  divide  any  one  of  them  into 

two  or  more  smaller  parts,  and  may  accordingly  admit  their 

divisibility.     For  there  is  nothing  we  can  divide  in  thought  which  we  do  not 

thereby  recognise  to  be  divisible." 
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Moreover  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  actual  occurrence  of 
division  without  limit  follows  of  necessity  in  a  system  in  which 
the  existence  of  motion  has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  absence  of 
vacuum : 

'^  After  what  has  been  demonstrated  above,  namely,  that  all  places  in 
space  are  full  of  matter,  whose  every  part  is  so  proportioned  to  the  siae  of 
the  space  it  occupies  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  fill  a  larger  or  to  be 
contained  in  a  smaller,  or  that  another  body  should  simultaneously  find  room 
in  it,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  there  must  always  be  a  circle  of  matter, 
or  a  ring  of  substance  moving  together  at  the  same  time,  such  that  when  a 
substance  leaves  its  place  to  one  which  drives  it  away  it  takes  that  of  another, 
and  the  other  takes  that  of  another  again,  and  so  on  till  the  last,  which  at 
the  same  instant  occupies  the  place  vacated  by  the  first." 

Such  motion  may  occur  along  perfect  circles,  when  its  concep- 
tion is  said  to  present  no  difficulties ;  or  along  any  irregular  path, 
provided  this  returns  into  itself.  The  essential  requisite  of  all 
such  actual  motion  is  unlimited  division  of  the  matter,  or  at 
any  rate  of  certain  portions  of  it,  so  as  to  adapt  its  shape  to  any 
of  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

^  It  follows  that  matter  divides  itself  into  an  indefinite  and  infinite 
number  of  parts,  and  we  dare  not  doubt  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  division, 
though  we  cannot  grasp  it." 

3.  Motion  is  considered  the  cause  of  the  varieties  exhibited 
by  matter. 

"  There  is  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  and  this 
3.  The  differ-  ^q  know  only  by  its  being  extended.  All  the  properties  we 
hi *^* various*  distinctly  perceive  to  belong  to  it  may  ble  reduced  to  the 
kinds  of  matter  capacity  of  being  divided  and  moved  according  to  its  parts  ; 
*iff  **"*  \^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  capable  of  all  those  aflfections  which  we 
motion.  perceive  can  arise  from  the  motion  of  its  parts... all  diversity 

of  form  depends  on  motion." 

4.  The  nature  and  cause  of  motion  are  investigated ;  its  total 
quantity  recognised  as  constant ;  and  its  laws  formulated. 

Descartes  defines  motion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
of  MottonT*^^  th®  term  to  be  the  action  by  which  a  body  passes  firom 
one  place  to  another.  It  has  been  shown  already 
how,  in  the  absence  of  void,  motion  must  always  involve  a  simul- 
taneous circular  displacement  and  the  adaptation  through  infinite 
divisibility  of  the  moving  matter  to  all  possible  shapes.  The 
origin  of  motion  is  put  down  to  a  creative  act  of  God,  who  also 
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maintains  its  total  quantity  constant  and  equal  to  that  originally 
created.  Three  laws  of  motion  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
Newton  are  deduced  and  then  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  substances  hard  and  liquid  respectively.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  show  how  these  laws  were  arrived  at 
and  how  applied. 

Turning  to  Descartes'  celebrated  conception  of  vortex  motion, 
whereby  he  explained  the  formation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
well  as  of  everything  on  the  earth,  we  find  this  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  his  view  of  the  shape  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
matter  and  with  that  of  the  variety  in  the  kinds  of  such  ultimate 
particles. 

5.  Vortex  motion  is  described  and  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
Cartesian  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

**  Let  us  then  assume  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  in 
motioir^^  which  the  planets  are  placed  rotates  incessantly  in  the  manner 

of  a  whirl  or  vortex,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  sun,  and 
that  the  parts  nearer  to  the  sun  move  faster  than  those  further  from  it,  and 
moreover  that  all  the  planets,  amongst  which  we  will  count  the  earth,  always 
remain  suspended  betwixt  the  same  portions  of  the  material  of  the  skies, 
because  thereby  and  without  using  any  other  means  we  shall  easily  explain 
all  the  things  met  with  in  them.  For  as  in  the  bends  of  rivers  where  the 
water  turning  back  on  itself  and  eddying  produces  circles,  if  some  straws  or 
other  light  bodies  are  floating  amidst  this  water,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
stream  draws  them  in  and  makes  them  circle  round  with  it,  and  even  among 
such  straws  it  may  be  noticed  that  there  are  often  some  which  also  rotate 
about  their  own  centre ;  and  that  those  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  whirl 
which  contains  them  accomplish  their  revolution  sooner  than  those  further 
from  it ;  and  finally,  though  these  water- whirls  always  incline  to  a  circular 
motion,  they  seldom  describe  a  perfect  circle  but  a  path  extending  sometimes 
more  in  length,  sometimes  more  in  breadth,  such  that  all  its  points  are  not 
equally  distant  from  the  centre.  One  may  easily  imagine  all  these  same 
things  to  happen  to  the  planets ;  and  nothing  further  would  be  needed  for 
explaining  all  their  phenomena.'' 

6.  The  visible  universe  is  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  three 
chief  kinds  of  matter. 

A  vacuum   being  an   impossibility,   the   whole 

LsJmption  of     universe  must  be  filled  with  matter,  which  according 

three  kinds  of     ^lO  the  simplest  and  hence  most  probable  hypothesis, 

originally  was  divided  into  parts  all  the  same  and 

endowed  with  rotatory  motion.     In  consequence  of  this  motion 
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the  parts  grinding  against  each  other  rubbed  off  their  comers 
until  they  became  spherical.  The  finer  matter  thus  rubbed  ofiF 
serves  to  fill  the  interstices  between  these  spheres  and  constitutes 
a  second  kind  of  matter,  whilst  the  third  is  formed  of  parts  more 
coarse  and  less  fitted  for  motion  than  even  the  first.  Luminous 
bodies  as  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  then  the  transparent  sky,  and 
finally  the  opaque  earth  and  planets :  these  three  kinds  of  matter 
give  rise  to  three  types  of  cosmic  constituents. 

"  If  we  assume  that  all  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  made  up,  had  at 
the  beginning  been  divided  into  many  equal  parts,  then  these  could  not  at 
first  have  been  all  round,  because  spheres  joined  cannot  constitute  an  entirely 
solid  and  continuous  body  such  as  this  universe,  in  which,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  void  cannot  exist.  But  whatever  the  original  shape  of  these  parts 
may  have  been,  they  must  in  time  have  become  round  because  they  are 
endowed  with  rotatory  motions  of  different  kinds,  and  so  by-and-by  as  they 
collided  their  corners  were  ground  away." 

**  But  inasmuch  as  empty  space  can  exist  nowhere  in  the  universe,  and  as 
these  round  particles  of  matter  cannot  join  so  intimately  as  not  to  leave 
several  small  interstices,  it  follows  that  these  must  be  filled  up  by  some  other 
portion  of  this  matter,  which  must  be  extremely  finely  divided,  so  as  to 
change  its  configuration  at  all  moments  and  adapt  itself  to  that  of  the  spaces 
into  which  it  passes.  Hence  we  must  assume  that  what  comes  off  from  the 
comers  of  the  particles  of  matter,  as  these  gradually  get  rounded  off  by  rubbing 
against  each  other,  is  so  subtle,  and  acquires  so  great  a  velocity  that  the 
violence  of  its  motion  can  shatter  it  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  whicb, 
being  of  no  fixed  size  or  shape,  readily  fill  up  all  the  small  interstices  into 
which  the  other  portions  of  matter  cannot  penetrate." 

"  And  we  shall  meet  with  a  third  kind  in  certain  portions  of  matter  whose 
particles,  owing  to  their  size  and  their  form  cannot  be  moved  as  readily  as 
the  preceding  ones  ;  and  I  shall  try  to  show  that  all  the  bodies  in  this  visible 
universe  are  composed  of  these  three  kinds  of  matter  as  of  three  different 
elements,  namely :  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  have  the  form  of  the  first  of 
these  elements  ;  the  skies  that  of  the  second  ;  and  the  earth,  the  planets,  and 
the  comets  that  of  the  third." 

The  Cartesian  system,  whilst  agreeing  in  some  points  with  the 
atomistic  doctrine,  fundamentally  differs  from  it  in  others : 

"  I  admit  the  existence  of  particles  so  small  as  to  be  per- 
between  the  c^ived  by  none  of  our  senses....  But  it  may  be  said  that 
Cartesian  and  Democritus  also  assumed  the  existence  of  small  particles  of 
thcorics^"**"**^  different  figures,  sizes,  and  motions,  from  the  varied  combina- 
tions of  which  all  sensible  bodies  arose  ;  and  that  nevertheless 
his  philosophy  is  commonly  rejected.  To  which  I  reply  that  the  philosophy 
of  Democritus  was  never  rejected  by  anyone  because  he  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  bodies  smaller  than  those  we  can  perceive  and  attributed  to  them 
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diverse  sizes,  diverse  figures,  and  diverse  motions,... but  because,  in  the  first  ' 
place,  he  supposed  that  the  corpuscles  were  indivisible,  on  which  ground  I 
also  reject  it ;  because,  in  the  second  place,  he  imagined  that  there  was  a 
vacuum  about  them,  which  I  show  to  be  impossible ;  because,  thirdly,  he 
attributed  gravity  to  these  bodies,  of  which  I  deny  the  existence  in  any  body, 
in  so  far  as  a  body  is  considered  by  itself,  because  it  is  a  quality  that  depends 
on  the  relations  of  situation  and  motion  which  several  bodies  bear  to  each 
other." 

Descartes'  own  summaiy  of  his  views  concerning  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter  seems  to  form  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  expo- 
sition here  given  of  its  main  features : 

"Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  explanation  of 

Descartes'  the  whole  nature  of  material  things. . .  I  have  merely  considered 

h?™'hu^  *h        *^®  fig^ii^»  motion,  and  size  of  bodies,  and  examined  what 

of  matter.  must  foUow  from  their  mutual  concotirse  on  the  principles  of 

mechanics." 

Pierre  Gassendi  (1592 — 1655),  bom  at  Digne  in  Provence,  in 
later  life  Provost  of  that  town,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  College  Royal  in  Paris,  is  generally 
Gassendi    ex-     accredited  with  the  merit  of  havinsf  made  known 

pounds  Epicu-  ... 

rean  Natural  to  his  contemporarics  the  Atomistic  doctrine  of  the 
and^^ff^ses  ancients,  till  then  more  or  less  lost  in  oblivion.  A 
If  clc™crimtnt*  violcnt  Opponent  of  Aristotelianism,  and  also  diflfering 
from  his  great  contemporary  Descartes,  he  found 
himself  most  in  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus.  He 
urged  the  importance  and  necessity  of  experimental  research. 
His  dictum  preserved  by  Descartes,  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect 
which  has  not  been  in  the  senses,  embodies  his  attitude  in  this 
respect;  and  it  would  appear  that,  unlike  other  philosophers  of 
his  time,  he  put  his  precept  into  practice.  We  are  told  by  himself 
how  he  helped  to  overthrow  certain  arguments  used  by  those 
who  denied  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  favourite  among  such 
arguments  was  that: 

''...if  the  earth  revolved,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  cannon-ball  fired 
straight  up  into  the  air  to  fall  back  upon  the  cannon.  Qas8endi...had  an 
experiment  made  :  On  a  ship  travelling  with  great  speed  a  stone  was  thrown 
straight  up  into  the  air.  It  fell  back,  following  the  motion  of  the  ship,  upon 
the  same  part  of  the  deck  from  which  it  had  been  thrown.  A .  stone  was 
dropped  from  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  it  fell  exactly  at  its  foot."  (Lauge, 
Hist<yry  of  Materialimn.) 

Gassendi  added  nothing  really  original  to  the  stock  of  human 

F.  18 
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knowledge;  his  doctrine  of  matter  is  purely  that  of  Epicurus, 
and  is,  according  to  Lange's  summary,  as  follows:  The  elements 
consist  of  atoms;  the  atoms  are  therefore  the  first  principles, 
and  constitute  fundamental  matter.  Matter  is  the  durable  sub- 
stratum, but  the  various  forms  it  may  assume  arise  and  pass  away. 
The  atoms  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed,  and  are  in  substance 
identical  but  vary  in  figure.  They  are  indivisible.  They  have  by 
God  been  endowed  with  motion,  and  whilst  among  visible  bodies 
one  is  always  put  into  motion  by  another,  the  atoms  are  endowed 
with  motion  self-inherent.  They  are  the  seed  of  all  things,  and 
becoming  and  passing  away  is  but  a  combination  and  a  separation 
of  atoms. 

Robert  Boyle  (1627 — 1691)  received  a  careful  education,  and 
after  travel  on  the  continent  settled  in  Oxford,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  scientific  research.  He  was  one  of  the 
o  rt  oy  e.  fo^jj^j^jg  ^f  ^jj^  Royal  Society  of  London  (1663),  and 
for  some  time  filled  the  office  of  president.  His  published  works 
are  many,  and  cover  nearly  all  provinces  of  physics  and  chemistry ; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  literature  of  these  sciences  to  surpass,  or 
even  to  equal  them.  Whilst  in  the  grasp  of  the  subject  dealt 
with  and  in  the  method  employed,  we  find  all  the  lucidity,  the 
directness,  and  the  scientific  penetration  of  the  best  work  of  our 
own  times,  the  exposition  is  marked  by  that  mixture  of  courtesy, 
grace,  and  quaintness  which  is  met  with  in  all  that  is  best  in  the 
productions  of  the  end  of  the  I7th  century.  Amongst  the  writings 
of  Boyle,  those  most  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
are :  "  The  Sceptical  Chymist "  (1661),  *'  The  Usefuhiess  of  Natural 
Philosophy"  (1663), "  The  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Knowledge  " 
(1671).  It  is  in  these  works  that  we  meet  with  (I)  his  refutation, 
based  on  appeal  to  experiment,  of  both  the  Peripatetic  and  the 
Paracelsian  theory  of  "Element,"  and  the  substitution  of  that 
admirably  clear  and  definite  and  entirely  empirical  conception 
which  we  still  hold ;  and  (II)  the  exposition,  given  with  a  certain 
hesitation,  of  theoretical  views  concerning  the  ultimate  constitu- 
tion of  these  elements  and  the  fundamental  processes  resulting  in 
chemical  change. 

His  denunciation  of  the  method  of  Aristotelianism  is  in  senti* 
ment  and  form  strangely  like  that  of  Bacon  and  Descartes : 

"  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  you  are  resolved,  on  this  occasion, 
to   insifjt   rather   on    experiments    than    syllogisms... for... those    dialectical 
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subtleties  that  the  schoolmen  too  often  employ... are  wont  much  more  to 
declare  the  wit  of  him,  that  uses  them,  than  increase  the  knowledge  or 
remove  the  doubts  of  sober  lovers  of  truth.  And  such 
the  Peripatetic  captious  subtleties  do  indeed  often  piizzle,  and  sometimes 
and  Paracei-  silence  men,  but  rarely  satisfy  them ;  being  like  the  tricks 
soph/'^  whose  ®^  j^ffl*^®"'*  whereby  men  doubt  not  but  they  are  cheated, 
tenets  are  though  oftentimes  they  cannot  declare  by  what  slights  they 

i!rfT"''cx5iri-      are  imposed  on."    (The  Sceptical  Ch^migt.) 

And  what  could  be  more  condemnatory  than  the 
sentiments  which  Boyle  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  supporter  of 
that  philosophy: 

'<  It  is  much  more  high  and  philosophical  to  discover  things  d  priori  than 
d  posteriori.  And  therefore  the  Peripatetics  have  not  been  very  solicitous  to 
gather  experiments  to  prove  their  doctrines,  contenting  themselves  with  a 
few  only,  to  satisfy  those  that  are  not  capable  of  a  nobler  conviction.  And 
indeed  they  employ  experiments  rather  to  illustrate  than  to  demonstrate  their 
doctrines."    {Ibid,) 

And  he  is  no  less  severe  on  the  studied  vagueness  and 
intentional  obscurity  of  the  writings  of  the  Paracelsian  school : 

*'  I  have,  in  the  reading  of  Paracelsus,  and  other  chymical  authors,  been 
troubled  to  find  that  such  hard  words  and  equivocal  expressions,  as  you  justly 
complain  of,  do,  even  when  they  treat  of  principles,  seem  to  be  studiously 
affected  by  those  writers ;  whether  to  make  themselves  to  be  admired  by 
their  readers,  and  their  art  appear  more  venerable  and  mysterious,  or  (as 
they  would  have  us  think)  to  conceal  from  them  a  knowledge  themselves 
judge  inestimabla"    {Ibid,) 

His  attack  on  the  fundamental  tenets  of  these  schools  is  all 
based  on  experimental  evidence.  He  refuses  to  admit  either  the 
tria  prima,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  of  Paracelsus ;  or  the  four 
elements  of  Aristotle  as  the  universal  constituents  of  all  matter. 
He  does  so  because  it  can  be  proved  experimentally  that  the 
bodies  having  these  names  cannot  always  be  produced  from  all 
substances,  and  because  in  some  cases  a  greater  number  can  be 
obtained;  moreover  he  denies  the  claim  of  these  principles  to 
the  name  of  element,  since  it  can  be  shown  experimentally  that 
they  may  themselves  be  resolved  into  simpler  things  still. 

^  Since,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  justly  be  doubted,  whether  or  no  the  fire 
be,  as  chymists  suppose  it,  the  genuine  and  universal  resolver  of  mixt  bodies  ; 
since  we  may  doubt,  in  the  next  place,  whether  or  no  all  the  distinct  sub- 
stances, that  may  be  obtained  from  a  mixt  body  by  the  fire,  were  pre-existent 
there,  in  the  forms,  in  which  they  were  separated  from  it ;  since  also,  though 

18—2 
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we  should  grant  the  subBtances  separable  from  mixt  bodies  by  the  fire,  to 
have  been  their  component  ingredients,  yet  the  number  of  such  substances 
does  not  appear  the  same  in  all  mixt  bodies ;  some  of  them  being  resoluble 
into  more  differing  substances  than  three,  and  others  not  being  resoluble  into 
so  many  as  three ;  and  since,  lastly,  those  very  substances,  that  are  thus 
separated,  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  pure  and  elementary  bodies,  but  new 
kinds  of  mixts  ;  since,  I  say,  these  things  are  so,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
infer,  that  the  vulgar  experiments  (I  might  perchance  have  added,  the 
arguments  too),  wont  to  be  alledged  by  chymists  to  prove  that  their  three 
hypostatical  principles  do  adequately  compose  all  mixt  bodies,  are  not  ao 
demonstrative,  as  to  induce  a  wary  person  to  acquiesce  in  their  doctrine, 
which,  till  they  explain  and  prove  it  better,  will,  by  its  perplexing  darkness, 
be  more  apt  to  puzzle  than  satisfy  considering  men,  and  will  to  them  appear 
encimibered  with  no  small  difficidties." 

"  In  the  next  place  then  I  consider,  that  as  there  are  some  bodies,  which 
yield  not  so  many  as  the  three  principles  ;  so  there  are  many  others,  that  in 
their  resolution  exhibit  more  principles  than  three ;  and  that  therefore  the 
ternary  nimiber  is  not  that  of  the  imiversal  and  adequate  principles  of 
bodies."    {Ibid,) 

It  was  possible  for  Boyle  to  expose  the  shortcomings  and 
fallacies  of  the  then  prevalent  idea  of  Element  or  Principle^ 
because  he  himself  had  formulated  a  conception  of  element  such 
that  now,  two  hundred  years  later,  nothing  has  been  added,  nothing 
taken  from  it;  and  its  basis  being  purely  empirical,  it  will  no 
doubt  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  further  growth  of 
the  science. 

'*  I... mean  by  elements,  as  those  chymists,  that  speak  plainest,  do  by  their 
principles,  certain  primitive  and  simple,  or  perfectly  unmingled  bodies  ;  which 

not  being  made  of  any  other  bodies,  or  of  one  another,  are 
Definition  of         ^jj^  ingredients  of  which  all  those  called  perfectly  mixt  bodies 

are  immediately  compounded,  and  into  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately resolved....  I  need  not  be  so  absiud,  as  to  deny,  that  there  are  such 
bodies  as  earth  and  water,  and  quicksilver  and  sulphur  :  but  I  look  upon 
earth  and  water,  as  component  parts  of  the  universe,  or  rather  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  not  of  all  mixt  bodies."    {Ibid.) 

But  what  is  the  ultimate  constitution  of  these  elements  them- 
selves?    Is   it  corpuscular  or  continuous?     Are   the  differences 
exhibited  by  them  due  to  ultimate  diflferences  in  the 
(II)   Views        constituent  matter,  or  to  modifications  of  one  and 

concerning  tne 

ultimate  con-     the   Same  primitive   matter?     To  find   answers  to 
matter.  thcsc  pressing  questions,  the  domain  of  speculation 

must  be  entered.  Boyle  does  so  somewhat  reluct- 
antly, and  a  different  tone  is  noticeable  in  his  writings  when  he 
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deals  with  experimental  certainties  and  theoretical  speculations 
respectively. 

1.  One  kind  of  primitive  matter  is  assumed  : 

*^I  consider,  that  if  it  be  as  true,  as  it  is  probable,  that  compounded 
bodies  differ  from  one  another  but  in  the  various  textures 
I.  One  kind  of  resulting  from  the  bigness,  shape,  motion,  and  contrivance 
ter'ui'aMujned*  ^^  their  small  parts,  it  will  not  be  irrational  to  conceive,  that 
one  and  the  same  parcel  of  the  universal  matter  may,  by 
various  alterations  and  contextures,  be  brought  to  deserve  the  name,  some- 
times of  a  sulphureous,  and  sometimes  of  a  terrene,  or  aqueous  body/'    {Ibid.) 

'*...if  it  be  granted  rational  to  suppose,... that  the  elements  consisted 
at  first  of  certain  small  and  primary  coalitions  of  the  minute  particles  of 
matter  into  corpuscles  very  numerous,  and  very  like  each  other,  it  will  not 
be  absurd  to  conceive,  that  such  primary  clusters  may  be  of  far  more  sorts 
than  three  or  five  ;  and  consequently,  that  we  need  not  suppose,  that  in  each 
of  the  compound  bodies  we  are  treating  of,  there  should  be  found  just  three 
sorts  of  such  primitive  coalitions,  as  we  are  speaking  of    (Ibid.) 

2.  The  view  above  expressed  that  the  properties  of  the 
different  elements  are  due  to  differences  in  the  shape,  size,  and 

motion  of  the  constituent  particles  is  met  with  again 

fn^.'^TiSn     and  again. 

the  constituent  "There  are  divers  effects  in  nature,  of  which  though  the 

particles.  immediate  cause  may  be  plausibly  assigned,  yet  if  we  further 

inquire  into  the  causes  of  those  causes,  and  desist  not  from 
ascending  in  the  scale  of  causes,  till  we  are  arrived  at  the  top  of  it,  we  shall 
perhaps  find  the  more  catholick  and  primary  causes  of  things  to  be  either 
certain,  primitive,  general,  and  fixt  laws  of  nature  (or  rules  of  action  and 
passion  among  the  parcels  of  the  universal  matter),  or  else  the  shape,  size, 
motion,  and  other  primary  affections  of  the  smallest  parts  of  matter,  and  of 
their  first  coalitions  or  clusters.*'    (The  UsefidTiesi  of  Natural  PhUasophy,) 

'*  Motion  [is]  the  grand  and  primary  instrument,  whereby  nature  produces 
all  the  changes  and  other  qualities,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.... 
The  principles  of  particular  bodies  might  be  commodiously  enough  reduced 
to  two,  namely  matter,  and... the  result,  or  aggregate,  or  complex  of  those 
accidents,  which  are  the  motion  or  rest,... the  bigness,  figure,  texture,  and  the 
thence  resulting  qualities  of  the  small  parts."    (The  Sceptical  ChymisL) 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Boyle  is  an  adherent  of  a  corpus- 
cular and  dynamical  theory  of  matter,  of  that  in  fact  on  which 
the  Cartesian  and  Atomistic  schools,  then  dividing 
i^crent'of*"     ^^^  allegiance  of  the  scientific  world,  agreed. 

theoiir  of  '^I  considered,  that  the  Atomical  and  Cartesian  hypo- 

matter,  theses,  though  they  differed  in  some  material  points  from  one 

another,  yet  in  opposition  to  the  Peripatetick  and  other 
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vulgar  doctrines  they  might  be  looked  upon  as  one  philosophy :  for  they  agree 
with  one  another,  and  difier  from  the  schools  in  this  grand  and  fiinHft.Tntf>i^t.<il 
point,  that  not  only  they  take  care  to  explicate  things  intelligibly ;  but  that 
whereas  those  other  philosophers  give  only  a  general  and  superficial  account 
of  the  phaenomena  of  nature... both  the  Cartesians  and  the  Atomists  explicate 
the  same  phaenomena  by  little  bodies  variously  figured  and  moved.  I  know, 
that  these  two  sects  of  modem  Naturalists  disagree  about  the  notion  of  body 
in  general,  and  consequently  about  the  possibility  of  a  true  vacuum  ;  as  also 
about  the  origin  of  motion,  the  indefinite  divisiblenees  of  matter,  and  some 
other  points  of  less  importance  than  these....  Both  parties  agree  in  deducing 
all  the  phaenomena  of  nature  from  matter  and  local  motion....  I  esteemed 
that,  notwithstanding  these  things,  wherein  the  Atomists  and  the  Cartesians 
differed,  they  might  be  thought  to  agree  in  the  main,  and  their  hypotheses 
might  by  a  person  of  a  reconciling  disposition  be  looked  on  as,  upon  the 
matter,  one  philosophy.  Which  because  it  explicates  things  by  corpuscle's, 
or  minute  bodies,  may  (not  very  unfitly)  be  called  corpuscular.''  (Some 
Specimens  of  an  attempt  to  make  Chymical  Experiments  tiseful  to  iUiutrcUe  the 
notums  of  the  Corpuscular  PkUosopky.) 

Boyle  does  not  definitely  range  himself  with  either  the  Car- 
tesian or  the  Atomistic  school,  but  seems  to  have  distinctly  leaned 

towards  the  latter,  which  he  knew  well,  and  of  whose 
The  Atomistic  fundamental  tenets  as  contained  in  Lucretius,  he 
fe*S*ed"*to*^the  gi^es,  in  the  "Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
Cartesian.  ^q  admirably  clear  and  concise  synopsis.    But  whilst 

evidently  quite  willing  to  use  the  conception  of 
atoms  for  the  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena,  he  insists  on 
its  hj^thetical  nature  and  hence  on  the  possibility  of  explaining 
the  same  phenomena  by  other  agencies  also.  He  recognises  the 
limitations  of  an  hypothesis,  which  whilst  in  general  terms  re- 
ferring the  properties  of  substances  to  diflferences  in  the  shape, 
size  and  motion  of  the  ultimate  particles,  makes  no  attempt  to 
connect  definite  pi'operties  of  matter  with  specific  fundamental 
diflferences  of  the  constituent  atoms.  And  lastly,  he  shrinks  from 
committing  himself  to  that  pure  materialism  of  the  Epicurean 
doctrine  which  conceives  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  diflferent 
atoms  to  be  self-inherent. 

"  And  here  let  us  further  consider,  that  as  confidently  as  many  Atomists, 
and  other  Naturalists,  presume  to  know  the  true  and  genuine  causes  of  the 
things  thej  attempt  to  explicate  ;  yet  very  often  the  utmost  they  can  attain 
to,  in  their  explications,  is,  that  the  explicated  phaenomena  may  be  produced 
after  such  a  manner,  as  they  deliver,  but  not  that  they  really  are  so.  For  as 
an  artificer  can  set  all  the  wheels  of  a  clock  a  going,  as  well  with  springs  as 
with  weights,  and  may  with  violence  discharge  a  bullet  out  of  a  barrel  of 
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a  gun,  not  only  by  means  of  gunpowder,  but  of  compressed  air,  and  even  of 
a  spring :  so  the  same  effects  may  be  produced  by  divers  causes  different  from 
cue  another ;  and  it  will  oftentimes  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
our  dim  reasons  to  discern  surely,  which  of  these  several  ways,  whereby  it  is 
possible  for  nature  to  produce  the  same  phaenomena,  she  has  really  made  use 
of  to  exhibit  them....  And  as  confident  as  those  we  speak  of  use  to  be,  of 
knowing  the  true  and  adequate  causes  of  things,... some  modem  philosophers, 
that  much  favour  the  doctrine  [of  Epicurus],  do  likewise  imitate  his  example, 
in  pretending  to  assign  not  precisely  the  true,  but  possible  causes  of  the 
phaenomenon  they  endeavour  to  explain." 

"It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  show  it  possible,  for  such  and  such  effects  to 
proceed  from  the  various  magnitudes,  shapes,  motions  and  concretions  of 
atoms ;  and  another  thing  to  be  able  to  declare  what  precise,  and  determinate 
figures,  sizes,  and  motions  of  atoms,  will  suffice  to  make  out  the  proposed 
phenomena,  without  incongruity  to  any  others  to  be  met  with  in  nature." 

'*  Indeed,  that  the  various  coalitions  of  atoms,  or  at  least  small  particles 
of  matter,  might  have  constituted  the  world,  had  not  been  perhaps  a  very 
absurd  opinion  for  a  philosopher,  if  he  had,  as  reason  requires,  supposed  that 
the  great  mass  of  lazy  matter  was  created  by  Qod  at  the  beginning,  and  by 
him  put  into  a  swift  and  various  motion,  whereby  it  was  actually  divided 
into  small  parts  of  several  sizes  and  figures,  whose  motion  and  crossings  of 
each  other  were  so  guided  by  God  as  to  constitute,  by  their  occursions  and 
coalitions,  the  great  inanimate  parts  of  the  universe  and  the  principles  of 
animated  concretions."    {77ts  Ugefulness  of  Natural  FhUosophy.) 

Boyle's  ovm  conception  of  the  things  purely  corporeal  is  more 
idealistic,  and  contains  what  must  strike  us  as  an  echo  of  the 
principle  of  the  guiding  intelligence,  the  vov<;  of  Anaxagoras. 

"  To  acquaint  you  with  divers  of  the  conjectures  (for  I  must  yet  call  them 
no  more)  I  have  had  concerning  the  principles  of  things  purely  corporeal : 
for  though,  because  I  seem  not  satisfied  with  the  vulgar  doctrines,  either  of 
the  Peripatetick  or  Paraoelsian  schools,  many  of  those,  that  know  me,... have 
thought  me  wedded  to  the  Epicurean  Hypothesis  (as  others  have  mistaken 
me  for  a  Helmontian)....  I  should  tell  you,  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
not  imfit,  that  to  the  principles,  which  may  be  assigned  to  things,  as  the 
world  is  now  constituted,  we  should,  if  we  consider  the  great  mass  of  matter, 
as  it  was  whilst  the  universe  was  in  making,  add  another,  which  may 
conveniently  enough  be  called  an  Architectonick  principle  or  power ;  by 
which  I  mean  those  various  determinations,  and  that  skilful  guidance  of  the 
motions  of  the  small  parts  of  the  universal  matter  by  the  most  wise  Author 
of  things,  which  were  necessary  at  the  beginning  to  turn  that  confused  chaos 
into  this  orderly  and  beautiful  world....  For  I  confess  I  cannot  well  conceive, 
how  from  matter,  barely  put  into  motion,  and  then  left  to  itself,  there  could 
emerge  such  curious  fabricks,  as  the  bodies  of  men  and  perfect  animals,  and 
such  yet  more  admirably  contrived  parcels  of  matter,  as  the  seeds  of  living 
creatures."    (The  Sceptical  ChymiMt.) 

It  seems  clear  from  Boyle's  way  of  writing  on  the  subject  that 
the  atomistic  hypothesis  was  well  known  to  the  scientific  men  of 
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the  day;  and  that  amongst  chemists  it  held  the  field,  side  by  side 
with  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  But  amongst  mathematicians  and 
physicists  adherence  to  the  Cartesian  tenets  was  almost  universaL 
The  atomistic  hypothesis  scored  its  greatest  victory  when  it  was 
accepted  by  the  man  who  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  methods 
and  the  results  of  the  cosmogony  based  upon  vortex  motion.  That 
this  acceptance  was  a  somewhat  cold  and  forced  one  was  perhaps 
all  the  more  effective. 

Isaac  Newton  (1642—1727),  student  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  the  holder  at  one  time  of  the  three  offices  of 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
Newton.  of  Cambridge,  representative  of  that  University  in 

Parliament,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society;  for 
some  years  Master  of  the  Mint ;  not  only  appreciated  and  honoured 
by  his  University  and  all  his  contemporaries,  but  placed  by  the 
imanimous  verdict  of  posterity  as  foremost  of  all  Natural  Philo- 
sophers, gave  the  atomic  hypothesis  firm  foothold  in  physical 
science. 

What  was  it  that  led  the  man  who  uttered  the  famous  saying 
"  Hypotheses  non  Jingo  "  to  deal  with  the  highly  speculative  atoms  i 
The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  in  interstellar  space, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  starting  points  Newton  substitutes 
for  the  Cartesian  cosmology  one  arrived  at  by  a  very  different 
method  and  leading  to  very  different  results. 

'^The  hypothesis  of  vortices  assumed  d  priori  a  matter  devoid  of  all 
quality  other  than  that  of  extension,  and  from  this  logically  proceeded 
further ;  universal  gravitation,  established  d  posteriori  from  observation, 
induction  and  calculation,  requires  a  vacuum  for  giving  an  account  of 
planetary  motion."    (Pillon,  V Evolution  Hittorique  de  VAtomisme.) 

Against   the   Cartesian    inferences   that   matter   is   infinitely 

divisible,  unlimited  in  extension  and  continuous  (vacuum  cannot 

exist)  stand  the  conclusions  of  Newton.     His  calcu- 

Newton  an         lation  required   that   the  earth  and  other  planets 

adherent   of  iti«i«  •  ii  • 

the  atomistic       should  lu  their  motiou  round  the  sun  experience  no 

hypothesis  .    . 

from  the  resistaucc. 

necessity  of 

assuminsr  «  This  he  thought  was  because  they  encounter  no  matter 

space*to  be  ^°  *^®^^  path,  because  the  interstellar  space  is  an  absolute 

a  vacuum.  vacuum.     Hence  a  vacuum  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  is 

a  fact  which  may  be  affirmed  as  the  result  of  observation 


been 


*  Pillon,  U Evolution  Historique  de  VAtomisme  {L'Annee  philotophique,  1891)  has 
n  closely  followed  in  this  account  of  Newton's  atomistic  views. 
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and  induction.    But  if  so,  then  matter  is  neither  unlimited  in  extent  nor 
continuous."    (Ihid.) 

If  a  vacuum  exists  in  the  interstellar  space,  why  not  also  among 
things  terrestrial?  The  one  leads  inevitably  to  the  other,  and 
Newton  accepts  the  conception  of  discontinuity  in 
Newton  ex-  the  substances  met  with  in  the  earth,  and  thereby 
ception  of  the  explains  Certain  of  the  phenomena  observed.  In 
tac^ura*in  ^  *  Book  III  of  the  Prindpia,  amongst  the  corollaries 
interstellar  ^o  the  theorem  "  that  the  weights  of  bodies  towards 

space  to  terres-  -,      -,*  /.  t 

trial  matter.        any  the  Same  planet,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  planet,  are  proportional  to  the  quantities 
of  matter  which  they  severally  contain*'  we  find: 

^'  All  spaces  are  not  equally  full ;  for  if  all  spaces  were  equally  full  then 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  which  fills  the  region  of  the  air,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  density  of  the  matter,  would  fall  nothing  short  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  quicksilver  or  gold  or  any  other  the  most  dense  body....  If  all 
the  solid  particles  of  all  bodies  are  of  the  same  density  nor  can  be  rarefied 
without  pores,  a  void  space  or  vacuum  must  be  granted.  By  bodies  of  the 
same  density,  I  mean  those  whose  vires  inertiae  are  in  the  proportion  of  their 
bulks." 

But  given  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  that  of  atoms  necessarily 
follows.  Newton  accepts  the  consequence  and  utilises  the  con- 
ception of  atoms  which  attract  each  other  according  to  some  fixed 
law — ^not  that  of  the  inverse  square,  but  probably  some  higher 
power — for  the  explanation  of  a  variety  of  phenomena.  A  Query 
from  the  "  Opticks "  dealing  with  this  subject  must  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  chemist. 

Query  31.  **Have  not  the  small  particles  of  bodies  certain  powers, 
virtues  or  forces,  by  which  they  act  at  a  distance,  not  only  upon  the  rays  of 
light  for  reflecting,  refracting  and  inflecting  them,  but  also  upon  one  another 
for  producing  a  great  part  of  the  phaenomena  of  nature  ?  For  it's  well  known 
that  bodies  act  one  upon  another  by  the  attractions  of  gravity,  magnetism 
and  electricity;  and  these  instances  show  the  tenor  and  course  of  nature, 
and  make  it  not  improbable  but  that  there  may  be  more  attractive  powers 
than  these.  For  nature  is  very  consonant  and  conformable  to  herself.  How 
these  attractions  may  be  performed,  I  do  not  here  consider.  What  I  call 
attraction  may  be  performed  by  impulse,  or  by  some  other  means  unknown 
to  me.  I  use  that  word  here  to  signify  only  in  general  any  force  by  which 
bodies  tend  towards  one  another,  whatsoever  be  the  cause.  For  we  must 
learn  from  the  phaenomena  of  nature  what  bodies  attract  one  another,  and 
what  are  the  laws  and  properties  of  the  attraction,  before  we  enquire  the 
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cause  by  which  the  attraction  is  performed.  The  attractions  of  gravity, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  reach  to  very  sensible  distances,  and  so  have  been 
observed  by  vulgar  eyes,  and  there  may  be  others  which  reach  to  so  small 
distances  as  hitherto  escape  observation ;  and  perhaps  electrical  attraction 
may  reach  to  such  small  distances,  even  without  being  excited  by  friction. 

For  when  the  salt  of  tartar  runs  per  ddiquium^  is  not  this  done  by  an 
attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  salt  of  tartar,  and  the  particles  of  the 
water  which  float  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapours  ? " 

Other  examples  of  a  similar  nature  are  given  in  great  number 
and  discussed  fully. 

"  When  spirit  of  vitriol  poured  upon  common  salt  or  saltpetre  makes  an 
ebullition  with  the  salt  and  unites  with  it,  and  in  distillation  the  spirit 
of  the  common  salt  or  saltpetre  comes  over  much  easier  than  it  would  do 
before,  and  the  acid  part  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol  stays  behind  ;  does  not  this 
argue  that  the  fix'd  alcaly  of  the  salt  attracts  the  acid  spirit  of  the  vitriol 
more  strongly  than  its  own  spirit,  and  not  being  able  to  hold  them  both,  lets 
go  its  own?" 

His  views  on  the  atomistic  constitution  of  matter  are  summed 
up  in  the  femous  passage  at  the  end  of  the  "  Opticks  " : 

'*  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  beginning  form'd  matter  in 
solid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures, 

and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such  proportion  to 
Newton's  space,  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  form'd  them  ; 

rnt^e^atomis^  ^^^  *^*^  *^®®®  primitive  particles  being  solids,  are  in- 
tic  constitution  comparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of 
of  matter.  them,  even  so  very  hard,  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces ; 

no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  Gk)d  himself 
made  one  in  the  first  creation.  While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may 
compose  bodies  of  one  and  the  same  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages :  but 
should  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depending  on 
them,  would  be  changed.  Water  and  earth  composed  of  old  worn  particles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  be  of  the  same  nature  and  texture  now, 
with  water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  particles,  in  the  beginning.  And 
therefore  that  nature  may  be  lasting,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to 
be  placed  only  in  the  various  separations  and  new  associations  and  motions  of 
these  permanent  particles ;  compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the 
midst  of  solid  particles,  but  where  those  particles  are  laid  together,  and  only 
touch  in  a  few  i^oints....  These  principles  I  consider  not  as  occult  qualitie^s 
supposed  to  result  from  the  specific  forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of 
nature,  by  which  the  things  themselves  are  form'd :  their  truth  appearing 
to  us  by  phaeuomena,  though  their  causes  be  not  yet  discovered.  For  theae 
are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  only  are  occult." 
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The  effect  of  Newton's  acceptance  of  the  atomistic  hypothesis 
had  a  swift  and  deep  influence  on  its  fortunes.   About 
^ptionof  m^I     half  a  century  after  his  death  it  could  be  said : 

generally     ac-  ''The  Plenum  is  to-day  considered  a  chimera,... the  Void 

^P**?  •*   ®"^      is  recognised ;  bodies  the  most  hard  are  looked  upon  as  full 
centmy.  of  holes  like  sieves,  and  in  fact  this  is  what  they  ara    Atoms 

are  accepted,  indivisible  and  unchangeable,  principles  to 
which  is  due  the  permanence  of  the  different  elements  and  of  the  diffiarent 
kinds  of  beings ;  which  make  it  that  water  is  always  water,  fire  is  always  fire, 
earth  always  earth,  and  the  imperceptible  germs  which  form  man  can  by  no 
means  form  a  bird."    (Voltaire,  Didiannatre  Fkilatopke,) 


CHAPTER  X. 

DALTON  AND  THE  ATOMIC  HYPOTHESIS. 

^^  One-story  tntellectSj  two-story  intelUcts^  three-story  intellects  with 
skylights.  All  fact-collectors^  who  have  no  aim  beyond  their  facts, 
are  one-story  men.  Two-story  men  compare^  reason,  generalise,  unng 
the  labours  of  the  fact-collectors  as  well  as  their  ovm.  Three-story  men 
idealise,  imagine,  predict ;  their  best  Ulumtnation  com£s  from  above, 
through  the  skylight" 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

Dalton  is  commonly  called  the  Founder  of  the  Atomic  Theorj\ 

The  preceding  chapter  should  have  shown  that  he  did  not  devise 

the  hypothesis  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter, 

Dalton    is  nor  cvcn  revive  it.      Neither  of  these  merits  has 

called     the  n        i    .         i    /.       i  •         i 

Founder  of  evcr  Dccn  really  claimed  for  him,  but  it  must  be  a 

Theory?™  ^  causc  of  regret  that  the  account  of  this  matter  as 

often  given,  is  apt  to  produce  the  impression  that  in 
order  to  explain  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  Dalton  revived 
the  old  Greek  Atomic  Hypothesis.  This  of  course  is  not  so. 
Dalton  dealt  from  the  outset  with  the  atom  as  a  conception 
generally  known.  Newton  had  given  the  atom  a  firm  standing  in 
the  science  of  physics,  but  chemists  also  had  used  it  fi'eely  for  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  they  had  to  deal  with.  All  previous 
advance  in  the  establishment  of  clearer  conceptions  concerning 
chemical  combination  and  chemical  change  must  be  considered 
as  due  to  the  use  of  a  corpuscular  theory  of  matter : 

"I  waa  invited  to  try,  whether...!  could,  by  the  help  of  the  corpuscular 
philosophy,... explicate  some  particular  subjects  more  intelligibly,  than  they 
are  wont  to  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  schools  or  the 
Boyle  explains      chymists."    (Boyle,  "  Soms  specimens  of  an  Attempt  to  make 
changes  by  Chymical  Experiments  useful  to  illustrate  the  notions  of  the 

atomic  Corpuscular  Philosophy,"  1661.) 

structure. 

And    in    discussing   the   qualitative    diflferences 
between  the  properties  of  nitre  and  the  properties  of  the  con- 
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stituents  into  which  nitre  is  resolved  by  distillation  and  from 
which  it  may  be  reproduced  by  combination,  the  same  author  says: 

^^  It  may  not  be  useless  to  take  notioe  of  the  difiference,  that  there  may  be 
betwixt  those  active  parts  of  a  body,  which  are  of  differing  natures,  when 
they  are  as  it  were  sheathed  up,  or  wedged  in  amongst  others  in  the  texture 
of  a  concrete ;  and  the  same  particles  (when  extricated  from  these  impedi- 
ments), they  are  set  at  Uberty  to  flock  together,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their 
nimble  motions  display  their  proper,  but  formerly  clogged  activity."  {A 
Physico-Ckymical  Essay y  1661.) 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  atomic  hypothesis  had  in  the 
18th  century  already  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  explanation 
of  chemical  phenomena  ;  but  at  a  time  when  chemistry  was  as  yet 
mainly  a  qualitative  science,  these  phenomena  could  be  but  of  a 
qualitative  nature  only.  Dalton  took  the  atomic  hjrpothesis  into 
the  domain  of  the  quantitative,  and  therein  lies  his  merit,  one  so 
great  as  to  fully  justify  his  being  called  the  Founder  of  the  Atomic 
Theory. 

The  difficulty  met  with  when  tracing  the  history  of  Dalton's 
discovery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios  was  how  to  disentangle  the 

sequence  in  time  of  the  evolution  of  his  theoretical 
Daiton'B*  tw)  views  ou  the  nature  of  chemical  combination,  and 
Senu**^**"^*       the  establishment  of  experimental  fetcts  concerning 

such  combinations.  The  same  difficulty  is  naturally 
encountered  at  this  point.  The  whole  historical  aspect  of  this 
subject  has  been  dealt  with  exhaustively  and  conclusively  by 
Roscoe  and  Harden  in  a  book  entitled  "  A  new  view  of  the  Origin 
of  Dalton  s  Atomic  Theory  "  (1896).  The  point  at  issue  is  stated 
to  be  : 

<*Was  the  atomic  theory  founded  on  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  combination  in  multiple  proportions,  or  did  Dalton  arrive  at  this  law 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  atomic  structure  of  matter  ?  ^ 

The  evidence  of  Dalton's  contemporaries  supports  the  first  of 
these  alternatives.  Thomson  in  his  "  History  of  Chemistry,"  referring 
According  to  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  which  he  paid  to  Dalton  in  Manchester  in 
Dalton 's  con-  1804  "and  from  which  he  carried  away  that  clear 
the  discovery  and  accurato  idea  of  the  new  theory "  which  he 
ratioJ^pn^****       three  years  later  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  larger 

ceded  the  Dublic,   SaVS  : 

formulation  of       -^  '        ^ 

h**  th*"i*^  "^^  Dalton  informed  me  that  the  atomic  theory  first 

occurred  to  him  during  his  investigations  of  defiant  gas  and 

carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  at  that  time  imperfectly  understood,  and  the 
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constitution  of  which  was  first  fully  developed  by  Mr  Dalton  himself.  It 
was  obvious  from  the  experiments  which  he  made  upon  them  that  the  con- 
stituents of  both  were  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  nothing  else ;  he  found, 
further,  that  if  we  reckon  the  carbon  in  each  the  same,  then  carbiiretted 
hydrogen  contains  exactly  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  defiant  gas  does.  This 
determined  him  to  state  the  ratio  of  these  constituents  in  numbers,  and  to 
consider  the  defiant  gas  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of 
hydrogen ;  and  carburetted  hydrogen  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atonu 
of  hydrogen.  The  idea  thus  conceived  was  applied  to  carbonic  oxide,  water, 
ammonia,  etc.  and  numbers  representing  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen,  azote, 
eta  deduced  from  the  best  analytical  experiments  which  chemistry  then 


Henry,  in  his  life  of  Dalton,  says  : 

**  My  own  belief  is  that  during  the  three  years  (1802 — 1804)  in  which  the 
main  foundations  of  the  atomic  theory  were  laid,  Dalton  had  patiently  and 
maturely  reflected  on  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination  known  to 
him,  from  his  own  researches  and  all  those  of  others  ;  and  had  grasped  in  his 
comprehensive  survey  as  significant  to  him  of  a  deeper  meaning  than  to  his 
predecessors,  their  empirical  laws  of  constant  and  reciprocal  proportions,  no 
less  than  his  own  law  of  multiple  proportions,  and  his  own  researches  in  the 
chemistry  of  aeriform  bodies." 

Against  this  is  to  be  set  Dalton's  own  testimony  from  which  it 
would  appear  that : 

'^  ...It  was  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  Newtonian  atom  to 
the  constitution  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  atmosphere  that  led  Dalton  to 
his  Atomic  Theory.'*    (Roscoe,  John  Dalton,) 

"As  the  ensuing  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  Chemical  JEUments  and 

their  combinations  will  perhaps  be  thought  by  many  to  possess  a  good  deal  of 

novelty,  as  well  as  importance,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 

^*^*D*^ tt"'  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  train  of  thought  and  experience 

himself,  which  led  me  to  the  conclusions  about  to  be  detailed.     Having 

theoretical  ^^^^  Jong  accustomed  to  make  meteorolosical  observations, 

speculations  ^    ^  ^   ^  .«  .  ,  .       .  ^    T^ 

came  first.  <^d  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 

atmosphere,  it  often  struck  me  with  wonder  how  a  compound 

atmosphere,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  elastic  fluids,  should  constitute 

apparently  a  homogeneous  mass,  or  one  in  all  mechanical  relations  agreeing 

with  a  simple  atmosphere.    Newton  had  demonstrated  clearly  iii  tbo  SJid 

Paap-  of  Rool^  TT.  gf  fV»p^  pw«.>.j^  that  an  elastic  fluid  is  constituted  of 

small  particles  or  atoms  of  matter  which  repel  each  other  by  a  force  increasing 

in  proportion  as  their  distance  diminishes."    (Dalton^s  Manuscript  Note$^ 

Royal  Institution  Lecture  17,  Jan.  27th,  1810.) 

Dalton  then  proceeds  to  reconcile  the  phenomena  exhibited  in 
the  atmosphere  with  Newton*s  theoiy.     He  says : 
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''I  set  to  woric  to  combine  my  atoms  upon  paper.  I  took  an  atom  of 
water,  another  of  oxygen,  and  another  of  azote,  brought  them  together,  and 
threw  aroimd  them  an  atmosphere  of  heat...." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  further  follow 
Balton's  manipulation  ''  on  paper  "  of  the  atoms  constituting  the 
gases  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed,  and  of  the  diiBculties 
therein  encountered  by  him.     The  point  of  importance  is  that : 

"In  1801  I  hit  upon  an  hypothesis  which  completely  obviated  these 
difficulties." 

And  in  1810,  in  the  "  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy," 
the  description  of  carburetted  hydrogen  is  prefaced  by  the  remark : 

"  No  correct  notion  of  the  gas  about  to  be  described,  seems  to  have  been 
formed  till  the  atomic  theory  was  introduced  and  applied  in  the  investigation." 

Dalton's  laboratory  note-books  preserved  by  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  the  results  elaborately  set  out  by  Roscoe  and  Harden.  The 
evidence  is  all  in  fitvour  of  the  theory  having  preceded  the  em- 
pirical law.     The  final  inference  is  summed  up  in  the  following 


*^The  balance  of  evidence  is... strongly  in  favour  of  the  statement  made  in 
London  by  Dalton  himself  in  1810,  that  he  was  led  to  the  atomic  theory  of 
Roscoe  and  chemistry  in  the  first  instance  by  purely  physical  considera- 
Harden  con-  tions,  in  opposition  to  the  view,  hitherto  held  by  chemists, 
hy^m^f.****  *^*  ^®  discovery  by  Dalton  of  the  fact  of  combmation  in 
preceded  the  multiple  proportions  led  him  to  devise  the  atomic  theory  as 
empirical  law.     ^  explanation. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  modify  our  views  as  to  the 
foundation  of  the  atomic  theory.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea 
of  atomic  structure  arose  in  Dalton's  mind  as  a  purely  physical  conception, 
forced  upon  him  by  his  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
and  other  gases.  Confronted,  in  the  course  of  this  study,  with  the  problem 
of  ascertaining  the  relative  diameters  of  the  particles,  of  which,  he  was  firmly 
convinced,  all  gases  were  made  up,  he  had  recourse  to  the  results  of  chemical 
analysis.  Assisted  by  the  assumption  that  combination  always  takes  place 
in  the  simplest  possible  way,  he  thus  arrived  at  the  idea  that  chemical 
combination  takes  place  between  particles  of  different  weights,  and  this  it 
was  which  differentiated  his  theory  from  the  historic  speculations  of  the 
Greeks.  The  extension  of  this  idea  to  substances  in  general  necessarily  led 
him  to  the  law  of  combination  in  multiple  proportions,  and  the  comparison 
with  experiment  brilliantly  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  deduction.  Once 
discovered,  the  principle  of  atomic  union  was  found  to  be  of  universal 
application." 


matter. 
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Turning  from  the  difficult  though  interesting  question  of  how 

Dalton  arrived  at  his  hypothesis,  to  the   really  important    and 

fortunately  not  speculative  one  of  what  it  consisted 

pointa*of*Dai-     i^,  the  main  points  of  the  hypothesis  may  be  sum- 

hyl^thesur**     marised  as  follows: 

X.    Rejection  i  •     i      /»        ... 

of  the  idea  of  1.     The  idea  of  one  kmd  of  prmutive  matter  is 

primitive     ^      rejected,  and  various  kinds  of  fundamentally  different 
elementary  principles  are  assumed. 

"It  has  been  imagined  by  some  philosophers  that  all  matter,  howevm' 
unlike,  is  probably  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  great  variety  of  its  appear- 
ances arise  from  certain  powers  communicated  to  it,  and  from  the  variety  of 
combinations  and  arrangements  of  which  it  is  susceptible....  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  his  [Newton's]  idea.  Neither  is  it  mine.  I  should 
apprehend  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
elemerUary  principles,  which  can  never  be  metamorphosed  one  into  another  by 
any  power  we  can  control.  We  ought,  however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 
means  to  reduce  the  number  of  bodies  or  principles  of  this  appearance  as 
much  as  possible ;  and,  after  all,  we  may  not  know  what  elements  are 
absolutely  undecomposable  and  what  are  refractory,  because  we  do  not  apply 
the  proper  means  for  their  reduction."  (Dalton^s  Manuscript  yotes.  Royal 
Institution  Lecture  18,  Jan.  30,  1810.) 

2.  The  divisibility  of  matter  is  finite. 

"Matter,  though  divisible  in  an  extreme  degree,  is  nevertheless  not  in- 
finitely divisible... there  must  be  some  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  in 

the  division  of  matter.  The  existence  of  these  ultimate 
'•.  ^.^".**®  particles  of  matter  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  though  they  are 

of  matter^  probably  much  too  small  ever  to  be  exhibited  by  microacopic 

improvements."    (Ibid,) 

3.  The  name  of  atom  is  given  alike  to  the  ultimate  particles 
of  elements  and  compounds. 

"I  have  chosen  the  word  cUam  to  signify  these  ultimate  particles  in 
preference  to  partide^  molecule^  or  any  other  diminutive  tenn,  because  I 
conceive  it  is  much  more  expressive  ;  it  includes  in  itself  the 
^*  atom  "^ven  notion  of  indivisibUy  which  the  other  terms  do  not  It  may, 
to  ultimate  perhaps,  be  said  that  I  extend  the  application  of  it  too  &r 
part  c  es.  when  I  speak  of  compound  atoms ;  for  instance,  I  call  an 

ultimate  particle  of  carbonic  acid  a  compoimd  atom.  Now,  though  this  atom 
may  be  divided,  yet  it  ceases  to  become  carbonic  acid,  being  resolved  by  such 
division  into  charcoal  and  oxygen.  Hence  I  conceive  there  is  no  inconsistency 
in  speaking  of  compovmd  atoms  and  that  my  meaning  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood."   (Ibid.) 
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4.  The  indestructibility  of  atoms  is  affirmed. 

*'  No  new  creation  or  destruction  of  matter  is  within  the  reach  of  chemical 

agency.    We  might  as  well   attempt   to   introduce  a  new 

*'.,.'°^*^*'2f***      planet  into  the  solar  system,  or  to  annihilate  one  already 

atoms.^      *        in  existence,  as  to  create  or  destroy  a  particle  of  hydrogen.'* 

(Dalton,  New  System  of  Chemical  Philaeophy^  1808.) 

5.  The  atoms  constituting  one  homogeneous  substance  are 
said  to  be  all  alike,  but  different  from  those  constituting  any  other 

substance ;  hence  it  is  recognised  as  an  essential  pro- 
fitic  wigSrof  perty  of  each  kind  of  atom,  that  it  has  a  weight, 
the  atoms.  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  itself. 

"  Whether  the  ultimate  particles  of  a  body,  such  as  water,  are  all  alike, 
that  is,  of  the  same  figure,  weight  etc.,  is  a  question  of  some  importance. 
From  what  is  known,  we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  diversity  in  these 
particulars :  if  it  does  exist  in  water,  it  must  equally  exist  in  the  elements 
constituting  water,  namely,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Now  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  how  the  aggregates  of  dissimilar  particles  should  be  so  uniformly 
the  same.  If  some  of  the  particles  of  water  were  heavier  than  others,  if  a 
parcel  of  the  liquid  on  any  occasion  were  constituted  principally  of  these 
heavier  particles,  it  must  be  supposed  to  affect  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mass,  a  circumstance  not  known.  Similar  observations  may  be  made  on  other 
substances.  Therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  vltinuite  particles  of  aU 
homogeneotis  bodies  are  perfectly  alike  in  Vfeight,  figure  etc.  In  other  words, 
every  particle  of  water  is  like  evexy  other  particle  of  water ;  every  particle  of 
hydrogen  is  hke  every  other  particle  of  hydrogen  etc."    (Ibid.) 

6.  Chemical  combination  occurs  between  simple  numbers  of 
elementary  atoms  of  fixed  characteristic  weight. 

'*  The  hypothesis  upon  which  the  whole  of  Mr  Dalton's  notions  respecting 

chemical  elements  is  founded,  is  this :  *  When  two  elements 

tion  of  atoms       unite  to  form  a  third  substance,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  one 

in  simple  atom  of  one  joins  to  one  atom  of  the  other  unless  when  some 

""*    "*  reason  can  be  assigned  for  supposing  the  contrary.'... " 

*' Whenever  more  than  one  compound  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  two 
elements,  then  the  next  simple  combination  must... arise  from  the  union  of 
one  atom  of  the  one  with  tvH>  atoms  of  the  other."  (Thomson,  System  of 
Chemistry,  1807.) 

7.  Whilst  recognising  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the 
absolute  weight  of  atoms,  it  is  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  chemistry  to  determine  the  relative  weights  of  the 
diflFerent  kinds  of  atoms,  as  well  as  the  number  of  each  kind  of 
elementary  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  one  compound 
atom  ;  but  the  available  data  are  insufficient. 
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^*  In  all  chemical  mveBtigfttionfl,  it  has  justly  been  considered  an  important 

object  to  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  the  simples  which  constitute  a 

compound.     But  unfortunately  the  enquiry  has  terminated 

7.  Determina-  here ;  whereas  from  the  relative  weights  in  the  mass,  the 
Se"  **  relative  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  the 
weights  of  eie-  bodies  might  have  been  inferred,  from  which  their  number 
onA^iS^mVV  *^^  weight  ill  various  other  compounds  would  appear,  in 
the  complexity  order  to  assist  and  to  guide  future  investigations,  and  to 
of    compound      correct  their  results.    Now  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  work, 

to  show  the  importance  and  advantage  of  ascertaining  the 
relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles^  both  of  simple  and  compound 
bodies,  the  number  of  simple  elementary  particles  which  constitute  one 
compound  particle,  and  the  number  of  less  compound  particles  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  one  more  compound  particle.'*  (Dalton,  Aeir  System 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,  1808.) 

Here  we  find  a  clear  statement  of  the  problems  which  Dalton 
attempted  to  solve  by  the  application  of  his  hypothesis : — 

(i)      To  determine  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms. 

(ii)  To  determine  the  number  of  constituent  atoms  in  one 
compound  atom. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Suppose  he  was  dealing  with  a 
binary  compound  of  the  elements  A  and  J5,  whose  atoms  weigh 
a  and  b  respectively,  and  let  one  atom  of  AB  be  formed  by  the 
combination  of  m  atoms  of  A  with  n  atoms  of  B ;  then  the  weight* 
combining  with  each  other  in  07ie  atom  will  be  ma  of  A  and  nb  of 
B.  The  quantities  to  be  determined  are  the  ratios  a  :  b  and  ?n  :  ?i. 
What  data  are  there  at  our  disposal  for  so  doing  ?  The  ratios  of 
the  quantities  which  combine  to  form  one  atom  will  also  be  the 
ratio  of  the  quantities  combining  to  form  any 
of  the  equation  uumbcr  of  atoms,  and  will  be  equal  to  p  :  q  the 
for  detrrmin-  experimentally  ascertained  ratio  in  which  A  and  B 
ing  a:  6  and  ^rc  present  in  the  compound  AB.  We  have  then 
7na:vb=p :  q,  and  it  is  of  course  evident  that  since 
both  m:n  and  a:b  are  unknown,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  for 
solving  the  equation.  Hence  in  itself  Dalton's  original  hypo- 
thesis is  insufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  above  two  problems,  and 
therefore  it  must  either  be  modified  or  burdened  with  subsidiary 
hypotheses.     Dalton  took  the  latter  course. 

8.     Rules   are   given   concerning  the   number  of  elementan* 

8.  Rules  of  atoms  combining  with  each  other.  These  rules  aiv 
chemical  syn-      based  ou  the  principle  of  "  greatest  simplicity,"  but 

are  otherwise  quite  arbitrary  and  hypothetical. 
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**  If  there  are  two  bodies,  A  and  By  which  are  difiposed  to  combine,  the 
following  is  the  order  in  which  the  combinations  may  take  place,  beginning 
with  the  most  simple  :  namely, 

1  atom   of  ^  + 1  atom   of  5=  1  atom  of  C,  binary. 

1  atom   of  A +2  atoms  of  B=*l  atom  of  D,  ternary. 

2  atoms  of  A  +  l  atom   of  B=l  atom  of  B,  ternary. 

1  atom  of  ^ + 3  atoms  of  ^»  1  atom  of  F,  quaternary. 

3  atoms  of  ^  + 1  atom   of  ^= 1  atom  of  (?,  quaternary,  etc. 

The  following  general  rules  may  be  adopted  as  guides  in  all  our  investi- 
gations respecting  chemical  synthesis. 

1st.  When  only  one  combination  of  two  bodies  can  be  obtained,  it  must 
be  presumed  to  be  a  binary  one,  unless  some  cause  appear  to  the  contrary. 

2nd.  When  two  combinations  are  observed,  they  must  be  presumed  to  be 
a  binary  and  a  ternary. 

3rd.  When  three  combinations  are  obtained,  we  may  expect  one  to  be  a 
binary  and  the  other  two  ternary. 

4th.  ^Vhen  foiu*  combinations  are  observed,  we  should  expect  one  binary, 
two  ternary,  and  one  quaternary,  etc. 

5th.  A  binary  compound  should  always  be  specifically  heavier  than  the 
mere  mixture  of  its  two  ingredients. 

6th.  A  ternary  compound  should  be  specifically  heavier  than  the  mixture 
of  a  binary  and  a  simple,  which  would,  if  combined,  constitute  it,  etc. 

7th.  The  above  rules  and  observations  equally  apply  when  two  bodies 
such  as  C  and  />,  JD  and  E,  etc.  are  combined."  (Dalton,  New  System  of 
Chemical  Philosophy^  1808.) 

The  arbitrariness  of  these  rules  is  self-evident.  Why,  if  we 
know  one  compound  only,  should  this  be  the  binary  one  ?  Another 
may  be  discovered  any  day,  and  why  should  nature  be  so  com- 
placent, in  the  quite  accidental  sequence  of  discovery,  as  to  always 
put  us  into  the  way  of  the  binary  compound  first  ?  Why  any  of 
these  rules?  No  attempt  is  made  to  place  them  in  connection 
with  observed  facts,  and  criteria  are  lacking  for  testing  the  validity 
of  any  one  of  them.  Moreover  they  are  not  only  arbitrary,  but 
also  insufficient  and  vague.  What  for  instance  is  to  constitute 
"  a  cause  to  the  contrary  "  ? 

9.     A  symbolic  notation^  is  devised  for  the  purposes  of  repre- 
senting the  qualitative  as  well  as  the  quantitative  composition  of 
boii  compounds  in  terms  of  signs  standing  for  the  atomic 

notation  which     weigh ts  of  the  different  elements. 

is     qualitative  ° 

and  quantiu-  « It  is  deemed  expedient  to  give  plates,  exhibiting  the 

^^*'  mode  of  combination  in  some  of  the  more  simple  casea.... 

The  elements  or  atoms  of  such  bodies  as  are  conceived  at  present  to  be  simple, 

1  Ante,  p.  193. 
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are  denoted  by  a  small  circle,  with  some  distinctive  mark ;  and  the  com- 
binations consist  in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  of  these...."    (Ibid.) 

This  plate  contains  the  arbitrary  marks  or  signs  chosen  to  represent  the 
several  chemical  elements  or  ultimate  particles : 

ELEMENTS 

Simple 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8. 

O.    (D#0®®©© 

9.  10.  11.  12.  li.  14.  IS.  16. 

'(ID(IIDO®O00O 

17.  18.  19.  20. 

©  ©  ©  o 

Binary 
21.  22.  23.  24.  25. 

OO    O0    (DO    0«    0« 

Ternary, 
26.  27.  28.  29. 

(DCXD  CXDO  0«0  0«0 

Quaternary  i 

30.  31.  32.  33.  ' 

cRd  cpd  (^  «P» 

Quinquenary  and  Sextenary 
34.  35. 


#o    818 

Septenary 
36.  37. 

0^ 
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Fxo. 

Fio. 

1.  Hydrogen, 

its  reL  weight 

1 

11.  Strontites,  itsrel. 

weight 

46 

2.  Azote, 

» 

ij 

n 

5 

12.  Barytes, 

» 

)} 

)} 

68 

3.  CarboDe  or  Charcoal, 

n 

» 

n 

6 

13.  Iron, 

»> 

» 

n 

38 

4.  Oxygen, 

» 

» 

n 

7 

14.  Zinc, 

» 

}) 

n 

66 

5.  Phoephorus, 

»j 

» 

» 

9 

16.  Copper, 

n 

n 

») 

56 

a  Sulphur, 

>> 

» 

» 

13 

16.  Lead, 

» 

w 

» 

95 

7.  Magnesia, 

y» 

» 

M 

20 

17.  Silver, 

>» 

» 

>» 

100 

8.  Lime, 

i> 

»» 

») 

23 

18.  Platina, 

n 

» 

»i 

100 

9.  Soda, 

n 

>j 

» 

28 

19.  Gold, 

» 

)i 

» 

140 

10.  Potaah, 

n 

w 

» 

42 

20.  Mercury, 

)9 

}) 

» 

167 

21.    An  atom  of  water  or  steam. 

com] 

>08ed 

of  I  of  oxygen 

and  1  of  hydrogen,  retained  in  physical  contact  by 
a  strong  affinity,  and  supposed  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  common  atmosphere  of  heat 

22.  An  atom  of  ammonia,  composed  of  1  of  azote  and  1  of 

hydrogen 

23.  An  atom  of  nitrous  gas,  composed  of  1  of  azote  and  1 

of  oxygen 

24.  An  atom  of  defiant  gas,  composed  of  one  of  carbons 

and  1  of  hydrogen 

25.  An  atom  of  carbonic  oxide  composed  of  1  of  carbone 

and  1  of  oxygen 

26.  An  atom  of  nitrous  oxide,  2  azote  + 1  oxygen 

27.  An  atom  of  nitric  acid,  1  azote +2  oxygen 

28.  An  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  1  carbone +2  oxygen 

29.  An   atom   of   carburetted   hydrogen,   1   carbone +2 

hydrogen 

30.  An  atom  of  oxynitric  acid,  1  azote +3  oxygen 

31.  An  atom  of  sulphuric  acid,  1  sulphur +3  oxygen 

32.  An  atom  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  1   sulphur +3 

hydrogen^ 

33.  An  atom  of  alcohol,  3  carbone  + 1  hydrogen 

34.  An  atom  of  nitrous  acid,  1  nitric  acid+ 1  nitrous  gas 

35.  An  atom  of  acetous  acid,  2  carbone +2  water 

36.  An  atom  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  1  nitric  acid+1  am- 

monia+1  water 

37.  An  atom  of  sugar,  1  alcohol  + 1  carbonic  acid 

^  "The  figure  for  sulpharetted  hydrogen  is  incorrect:  it  ought  to  be  1  atom  of 
hydrogen  instead  of  S,  united  to  1  of  sulphur."  {New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy , 
2, 1810,  p.  450.) 
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How  Dalton  applied  the  system,  the  main  features  of  which 

have  been  given   in  the  above,  and  what  were  the  results   of 

his  relative  atomic  weight  determinations,  will  now 

piTiltTon  *of      ^   illustrated.      In   a  passage   already  quoted   he 

his       system         savs  * 
to  compounds  ^ 

of  nitrogen. 

''Whereas  from  the  relative  weights  in  the  mass,  the 
relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  the  bodies  might  have 
been  inferred,  from  which  their  number  and  weight  in  various  other  com- 
pounds would  appear,  in  order  to  assist  and  to  guide  future  investigations, 
and  to  correct  their  results." 

And  this  is  how  in  his  "System  of  Chemical  Philosophy" 
he  deals  under  these  aspects  with  dilBTerent  compounds  of 
nitrogen : 

"  The  compounds  of  oxygen  with  azote,  hitherto  discovered,  are  five  ;  they 

may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  names ;  nitrous  gas,  nitric  acid,  nitrous 

oxide,  nitrous  acid,  and  oxynitric  acid.     In  treating  of  these, 

'^^^  ,    .^  it  has  been  usual  to  begin  with  that  which  contains  the  least 

complexity  ',.  .,>,  ,,  ,  , 

assigned  to  oxygen  (nitrous  oxide),  and  to  take  the  others  m  order  as  they 

different  contain  more  oxygen.    Our  plan  requires  a  difierent  principle 

nitrogen.  ^f  arrangement ;  namely,  to  begin  with  that  which  is  most 

simple,  or  which  consists  of  the  smallest  number  of  elementary 
particles,  which  is  commonly  a  binary  compound,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
ternary  and  other  higher  compounds.  According  to  this  principle,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  any  of  the  above,  and  which  of 
them,  is  a  binary  compound.  As  far  as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
simple  gases  are  indicative  of  the  weights  of  their  atoms  ^,  we  should  conclude 
that  an  atom  of  azote  is  to  one  of  oxygen  as  6  to  7  nearly....  But  the  beet 
criterion  is  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  com- 
pound gases  themselves.  Nitrous  gas  has  the  least  specific  gravity  of  any  of 
them  ;  this  indicates  it  to  be  a  binary  compound  ;  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrous 
acid  are  both  much  heavier ;  this  indicates  them  to  be  ternary  compounds ; 
and  the  latter  being  heavier  than  the  former,  indicates  that  oxygen  is 
heavier  than  azote,  as  oxygen  is  known  to  abound  most  in  the  latter. 
Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  facts  already  known  will  corroborate  these 
observations." 

Then  follows  a  table  embodying  the  constitution  of  these 
as  given  by  Cavendish  and  Davy : 


^  Whatever  his  attitude  towards  this  qaestion  may  have  been  at  diiferent 
times,  here  certainly  Dalton  assumes  that  equal  volumes  of  elementary  gases 
contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms. 
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Specific 
Gravities 

Constitution  bj 
weight 

BaUos 

Nitroiifl  gas 

1102 

46-6  azote  +  53*4  oxygen 

6-1:7     fu^ 

44-2 

»> 

+  55-8 

» 

5-5:7     ^y'-^ 

42-3 

n 

+  67-7 

» 

5-1  :7 

Nitrous  oxide 

1-614 

63-5 

»> 

+  36-6 

» 

2 

x61:7 
x5-7:7  M^ 

62-0 

»> 

+  380 

»> 

2 

61-0 

)} 

+  39-0 

>» 

2 

X  5-4  :  7 

Nitric  acid 

2-444 

29-5 

» 

+  70-5 

» 

6-8:7x2 

29-6 

» 

+  70-4 

i» 

5-9:7x2     \. 

28-0 

»» 

+  72-0 

» 

6-4:7x2 

26-3 

» 

+  74-6 

» 

4-7:7x2 

The   atomic 
^ireigfht      of 
nitrog:ea    in 
terms   of 
oxygen  «=  7. 


J^ 


'*  In  the  third  column  are  given  the  ratios  of  the  weights  of  azote  and 
oxygen  in  each  compound,  derived  from  the  preceding  column,  and  reduced  to 
the  determined  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  7.  This  table 
corroborates  the  theoretic  views  above  stated  most  remarkably. 
The  weight  of  an  atom  of  azote  appears  to  be  between  6-4 
and  61  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  theory  does  not 
differ  more  from  the  experiments  than  they  differ  from  one 
another ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  mean  weight  of  an  atom  of 
azote  derived  from  the  above  experiments  would  equally  accommodate  the 
theory  and  the  experiments.  The  mean  is  5*6,  to  which  all  the  others  might 
be  reduced.  We  should  then  have  an  atom  of  nitrous  gas  to  weigh  12*6, 
consisting  of  1  atom  of  azote  and  1  of  oxygen... nor  has  the  weight  of  an 
atom  of  oxygen  any  influence  on  the  theory  of  these  compounds  ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  if  oxygen  were  taken  3,  or  10,  or  any  other  number,  still  the  ratios 
of  azote  to  oxygen  in  the  compounds  would  continue  the  same ;  the  only 
difference  would  be,  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  azote  would  rise  or  fall  in 
proportion  as  that  of  oxygen.  I  have  been  solicitous  to  exhibit  this  view  of 
the  compounds  of  azote  and  oxygen,  as  derived  from  the  experience  of  others, 
rather  than  from  my  own  ;  because,  not  having  had  any  views  at  all  similar 
to  mine,  the  authors  could  not  have  favoured  them  by  deducing  the  above 
results,  if  they  had  not  been  conformable  to  actual  observation." 


Dalton  then  proceeds  to  give  experimental  reasons  why  the 
atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  derived  from  the  composition  of  the 
oxides  should  be  51  rather  than  5*6,  the  above  mean 
number.  It  is  evident  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
"  favouring  his  own  views."  The  three  compounds 
water,  ammonia,  and  nitrous  gas  being  assumed  to 
have  the  simplest  possible,  that  is,  binary  com- 
position, this  hypothesis  demands  that  the  quantities 


Comparison 
betiveen       the 
theoretical 
and     the     ex- 
perimental 
composition  of 
ammonia. 
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of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  combining  with  7  of  oxygen  in  water 
and  nitrous  gas  respectively,  should  be  the  same  as  the  quantities 
of  these  elements  combining  with  each  other  in  ammonia.  Such 
agreement  is  not  found  to  exist,  but  the  discrepancy  is  much  less 
if  5'1  is  accepted  in  place  of  5*6  for  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen 
derived  from  the  oxides. 

"By  comparing  the  weight  of  azote  with  that  of  hydrogen... we  find 
them  as  4*7  :  r  nearly.  This  evidently  marks  the  constitution  of  ammonia  to 
be  that  of  1  atom  of  each  of  the  elements  combined.  But  we  have  before 
determined  the  element  of  azote  to  weigh  6*1,  when  treating  of  the  compounds 
of  azote  and  oxygen.  This  difference  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  [experi- 
mental errors]." 

This  is,  however,  not  so.  The  discrepancy  is  one  which  when 
expressed  by  the  correct  numbers  now  at  our  disposal,  becomes 
very  much  greater,  and  is  due  to  the  fiaict  also  made  apparent 
by  the  later  data,  that  Dalton's  own  law  of  multiple  ratios  here 
modifies  the  simplest  possible  relations.  The  table  on  the  next 
page  shows  the  connection  between  the  composition  of  nitrous  gas, 
water,  and  ammonia,  in  terms  of  the  data  of  Dalton  and  of  those 
now  accepted. 

Dalton  calculated  the  relative  atomic  weights  of  a  fair  number 
of  elements,  referring  them  all  to  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen 
atom  as  unity,  and  embodied  them  in  successive 
atomic  weight  tablesif  The  data  given  for  the  non-metallic  ele- 
tabies.  ments  are  set  out  in  the  table  on  page  298,  which 

is  taken  from  Roscoe  and  Harden's  "  Origin  of  Dalton's  Atomic 
Theory." 

The  examination  of  this  table  is  of  historical  interest,  two 
points  calling  for  special  attention : 

(i)  What  is  the  value  assigned  to  m  and  n  (ante,  p.  290),  the 
number  of  elementary  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  one 
compound  atom  of  the  substance  whose  quantitative  composition 
furnishes  the  ratio  j> :  ?  ? 

(ii)  What  is  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  ratio  p :  q 
has  been  determined  ? 

Concerning  (i)  we  find  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  formulaf 
assigned  are  simpler  than  those  now  accepted ;  water,  ammonia 
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The  Composition  of  Nitrons  Oas,  Water  and  Ammonia 
according  to: 

I.    Dalton. 


Nitrous  Gas 

Water 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen     Oxygen 

Assumed  complexity 
of  composition 

Binary 
1  atom  :  1  atom 

Binary 
I  atom  :  1  atom 

Composition  by  weight 

7      : 

5-6  (or  5-1) 

1       :      7 

.'.  Atomic  weights 

7 

r  5-6  (or  5-1) 

^1 

:      7 

Ammonia 

Nitrogen  Hydrogen 

Assumed  complexity 
of  composition 

Binary 
1  atom  :  1  atom 

.-.  Composition  calculated 

^5-6  (or  51)  : 

1-J 

Composition  found 

4-7 

1 

II.    The  Data  now  accepted. 


Nitrous  Gas 

Water 

Oxygen      Nitrogen 

Hydrogen      Oxygen 

Composition  by  weight        7*94             7*0 

1- 

:      7-94 

=  7-94        ;     4-66  X 1-6 

=  7-94x2  : 

-4-66x3 

Ammonia 

Nitrogen  Hydrogen 

Composition  by  weight 

^4-66 

iJ 

=  4-66x3    : 

3x1 

= 

=  7-0   x2    : 

3x1 

Hence  all  these  compounds  cannot  be  formulated  as  binary.  With  water 
assumed  to  be  binary  and  represented  by  HO,  where  H  =  1  and  0  =  7*94,  the 
choice  would  be  left  between  : 


N-4-66   1 
Ammonia  bNH 
Nitrous  Gas«NjO,J 


i  N-7-0 

-!       Ammonia  »  N^H, 
[  Nitrous  Gas = NO 

and  neither  set  is  compatible  with  Dalton's  rules  of  combination  (p.  291). 
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olefiant  gas  are  formulated  as  binary,  nitric  acid  as  ternary,  etc. 
(pp.  293,  295) :  but  the  formulae  first  decided  upon 

The    formttlae  .  ,  .        , 

used  are  sim-     are  Consistently  retamed. 

n^  accepted!  ^  regards  the  accuracy  of  the  experimental  work 

cSnic  **!•  low      iiivolved,  that  is,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  very  low 
degree;    but  what   is  somewhat  surprising  is   the 
startlingly  quick  succession  in  the  changes  made;  values  evidently 
are  lightly  accepted  and  as  lightly  again  given  up. 

The  sjTstem  concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  chemical  com- 
bination which  Dalton  had  devised  between  the  years  1801  and 
1804  was  retained  by  him  unchanged  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  object  of  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  phenomena  of 
chemical  combination,  is  to  assign  some  cause  more  or  less  proxi- 
mate   for    the    phenomena  observed   and   the    laws   formulated. 
And  a  critical  examination    of  the  Daltonian  hypothesis  shows 
us  that  it  has  achieved  all  that  which  is  recognised  as  essential 
for  an  hypothesis  developing  into  a  theory.     The  conception  of 
indestructible   elementary  atoms   endowed  with   a 
hy^thesiTac-     Weight  characteHstic  of  each  element,  and  which 
Sc"^ai!^  ^f     ^^i^*^   ^  simple   numbers,   explains   perfectly   and 
chemical  com-     simply  the  Conservation  of  mass  and  combination 
according  to  fixed,  multiple,  and  permanent  ratios. 
All  these  laws  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  con- 
stitution  of   matter.     The  connection   between   the    hjrpothesis 
and   these   empirical  laws  is  so  direct  and  so  obvious,  that   to 
specially   elaborate    it    might    tend   to   obscure   rather   than   to 
elucidate. 
/^~"  How  the  Daltonian  Atomic  Hypothesis  adapted  itself  to  the 
(  explanation  of  phenomena  discovered  after  its  promulgation,  and 
j  how  it  lent  itself  to  deductive  application,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
I  succeeding  chapters. 

X^^  The  comparative  insignificance  of  the  modifications  required  to 
enable  it  to  perform  its  task  towards  an  ever-growing  number  of 
phenomena,  in  a  science  extending  its  scope  in  the  marvellous 
luajiner  that  chemistry  has  done  since  the  time  of  the  introduction 
into  it  of  this  hypothesis,  bears  witness  to  the  genius  of  its  founder. 
And  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  later  scientists  of  all  countries, 
in  all  possible  variations  of  form,  on  all  possible  occasions  reiterate 
what  Dalton  himself  and  his  great  contemporary  Berzelius  have 
said  concerning  this  hypothesis: 
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^  The  doctrine  of  defiDite  proportions  appean  to  me  nkjfUerunu  onlefis  we 
adopt  the  atomic  hypothesis.  It  appears  like  the  mytdoal  rcUio$  of  Kepler, 
which  NewtoD  so  happily  elucidated.  The  prosecution  of  the  inyestigation 
can  terminate,  I  conceive,  in  nothing  but  the  system  which  I  adopt  of 
particle  applied  to  particle....''  (Dalton  to  BerzeUus,  Manchester,  20th  of 
September,  1812.)  . — ^ 

'*  You  are  right  in  that  the  theory  of  multiple  proportion  is  a  mystery 
but  for  the  Atomic  Hypothesis,  and  as  £Eff  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  all  the 
results  so  fietr  obtained  have  contributed  to  justify  this  hypothesis."  (Beraelius 
to  Dalton,  London,  13th  of  October,  1812.) 

In  1811  Berzelius  had  written: 

^  But  such  a  doctrine  of  the  composition  of  compoimds  wotdd  so  illuminate 
the  province  of  affinity,  that  supposing  Dalton's  hypothesis  be  found  correct, 
we  shoidd  have  to  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  advance  that  chemistry  has 
ever  yet  made  in  its  development  into  a  science." 

And  all  the  reviews  of  the  progress  made  during  the  19th 
century,  not  only  in  the  domain  of  chemistry,  but  in  the  wider  one 
of  physical  science,  agree  in  assigning  such  pre-eminence  to  the 
Daltonian  hypothesis. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

GAY-LUSSAC  AND  THE  LAW  OF  THE  COMBINING 
VOLUMES  OF  GASES. 

"  We  believe  in  atamSy  because  Nature  seems  to  use  them,  and  we  break 
them  up  continuously  because  %oe  do  not  know  where  to  stop.  There 
are  various  methods  of  spanning  the  distance  from  nothing  to  some- 
thing,'' 

Angus  Smith. 

In  1802  Dalton,  when  discussing  the  various  processes  then 
known  for  determining  the  composition  by  volume  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  results  arrived  at  by  their  application,  writes  con- 
cerning the  method  of  explosion  with  hydrogen  thus : 

"  Volta's  eudiometer  is  very  aociu^te  as  well  as  elegant  and  expeditious  : 
according  to  Monge,  100  oxygen  require  196  measures  of 
hydrogen  ;  according  to  Davy  192  ;  but  from  the  most  atten- 
the  volume  tive  observations  of  my  own,  185  are  sufficient." 

ratio  hydro- 

^n:  oxygen  in  This  placid  manner  of  considering:  differences  in 

water.  ^  .  o 

results  amountmg  to  5  per  cent,  strikes  one  as  a 
strange  characteristic  of  that  stage  in  the  development  of  quanti- 
tative methods.  Lavoisier  had  directed  the  attention  of  chemists 
to  quantitative  relations ;  Dalton  himself  bases  all  his  theoretical 
work  on  such  relations,  but  is  obviously  content  with  approxima- 
tions very  fer  from  close.  Cavendish,  in  his  determination  of  this 
ratio,  came,  as  he  invariably  did,  very  near  to  the  correct  value. 
In  1781  he  found  (but  did  not  publish  his  results  until  1784)  that 

'M23  measures  of  inflammable  air  are  nearly  sufficient  to  completely 
phlogisticate  [remove  all  the  oxygen  from]  1000  of  common  air." 

That  is,  423  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  210  volumes  of 
oxygen,  which  makes  the  ratio  201*5 :  100. 


Earliest  deter- 
minations    of 
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In  1806  Gay-Lussac^  and  Humboldt"  published  a  memoir 
entitled  "  Experiments  on  the  Ratio  of  the  Constituents  of  the 

Atmosphere'/'  One  of  the  methods  employed  for 
and  Humboldt  ascertaining  this  ratio  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
nTuo  **Yydl?^*  ^^®  oxygen  by  explosion  with  hydrogen,  and  involved, 
gen :  oxygen  =      therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  volume  ratio  in  which 

these  two  gases  combine.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
cordant and  reliable  data,  a  new  determination  of  this  ratio  had 
to  be  undertaken : 

"  In  what  ratio  do  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  water  ?  To  give 
an  accurate  answer  to  this  important  question,  we  have  carried  out  the  two 
following  series  of  experiments.  In  the  first  series  we  inflamed  in  Volta's 
eudiometer  100  parts  of  oxygen  and  300  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  in  twelve 
experiments  obtained  the  residues  given  under  A.  In  the  second  series  we 
inflamed  a  mixture  of  200  parts  of  oxygen  and  300  parts  of  hydrogeQ,  the 
residues  being  those  given  under  B  : 

A  B 


100-8 

102-0 

101-4 

101-6 

100-5 

102-0 

101-0 

102-0 

101-0 

101-0 

101-7 

101-6 

101-6 

101-1 

101-3 

101 0 

102-2 

101-5 

102-0 

102-3 

102-0 

102-0 

1020 

102-0 

Mean-101-3                                      Mean  =  101-7 
and  the  absorption  is..  298-7 2983 

Had  our  oxygen  been  quite  pure,  then,  according  to  the  first  series,  100  of 
oxygen  would  in  the  mean  have  absorbed  198*7  parts  of  hydrogen  ;  but  since 
potassium  sulphide  left  -004  of  our  oxygen  unabsorbed,  it  follows  that  99^  of 
oxygen  had  united  with  199*1  [i.e,  298*7-99-6  =  199-1]  parts  of  hydrogen,  and 
hence  that  100  of  oxygen  had  required  for  complete  saturation  199*89  parts 
of  hydrogen,  for  which  200  parts  may  be  put  without  error. 

^  J.  F.  Gay-Lossao  (1778 — 1850),  who  occupied  difFerent  profeBsorial  chairs  in 
Paris,  has  enriched  the  science  of  chemistry  by  important  contributions  to  almost 
every  one  of  its  departments:  by  physical  investigations  into  the  behavioor  of 
gases ;  by  the  recognition  of  iodine  as  an  element,  and  of  cyanogen  as  a  cofnptmnd 
radicle y  which  latter  conception  he  introduced  into  the  science;  by  laying  the 
foundations  of  volumetric  analysis,  and  mach  other  work. 

*  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Q769 — 1859),  scientist  and  explorer,  was  born  in 
Berlin.  Between  1799  and  1804  ne  travelled  in  Central  and  South  America,  after 
which  he  lived  till  1826  in  Paris,  engaged  in  collecting  and  publishing  the  results 
of  his  discoveries.  In  the  Kosmos,  which  appeared  between  1845  and  1858,  he 
attempted  the  gigantic  task  of  presenting  to  his  contemporaries  all  that  was  then 
known  concerning  the  physical  universe. 

»  J.  Phys.,  Paris,  60,  1806  (p.  129). 
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If  our  hydrogen  hud  been  quite  pure,  then  aooording  to  the  2nd  series  of 
experiments,  it  would  have  absorbed  in  the  mean  d8*3  parts  of  oxygen.... The 
two  results  would  agree  absolutely  if  '006  parts  of  nitrogen  had  been  mixed 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  we  are  able  to  prove  that  nitrogen  was  in  fact 
present." 

Struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the  relations  thus  found,  Gay- 
^     ,  Lussac  extended  his  investirations  to  the  volume 

Gay-LussAC  ^ 

investiff Ates :  relations   of   Other  gaseous   substances    which   are 

AiatiJlis^  "be-  compounds  of  gaseous  constituents,  and  by  the  end 

^^ou^\on.  ^^  1808  he  was  able  to  publish  results  which  clearly 

«tituent«    of  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  simple  and  eeneral 

compounds.  ,  ^  ^ 

law*. 

*^  ...It  appears  that  it  is  only  when  the  attraction  [of  the  molecules  for 
each  other]  is  entirely  destroyed,  as  in  gases,  that  bodies  under  similar  con- 
ditions obey  simple  and  regular  laws.  At  least,  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
known  some  new  properties  in  gases,  the  effects  of  which  are  regular,  by 
showing  that  these  substances  combine  amongst  themselves  in  very  simple 
proportions,  and  that  the  contraction  of  volume  which  they  experience  on 
combination  also  follows  a  regular  law.'' 

From  the  experimental  evidence  on  which  he  bases  this  general- 
isation, the  following  may  be  quoted : 

"  Suspecting,  from  the  exact  ratio  of  100  of  oxygen  to  200  of  hydrogen, 
which  M.  Humboldt  and  I  had  determined  for  the  proportions  of  water,  that 

other  gases  might  also  combine  in  simple  ratios,  I  have  made 
Bicpcritnentai  the  following  experiments.  I  pre{>ared  fluoboric  (M.  Th^nard 
Sie"voiume°'  *°*^  ^  \ifi\ei  given  the  name  of  fluoboric  gas  to  that  i)articular 
ratios  in  which  gas  which  we  obtained  by  distilling  pure  fluoride  of  lime  with 
(i) Drrectdeter'  vitreous  boric  acid),  muriatic,  and  carbonic  gases,  and  made 
minations.  them  combine  successively  with  ammonia  gas.     100  parts  of 

muriatic  gas  saturate  precisely  100  parts  of  ammonia  gas, 
and  the  salt  which  is  formed  from  them  is  perfectly  neutral,  whether  one  or 
other  of  the  gases  is  in  excess.  Fluoboric  gas,  on  the  contrary,  unites  in  two 
proportions  with  ammonia  gas.  When  the  acid  gas  is  first  put  into  the 
graduated  tube,  and  the  other  gas  is  then  passed  in,  it  is  found  that  equal 
volumes  of  the  two  condense,  and  that  the  salt  formed  is  neutral.  But  if  we 
begin  by  first  putting  the  ammonia  gas  into  the  tube,  and  then  admitting  the 
fluoboric  gas  in  single  bubbles,  the  first  gas  will  then  be  in  excess  with  regard 
to  the  second,  and  there  will  result  a  salt  with  excess  of  base,  composed  of 
100  of  fluoboric  gas  and  200  of  ammonia  gas^.  If  carbonic  gas  is  brought  into 
contact  with  ammonia  gas,  by  passing  it  sometimes  first,  sometimes  second 

*  ''M^moire  sur  la  combinaiaon  des  Bubntances  f^azeuRes,"  M^moires  de  la 
Society  d'ArcueiU  n.  1809  (pp.  207—234) ;  Alembic  Club  Kepriuts,  No.  4. 

^  Interesting,  as  an  early  experimental  confirmation  of  Dalton's  law  of  multiple 
ratios. 
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into  the  tabe,  there  is  always  formed  a  sub-carbonate  composed  of  100  parts 
of  carbonic  gas  and  200  of  ammonia  gas.  It  may,  however,  be  proved  that 
neutral  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  be  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  each 
of  these  components.... Thus  we  may  conclude  that  muriatic,  fluoboric,  and 
carbonic  acids  take  exactly^  their  own  volume  of  ammonia  gas  to  form  neutral 
salts,  and  that  the  last  two  take  twice  as  much  to  form  sub-salts.... According 
to  the  experiments  of  M.  Am^^  Berthollet,  ammonia  is  composed  of 

100  of  nitrogen, 

300  of  hydrogen,  by  volume. 

I  have  found  that  sulphuric  acid  is  composed  of 
100  of  sulphurous  gas, 
50  of  oxygen  gas. 

When  a  mixture  of  50  parts  of  oxygen  and  100  of  carbonic  oxide  (formed  by 
the  distillation  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  strongly  calcined  charcoal)  is  inflamed, 
these  two  gases  are  destroyed  and  their  place  taken  by  100  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Consequently  carbonic  acid  may  be  considered  as  being  composed  of 
100  of  carbonic  oxide  gas, 
50  of  oxygen  gas. 

(ii)  Indirect  Davy,  from  the  analysis  of  various  compounds  of  nitrogen 

determina-  with  oxygen,  has  found  the  following  proportions  by  weight : 

tions. 

Nitrogen  Oxygen 

Nitrous  oxide  63*30  36-70 

Nitrous  gas  44*05  55*95 

Nitric  acid  29*50  70*50 

Reducing  these  proportions  to  volumes  we  find : 

Nitrogen  Oxygen 

Nitrous  oxide  100  49*5 

Nitrous  gas  100  106*9 

Nitric  acid  100  204*7 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  proportions  differ  only  slightly  from  100  to  50, 

and  100  to  200 ;  it  is  only  the  second  which  diverges  somewhat  from  100  to 

100.    The  difierence,  however,  is  not  very  great,  and  is  such  as  we  might 

^  The  actual  experimental  numbers  are  of  course  only  approximations  to  the 
simple  whole  nambers  given  by  Gay-Lussac.  A  note  to  the  German  translation  in 
GilberVe  AnnaUn,  36,  1810  (pp.  6 — 36),  gives  interesting  details  conoeming  the 
method  used,  and  the  actual  results  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  volumetric 
composition  of  ammonia :  "  The  first  decomposition  of  ammonia  was  that  com- 
municated in  1785  to  the  Paris  Academy  by  M.  Berthollet.  He  passed  electric 
sparks  through  ammonia  gas  until  there  was  no  further  expansion  ;  thereby  the 
volume  increased  in  the  ratio  1 :  1-94117  ;  he  then  examined  the  mixed  gases  in 
Yolta's  eudiometer,  and  found  that  they  were  composed  of  *72o  of  hydrogen,  and  of 
•275  of  nitrogen  by  volame.  But  Berthollet  junior  found  as  the  mean  of  6  such 
experiments  made  by  him  with  absolutely  pure  ammonia,  in  graduated  glass  vessels, 
that  after  absorption  of  the  undecomposed  gas  by  muriatic  acid,  and  after  making 
the  necessary  corrections  for  temperature  and  pressure  (because  even  with  a  good 
electrical  machine  the  experiment  takes  6  to  8  hours  at  least),  the  volume  had 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  2*04643,  and  that  the  Raseoas  mixture  consisted  of  0*755 
of  hydrogen  and  0*246  of  nitrogen  [but  0-755 :  0*245  =  308163 : 1].*' 
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expect  in  experiments  of  this  sort ;  and  I  have  assured  myself  that  it  is 
actually  nil.  On  burning  the  new  combustible  substance  from  potash*  in 
100  parts  by  volume  of  nitrous  gas,  there  remained  over  exactly  50  parts  of 
nitrogen,  the  weight  of  which,  deducted  from  that  of  the  nitrous  gas,  yields 
as  result  that  this  gas  is  composed  of  equal  parts  by  volume  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.... Thus  it  appears  evident  to  me  that  gases  always  combine  in  the 
simplest  proportions  when  they  act  on  one  another  ;  and  we  have  seen  in 
reality  in  all  the  preceding  examples  that  the  ratio  of  combination  is  1  to  1, 
1  to  2,  or  1  to  3.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  in  considering  weights 
there  is  no  simple  and  finite  relation  between  the  elements  of  any  one 
compound ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  second  compound  between  the  same 
elements  that  the  new  proportion  of  the  element  that  has  been  added  is  a 
multiple  of  the  first  quantity.  Gases,  on  the  contrary,  in  whatever  propor- 
tions they  may  combine,  always  give  rise  to  compounds  whose  elements  by 

,  ,  ^^      .  volume  are  multiples  of  each  other.     Not  only,  however,  do 

(3)  The  volume  ,.        .    ^  .       ,  ,.  ,  .      . 

relations     be-      gases  combine  in  very  simple  proportions,  as  we  have  just 

twcen    the  seen,  but  the  apparent  contraction  of  volume  which  they 

Btituento  and  experience  on  combination  has  also  a  simple  relation  to  the 
the  gaseous  volume  of  the  gases,  or  at  least  to  that  of  one  of  them, 

compounds.  j  ^^^^  ^^^  following  M.  BerthoUet,  that  100  parts  of 

carbonic  oxide  gas... produce  100  parts  of  carbonic  gas  on  combining  with 
50  of  oxygen.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  apparent  contraction  of  the  two 
gases  is  precisely  equal  to  the  volume  of  oxygen  gas  added.... Ammonia  gas 
is  composed  of  three  parts  by  volume  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen,  and 
its  density  compared  to  air  is  0*596.  But  if  we  suppose  the  apparent  contrac- 
tion to  be  half  of  the  whole  volume,  we  find  0*594  for  the  density.*' 

Gay-Lussac  sums  up  big  results  thus  : 

"  I  have  shown  in  this  Memoir  that  the  compounds  of  gaseous  substances 
with  each  other  are  always  formed  in  very  simple  ratios,  so  that  representing 

one  of  the  terms  by  unity,  the  other  is  one,  or  two,  or  at 
reiuito*of  in-  ™^^  three.  These  ratios  by  volume  are  not  observed  with 
vestiKstions  solid  or  liquid  substances,  nor  when  we  consider  weights,  and 

on  combining  they  form  a  new  proof  that  it  is  only  in  the  gaseous  state 
gases.  ^^^  substances  are  in  the  same  circumstances  and  obey 

regular  laws.... The  apparent  contraction  of  volume  suffered 
by  gases  on  combination  is  also  very  simply  related  to  the  volume  of  one  of 
them,  and  this  property  likewise  is  peculiar  to  gaseous  substances." 

Parts  of  the  tables  with  which  Gay-Lussac  concludes  his  paper 
are  reproduced,  chiefly  because  of  the  interest  there  is  in  com- 
paring the  experimental  values  for  the  densities  of  compound 
gases  with  those  calculated  from  (i)  the  densities  of  their  constitu- 
ents, and  (ii)  the  composition  by  volume  according  to  the  simple 
relations  of  the  generalisation  made. 

^  Davy  had  the  year  before  isolated  the  metal  potassium  by  the  electrolysis  of 
potash.  The  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  (nitric  oxide)  or  nitrous  oxide  by  metallic 
potassium,  is  an  experiment  described  in  all  text-books. 

P.  20 
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The  following  are  examples  of  the  wordings  perhaps  unneces- 
sarily long  and  ponderous,  used  for  Gay-Lussac's  law : 

« If  gaseous  mibsUncea  enter  into  chemical  combination,  their  volumes  are 
in  aimrJe  rational  proportions,  and  if  a  gaseous  substance  is  formed  by  their 
union,  its  volume  also  is  rationaUy  related  to  the  volumes  of 
Formuimtion        tj^^  original  gases."    (Ostwald,  Ouainei  of  General  Chemutry.) 
of  the  Uw.  „  J  J  ^^^  g^^^  j^jjg  p^rt  in  a  chemical  reaction,  the  volumM 

of  the  combining  or  mutuaUy  decomposing  gases  are  either  equsJ^  orthey 
bear  a  simple  rehttion  to  each  other ;  and  similarly  the  volume  of  the  product 
rcombinrtion  or  decomposition,  if  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  the  ^us 
state,  alwayB  exhibits  a  simple  elation  to  the  volume  occupied  by  its  con- 
Snts  in  a  similar  state  before  the  act  of  decomposition  or  combinaUon. 
(Lothar  Meyer,  Modem  TheorUt  of  Chemtttry.) 

Similar  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  are  of  course 

assumed  throughout.  .    ,       ..     •        j  -^i 

Gay-Lussac  knew  Dalton's  atomic  hypothesis  and  recognised 
at  onci  that  his  own  law  of  combining  volumes  had  a  definit* 
bearing  on  it.  The  inference  from  the  connection 
S^r^°Q.y-  between  the  hypothesis  of  the  combination  between 
C^c-z  L.W  simple  numbers  of  elementary  atoms,  and  the 
Atomic  Co'  empirical  law  of  the  combination  between  volumes 
*'•"•  of  gases  which  are  in  a  simple  ratio  to  each  other, 

was  not  actually  pointed  out  by  Gay-Lussac  himself;    it  was 
grasped  and  expounded  by  Berzelius.  but  did  not  meet  with 

recognition  by  Dalton.  4.  •   ^   - 

This  inference  is  that  the  number  of  atoms  contained  m 
equal  volumes  of  gases- elementary  or  compound-bear  a  simple 
numerical  relation  to  each  other.     Obvious  as  the  conclusion  is,  11 

iMtentionshouWherel^^^^^^^^^^ 

^?ZTa;X  «>a?ve?sTmpt*^^^^^^  not U  between  the  voluni*.  cf 

™^  en^ffinto  oombSation.  but  also  between  these  volumes  and  the  volm« 
^„uSl  hv  the  BW  or  vapour  of  the  compound  body.  It  should  be  wmartea 
occupied  by  the  gas  °' ™P  ^  -regent,  the  volumes  of  the  combining  gases  »k 
X^eTe^u^  to'^0  vo/Jr.  aVr  combination.-'  .(Wurtz.  The  AU^ic  Tk.on^ 
m^^l'lfVnvfiii-Aer  Qualification  or  explanation,  it  w  clearly  impossible  to  asaji: 
Without  any  further  quaimcat  ^  volumes."    What  are  two  voluma. 

anS  Xt  u'thl  me^surt  of  the  gases  that  are  reduced  ?  But  even  when  expandiiu 
and  What  18  ine  lii  what  it  iR  presumably  intended  to  mean,  namely,  "li 

*:  «Sental°y  fo^rt^^s  betwin  the  volLes  of  the  constituents,  and jh. 
the  «xpenmeui»  J  expressed  by  the  nearest  simple  whole  namben=, 

IhtvX  forTeXp^^^^^^^^^  be  th/number  two'';  this  is  not  absolute!, 

general  and  hence  of  no  value.     The  following  would  constitute  exceptions  : 

1  volume  ethylene  +  1  volume  chlorine  =  1  volume  ethylene  chloride. 

1  volume  carbonic  oxide  +  1  volume  chlorine  =  1  volume  phosgene. 

1  volume  phosphorus  +  6  volumes  hydrogen     =  4  volumes  phosphine. 
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may  yet  be  useful  to  give  all  the  steps  of  the  argument  whereby  it 
is  arrived  at : 

Take  any  two  gaseous  constituents  A  and  B,  which  unite  to 
form  the  gaseous  compound  C\  then  by  Dalton's  atomic  hypo- 
thesis : 

p  atoms  of  A  combine  with  q  atoms  of  B,  to  form  1  atom  of  C, 
and  by  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  combining  volumes : 

r  vols,  of  A  combine  with  8  vols,  of  B,  to  form  t  vols,  of  C, 
where  p,  q,  r,  «,  t  are  all  simple  whole  numbers. 

Let  the  number  of  atoms  in  1  vol.  of  il  be  X, 

then         „  „  „  r     „       „        will  be  Zr, 

and  • .  •  to  1  atom  of  A  there  are    -    atoms  of  B  and  -  atoms  of  (7, 

P  P 

.         Xr  ^"^^  — 

•    •  i>  "**• '      »  »>  i»  _  "  »'  -,         >»        *> 

P  P 

but   —      beinir  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  8  vols,  of  B 
P 

anQ  yy  ft  If  »l  V  »l  »>  ^  If  ti        ^f 

p 

. ' .  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in 

1  vol.  of  Af  B,  C  ia  X,  -^,  -      respectively, 

and  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  equal  vols. 
of  A,  J8,  C  is 

'  ps'pf 

and  since  p,  q,  r,  s,  t  are  all  simple  whole  numbers  such  as  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  equal  volumes 
of  gases,  elementaiy  or  compound,  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  simple 
-whole  numbers. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  above  to  settle  what  that  simple  whole 

number  should  be,  but  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

most   legitimate  assumption   is  that  it  should  be 

^**e*ic»!*e5e^     ^iii*y»  making  the  number  of  atoms*  in  equal  volumes 

mentary    or       ^hg  game,  and  hcucc  leading:  to  direct  proportionality 

compound,  '.  -i^?  j^ 

contain  equal       between  atomic  weight  and  gaseous  density. 

a^^"    **  Whilst  it  would  require  further  explanation,  why 

the  number  of  atoms  in  a  certain  volume  of  one  gas 
1  See  Dalton's  definition  of  '*  atom,"  p.  288,  8. 
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should  be  exactly  twice  the  number  contained  in  an  equal  volume 
of  another  gas,  and  three  times  that  in  a  third,  etc.,  the  identity  of 
this  number  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the  gaseous 
state,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of 
the  &LCt  that  all  gases  exhibit  the  same  volume  changes  under 
changes  in  pressure  (Boyle's,  Manotte's  law),  and  changes  in  tem- 
perature (Charles',  Gay-Lussac's  law). 

What  was  Dalton's  attitude  towards  this  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  combining  ratios  of  chemical  substances  ?  It 
will  be  best  to  let  him  speak  for  himself: 

^' At  the  time  I  formed  the  theory  of  mixed  gases  I  had  a  confused  idea, 
as  many  have,  I  suppose,  at  this  time,  that  the  particles  of  elastic  fluids  are 
all  of  the  same  size ;  that  a  given  volume  of  oxygenous  gas  contains  just  as 
many  particles  as  the  same  volume  of  hydrogenous... But  from  a  train  of 
reasoning  similar  to  that  exhibited  at  page  71,  I  became  convinced  that 
different  gases  have  not  their  particles  of  the  same  size :  and  that  the  following 
may  be  adopted  as  a  maxim,  till  some  reason  appears  to  the  oontraiy  : 
namely, — 

'^  That  every  species  of  pure  elastic  fluid  has  its  particles  globular  and  all 
of  a  size  ;  but  that  no  two  species  agree  in  the  size  of  their  particles,  the 
pressure  and  temperature  being  the  same."  (DaJton,  A  Sew  System  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  1808.) 

What  is  the  train  of  reasoning  referred  to  ? 

l>«>*on  **  It    is    evident  the   number    of  ultimate   particles   or 

of  "number  of  uiolecules  in  a  given  weight  or  volume  of  one  gas  is  not  the 

atoms  in  equal  same  as  in  another  ;   for,  if  equal  measures  of  azotic  and 

fraJes'^because  oxygenous  gases  were  mixed,  and  could  be  instantly  united 

incompatible  chemically,  they  would  form  nearly  two  measures  of  nitrous 

biilty  *of  ^e-  8*^,  having  the  same  weight  as  the  two  original  measures ; 

menuiy  but  the  number  of  ultimate  particles  could  at  moe^t  be  one 

atoms.  half  of  that  before  the  union."    {Ihid,) 

Here  Dalton,  before  the  publication  of  Gay-Lu8sac*8  work,  at  a 
time  when  the  assumption  of  equal  numbers  of  constituent  particles 
in  equal  volumes  of  gases  was  still  merely  a  conjecture  of  his  own, 
perceives  a  real  difficulty,  a  fundamental  contradiction  between 
this  view  and  his  atomic  hypothesis.  Whenever  the  volume  of  the 
compound  gas  is  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  its  constituents,  the 
number  of  compound  atoms  formed,  of  which  each  one  must  con- 
tain at  least  one  atom  of  every  constituent,  would  be  greater  than 
the  available  number  of  atoms  of  the  constituent  of  lesser  volume. 
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This  clearly  cannot  happen,  unless  the  elementary  atom  in  the 
process  of  combination  splits  into  parts,  which  according  to  Dalton's 
fundamental  hypothesis  is  impossible.     Thus  : 

1  voL      nitrogen  +  I  vol.      oxygen  «  2  vols,  nitrous  gas  (nitrous  oxide). 

X  atoms      „        +  X  atoms      „       =  ^X  atoms  nitrous  gas,  each  containing 

\  atom  oxygen  and  \  atom  of 

nitrogen. 

1  voL      oxygen  +  2  vols,      hydrogen  =  2  vols,  water. 

X  atoms    „        +  2X  atoms      „         =  %X  atoms  water,  each  containing  \ 

atom  oxygen  and  1  atom  hy- 
drogen. 

1  vol.      nitrogen  +  3  vols,      hydrogen  =  2  vols,  ammonia. 

X  atoms  „  +  ZX  atoms  „  =  2X  atoms  ammonia,  each  contain- 
ing ^  atom  nitrogen  and  1^ 
atoms  hydrogen. 

These  considerations  which  would  seem  to  have  induced  Dalton 
to  give  up  his  own  hjrpothesis  concerning  the  equality  of  the 
number  of  atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  the  gases,  account  also  for 
his  uncompromising  rejection  of  Gay-Lussac's  work  later  on.  Of 
the  logical  validity  of  the  inference  drawn  from  Gay-Lussac's  work 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  Dalton  raises  no  objections  on  this 
ground.  The  correctly  drawn  inference  when  applied  deductively 
leads  to  a  conflict  with  the  fundamental  hypothesis,  hence  a  source 
of  error  must  lie  in  the  premises ;  either  the  Daltonian  hypothesis 
requires  modification,  or  the  experimental  law  is  not  correct. 
Dalton  preferred  to  believe  the  latter,  and  after  criticising  the 
numbers  determined  or  accepted  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  obtained  by  other  investigators,— and  there  was  no 
difficulty  whatever  about  finding  plenty  which  diflfered  greatly 
from  Gay-Lussac's — he  proceeds  to  say : 

"  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  gases  do  not  unite  in  equal  or  exact  measures 
in  any  one  instance  ;  when  they  appear  to  do  so,  it  is  owing  to 
D»Hon  the  inaccuracy  of  oiur  experiments.     In  no  case,  i)erbaps,  is 

perimenul  **  ^^^''^  *  nearer  approach  to  mathematical  exactness,  than  in 
foundation  of  that  of  one  measure  of  oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen ;  but  here 
Uw  to'beTn-  *^®  ^^^  QJiBJct  experiments  I  have  ever  made  gave  1'97 
correct.  hydrogen  to  1  oxygen. **     (Dalton,  A  New  System  of  Chemical 

Philosophy,  1810.) 

And  to  this  attitude  he  adhered,  in  spite  of  the  fa^ct  that  his 
contemporaries   looked   upon   Gay-Lu8sac*8   work   as   a   powerful 
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corroboration  of  the  atomic  h}rpothesis,  a  view  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  a  letter  of  Berzelius  to  Dalton,  quoted  in  Roscoe's  "John 
Dalton  and  the  Rise  of  Modem  Chemistry." 

"  I  believe  however  that  in  the  theory  such  as  the  science  owes  it  to  you, 
there  are  parts  which  require  some  modification.  That  part,  for  instance, 
which  compels  you  to  declare  inaccurate  the  experiments  of  Oaj-Lussac  on 
the  combining  volumes  of  gases.  I  should  have  thought  rather,  that  these 
experiments  are  the  most  beautiful  proof  of  the  probability  of  the  atomistic 
theory  ;  and  besides  I  must  confess,  that  I  should  not  so  easily  believe 
Gkty-Lussac  at  fault,  especially  in  a  matter  where  it  is  only  a  case  of  measur- 
ing well  or  badly." 

And  Gay-Lu8sac*8  work  has  stood  the  test  of  further  investiga- 
tions. His  data  have  been  corroborated  and  extended,  and  the 
Gay-Lussac^s  generalisation  known  as  "  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  the 
data  corrobo-  combining  volumes  of  gases "  ranks  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Many  ingenious  experiments  have  been  devised  by  Hofinann 
for  ascertaining  these  ratios,  and  for  demonstrating  them  by 
lecture  experiments^  His  methods  and  apparatus  are  still  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  good  approximations  to  whole  numbers  have 
always  been  obtained  in  such  work.  But  extreme  accuracy  was 
not  aimed  at  by  Hoiinann,  and  until  comparatively  recently,  the 
classing  of  the  law  of  combining  volumes  as  an  exact  law  rested  on 
no  good  evidence.  And  yet  this  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 
importance  to  the  chemist  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  deter- 
mination of  combining  weights.  The  combining 
"*exart  "*OT  weights  of  all  gaseous  elements  were  supposed  to  be 
mate*"***  ^  ^^^^  Other  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  respective 

gaseous  densities,  a  supposition  only  warranted  if 
the  ratio  of  their  combining  volumes  is  exactly  that  of  simple 
whole  numbers. 

The   determination   of  the   exact  ratio   by  volume  in  which 

hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form  water,  was  taken  in  hand 

almost  simultaneously  by  various  investigators,  and 

Accurate  their  final  results,  obtained  by  veiy  diflferent  methods, 

determination  ,  .,  J  J 

of  the  compo-      show  excellent  agreement. 

by  voiunSle?**'^  The  method  used  by  Dr  Scott*  was  a  direct  one, 

consisting  in  the  explosion  of  known  volumes  of  the 

1  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Introduction  to  Modem  Chemittry,  1866. 
*  "On  the  Composition  of  Water  by  Volume,"  London,  Phil.  Tram.  K  Soc., 
184,  1893  (p.  643). 
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two  gases  which  had  been  prepared  with  all  possible  care  to  ensure 
purity,  and  in  the  measurement  of  the  residual  gas  in  which  the 
impurities  present  were  determined.  The  table  on  page  314  gives 
the  results  of  a  series  of  twelve  experiments,  in  which  the  source 
of  the  hydrogen  was  palladium  hydride,  and  that  of  the  oxygen 
silver  oxide  prepared  with  special  precautions  against  the  formation 
of  carbonate. 

When  tested  by  the  general  conclusions  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  exact  and  approximate  laws,  arrived  at  in 
chap.  Ill  (p.  100),  these  experiments  must  be  interpreted  as 
proving  a  real  discrepancy  between  actually  existing  relations 
and  the  generalisation  of  Gay-Lussac. 

The  mean  values  obtained  for  the  ratio  by  volume  in  which 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form  water  is: 

Soott      2-00246  : 1. 
Leduc    20037    : 1. 

2*0024    : 1  (corrected  by  Morley  for  the  deviations  from  Boyle's 
law,  Dot  taken  into  account  by  Leduc). 
Morley  2O0268  :  1. 

A  similar  deviation  from  whole  numbers  has  been  observed  by 
Dr  Scott  in  the  combining  ratio  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen ; 

and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  would  be 
Lumc'B  Law  found  to  hold  in  the  case  of  all  such  ratios,  were  they 
pro^mate.*'*      ^"*  amenable  to  very  exact  direct  measurements. 

The  following  might  be  taken  as  indirect  evidence 
for  such  an  occurrence  in  the  case  of  the  combining  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  combining  weight  of  nitrogen  (oxygen 
=  16)  has  been  determined  by  a  variety  of  chemical  methods 
yielding  concordant  results: 


■1 


Stas  (silver :  silver  nitrate) 

Discrepancy  »     (potassium  chloride  :  potassium  nitrate)  .             i   .tlh 

between  ^^        (sodium    chloride :  sodium  nitrate)        j     •"     ^^*^* 

phyTical  value  »»        (lithium    chloride  :  lithium  nitrate)       ) 

for  combining     Dean (silver  :  silver  cyanide)  . . .     14-031 

^nfaUumhig  t>        (wlvw      Cyanide :  potassium  bromide)      ...     14066 
accuracy       of 

Uw  "Jt  "JItmo*  ^^^   value   obtained   from  the   relative  density 

spheric    prea-     of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  differs  appreciably  from  the 
above: 


sure. 
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Specific  Gravity  Nitrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
Oxygen  =  16. 
Rayleigh^  ...  14-003 

Leduc  ...  14005 

The  discrepancy  between  the  chemical  and  the  physical  values 
is  about  '2  per  cent.,  and  on  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of 
the  chemical  value  for  the  combining  weight  of  nitrogen,  the  value 
for  the  ratio  of  the  combining  volumes  nitrogen  :  oxygen  can  be 
calculated  with  the  following  result : 

Nitrogen  :  oxygen  =  1-00267  : 1, 

a  deviation  from  the  simple  whole  number  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  that  found  directly  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  got  from  the  measurement  of  the  compressibilities  of  the 
two  gases. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  since  the  volume  changes  accom- 
panying changes  in  temperature  and  pressure,  are  only  "  nearly " 

and  not  "exactly"  the  same  for  all  gases,  Gay- 
Lussac 's  law  Lussac*s  law,  ovcu  if  "  exact "  for  one  set  of  physical 
ti^V^aimroxil  Conditions,  would  not  be  so  for  others.  Hence  the 
matinfftothoM     inference  from  it,  that   equal  volumes  of  different 

gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  contain 
equal  numbers  of  constituent  particles,  also  cannot  be  perfectly 
generally  true,  and  would  hold  only  at  veiy  low  pressures  at 
which  the  conditions  approximate  to  those  of  an  ideal  gas.  And 
it  is  only  the  density  ratios  under  these  conditions  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  purpose  of  the  comparison  of  the  weights  of 
these  ultimate  particles.  Berthelot  has  calculated*  these  values 
which  he  terms  "limiting  densities"  by  multiplying  Leduc's 
"normal  densities,"  that  is  the  values  found  experimentally  at  0°C. 

^  The  agreement  between  the  results  of  these  two  investigators  is  not  quite  so 
good  when  the  standard  i»  air. 

Specific  Gravity  (air = 1)      Specific  Gravity  (oxygen  =  1) 
Bayleigh  Leduc  Bayleigh  Leduc 

Oxygen  110635  110523 

Nitrogen  0-96737  096717  0-87507  0-87508 

which  is  due  no  doubt,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Leduc,  to  differences  in  the 
standard ;   Lord  Bayleigh's  sample  of  air  being  slightly  less  dense,  owing  to  a 
slightly  smaller  percentage  of  oxygen  contained  in  it. 
3  Paris,  C'R,  Acad.  ScL,  126,  1898  (p.  1030). 
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and  atmospheric  pressure  by  a  factor  (1  —  e),  where  e  represents 

the  deviation,  between  0  atm.  and  1  atm.,  of  the 

SSghfto  "'  of     compressibility  of  the  gas  from  that  of  a  perfect  gas. 

some  gaaeous      A.  similar  coiTection   has   been    applied    by  Lord 

elements  from        -pk       ,    .    ,  ,  .  .  i  i         ,       mi 

the  values  of     Kayioigh  to  his  own  experimental  numbers \     ihe 
densitiei"***"^     ratios   foF  thoso  densities  give  the  following  com- 
bining weight  values: 

Combining  Weight                    Oxygen  Hydrogen  Nitrogen     Chlorine 
standard 

(i)     From  ratio  of       )  Berthelot        .^.^yyv  1'0074  14'005        35-479 

limiting  densities)  Rayleigh        ^^'^^  1-0088  14-009 

(ii)    By  chemical  methods  16*000        1-0076        14*04  35-43^ 

An  inspection  of  these  numbers  shows  that  whilst  for  hydrogen 
the  agreement  between  the  "  physical "  and  the  "  chemical "  value 
is  veiy  good,  this  is  not  the  case  for  nitrogen  and  for  chlorine. 
Considering  only  nitrogen,  for  which  the  perfect  agreement  of 
Lord  Rayleigh's  and  Leduc's  results  excludes  the  possibility  of 
an  explanation  by  a  sufficiently  large  experimental  error  in  the 
density,  it  follows  either  that  the  calculation  of  the  **  limiting 
densities  "  leaves  out  of  account  some  factor  of  influence,  or  that 
the  "chemical  value"  is  in  need  of  further  revision  still.  As 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  quite  recently,  this  is  a  question 
deserving  the  attention  of  chemists.  If  Gay-Lussac's  law  be 
strictly  true,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen 
can  be  1404.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  results  of  a 
redetermination  of  this  value,  just  published. 

MM.  Guye  and  St  Bogdan  in  a  preliminary  notice  {C-R.  Acad. 
Set,  138,  1904,  p.  1494)  give  some  account  of  their  analyses  of 
nitrous  oxide.  The  ratio  measured  was  NjO  :  O,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  method  of  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen 
has  the  advantage  over  all  others  used  before,  that  no  error  is 
introduced  due  to  incorrectness  in  the  values  of  antecedent  data. 
The  numbers  obtained  for  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  varied 
between  13-992  and  14023. 

"The  mean  14*007  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  final  Nevertheless, 
considering  that  it  agrees  within  j^f^^j^j  with  the  result  of  phjsico-chemical 
methods,  we  conclude  that  the  value  now  accepted  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
nitrogen  must  certainly  be  revised,  so  as  to  bring  it  very  near  to  14*01." 

1  London.  Proc,  R,  Soc,  73,  1904  (p.  153). 


CHAPTER  XII. 


AVOGADRO  AND  THE  MOLECULAR  HYPOTHESIS. 

"  To  search  thr&  all... 
And  reach  the  law  within  the  law." 

Tennyson. 

The  Daltonian  conception  of  the  indivisible  elementary  atoms 
of  fixed  characteristic  weight,  which  by  their  combination  in 
simple  numbers  give  rise  to  the  compound  atoms,  owed  its  rapid 
and  signal  success  to  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it 
accounted  for  the  then  known  fundamental  laws  of  chemical 
combination.  In  its  original  form  it  proved  itself,  however, 
inadequate  to  deal  with  Qay-Lussac's  law  of  the 
of**eTemenu^  Combining  volumes  of  gases,  an  experimental  rela- 
atom     incom-     iiqj^  discovered  soon  after  the  promulsfation  of  the 

patible        with  .  .  i«/v»       i        i         • 

inference  from  Daltomau  hypothesis.  The  dimculty  lay  m  the  fact 
inrvoK^es!"  that  the  inferences  from  the  newly  discovered  rela- 
tion of  combining  volumes  were  incompatible  with 
the  chemical  indivisibility  of  the  elementary  atoms  as  postulated 
by  Dalton.  Clearly  the  thing  required  was  a  modification  of  this 
part  of  the  original  hypothesis,  i.e.  the  assumption  of  two  orders 
of  finite  particles,  (i)  those  which  are  the  result  of  mechanical 
division  carried  to  its  utmost  conceivable  limits,  but  which  still 
may  have  parts,  and  (ii)  these  constituent  parts  themselves,  which 
though  incapable  of  independent  existence,  are  the  units  of  chemical 
interaction. 

It  has  been  shown   how   Dalton,   though   urged  thereto  by 
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Berzelius,  refused  to  introduce  any  modification  into  his  original 
hypothesis.  This  step  was  taken  by  Amadeo  Avogadro*  in 
Distinction  1811,  and  by  Ampere*  in  1814.     Avogadro's  paper 

^rf^rof  finite  ^^  *^®  subject  is  the  earlier  and  more  important 
particles.  His   line   of   argument    and    his   final   results  are 

x8i°pap™.*  contained  in  the  following  portions  of  his  Memoir*: 

M.  Gay-Liissac  has  shown... that  gases  always  unite  in  a  very  simple  pro- 
portion by  volume,  and  that  when  the  result  of  the  union  is  a  gas,  its  volume 
also  is  very  simply  related  to  those  of  its  components.  But  the  quantitative 
proportions  of  substances  in  compounds  seem  only  to  depend  on  the  relatiTC 
number  of  molecules*  which  combine,  and  on  the  number  of  composite  mole- 
cules which  result.  It  must  then  be  admitted  that  very  simple  relations  also 
exist  between  the  volumes  of  gaseous  substances  and  the  numbei-s  of  simple 
or  compound  molecules  which  form  theuL     The  first  hypothesis  to  present 

itself  in  this  connection,  and  apparently  even  the  onlj 
hypoUiesis':  admissible  one,  is  the  supposition  that  the  number  of  int^;ral 

Equal  volumes  molecules  in  any  gases  is  always  the  same  for  equal  volumes, 
tain'equal  ^**"  ^^  always  proportional  to  the  volumes.  Indeed,  if  we  were 
numbers  of  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  molecules  contained  in  a  given 

molecules.  volume  were  different  for  different  gases,  it  would  scarcely 

be  possible  to  conceive  that  the  law  regulating  the  distance  of  molecules 
could  give  in  all  cases  relations  so  simple  as  those  which  the  facts  just  detailed 
compel  us  to  acknowledge  between  the  volume  and  the  number  of  molecules. 
...Setting  out  from  this  hypothesis,  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  the  means  of 
determining  very  easily  the  relative  masses  of  the  molecules  of  substances 
obtainable  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  relative  number  of  these  molecules 

in  compounds  ;  for  the  ratios  of  the  masses  of  the  molecules 
Determination  ^^q  ^^^en  the  same  as  those  of  the  densities  of  the  difierent 
molecular  gases  at  equal  temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  relative 

weights  from  number  of  molecules  in  a  compound  is  given  at  once  by  the 
densities  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  the  gases  that  form  it.     For  example, 

since  the  numbers  I '10359  and  0*07321  express  the  densities 
of  the  two  gases  oxygen  and  hydrogen  compared  to  that  of  atmospheric  air 
as  unity,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  numbers  consequently  represents  the  ratio 
between  the  masses  of  equal  volumes  of  these  two  gases,  it  will  also  represent 
on  our  hypothesis  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  their  molecules.  Thus  the  mass 
of  the  molecule  of  oxygen  will  be  about  fifteen  times  that  of  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  or,  more  exactly,  as  15*074  to  1....0n  the  other  hand,  since  we 

1  Amadeo  Avogadro  (1776-1856)  Professor  of  Physics  at  Turin. 

^  Ampere  (1775-1836)  Professor  of  Mathematics  first  at  Lyons  and  then  at  the 
Paris  Ecole  Polytechnique, 

^  The  translation  followed  is  that  of  The  Alembic  Club  Reprints,  No.  4. 

^  Avogadro's  terminology  of  the  different  orders  of  ultimate  particles  in  terms  of 
the  one  now  employed  is:  Molecule  =  v[io\eaM\e  or  atom;  constituent  molecule  = 
molecule  of  an  element;  integral  mo/<?cu/tf  =  moiecale  of  a  compound  ;  elemeHtary 
molecule =&tom  of  an  element. 
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know  that  the  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  formation 
of  water  is  2  to  1,  it  follows  that  water  results  from  the  union  of  each  molecule 
of  oxygen  with  two  molecules  of  hydrogen. 

...There  is,  [however],  a  consideration  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  our  hypothesis  with  respect  to  compound  sub- 
stancce...the  volume  of  water  in  the  gaseous  state  is,  as  M.  Qay-Lussac  has 
shown,  twice  as  great  as  the  volume  of  oxygen  which  enters  into  it.... But  a 
means  of  explaining  facts  of  this  type  in  conformity  with  our  hy- 
Divisibillty  of  pothesis  presents  itself  naturally  enough :  we  suppose,  namely, 
molecules.  that  the  constituent  molecules  of  any  simple  gas  whatever. .  .are 

not  formed  of  a  solitary  elementary  molecule  [atom  of  an 
eleaient],  but  are  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  these  molecules  [elementary 
atoms]  united  by  attraction  to  form  a  single  one  [elementary  molecule] ;  and 
further,  that  when  molecules  of  another  substance  unite  with  the  former  to 
form  a  compound  molecule,  the  integral  molecule  [molecule  of  a  compound] 
which  should  result  splits  up  into  two  or  more  parts  composed  of  half, 
quarter,  etc.  the  number  of  elementary  molecules  [atoms],... so  that  the 
number  of  integral  molecules  of  the  compound  becomes  double,  quadruple, 
etc.  what  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  splitting  up,  and  exactly 
wha.t  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  volume  of  the  resulting  gas.  On  reviewing 
the  [volumes  of  the]  various  compound  gases  most  generally  known,  I  only 
find  examples  of  duplication  of  the  volume  relatively  to  the  volume  of  that 
one  of  the  constituents  which  combines  with  one  or  more  volumes  of  the 
other.  We  have  already  seen  this  for  water.  In  the  same  way,  we  know 
thart  the  volume  of  ammonia  gas  is  twice  that  of  the  nitrogen  which  enters  ^  q 
into  it.  M.  Gay-Lussac  has  also  shown  that  the  volume  of  nitrous  oxide  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  nitrogen  which  forms  part  of  it,  and  consequently  is 
twice  that  of  the  oxygen.  Finally,  nitrous  gas,  which  contains  equal  volumes 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  has  a  volume  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  constituent 
gases,  that  is  to  say,  double  of  each  of  them. 

Thus  in  all  these  cases  there  must  be  a  division  of  the  [elementary] 
molecule  into  two ;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  other  cases  the  division  might 
be  into  4,  8,  etc....M.  Qay-Lussac  clearly  saw  that  according  to  the  facts, 
the  diminution  of  volume  on  the  combination  of  gases  cannot  represent  the 
approximation  of  their  elementary  molecules.  The  division  of  [elementary] 
molecules  on  combination  explains  to  us  how  these  things  may  be  made 
independent  of  each  other.... Dalton,  on  arbitrary  suppositions  as  to  the  most 
likely  relative  number  of  molecules  in  compounds,  has  endeavoured  to  fix 
ratios  between  the  masses  of  the  molecules  of  simple  substances.  Our 
hypothesis,  supposing  it  well  founded,  puts  us  in  a  position  to  confirm  or 
rectify  his  results  from  precise  data,  and,  above  all,  to  assign  the  magnitude 
of  compound  molecules  according  to  the  volumes  of  the  gaseous  compounds, 
which  depend  partly  on  the  division  of  molecules  entirely  unsuspected  by 
this  physicist.  Thus  Dalton  supposes  that  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  molecule  to  molecule.  From  this,  and  from  the  ratio 
by  weight  of  the  two  components,  it  would  follow  that  the  mass  of  the 
molecule  of  oxygen  would  be  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  7 ^  to  1   nearly,  or. 


N'- 
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according  to  Dalton's  evaluation,  as  6  to  1.  This  ratio  on  our  hypothesis  is, 
as  we  saw,  twice  as  great,  namely,  as  15  to  1." 

Avogadro  takes  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  as  unity, 
whereas  we  now  regard  it  as  2,  and  so  he  gets  for  water  a 
different  weight  from  that  now  accepted: 

'^  As  for  the  molecule  of  water,  its  mass  ought  to  be  roughly  expressed  by 
16  +  2  =  17,  if  there  were  no  division  of  the  molecule  into  two ;  but  on  account 
of  this  division  it  is  reduced  to  half,  8},  or  more  exactly  8*537,  as  may  also  be 
found  directly  by  dividing  the  density  of  aqueous  vapour  0*625  (Gay-Lussacj 
by  the  density  of  hydrogen  0*0732.... In  the  case  of  ammonia,  Dalton's  suppo- 
sition as  to  the  relative  number  of  molecules  in  its  composition  is  on  our  hypo- 
thesis entirely  at  fault.  He  supposes  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  be  united  in  it 
molecule  to  molecule,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  one  molecule  of  nitrogen 
unites  with  three  molecules  of  hydrogen.     According  to  him  the  molecule  of 

13  4-  3 

ammonia  would  be  5  +  1  ■»  6 :  according  to  us  it  should  be    — ^ —  =  8,  or 

more  exactly  8-119,  as  may  also  be  deduced  directly  from  the  density  of 
ammonia  gas.  The  division  of  the  molecule,  which  docs  not  enter  into 
Dalton's  calculations,  partly  corrects  in  this  case  also  the  error  which  would 
result  from  his  other  suppositions.'' 

After  many  other  examples  in  which  the  h)^othe8is  is  applied 
legitimately,  and  a  great  many  others  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
Avogadro  in  his  concluding  paragraph  says : 

^^  It  will  have  been  in  general  remarked  on  reading  this  Memoir  that  there 
are  many  points  of  agreement  between  our  special  results  and  those  of 
Dalton....Thi8  agreement  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  hypothesis,  which 
is  at  bottom  merely  Dalton's  system  furnished  with  a  new  means  of  precision 
from  the  connection  we  have  found  between  it  and  the  general  fact  established 
by  M.  Gay-Lussac." 

It  may  be  well  to  enumerate  and  state  separately  the  points 
Avojadro'8  of  which    Avogadro    says,   "it   will   have   been   in 

mod?ficatron8**     general  remarked  "...and  to  show  in  what  way  he 
of   the    Dal-      modified   the   Daltonian    hypothesis  and   what  he 

tonian      hypo-  i  ,     i  •  .         ^  *^  «    "'^ 

thesis.  added  to  it: 

(1)     He  does  away  with  Dalton's  artificial  distinction  between 

the  ultimate  particles  of  a  compound  and  those  of  an  element. 

according  to  which  the  atom   of  a  compound  was 

(x)  Two  orders  .  .  i  -i  i  /»     i 

of      ultimate     assumcd  to  havc  parts,  whilst  that  of  the  element 

tirrme!r*'moi^      ^^  ^^^'     According  to  Avogadro  both  have  parts 

atoms  *"^  which  in  the  case  of  a  compound  are  diflFerent,  in 

the  case  of  an  element  the  same.     Hence  there  are 
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two  orders  of  ultimate  particles,  now  termed  molecules  and  atoms 
respectively. 

(2)  The  molecule  of  an  element  on  interacting  with  another 
molecule  splits  into  parts,  the  constituent  atoms.     The  number  of 

atoms  in  one  molecule  of  an  element  is  generally  2, 
chin^?"iJ?i  but  may  be  4,  8,  etc.  It  should  here  be  noted  that 
SSeibreS**ip.     Avogadro  cxprcssly  guards  against  the  assumption 

that  the  number  of  constituent  atoms  in  an 
elementary  molecule  must  always  be  2  ;  whether  it  is  by  accident 
or  by  design  that  he  mentions  only  powers  of  2,  we  cannot  tell. 

(3)  Equal  volumes  of  gases,  elementary  or  compound,  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules. 

This  assumption,  of  such  fundamental  importance  to 
volumes  of  chemistry  that  in  spite  of  its  being  a  hypothesis 
fquti  ^**nSi°  ^^^y  ^^  ^s  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
bers  of  mole-      "  Avogadro's   law,"   is   also   developed   in  Ampere's 

paper  in  a  form  so  clear  and  so  attractive  as  to 
justify  quotation : 

''When  bodies  pass  into  the  gaseous  state,  their  several  particles  are 
separated  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat  to  much  greater  distances  from 
each  other  than  when  the  forces  of  cohesion  or  attraction  exercise  an  appre- 
ciable influence ;  so  that  these  distances  depend  entirely  upon  the  temperature 
and  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  and  under  equal  conditions  of 
pressure  and  temperatiure  the  particles  of  all  gases,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, are  equidistant  from  each  other.  The  number  of  particles  is  on  this 
supposition  proportional  to  the  volumes  of  the  gases.  Whatever  be  the 
theoretical  reasons  which  to  me  seem  to  support  it,  the  above  conclusion 
cannot  be  considered  anything  but  a  hypothesia  But  if  on  comparing  the 
inferences  which  follow  from  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  with  the  phenomena 
or  the  properties  such  as  we  observe  them,  the  hypothesis  should  agree  with 
all  the  known  results  of  experience;  if  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  be 
confirmed  by  subsequent  experiment,  it  will  acquire  a  degree  of  probability 
approximating  to  what  in  physics  \h  called  certainty." 

(4)  The  relative  weights  of  gaseous  molecules  can  be  deter- 
mixied  by  measurement  of  the  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes 

of  the  gaseous  substances,  that  is  by  comparison  of 
tile""*  wefehu     gaseous  densities. 

moiccu^^and  (5)     The  number  of  gaseous  volumes  interacting 

relative   nam-      indicates  the  relative  number  of  molecules  inter- 

ber  interacting,  ,      .      .,      i         i  t 

can  be  deter-     actmg,  and  Similarly  the  volume  of  the  compound 
"**"  gas  formed  when  compared  with  that  of  the  con- 
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stituents  gives  the  number,  whole  or  fractional,  of  elementan' 
molecules  entering  into  the  composition  of  one  compound  molecule. 
Avogadro's  own  statement  that  the  above  relations  are  to  take  the 
place  of  Dalton's  arbitrary  rules  concerning  the  number  of  atoms 
combining,  calls  for  the  criticism  that  in  the  two  cases  different 
orders  of  ultimate  particles  are  being  dealt  with,  molecules  and 
atoms  respectively.  Avogadro  tells  us  that  two  molecules  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  molecule  of  oxygen  to  form  two 
molecules  of  water,  and  that  each  of  these  molecules  of  water 
formed  contains  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  and  one  half  molecule 
of  oxygen.  No  arbitrary  assumptions  are  made  in  the  course  of 
the  argument  leading  to  this  result ;  but  the  result  such  as  it  is 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 
hydrogen  and  water  molecules,  and  whilst  indicating  that  the 
oxygen  molecule  must  contain  at  least  two  atoms,  the  possibility 
of  its  containing  four  or  six,  etc.,  i.e.  any  number  divisible  by  2. 
is  not  excluded.     Dalton  deals  throughout  with  the  atoms  directly. 

All  the  points  just  enumerated   are  readily  seen  to  reduce 

themselves  to  two  new  ideas  introduced  by  Avogadro  into  the 

science,  namely :  (i)  The  equality  of  the  number  of 

«>3ecture«^w     elementary  or  compound  molecules    contained   in 

generally     ac-     equal  gascous  volumcs,  (ii)  the  complexity  of  the 

molecules  of  elementary  substances. 

These  speculations  of  Avogadro  produced  practically  no  effect 
at  the  time  of  their  promulgation,  and  half  a  century  elapsed 
before  they  met  with  the  recognition  which  they  deserved.  How 
this  came  to  be  so  will  be  dealt  with  later,  together  with  the 
exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  Avogadro's  hjrpothesis — or  as 
it  is  also  called,  Avogadro's  law — is  applied,  and  how  the  molecular 
hypothesis  has  grown  into  the  molecular  theory  of  to-day.  It 
may,  however,  be  useful  to  forestall  this  by  a  short  summarv  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  present  universal  acceptance  of  the  two 
Avogadrian  ideas  above  named. 

(1)  The  empirical  laws  connecting  volume,  temperature  and 
pressure  (Boyle's  and  Charles'  laws),  which  are  the  same  for  all 
gases,  find  an  easy  explanation  in  the  assumption  of  a  common 
constitution  of  these  bodies.  When  we  remember  that  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  water  formed  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  when 
compared  with  that   of  its  gaseous  constituents,  hydrogen  and 
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oxygen,  we  must  recognise  that  the  actual  volume  occupied  by 
the  particles  constituting  a  gas  may  be  conceived  as  negligible 
relatively  to  that  occupied  by  the  gas  as  a  whole. 
The  hypo-  Houce  if,  accofdiug  to  Avogadro's  h}rpothe8is,  the 

for  laws  of  number  of  these  particles  in  equal  volumes  is  the 
preSbiiity*™  Same  whatever  the  nature  of  the  gas,  the  distances 
ezpanaioD,  and     between  the  particles  must  also  l)e  the  same ;  and 

combinmif  ... 

volumes.  the  fact  that  these  initially  equal  distances  are  by 

similar  changes  in  the  conditions  maintained  equal, 
seems  but  natural. 

And  the  assumption  of  equal  numbers  of  molecules  in  equal 
volumes  of  gases,  elementary  or  compound,  together  with  that  of 
the  complexity  and  consequent  divisibility  of  the  elementary 
molecules,  obviously  gives  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  Gay- 
Lussac  s  law  of  combining  volumes. 

(2)  The  relation  between  a  gaseous  volume  and  the  number 
of  molecules  contained  in  it,  known  as  Avogadro's  hypothesis  (or 
law),  follows  as  a  deduction  from  the  kinetic  theory 
thetis'^foiiiows  ^^  gases,  and  as  such  possesses  all  the  probability 
SB  deduction  attaching  to  this  theory  as  a  whole.  The  assump- 
wnTtic  theory,  tious  of  the  kiuotic  hypothcsis  {anUy  pp.  29,  97)  lead 
by  calculation*  to  a  result  identical  with  Avogadro's 
law,  the  outline  of  the  argument  being  as  follows :  According  to 
the  kinetic  theory,  which  conceives  gaseous  pressure  to  be  due  to 
the  impacts  of  the  moving  molecules  on  the  sides  of  the  con- 
taining vessel,  this  pressure  must  be  proportional  to  the  number 
of  such  blows  in  unit  time,  and  to  the  average  magnitude  of  each 
blow.  Of  these  two  factors,  the  second  varies  as  wv,  where  m  is 
the  mass  of  each  molecule  and  v  its  velocity,  whilst  the  number  of 
impacts  occurring  in  unit  time  varies  as  n  the  number  of  molecules 
present  in  unit  volume,  and  as  v  the  average  velocity  with  which 
these  move.  Hence  p,  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas,  is  directly 
proportional  to  r/ini;*,  and  for  equal  volumes  of  gases  which  exert 
the  pressure  p,  and  p^  respectively  we  have 
Pi  :  Pa  =  WiWiVi'  :  m^n^v^K 
But,  according  to  the  kinetic  hypothesis,  temperature  is  propor- 
tional to  the  energy  of  motion  of  the  constituent  particles,  and  the 
quantity   ^mv*,   termed   the   kinetic    energy,   is   the   mechanical 

^  OBtwald,  Outlines  of  General  Chemiitry,  1890  (pp.  60—64).    Walker,  Introduc- 
tion to  Physical  Chemittry,  1903  (pp.  90,  91). 
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measure  of  temperature.  Hence  if  the  two  gases  above  con- 
sidered are  at  the  same  temperature  and  at  the  same  pressure, 
m^t;,' =  wiaVj*,  and  pi^p^,  and  therefore  «i  =  Wa,  that  is,  when  two 
gases  are  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  the  number  of 
molecules  in  unit  volume  is  the  same  for  both  gases. 

The  train  of  reasoning  necessary  for  arriving  at  this  inference 
has  been  indicated  without  resorting  to  any  symbols  or  equations 
whatever : 

"If  I  have  two  voMsels  containing  gas  at  the  same  pressure  and  the  same 
temperature  (suppose  that  hydrogen  is  in  one  and  oxygen  in  the  otherX  then 
I  know  that  the  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  the  temperature 
of  the  oxygen,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen.  I  also  know  (because  the  temperatures  are  equal/ 
that  the  average  energy  of  a  particle  of  the  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
particle  of  the  oxygen.  Now  the  pressure  is  made  up  by  multiplying  the 
energy  by  the  number  of  particles  in  both  gases;  and  as  the  pressure  in 
both  cases  is  the  same,  therefore  the  number  of  particles  is  the  same.*' 
(W.  K.  Clifford,  Atoms,  Lectures  and  Essays,  1879.) 

(3)     The  complexity  of  elementary  molecules,  first  recognised 
by  Avogadro,  is  supported  by  evidence  derived  firom  the  depart- 
ment   of   chemical    dynamics.      The    cUaniiciti/    of 
Equilibrium         elements,   that   is,   the   number  of    atoms   in    the 

between       HI  i         i  /. 

and  its  com-  gascous  moleculc  of  an  element  (post,  chap,  xvii) 
Ss^hT  deduced  cau  be  fouud  from  a  study  of  the  volume  relations 
Slm>i«ity*o*f  between  the  gaseous  element  and  its  gaseous  corn- 
hydrogen  and  pounds,  and  knowledge  of  the  atomicity  leads  t4> 

iodine  mole-  f    .  .  ,  .     .  ,  « 

cuies.  inferences  concermng  the  mmimum  number  of  atoms 

participating  in,  and  the  minimum  number  of  mole- 
cules resulting  from,  chemical  changes  in  which  these  element"^ 
play  a  part.  So  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid 
from  its  constituents,  at  temperatures  at  which  iodine  is  gaseous, 
the  fact  that 

1  vol.  hydrogen  -f  1  vol.  iodine  =  2  vols,  hydriodic  acid 

leads  to  the  recognition  that  the  hydrogen  and  the  iodine  molecule 
must  each  consist  of  (at  least)  2  atoms,  and  that  the  formatioL 
of  hydriodic  acid  must  therefore  be  represented  by  the  equation 

H,-f.I,  =  2HI 
and  not  by  H  -f-  I  =   HI. 

The  reaction  is  never  complete,  and  it  is  reversible ;  hydrogiEi 
and  iodine,  when  heated,  combine  partially  to  form  hydriodic  acid: 
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gaseous  hydriodic  acid,  when  heated,  decomposes  partially  into 
its  component  gases;  the  amount  of  combination  and  of  de- 
composition depends  on  the  temperature,  and  at  any  definite 
temperature  the  equilibrium  condition,  that  is  the  distribution 
into  hydrogen,  iodine,  and  hydriodic  acid,  is  independent  of  the 
original  distribution.  It  is  the  same  whether  we  started  from  the 
elementary  substances,  or  from  the  compound,  or  from  a  mixture 
of  the  two.  The  view  at  present  held  is  that  such  a  state  of 
equilibrium  is  the  result  of  balanced  actions^  of  two  reactions  the 
opposite  of  one  another,  which  occur  simultaneously  and  at  the 
same  rate.  In  every  time  unit,  the  number  of  hydriodic  acid 
molecules  formed  is  equal  to  the  number  of  such  molecules 
decomposed.  Hence  equilibrium  results  when  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction 

hydrogen  +  iodine  =  hydriodic  acid 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  reverse  reaction 

hydriodic  acid  =  hydrogen  +  iodine. 

In  accordance  with  our  present  views  on  affinity,  on  the  basis 
of  BerthoUet's,  and  Guldberg  and  Waage's  law  of  mass  action,  the 
amount  of  each  of  these  reactions  occurring  in  any  time  interval 
will  depend  on  the  actually  present  number  of  molecules  of  the 
substances  required  for  the  reaction  and  on  a  coefficient,  the  value 
of  which  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  reaction  and  the 
physical  conditions,  and  which  therefore  for  the  same  physical 
conditions  is  a  constant. 

If  M,  v,  w  are  the  active  masses  of  hydrogen,  iodine,  and 
hydriodic  acid  respectively,  and  c,  c'  the  velocity  coefficients  for 
the  formation  and  decomposition  of  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  evident 
that  the  equilibrium  equation  will  be  diflFerent  according  to  the 
molecular  formulation  of  the  reaction ;  that  for  Hj  + 1,  =  2HI,  it 
will  be 

CUV  =  c'w*, 

-  =constant    (i), 


whilst  for  H  + 1  =  HI,  it  will  be 

s=  constant (ii). 


CUV  ^cw, 
uv 
w 
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Experimental  measiiremeiits  made  in  various  investigations 
on  the  equilibriam  conditions  of  the  system  hydrogen,  iodine,  and 
hydriodic  ac\d\  are  in  good  agreement  with  the  requirements  of 
equation  (i),  and  therefore  indirectly  support  the  molecular 
complexity  of  hydrogen  and  iodine,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
formula  H,  +  Is »  2HI. 

(4)  The  application  of  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  according  to 
which   the   ratio  of  gaseous  densities   is  also  the  ratio  of  the 

molecular  weights,  leads  to  values  in  perfect  agree- 
Avogadro's  meut  with  those  obtained  bom  the  molecular  formulae 

iMds  to  moU'  chosen  on  chemical  grounds  (ante,  pp.  196  et  seq.), 
Seotioiir'^^fh  ^^  evidence  here  is  based  on  many  thousands  of 
******  h^!l^i«u  ^**  accumulated  mainly  though  not  solely  in  the 
grounds.  proviucc  of  carbou  compounds.     Where   examples 

are  so  abundant,  a  very  few  of  the  simplest  will 
serve  best  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  When  determined 
according  to  Avogadro's  law,  the  molecular  weight  of  benzene  is  78 
(Ha  =  2),  and  hence  if  the  atomic  weights  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  12  and  1  respectively,  the  molecular  formula  becomes  C.H4, 
which  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  of 
benzene  can  be  replaced  by  other  elements  or  groups  of  elements 
in  6,  and  not  more  than  6  stages.  The  molecular  weights  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  of  water  lead  to  the  formulae  HCl  and  H^O. 
which  represent  the  &cts  that  HCl  is  a  monobasic  acid,  and  that 
the  hydrogen  of  water  can  be  replaced  in  two  stages. 

*'Tbe  formula  H^O  has  the  advantage  [over  HO,  then  commonly  ii»ed]  of 
representing  a  fact  general  in  organic  chemistry,  namely  that  every  monatomic 
radicle  [i.e.  radicle  equivalent  to  1  atom  of  hydrogen]  has  two  oxides,  ooe 
representing  a  molecule  of  water  in  which  1  volume  or  atom  has  been  replaced 
by  the  equivalent  of  the  radicle,  the  other  representing  a  molecule  of  water 
in  which  both  volumes  or  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced. 

1  molecule  of 
water = 2  vols.  Oxides  of  the  radicle  ethyl 

0  0         =  ^  ^^^^  O  =  ^  ^^^ 

alcohol  ether. 

H  H  CjH^ 

*  Walker,  Introduction  to  Pkysieal  Chemistry,  1903  (p.  253).  Ostwald,  OutUnet 
of  General  Chemistry,  1890  (p.  308) ;  Lehrbueh,  vol.  n,  part  ii,  1896-1902  (p.  494). 
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Oxides  of  the  radicle  cLoeiyl 
H  C^,0  C,H,0 

o  o       «    ^  ^^^*  o         «       ^  ^^^ 

'^  acetic  acid  ~  acetic  anhydride 

H  H  CjHsO 

Oxides  of  the  radicle  potassium. 

H  K  K 

r\  r\         potassium  ri         potaasium 

"  ^      ^   hydrate  ^      "    oxide." 

H  H  K 

(Qerhardt,  Traite  de  Ckimie  Organiqtie,  iv,  p.  582.) 

(5)  The  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  elementary  mole- 
cules helps  us  to  account  simply  for  a  number  of  chemical 
phenomena. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  mixed  remain  uncombined;  the 
temperature  must  be  raised  before  the  reaction  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  water  occurs.  If  the  combination  con- 
demelr^uy  ^  sistcd  simply  in  the  coalescence  of  the  elementary 
lIccouDte*  for  particles,  it  would  not  be  very  obvious  why  it 
certain  chetn-  should  occur  at  One  temperature  and  not  at  another. 
(i)  combina-  ^"*  ^^  *^^  reaction  is  supposed  to  consist  of  two 
tion  of  H,  and  parts,  decomposition  of  the  elementary  molecules, 
and  combination  of  the  parts  of  these  molecules, 
the  effect  of  the  rise  of  temperature  might  be  to  facilitate  the 
first  of  these  reactions.  The  argument  is  not  invalidated  by  a 
refusal  to  believe  that  a  decomposition  actually  precedes  the 
combination;  it  is  enough  to  grant  that  the  attraction  between 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  atoms  is  reduced  to  a  degree  such  that 
the  attraction  between  the  component  parts  of  the  different 
molecules  is  sufficient  to  overcome  it. 

The  same  line  of  argument  may  be  followed  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  nascent  action.  This  is  a  name  given  to  all  those 
phenomena  in  which  a  substance  at  the  moment  of 
action.^***^*"*  i*8  liberation  from  compounds  performs  reactions  it  is 
incapable  of  in  its  ordinary  condition.  Thus  to  cite 
simple  and  well-known  cases :  Hydrogen  bubbled  through  has  no 
action  on  silver  chloride  suspended  in  a  liquid ;  hydrogen  evolved 
within  the  liquid,  in  contact  with  the  silver  chloride,  produces 
metallic  silver,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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Silver  chloride  +  molecular  hydrogen... no  change. 

(Zinc  +  sulphuric  acid  =  zinc  sulphate  +  hydrogen. 
[Silver  chloride  +  hydrogen  =  silver  +  hydb-ochloric  acid. 

Oxygen  bubbled  through  a  liquid  containing  lead  hydrate  in 
suspension  produces  no  effect;  oxygen  evolved  in  contact  with 
it  (by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  water)  changes  the  lead  hydrate  to 
lead  peroxide. 

Lead  hydrate  +  molecular  oxygen... no  change. 


(Chlorine  +  water  =  hydrochloric  acid  4-  oxygen. 
(Lead  hydrate  +  oxygen  =  lead  peroxide  +  hydrochloric 


acid. 


Of  such  nascent  hydrogen  and  oxygen  it  has  been  assumed 
that  they  are  liberated  in  the  atomic  state,  and  that  the  actions 
described  are  performed  before  the  atoms  have  coalesced  to  form 
molecules.  That  the  elements  do  not  produce  the  same  effect 
when  in  the  ordinary,  the  presumed  molecular  state,  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  here  also  a  decomposition  of  the 
complex  molecule*  must  accompany,  though  it  need  not  actuallv 
precede,  the  action  of  its  constituent  parts.  But  the  elements  at 
the  moment  of  liberation  firom  compounds  may  for  a  time,  however 
short,  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  atomic  and  not  in  the  molecular 
condition,  and  if  so,  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  required  in  the 
case  of  elements  in  the  molecular  state  becomes  unnecessary. 

*'A  binary  association  of  atoms  might  allow  us  also  to  aocount  to  » 
certain  extent  for  the  affinity  possessed  by  substances  in  the  nascent  state 
If  two  free  molecules  of  bromine  and  of  hydrogen,  BB'  and  HH',  are  brougbt 
together,  the  affinity  of  B  for  B'  and  of  H  for  H',  may  suffice  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  B  and  B'  with  H  and  H' ;  but  if  the  substances  present  are 
H  and  B,  these  two  which  have  no  affinity  to  overcome  will  be  able  to  combiD<' 
readily.  This  is  what  will  occur  when  the  hydrogen  is  in  the  nascent  stAte: 
that  is,  whenever  it  is  evolved  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  action  of  a  metal 
we  shall  have  the  equation 

HC1  +  M=C1M+H, 

and  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  a  reconstruction  of  a  binary  molecule  either 
by  combination  with  bromine  or  with  another  atom  of  hydrogen."  (LauwDt, 
Ann,  Chim,  Phtfs.,  1846.) 

*  The  asBumption  of  such  molecular  decomposition  is  however  not  essential  t.> 
the  explanation  of  nascent  action,  which  can  be  accounted  for  simply  by  a  conaiiief- 
ation  of  thermal  effects. 
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Brodie  has  brought  together  and  investigated  a  number  of 

cases  to  prove  that  "  the  particles  of  an  element  have  a  chemical 

affinity   for  each   other*."     Thus   in  cases  of  sub- 

bltwecn^pa?^     stitution  by  chlorine,  for  every   hydrogen   particle 

tide*    of    an     substituted  two  chlorine  particles  must  enter  into 

element.  * 

the  reaction. 

*'When  one  particle  of  chlorine  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  an  organic 
body,  another  particle  of  chlorine  is  thrown  into  an  opposite  chemical  condition, 
and  therefore  rendered  capable  of  combining  with  the  remaining  elements  of 
the  same.... 

[Solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  stable,  so  is  an  acid  solution  of  peroxide 
of  barium,]  but  together  they  are  both  decomposed, 

3ClH+2CrOs+3H055-CrjCl5+6HO+6055. 

I  regard  the  oxygen  itself  as  the  true  reducing  agent,  and  I  believe  that  one 
particle  of  oxygen  removes  the  other  from  combination,  in  the  same  sense  and 
for  the  same  reason  as  would  a  particle  of  hydrogen,  were  adnc  thrown  into 
the  acid  solution,  the  group  HOO  replacing  the  group  ZnOH  in  the  de- 
composition*." 

^  "  On  the  Condition  of  certain  Elements  at  the  Moment  of  Chemical  Change,*' 
London,  J.  Ckem.  Soc.,  4,  1852  (p.  194). 
*  In  Brodie's  formulae,  0  =  8. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

CANNIZZARO  AND  THE  APPLICATION  OF  AVOGADRaS 
HYPOTHESIS  TO  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  MOLECULAR 
AND  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

^*Da  in  der  Chemie  nur  tu  haUfigy  wnd  fast  gewohnkeitimiUiig 
Bypoihsien  fur  ThaUachen  angeMheUy  oder  wenigstens  wie  wlche 
gehjandhaht  werdefi,  itt  es  vor  aUem  fUfthigy  stch  d<zruber  Mar  m 
werden,  wo  in  der  Chemie  das  Oebiet  der  ThaUachen  aufkort  und 
das  der  Betrachtungen  und  Hypothesen  anftingty 

AvoGADRo's  work  met  with  no  appreciation  at  the  time  of  it« 
promulgation.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  to  elapse  before  its 
value  was  understood  and  before  it  began  to  be  used  legitimately 
and  systematically.  How  was  it  that  with  the  material  at  hand 
for  emerging  to  clearness  and  unity,  chemists  should  for  so  long 
have  put  up  with  vagueness  and  uncertainty  ?  And  what  was  it 
that  led  to  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  Avogadrian  hypothesis  ? 
To  give  a  clear  and  complete  answer  to  these  questions  would 
involve  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  history  of  the  science  between 
1811  and  1860.  No  more  can  be  attempted  here  than  a  short 
a<;count  of  the  nature  of  the  chief  obstacles  Avogadro's  hypothesis 
had  to  encounter,  and  of  how  these  were  overcome.  To  begin 
with,  what  was  the  position  in  1811  after  Avogadro's  paper  had 
been  published,  or  let  us  say  in  1814,  when  Ampere 
Position  of         ha^  added  his  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 

theory    of 

chemical  com-  problem  ?  We  have  Dalton's  hypothesis  concerning 
Sbx"  *"  "  the  combination  of  simple  numbers  of  elementarj* 
atoms  to  form  compound  atoms,  together  with  his 
arbitrary  rules  for  ascertaining  these  numbers.  We  have  Gay- 
Lussac's  law  of  the  simple  combining  volumes  of  gases,  which 
leads  of  necessity  to  the  assumption  of  equal  numbers  of  atoms  in 
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equal  volumes  of  elementary  and  compound  gases,  and  hence  to 
the  inference  that  whenever  the  volume  of  a  compound  gas  is 
greater  than  the  volume  of  one  of  its  constituents,  there  must 
occur  a  division  into  parts  of  the  elementary  atoms  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  greater  number  of  compound  atoms ;  a 
result  which  is  incompatible  with  Dalton's  fundamental  assump- 
tion of  the  indivisibility  of  the  elementary  atom.  We  have 
Avogadro  proposing  the  necessary  modification  which  the  Dal- 
tonian  hypothesis  evidently  required,  namely  that  of  the  complex 
nature  of  such  elementary  particles ;  two  kinds  of  ultimate  par- 
ticles are  assumed :  the  molecule,  beyond  which  physical  division 
cannot  proceed,  and  the  atom,  which  with  other  atoms — of  the 
same  kind  in  elements,  of  different  kinds  in  compounds — forms 
the  molecule,  and  which  is  not  further  divisible  either  physically 
or  chemically.  This  modification  is  sufficient  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties from  the  inference  which  follows  firom  the  combination  of 
the  Daltonian  hypothesis  of  atoms  with  the  experimental  law  of 
Gay-Lussac,  and  according  to  which  equal  volumes  of  gases, 
elementary  or  compound,  contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules — 
not  of  atoms — and  which  affords  a  means  of  directly  determining 
the  relative  weight  of  molecules— not  of  atoms. 

Turning  to  the  reasons  for  the  neglect  of  Avogadro's  hjrpo- 

thesis  by  his  own  and  the  next  generation  of  chemists,  it  is  safe 

to  name  as  the  chief  of  these  its  then  very  limited 

Reasons  for       applicability.     The  number  of  gaseous  and  crasifiable 

neglect    of  ^l  ^  ,  ,  x-       i  u 

AvoKsdro's  substauccs   then  known  was   comparatively  small ; 

^**i!ppiic«biiil  organic  chemistry,  which  supplies  the  greatest  num- 
im  ^""^r^of  ^^  ^^  these,  was  only  beginning  to  be  worked  at  to 
stomic  weight  any  degree.  The  problem  then  most  pressing  was 
tions.  that  of  the  detennination,  not  of  relative  molecular 

weights  but  of  relative  atomic  weights,  i.e.  the  col- 
lection of  reliable  data  concerning  the  fundamental  magnitudes 
forming  all  the  different  compounds,  of  which  but  few  were  volatile. 
The  name  most  prominently  associated  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  gigantic  piece  of  work  is  that  of  Berzelius.     We  have 

seen  before  how  eagerly  he  welcomed  Dalton  s  dis- 
ftom!c"weicht  covery  of  the  law  of  multiple  ratios,  how  he  pro- 
determina-  ccodcd  to  accumulate  experimental  data  in  proof  of 

tions.  .11  •  -I      1  "I  •  r 

it,  how  he  at  once  appreciated  the  vast  beanngs  of 
the  Daltonian  h)T)othesis  and  saw  its  application  to  the  law  of 
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equivalent  ratios.  From  this  time  onwards  through  nearly  thirty 
years  he  worked  at  the  determination  of  the  relative  atomic 
weights,  that  is  of  the  quantities  which  the  Daltonian  hypothesis 
had  made  into  the  fundamental  units  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 
And  in  1845,  when  himself  reviewing  his  work  in  this  department, 
he  tells  us : 

"  I  resolved  to  make  the  analysis  of  a  number  of  salts  whereby  that  of 
others  might  become  superfluous....!  soon  convinced  myself  by  new  experi- 
ments that  Dalton's  numbers  were  wanting  in  that  accuracy  which  wa:^ 
requisite  for  the  practical  application  of  his  theory....!  recognised  that  if  the 
newly-arisen  light  waa  to  spread,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  the  atomic  weights  of  all  elementary  substances,  and 
l)articularly  those  of  the  more  common  ones.  Without  such  work,  no  day 
would  follow  the  dawn.  This  was  therefore  the  most  important  object  of 
chemical  investigation  at  the  time,  and  !  devoted  myself  to  it  with  unresting 
labour.... After  work  extending  over  ten  years...!  was  able  in  1818  to  publi^ih 
a  table  which  contained  the  atomic  weights,  as  calculated  from  my  experiments, 
of  about  2000  simple  and  compound  substances."    {Lehrhuch.) 

Berzelius,  who,  following  up  the  idea  of  Dalton,  devised  the 
system  of  symbolic  notation  {ante,  p.  194)  still  in  use,  was  able 
to  represent  the  composition  of  the  ultimate  particles  by  a  formula 
giving  the  names  of  the  constituent  elements,  the  number  of 
atoms  of  each  present,  and  the  weight  of  each  of  these  atoms 
relatively  to  a  standard  atom.  How  did  he  arrive 
muue.*criteria  at  thesc  formulae?  The  problem  may  here  again 
for  their  seiec-  ^^  stated  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  put  once 
before.  If  two  elements  A  and  B  combine  to  form 
a  compound  C,  if  m  and  n  are  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  A  and  B 
entering  into  the  composition  of  1  atom  of  (7,  a  and  h  the  ^^eight^^ 
of  these  atoms,  and  p  and  q  the  experimentally  found  ratio  of  the 
quantities  of  A  and  B  which  combine,  we  wish  from  the  relation 
ma  :  nb=p  :  q  to  determine  the  values  of  m  and  n  and  of  a  :  6, 

Berzelius  recognised  the  insufficiency  and  arbitrariness  of  Dal- 
ton's rules  for  the  fixing  of  the  values  of  m  and  n,  and  raised  special 
objection  to  the  assumption  that  if  one  compound  only  is  known 
to  exist,  that  must  be  the  one  in  which  m  =  n  =  1.  Yet  he  used 
these  rules,  supplemented  by  some  of  his  own,  whereby  he  of 
m  and  n  fixed  couTSC  altered  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  method. 
by  rules  »imi-      But  whilc  allowing  himself  to  be  helped  bv   such 

lar  to  Dalton's,  i        i  u  ^    i        i  i    i  i  ,  "^ 

and  according  rulcs  he  woulci  uot  be  bouud  by  them,  but  checked 
loiu°mes!"*"*       ^^^  results  they  yielded  at  every  step,  comparing 
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them  with  those  arrived  at  by  other  methods.  Such  another 
method  was  the  application  of  Qay-Lussac's  law  of  combining 
volumes,  towards  which  for  reasons  to  be  dealt  with  presently 
he  took  a  somewhat  strange  attitude,  admitting  as  he  did 
the  equality  of  the  number  of  constituent  particles  in  elemen- 
tary gases,  whilst  denying  the  same  for  compound  gases.  But 
using  this  law  to  the  extent  that  he  did,  the  result  was  that  in 
the  case  of  combination  between  gaseous  substances  the  ratio 
m  :  n,  that  of  the  number  of  atoms  uniting,  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  combining  volumes;  hence  from  the  fact  that  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen  with  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  the  inference  follows 
that  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one  atom  of  nitrogen.  The  relations 
between  atomic  weight  and  heat-capacity,  and  between  crystalline 
form  and  chemical  composition  which  bear  the  names  of  Dulong 

and  Petit's  law  of  atomic  heat,  and  Mitscherlich's 
illlkd'crysuaiine  ^^^  of  isomorphisui,  and  which  will  be  dealt  with  in 
^^'^tihi  "atomic  ^^®  ^^^  subsequcut  chapters,  supplied  him  after 
weight  and  1819  with  Valuable  aid  for  settling  atomic  weights 
ch'^icai*  con-  and  formulae.  But  all  these  methods  he  used 
jiiamoSSt.  subject  to  the  general  principle  that  the  formula 

given  to  a  compound  should  indicate  its  chemical 
behaviour,  and  especially  that  substances  similar  in  their  properties 
should  be  represented  by  similar  formulae. 

The  study  of  the  oxides  supplied  him  with  the  largest  number 
of  his  data.  In  the  table  of  1818,  having  ascertained  experi- 
mentally that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  same 
amount  of  iron  in  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds  respectively  is 
2  :  3,  and  appl3ang  the  principle  of  "  greatest  simplicity,"  he 
assigned  to  these  oxides  the  formulae  FeOg,  FeO,.  The  chemical 
similarity  of  ferric  compounds  with  those  of  chromium  led  to  the 
formula  CrO,  for  the  basic  oxide  of  chromium ;  while  strong  bases, 
such  as  the  oxides  of  zinc,  manganese,  etc.,  were  formulated  on  the 
type  of  ferrous  oxide  (ZnOa,  MnOa,  etc.),  and  hence  all  these 
metals  were  given  atomic  weights  twice  as  great  as  those  now 
accepted.  But  Berzelius  himself  in  a  table  published  in  1826 
halved  the  values,  and  his  argument  in  justification  of  the  change 
made  is  so  important  an  exposition  of  his  method  as  to  justify 
quotation. 
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"  It  is  known  that  the  oxide  of  chromium  contains  three  atoms  of  oxygen. 
Chromic  acid  for  the  same  number  of  chromium  atoms  contains  twice  as 

much  oxygen,  which  would  be  six  atoms ;  but  in  its  neutral 
Berzelius'  galts  chromic  acid  neutralises  an  amount  of  a  base  containing 

halving  ^n  1896  One- third  as  much  oxygen  as  it  contains  itself,  a  relation 
most  of  the  at-  found  to  hold  in  the  case  of  all  acids  with  three  atoms  of 
siven  To^^^th"  oxygen*  {e.g.  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates).  In  order  to 
metals  in  x8x8.      harmonise  the  multiple   relation   between    the  amount   of 

oxygen  in  the  oxide  and  in  the  acid,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  acid  contains  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  atom  of  chromium,  and  the 
oxide  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  two  of  chromium.  Isomorphous  with  the 
oxide  of  chromium  are  those  of  manganese,  iron  and  aluminium ;  these  also 
we  know  to  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  must  represent 
them  as  containing  two  atoms  of  the  radicle.  But  if  the  ferric  oxide  consists 
of  2Fe+30,  the  ferrous  oxide  is  Fe+0,  and  the  whole  series  of  oxides 
isomorphous  with  it  contains  one  atom  of  the  radicle  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.^ 

He  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  cobalt  and  silver  the  law 
of  specific  heat  justifies  the  change  made*. 

*' Acting  on  this  decision,  I  have  assigned  atomic  weights  to  a  large 
number  of  elements,  such  that  the  stronger  basic  oxide  is  composed  of  one 
atom  of  the  radicle  and  one  of  oxygen.... To  light  upon  what  is  true  is  a 
matter  of  luck,  the  full  value  of  which  is  however  only  realised  when  we  can 
prove  that  what  we  have  found  is  true.  Unfortunately,  in  these  matters  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  is  as  yet  at  so  low  a  level  that  all  we  can  do  is  Xa> 
follow  along  the  lines  of  greatest  probability."    {Jahresbericht,  182a) 

It  will  be  seen  that  Berzelius  used  the  term  "  atomic  weight " 
for  elements  and  compounds  alike,  and  that  the  compounds  con- 
sidered are  non- volatile  oxides  to  which  Avogadro's  hypothesis  is 
not  applicable. 

But  Berzelius  does  not  and  cannot  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
division  of  elementary  atoms,  and  hence  his  strange  attitude 
towards  the  inference  from  Gay-Lussac*s  law  of 
themticAi  °"  volumes.  The  cause  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  his 
SS"admft***di-  ii^l>ility  to  reconcile  the  splitting  up  of  the  ulti- 
visibiiity  of  mate  particlcs  of  elementary  substances  when  they 
el*  men"  In  form  a  binary  compound,  with  his  theoretical  views 
chalTge''  concerning   the   nature   of   chemical    action.      The 

theory  known  in  the  history  of  the  science  by  the 

1  For  the  manner  in  which  this  relation  had  been  experimentally  determined  in 
the  case  of  lead  oxide  and  lead  sulphate,  Bee  ante,  p.  182. 

3  The  value  used  for  the  specific  heat  of  cobalt  was  erroneous  owing  to  tiie 
impurity  of  the  Hpeoimen,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  was  subsequenUy  again 
halved,  making  its  oxide  AgsO. 
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name  of  the  "dualistic  system"  maintains  that  eveiy  compound 
substance  is  made  up  of  two  parts  oppositely  electrically  charged, 
and  that  all  chemical  combination  consists  in  the  coalescence  of 
two  such  parts,  which  may  themselves  be  elementary  or  compound, 
but  which  must  always  be  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  this 
charge,  thus: 

Fe  +  O  =  FeO  which  still  retains  a  positive  charge. 

+ 

S  +  0,  =  SO,  which  still  retains  a  negative  charge. 

Fto  +  s6,  =  FeS04,  etc. 

(BaO)  (NA)  +  (kIo)  (SO,)  =  (BaO)  (SO,)  +  (kJ))  (NA). 

The  strictly  dualistic  view  is  incompatible  with  a  reaction  such  as 

2H,  +  0,  =  H20  +  HA 

because,  according  to  theory,  the  compound  nature  of  the  oxygen 
could  only  be  due  to  a  different  electrical  charge  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  00,  which  is  not  in  agreement  with  its  elementary 
nature  and  with  the  identity  of  the  two  water  particles  formed 
from  it.  Hence  Berzelius  retains  Dalton's  original 
Equality  of        yicw  of  the  absoluto  indivisibility  of  the  ultimate 

number  of  con-  '' 

stituent  fMuti-  particles  of  elements.  There  can  be  no  maimer  of 
vJuimes  *of"*  doubt  that  in  accepting  a  view  of  the  simple  con- 
fd*fi«t'to*^I  stitution  of  elementary  gases  which  he  denied  to  the 
ments,  then  to  compouuds,  a  distinction  for  which  there  was  no 
«Me™  ground,   considering   the   identity   of    the    gaseous 

laws  for  elements  and  compounds,  he  was  gravely 
inconsistent. 

But  even  amongst  elementary  gases  he  was  led  before  long  to 
make  another  arbitrary  distinction,  admitting  the  equality  of  the 
number  of  constituent  atoms  in  equal  volumes  for  the  so-called 
permanent  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  den)ring  it 
for  all  others.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  results  of 
Dumas'  work  on  vapour  densities. 

J.   B.  Dumas*  (1800-1884)  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Memoir  on 

1  The  whole  of  his  soientifio  work  was  carried  out  in  Paris,  where  he  made  his 
mark  in  all  departments  of  chemistry,  pure  and  applied.  The  discovery  of  the 
relations  in  organic  chemistry  included  under  the  name  of  substitution  is  the  most 
prominent  among  a  number  of  important  results. 
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some  points  of  the  atomistic  theory^"  had  set  himself  a  startlingly 
ambitious  task : 

"  The  object  of  these  researches  is  to  replace  by  definite  conceptions  the 
arbitrary  data  on  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  atomic  theory  is  based/' 

His  appreciation  of  the  situation  given  a  few  years  later  is 
correct  and  much  to  the  point. 

'*  Though  it  is  quite  easy  to  establish  the  ratio  in  which  elements  combine, 

it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  number  of  atoms  which  enter  iot<> 

each  of  these  combinations.     Berzelius  in   his  treatise  on 

Dumas   on  chemical  proportions,  which  marks  so  important  an  epoch  in 

uncertainty  j^^e  history   of   the  science... was  the  first  to   attack  this 

in     atomic  ..^      ,,       "^  , ,  _  „  __.  , 

weiffht  de-  difficult  problem  m  its  full  scope.     Without  any  rules  to 

terminations.        guide,   he   fixed    by   intuition   the  atomic  weight   of  each 

substance,  and  usually  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  br 

analogies  which  subsequent  experience  has  only  tended  to  confirm.    Bui 

chemists  have  always  wished  that  this  arbitrary  method,  so  successfully  used 

by  Berzelius,  might  be  supplanted  by  something  more  fixed,  more  aoces^ible 

to  all  kinds  of  intellect,  and  less  subject  to  the  capricious  modifications  of 

each  writer."    {Ann.  chim.  phys.,  50,  1832,  p.  170.) 

This  certainty,  the  absence  of  which  Berzelius  himself  so  fully 
and  clearly  realised,  Dumas  sees  in  the  acceptance  of  AvogadnVs 
and  Ampere's  work.  He  wishes  to  make  the  equality  of  thi- 
number  of  the  constituent  particles  in  equal  volumes  of  gases  the 
basis  of  atomic  weight  determinations.  He  seems  to  recognist- 
fully  the  diflSculty  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  number  ot 
atoms  constituting  elementary  molecules,  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  supplementing  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  determination 
of  the  gaseous  densities  of  the  elements  by  the  investigation  of 
the  amount  of  splitting  up  that  these  must  be  supposed  to  underf?> 
on  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  compound. 

^'  We  are  obliged  to  look  upon  the  molecules  of  elementary  gases  as  ca])able 
of  further  division,  a  separation  which  occurs  at  the  moment  of  combination 

and  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  compound  formed. ... 
aboii?*findin«  When  thus  considered,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  state 
complexity  of  of  the  science  the  determination  of  the  true  atomic  weight* 
elementary  ^f  gages  or  vapours  offers  insurmountable  obstacles.     Indeed 

molecule.  if  the  molecules  of  elements  on  passing  into  the  gajseous  sUiV 

still  remain  clustered  in  certain  numbers,  we  may  oompait 
these  substances  under  conditions  such  that  they  contain  the  same  numlier 
of  such  clusters,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowleii? 

'  Ann.  chim.phys.,  Paris,  33,  1826  (p.  337). 
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to  asoertaiii  the  Dumber  of  the  elementary  molecules  contained  in  each 
of  theee." 

He  thinks  that  the  determination  of  the  density  of  vapours 

and  gases,  elementary  as  well  as  compound,  is  required  to  throw 

light  on  the  composition  of  the  elementary  molecule. 

Dumas    erro-     g^i^  Jiig  practice  did  not  a^ree  with  his  theory:  he 

neously     sup-  *  .  "         ,  •' 

poses  stomic  as  well  as  all  his  contemporaries  argued  from  the 
Ksafoi^  ^.  premise  that  the  vapour  densities  of  elements  are 
"to"* rdcmsf*  proportional  not  only  to  their  molecular  weights  but 
to  densities.  also  to  their  atomic  weights,  which  of  course  involved 
the  unwarranted  assumption  that  all  elementary 
gaseous  molecules  are  composed  of  the  same  number  of  atoms, 
i.e.  of  two.     Hence  it  would  follow: 

molecular  weight  of  A     gaaeoua  (or  vapour)  density  of  A  ^ 
molecular  weight  of  B    gaseous  (or  vapour)  density  of  B ' 

and  (^  the  molecular  weight  is  always  ==  2 .  atomic  weight 

atomic  weight  of  A  _  density  A 
atomic  weight  of  ^"density  B* 

atomic  weight  of  J9  .«  '^      *        t  %  » 

®     — s  specific  gravity  of  gas  (or  vapour)  ^(H.i)- 


atomic  weight  of  hydrogen' 

Dumas  by  the  application  of  a  method  devised  by  himself  for 
the  determination  of  vapour  densities  of  substances  volatile  at 
high  temperatures  only,  obtained  data  which  were  partly  corrobo- 
rated, partly  extended  by  Mitscherlich,  and  which,  together  with 
the  atomic  weights  deduced  from  them  on  the  erroneous  inference 
of  direct  proportionality  between  vapour  density  and  atomic 
weight,  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  338.  D  indicates  the 
values  due  to  Dumas,  M  those  afterwards  determined  by  Mitscher- 
lich. The  two  last  columns,  which  have  been  added  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  contain  the  corresponding  "chemical"  results  of 
BerzeUus.     Obviously  Dumas'  values  here  lead  to  atomic  weights 

quite  incompatible  with  the  chemical  relations  exist- 
Discrepancy  ing^  and  with  the  results  arrived  at  by  other  physical 
Dumas'  and  methods,  e.g.  with  the  value  for  mercury  obtained 
^mic^weishts.     by  the  spccific  heat  method  {post,  chap.  xiv).     Ber- 

zelius'  refusal  to  accept  the  atomic  weights  of  Dumas 
F.  22 
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was  legitimate,  and  has  been  justified  by  all  that  has  happened 
since*. 

These  results,  together  with  Dumas'  loose  way  of  using  the 
terms  atom  and  half-atom,  provoked,  not  unduly,  the  severe  criti- 
cism of  Berzelius  that: 

*'  Till  now  it  has  been  usual  to  discard  a  hypothesis  as  soon  as  it  leads  to 
absurdities,  but  to  some  modern  investigators  this  course  seems  too  incon- 
venient." 

Hence  a  gallant  attempt  to  rescue  Avogadro's  hjrpothesis  was 
unsuccessfiil,  and  indeed  led  to  contradictions  calculated  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  cause  advocated;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  con- 
sidering the  complex  and  involved  nature  of  Berzelius'  arguments 
in  choosing  the  values  for  atomic  weights,  and  the  failure  of  Dumas' 
attempt  "to  replace  the  arbitrary  data  by  definite  conceptions," 

the  desire  to  do  without  any  such  hypothetical 
^"l^' the^hypo-  quantities  should  in  many  quarters  have  been  strong. 
weJihto'**'"''''  As  fer  back  as  1814  Wollaston*,  already  dissatisfied 
woUaston's         with  Daltou's  arbitrary  rules,  had  proposed  to  discard 

the  hypothetical  conception  of  atomic  weights,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  the  empirically  determined  combining  propor- 
tions, by  him  termed  equivalents. 

"According  to  Mr  Dalton's  theory,  by  which  these  facts"  \i,e.  Richter's 
law  of  permanent  proportions  and  Dalton's  law  of  multiple  proportions]  "  are 
best  explained,  chemical  union  in  the  state  of  neutralisation  takes  place 
between  single  atoms  of  the  substances  combined ;  and  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  redundance  of  either  ingredient,  then  two  or  more  atoms  of  this  kind  are 
united  to  only  one  of  the  other.  According  to  this  view,  when  we  estimate 
the  relative  weights  of  equivalents,  Mr  Dalton  conceives  that  we  are 
estimating  the  aggregate  weights  of  a  given  number  of  atoms,  and  con- 
sequently the  proportion  which  the  ultimate  single  atoms  bear  to  each  other. 
But  since  it  is  impossible  in  several  instances,  where  only  two  combinations 
of  the  same  ingredients  are  known,  to  discover  which  of  the  two  compounds 
is  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  pair  of  single  atoms,  and  since  the  decision 
of  these  questions  is  purely  theoretical,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  table  adapted  to  most  practical  purposes,  I  have  not  been 
desirous  of  warping  my  numbers  according  to  an  atomic  theory,  but  have 
endeavoured  to  make  practical  convenience  my  sole  guide.'' 

1  Gaadin  in  a  paper  pablished  in  18S3  had  recogniBod  that  Dumas'  vapour 
density  determinations  lead  to  the  inference  that  whilst  the  moleoules  of  bromine 
and  iodine,  like  those  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine,  are  diatomic, 
the  molecule  of  mercury  is  monatomic,  and  that  of  sulphur  bexatomic. 

3  *'A  Synoptic  Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents/*  London,  Phil.  Trant.  R.  Soe,, 
104.    18U  (p.  1). 

22—2 
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The  fact  that  more  than  one  equivalent  number  exists  for 
elements  uniting  in  various  ratios  must  have  been  very  clear  to 
the  man  who  had  himself  been  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,  but  beyond  sajring : 

'*  I  have  considered  the  doctrine  of  simple  multiples,  on  which  that  of 
atoms  is  founded,  merely  as  a  valuable  assistant  in  determining,  by  simple 
division,  the  amount  of  those  quantities  that  are  liable  to  such  definite 
deviations  from  the  original  law  of  Richter," 

WoUaston  pays  no  attention  to  this  matter  and  ignores  the 
difficulty  which  arises  in  deciding  between  these  possible  multiples 
of  the  equivalents. 

L.  Qmeb'n,  the  author  of  the  most  popular  text-book  of  the 
time',  made  himself  in  Germany  the  exponent  of  similar  views. 

'*A11  speculations  upon  relative  atomic  values  were  to  be  banished,  and 
only  the  most  sober  possible  formulation  of  chemical  compounds  attempted. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  reaction  was  the  halving  of  a 
eqafvluentt.         1*^8®  number  of  the  atomic  weights  which  Berzellus  had 

introduced  into  the  science.  In  place  of  the  values  assumed 
by  him  for  carbon,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  most  of  the  metals,  other  values  only 
half  as  great  were  taken  ;  these  equivalents  were:  C=6,  0«*8,  S»16,  Ca=2Q. 
Mg= 12,  and  so  on.*'    (E.  v.  Meyer,  Hietory  of  Chemistry,) 

What  was  it  that  brought  about  the  return  to  atomic  weights  1 
Organic  chemistry  had  accumulated  the  material  adequate  to 
serve  as  an  empirical  basis  for  Avogadro's  hjrpothesis.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  formulae  chosen  on  purely 

chemical  grounds  as  best  representing  the  nature  of 
Return  to  a  substauce,  stand  for  quantities  which  in  the  gaseous 

weiffhto.  Lau-  State  occupy  equal  volumes.  Avogadro*s  law  could 
hardt?"      ^^'     therefore  be  looked  upon  as  arrived  at  inductively, 

and  its  deductive  application  seemed  legitimate. 
Formulae  when  altered  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  law,  that  is  so  as  to  represent  quantities  which  in  the  gaseous 
state  occupy  a  standard  volume,  when  judged  by  the  supreme  test 
of  chemical  suitability  were  not  found  wanting.  Two  names  are 
most  prominently  associated  with  the  work  of  establishing  the 
Distinction  molecular   theory,  those  of  Laurent  (1807 — 1853)* 

between  atom,  and  Gerhardt  (1816 — 1856)'.  Laurent  clearly  dis- 
cquivaie*nt.  tiuguishcd  botweeu  atom,  molecule,  and  equivalent, 

1  Haiidbuch  der  Chemie,  1817 ;  4th  edition,  1848 ;  English  translation  of  4th  ed. 
1848—72.  =*  Ante,  p.  194. 

'  Pupil  of  Liebig,  for  some  time  Professor  at  Montpellier,  and  at  the  end  of  hi^ 
life  Professor  at  Strassburg. 
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and  'Aimished  those  admirably  concise  definitions  of  these  quantities 
which  are  still  current,  and  which  until  lately  it  was  usual  to  meet 
— where  most  certainly  they  were  quite  out  of  place — on  the  first 
page  of  elementary  text-books  of  chemistry. 

"  The  atom  of  M.  Qerhardt  represents  the  Bmallest  quantity  of  a  simple 
body  which  can  exist  in  a  combination ;  my  molecule  represents  the  smallest 
quantity  of  a  simple  body  which  must  be  employed  to  perform  a  chemical 
reaction  1."    (Laurent,  1846.) 

*' According  to  our  views,  the  conoeption  of  equivalent  implies  that  of 
similarity  of  function ;  it  is  known  that  the  same  element  can  play  the  part 
of  one  or  other  of  several  very  different  elements,  and  it  may  happen  that  to 
each  of  these  different  functions  corresponds  a  different  weight  of  the  first 
element"     (Gerhardt,  1849.) 

As  far  back  as  1842,  at  the  time  when  he  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  clearness  in  the  distinction  between  "  equivalent "  and  "  atomic 

weight,"  Gerhardt'  had  doubled  the  equivalents  of 
Gerhardt  re-  carbouic  acid  and  of  water,  and  in  1843  he  followed 
seiius*  atomic  this  up  by  doubling  the  values  of  the  symbol  weights 
oT  c!*  andt.       ^sed  by  French  chemists  (H  =  05,  O  =  8,  C  =  6,  etc.), 

making  them  thereby  identical  with  Berzelius' 
atomic  weights.  The  reasons  for  this  change  were  derived  from 
the  study  of  chemical  reactions.  He  found  that  the  amounts  of 
water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sulphurous  acid  evolved  in  the 
interactions  between  the  quantities  of  organic  compounds  repre- 
sented by  the  formulae  assigned  to  them  on  chemical  grounds, 
were  always  two  (or  multiples  of  two)  equivalent  weight43  of 

HaO,  CO,,  SO,,  when  H«0-5,  0  =  8,  C  =  6,  S  =  16. 

^'  In  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  we  never  meet  with  cases  in 
which  CO,,  CgOj,  CjHio  separate....  Whenever  water  is  split  off  or  added  in  a 
reaction,  the  quantity  is  always  H4O2  or  a  multiple  of  this." 

The  following  few  examples  are  taken  from  the  very  large 
number  of  reactions  which  Gerhardt  quotes  in  support  of  the 
above  statements: 

Benzoic  acid  =  carbonic  acid  +  benzene. 
Ci4Hu04  C,04  CjjHja 

Salicylic  acid  =  carbonic  acid  +  phenol. 

OuHuOj  Cj04  CiaHx20a 

1  This  definition  of  moleonle  has  heen  severely  oritioised  by  Lothar  Meyer,  who 
oallB  it  inaccurate  and  insufficient.     (Modem  Tkeoriee  of  Chemittry,  188S,  p.  1*2.) 
>  J,  Prakt.  Ckem.,  Leipzig,  27, 1842  (p.  439);  30,  1843  (p.  1). 
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Grape  sugar  =  carbonic  acid  +  alcohol. 
C,.H«0^  4CA  4C,H„0. 

Acid  oxalate  of  ammonia  =  oxamic  acid  +  water. 
CAOa.N,!!.  QHA.NA    HA 

Glycerine  +  water  =  formic  acid  +  acetic  acid  +  hydrogen- 
C,H„0,       HA        CaHA  CAO^  H, 

*'M.  Gerhardt  has  observed  that  in  aUnoet  all  the  reactions  of  oiganic 
chemistry,  H4O2,  C2O,,  Cj04,  H4S2,  8,04,  SjOj,  or  multiples  of  these  are  used; 
whence  he  concludes  that  these  formulae  should  represent  the  equivalents  (it 
would  be  better  to  say  the  molecules)  of  oxygen,  water,  etc."    (Laurent^  18460 

Obviously  the  formulae  thereby  became  unnecessarily  complex, 
but  if  the  atomic  weights  of  the  constituent  elements  were  doubled. 
HjO,  CO,  COj,  H^,  SO2,  SO,  are  the  quantities  which  in  con- 
formity with  the  arguments  given  above,  represent  the  molecules. 
This  change  in  atomic  weight  leads  to  a  change  in  the  fonnula  for 
water  from  HO  (then  commonly  used  in  accordance  with  Gmelin's 
equivalents,  H  =  1,  0  =  8)  to  HjO,  and  also  to  the  halving  of  a 
large  number  of  complicated  organic  formulae,  the  remnant  of  a 
clumsy  notation  forced  on  the  chemical  world  in  subjection  to 
Berzelius'  dualistic  theory  {ante^  p.  335).  Gerhardt  justifies  these 
innovations,  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  new  formulae 
represent  quantities  which  in  the  gaseous  state  occupy  the  same 
volume. 

**I  represent  the  molecule  of  water  by  OH,  making  H  =  l  and  0  =  16w 

There  are  two  points  to  consider  in  this  notation  OH^ :  the 

ChmnKes    In        g^g^  relates  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  thereby 

molecular  .         ^  .  ,        ,       -        ,  ^l  j       1   x  , 

formulae  due        assigned  to  one  molecule  of  water  ;  the  second  relates  to  the 

to  doubling  molecular  weight  of  the  compounds  derived  from  water  by 
weiffhtoof  o,  the  substitution  of  another  radicle  for  the  radicle  hydrogen.'' 
C.  and  S.  {TraiUde  Chimie  Organique,  4,  1856,  pp.  682  et  $eq.) 

Concerning  the  first  point,  Gerhardt  advocates  the  acceptauce 

of  the  formula  OH,  on  the  ground  that  the  hydrogen 

oShartVa"  ^^     ^^  watcr  Can  be  replaced  in  two  successive  stages, 

molecular  for-     giving  riso  to  the  hydroxidc  and  oxide  respectively. 

The  argument  in  the  original  form  has  been  quoted 

already  (ante,  p.  326). 

"  The  second  point  in  which  my  notation  differs  fundamentally  fh>in  an j 
used  before,  is  that  with  OH,  for  the  unit  molecule,  I  admit  that  in  the  case 
of  a  number  of  substances  the  molecule,  i.e.  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
the  substance  which  can  take  part  in  a  reaction,  weighs  only  half  the  amount 
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usually  aasigned  to  it.  In  my  opinion  the  molecule  of  alcohol  is  CgH^O,  the 
molecule  of  acetic  acid  is  C,H402  and  not  C4Hg04 ;  if  the  molecule  of  water  is 
OH  2,  the  formulae  for  a  great  number  of  substances  must  be  halved  in  order 
that  they  may  be  correct. 

I  shall  be  asked  to  prove  why,  if  the  molecule  of  water  is  represented  by 
OHj,  it  should  be  necessary  to  halve  so  many  formulae,  particularly  those  of 
the  alcohols,  aldehydes,  hydrocarbons,  and  of  a  great  number  of  acids  and 
their  saJta.^  The  proofs  rest  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  these 
substances.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples :  When  we  study  and 
compare  the  composition  of  equal  gaseous  volumes  of  volatile  substances 
derived  from  organic  and  mineral  acids,  especially  their  neutral  ethers  and 
their  chlorides,  the  quantities  under  consideration  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  by  which  I  represent  the  molecules  of  these  acids.    Thus : 

rso 

A  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid=SHj04=02]  „  * 

rc  H  o 

A  molecule  of  acetic  acid  «  C^^fi^ ""  ^  1  tt    ^ 

(SO 


methyl  acetate       =  ^  i  i 


CjHjO 
CH3 


„  „  „        „      „   sulphuryl chloride =013. SO, 

„  „         „        „      „  acetyl  chloride       ssCl.CjHjO. 

The  whole  question  of  polybasic  acids  is  involved  in  the  necessity  of  halving 
the  formula  of  acetic  acid."    {Ibid.) 

Qerhardt  also  points  out  how  a  comparative  study  of  other 
physical  properties  (boiling  point,  specific  volume)  supports  his 
choice  of  molecular  formulae. 

Qerhardt  and  Laurent  when  justifying  their  notation,  of  which 

they  say  that  "it   represents  like   substances  in  like  manner" 

enunciate  a  general  principle  to  guide  chemists  in 

dpif  in  choice     ^^^  framing  of  formulae  and  the  choice  of  atomic 

motecular  for- 
mulae. "  Since  it  is  our  object  to  discover  the  weight  of  particles, 

we  shall  consider  that  we  have  attained  it  if  for  each  sub- 
stance, simple  or  compound,  we  find  a  proportional  number  concordant  with 
the  form,  the  volume,  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance;  and  if  this 
number  allows  us  to  represent  in  a  very  simple  maimer  the  reactions  and  the 
formulae....  Finally  we  wish  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  chemists,  who 
must  decide  in  each  case  whether  our  method  is  correct  or  not."  (Laurent, 
Ann.  Chim,  Phy%.,  Paris,  (3),  18,  1846,  p.  266.) 

^  The  oommon  volume  is  called  2  volumes  beoauae  it  la  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  H,,  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  soundneae  of  these  views, 
which  recommend  the  choice  of  such  atomic  weights  as  are   in 

agreement  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
Qerhmrdfs  isomorphism  (j>08t,  chap.  xv),  the  law  of  Avogadro, 

followed.  Con-  often  referred  to  as  the  law  of  volumes,  and  the  law 
vera^ty  prevail,     of  heat  Capacity  {post,  chap,  xiv),  and  which  above 

everything  are  chemically  adequate.  But  apparently 
the  chemical  public  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  change.  In  his  great 
text-book  on  organic  chemistry,  the  publication  of  which  was 
begun  in  1863,  Gerhardt  retained  Gmelin's  equivalent-weight 
notation.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  in  private  conversation 
that  unless  he  had  done  so  no  one  would  have  bought  the  work ; 
in  the  introduction  to  the  book  the  matter  is  put  more  formally : 

'^  I  have  even  sacrificed  my  notation,  retaining  the  old  formulae  the  better 
to  show  by  example  how  irrational  they  are,  and  leaving  to  time  the  con- 
summation of  a  reform  which  chemists  have  not  yet  adopted." 

Confusion  continued  to  reign  for  some  time  longer.  The 
terms  equivalent,  atomic  weight,  molecular  weight  were  used  and 
abused  in  every  conceivable  sense;  sometimes  even  employed  as 
synonjrmous.  Lothar  Meyer  in  his  note  to  a  German  reprint  of 
Cannizzaro's  paper  to  which  reference  will  presently  be  nuide,  tells 
how  about  the  middle  of  the  century  HO  might  have  stood  for 
water  or  hydrogen  peroxide,  CaH4  for  marsh  gas  or  ethylene,  and 
how  ill  certain  text-books*  a  whole  page  was  covered  by  the 
different  formulae  assigned  to  and  used  for  acetic  acid. 

In  1860,  in  response  to  the  wish  for  agreement  on  the  subject 

of  the  formulae  used  and  the  values  assigned  to  the  different 

symbols,   a  congress    met   at   Karlsruhe,  and    was 

in°x£?to  pro^     attended  by   all   the  great  chemists   of   the    day. 

mote  Agrtt'       Lothar  Meyer,  the  author  of  "  Modem  Theories  of 

ment  in  sym-        /->,  .  .     . 

bois  and  for-  Chemistry,"  that  most  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
atomic  and  molecular  theory,  then  a  young  Pn'txrt- 
docent,  was  present,  and  in  the  note  above-mentioned  he  tells  us 
that  at  the  congress  nothing  definite  was  achieved,  but  that  at  its 
close  copies  were  distributed  of  a  paper  by  Cannizzaro'  published 

1  Kekal^,  in  his  Lehrhueh  der  OrganUehen  Ckemie^  1,  1861,  p.  68,  e^Tes  19 
different  formulae. 

'  ProfeBsor  of  obemistrj  in  Rome ;  in  1896  chemists  of  aU  nationalities  joined 
in  celebrating  his  70th  birthday  *'with  an  impressiveness  worthy  of  the  high 
scientific  value  of  the  man  who  was  honoured.*' 
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in  1858  and  entitled  "Sketch  of  a  Course  of  Theoretical  Chemistry 
held  at  the  University  of  Genoa*,"  and  how  on  reading  this  paper 
all  that  had  seemed  to  him  confused  and  contradictory  became 
clear  and  harmonious;  and  as  with  him,  so  it  must  have  been 

with  many  others.  It  is  certain  that  to  Cannizzaro 
cannissaro's  belougs  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  clearly 
course  of  theo.  expouud  the  atomic  and  molecular  hypotheses  in 
^cai  chemi..     ^j^^^  relation  to  each  other,  of  having  lucidly  stated 

the  misconceptions  which  had  delayed  the  general 
acceptance  of  these  theories,  and  of  having  cast  all  the  arguments 
dealing  with  the  nature  and  method  of  molecular  and  atomic 
weight  determinations  into  that  form  in  which  they  are  now 
&miliar  to  us.  Cannizzaro's  exposition  begins  by  assigning  to 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  the  place  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
science. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  progress  of  chemistry  within  the  last  year  has 
served  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  Avogadro,  Ampere  and  Dumas  concerning 

the  similar  constitution  of  gaseous  substances ;  namely  the 

Avoffadio'9  assumption  that  equal  volumes  of  gases,  whether  elementary 

hypoUiesis  qj,  compound,  contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules.    But 

considered  of  * 

paramount  they  by  no  means  contain^  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  the 

importance.         reason  for  this  being  that  the  molecules  of  different  substances, 

or  even  of  the  same  substance  in  the  different  states  which  it 

can  a&sume...may  consist  of  a  different  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  or  of 

different  kinds.     In  order  to  bring  my  pupils  to  this  same  conviction,  I  have 

let  them  follow  the  same  path  that  had  led  me  to  it,  namely  that  of  the 

historical  examination  of  chemical  theories. 

*'  I  b^n  by  showing  how  from  a  consideration  of  the  physical  properties 

of  gase^,  together  with  Qay-Lusaac's  law  concerning  the  relation  between  the 

volume  of  a  compound  and  that  of  its  constituents,  there  has  arisen  as  it 

were  of  itself  that  hypothesis  which  was  first  enunciated  by  Avogadro  and 

shortly  afterwards  by  Ampere.    Whilst  expounding  in  detail  the  line  of 

argument  followed  by  these  two  physicists  I  proceed  to  prove  that  it  is  not  in 

contradiction  to  a  single  known  fact,  provided  only  that  we  do  as  they  did  : 

(i)  Distinguish  between  the  molecules  and  the  atoms ;  (ii)  avoid  confounding 

the  criteria  for  comparing  the  weights  and  numbers  of  molecules  with  those 

employed  for  ascertaining  the  weights  of  atoms ;  (iii)  abandon 

conceptionlT.         ^^®  erroneous  view  that  whilst  the  molecules  of  a  compound 

may  consist  of  any  number  of  atoms,  those  of  the  different 

dements  must  consist  of  one  atom  only,  or  at  any  rate  of  an  identical  number 

of  atoms." 

After  reviewing  historically  the  causes  for  the  non-acceptance 

^  SuMto  di  tffi  eor$o  di  Jiloiofta  chimiea  fatto  neUa  Reale  Universith  di  Genova, 
1858,  Oenaan  translation  in  Ostwald's  Kla$iiker  der  ExacUn  WiaBensehaftent  No.  30. 
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of  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  and  dealing  in  particular  with  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  Berzelius,  who  whilst  at  first  accepting  the 
hypothesis  for  elements  but  repudiating  it  for  compounds,  ended 
by  admitting  its  validity  only  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  per- 
manent elementary  gases,  Cannizzaro  says: 

"  I  then  prove  that  in  order  to  reconcile  all  the  experimental  facts  known 
to  Berzelius,  nothing  was  required  but  to  differentiate  the  atonos  from  the 
molecules ;  there  was  no  need  for  the  assumption  [made  by  Berzelius]  of  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  permanent  and  the  easily  condensed,  the 
simple  and  the  complex  gases,  an  assumption  which  is  in  direct  contradictioD 
to  the  physical  properties  common  to  all  elastic  fluids." 

Then  turning  to  the  positive  side  he  proceeds : 

"From  the  historical  examination  of  chemical  theories,  as  well  as  from 
the  results  of  physical  investigations,  I  draw  the  inference  that  in  order  u^ 
bring  all  the  branches  of  chemistry  into  agreement  it  becomes  imperatire 
that  in  the  determination  of  the  weight  and  the  number  of  molecules  the 
theory  of  Avogadro  and  Ampere  should  be  used  in  its  full  scope.  I  then  set 
myself  the  task  of  showing  that  the  results  thereby  obtained  are  in  complete 
accordance  with  all  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  so  far  discovered." 

The  determination  of  molecular  and  atomic  weights   on  the 

basis  of  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  according  to  the  principles  indicated 

by  Cannizzaro  and  still  followed,  must  now  be  deal: 

Determination     with.     Bv  Laurent 's  definition  the  molecule  is  "  the 

of   molecular  *^  •  /.  i  i  •   t 

weights  by  Smallest  quantity  of  a  substance  which  must  be  em- 
lawf*  "* '  ployed  to  perform  a  chemical  reaction  " ;  the  mole- 

cule being  a  definite  quantity  of  matter  we  are  ai 
once  led  to  the  idea  of  molecular  weight.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  science,  chemistry  offers  no  means  for  the  actual  determinatioD 
of  the  weight  of  the  molecule,  and  physical  methods  have  only  \vi 
to  the  assigning  of  approximate  limiting  values  for  this  quantity^ 
With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  molecular  weight  of  one  substance 
relatively  to  another  the  position  is  diflferent;  chemical  and 
physical  methods  become  available.  For  gaseous  and  gasifiable 
substances  Avogadro's  hjrpothesis  supplies  a  direct  means  for  the 
comparison  of  molecular  weights.  Cannizzaro  thus  deals  with 
this  matter: 

1  "There  are  about  640  trillions  of  hydrogen  moleonles  in  1  miUignun;  the 
nnit  of  the  usual  atomic  weights  is  thus  equal  to  about  a  1,300-trillioiith  of  i 
miUigram,  or  as  we  may  more  shortly  express  it,  a  quadrillion  of  hydrogen  atoiQ» 
weigh  about  }  gram."    (O.  £.  Meyer,  The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gaeee,  1899,  pt  S35.) 
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"In  my  fifth  lecture  I  begin  to  use  the  hypothesis  of  Avogadro  and 
Ampere  for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  composition  of  the  molecules  is  known  or  not.  According  to  the  above- 
mentioned  hypothesis  the  molecular  weights  are  proportional  to  the  vapour- 
densities  of  the  respective  substances.  In  order  that  the  vapour-densities 
may  express  the  molecular  weights,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  compare 
them  all  with  the  weight  of  a  simple  gas  chosen  as  standard  than  with  the 
weight  of  a  mixture  such  as  air.  And  since  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  all 
gases,  it  might  be  taken  as  unit  in  vapour-density  determinations,  and  the 
values  obtained  would  then  represent  molecular  weights,  the 
value  of  the  hydrogen  molecule  being  taken  as  1.  But  I 
prefer  to  take  for  the  common  unit  of  the  weights  of  whole 
molecules  and  of  their  parts,  not  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen 
molecule  itself,  but  that  of  half  such  a  molecule;  hence  I 
refer  the  vapour  densities  of  the  various  substances  to  that  of 
hydrogen  taken  as  2.  It  is  sufficient  then  to  multiply  the  vapour-densities 
referred  to  air  by  14*438  in  order  to  transform  them  into  the  values  referred 
to  hydrogen  taken  as  unity,  or  to  multiply  them  by  28*87  in  order  to  obtain 
them  referred  to  hydrogen  taken  as  2....  I  arrange  the  two  sets  of  numbers 
which  represent  these  weights  in  the  following  manner : 


Cannicxaro 
chooses     for 
unit  half  the 
weight  of  the 
hydrogen 
molecule. 


Densities 

Densities 

or  weights  of  one  volume, 

referred  to  that  of  hy- 

that of  hydrogen  being 

drogen  =2,  or 

put=l,  or 

Names  of  Substances 

Molecular  Weights 

Molecular  Weights 

referred  to  the  weight  of 

referred  to  the  weight  of 

a  whoU  hydrogen  mole- 

a Aa^/"  hydrogen  molecule 

cule  taken  as  unit 

taken  as  unit 

Hydrogen 

1 

2 

Oxygen 

16 

32 

Electrolysed  Oxygen 

(= Ozone) 
Sulphur  below  1000"  C. 

64 

128 

96 

192 

Sulphur  above  1000'  C. 

32 

64 

Chlorine 

36*5 

71 

Bromine 

80 

160 

Arsenic 

150 

300 

Mercury 

100 

200 

Water 

9 

18 

Hydrochloric  acid 

18-26 

36*5 

Acetic  acid 

30 

60 

If  we  wish  to  refer  the  vapour-densities  to  hydrogen  as  imit,  and  the 
molecular  weights  to  the  half-hydrogen  molecule,  we  may  say  that  all 
molecular  weights  are  expressed  by  the  weight  of  2  volumes.    Some  of  the 
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azampleB  ooDtained  in  the  above  taUe  show  that  the  same  sabstanoe  in  its 
difbrent  allotrc^ic  fanoa  maj  have  difierent  molecular  weights ;  but  I  must 
not  pees  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  the  experimental  numbers  on  which 
this  assumption  is  based  require  further  conBrmation.  I  represent  this 
matter  as  if  the  study  of  the  Tarious  substances  had  been  b^un  bj  the 
determination  of  their  molecular  weights,  inespective  of  whether  the  sub> 
stances  are  elementarj  or  compound.  The  numbers  quoted  in  this  table  are 
strictly  comparable,  because  they  are  all  referred  to  the  same  unit  In  order 
to  impress  this  on  the  memory  of  my  students  I  use  the  following  simple 
device ;  I  say  to  them :  Imagine  it  could  be  proved  that  half  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen  weighed  one-millionth  <^  a  millignuu,  then  all  the  numbers  in  the 
preceding  table  become  concrete  quantities,  and  express  the  abeolute  wei^t 
of  the  molecules  in  millionths  of  a  milligram.  The  same  would  be  the  case  if 
the  common  unit  had  any  other  concrete  valuei  It  is  thus  I  lead  them  to 
the  clear  conception  that  these  numbers  are  all  comparable,  whatever  may  be 
the  concrete  value  of  the  common  unit  But  as  soon  as  this  device  has 
served  its  purpose  I  hasten  to  do  away  with  it,  and  I  add  immediately  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  absolute  value  of  thia  unit.'' 

In  the  above,  except  for  a  discussion  of  the  accuracy  of  the 

values  obtained,  the  question  of  molecular  weight  determination 

on  the  basis  of  Avogadro's  hjrpothesis  is  really  dealt 

Points    in-         ^ith  exhaustively :  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 

volved  in  such  i  •       t      •     i  i 

moiecuisr  jcct  makes  it  desirable  to  enumerate  the  various 

rainaitionsr**''     points  involved,  and  to  discuss  them  separately. 

I.    The  stsnd- 

•r<s*  1.     As  the  ordinary  units  of  mass  are  not  avail- 

able for  the  determination  of  the  weights  of  indi- 
vidual molecules,  and  as  molecular  weight  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  it  denotes  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  the  molecule 
considered  and  that  of  an  arbitrarily  chosen  standard  molecule, 
that  standard  has  to  be  selected.  Cannizzaro's  argument  in  &vour 
of  making  the  weight  of  half  the  hydrogen  molecule  the  standard 
has  met  with  general  acceptance ;  but  the  simple  relation  between 
molecular,  atomic  and  combining  weights  makes  everything  that 
has  been  said  under  the  head  of  equivalent  and  combining  weights 
as  to  the  advantage  of  an  oxygen  over  a  hydrogen  standard  eqaallj 
applicable  here,  and  the  standard  which  some  chemists  hope  may 
become  universal  fs  the  weight  of  half  an  oxygen  molecule  =  16. 
Hence  the  following  definition  of  molecular  weight :  The  molecular 
weight  of  a  substance,  elementary  or  compound,  is  the  weight  of 
its  molecule  referred  to  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  molecule 
taken  as  2  (oxygen  =  31'76),  or  to  that  of  the  oxygen  molecule 
taken  as  32  (hydrogen  *=  2-0152). 
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2.  The  physical  part  of  the  definition,  which  tells  us  how  the 
quantity  may  be  measured,  asserts  that  "in  the  case  of  gaseous 

and  gasifiable  substances  the  molecular  weights 
ment.'**^"'       DMty  be  determined  by  finding  the  weights  of  these 

substances  which  as  gases  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure  occupy  the  same  volume  as  1  molecular  weight  of 
the  standard,  %.e.  as  2  of  hydrogen  or  32  of  oxygen  " ;  this  volume 
being  that  often  referred  to  as  ^  volumes.  The  definition  in 
terms  of  actual  experimental  values  can  be  cast  into  various 
forms  whose  interdependence  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
simple  equations: 

Molecular  wt.  of  A  wt.  of  X  molecules  of  A       ^ 

molecular  wt  of  standard     wt.  of  X  molecules  of  standard  * 

but  by  Avogadro's  hjpotbesis,  if  A  and  the  standard  substance  are  gaseous  : 

wt.  of  X  molecules  of  A       _       gaseous  density  of  A 
wt.  of  Z  molecules  of  standard  ~  gaseous  density  of  standard ' 

and  if  tbe  molecular  weight  of  the  standard  is  that  of  hydrogen  »  2,  we  have 

molecular  wt.  A  gaseous  density  A  -n  'j.     a 

2 gaaeoua  density  hydrogen  "  ^^'^°  8™"*^  ^(hrb«,«=.) ; 

.*.  molecular  wt.  of  ^  =  ir«2x8pec.  grav.  of  J(hydiogwi=i) (i)i 

but  spec.  grav.  A  (hydrogen-i)  -  spec.  grav.  A  (»ir=i)  x  spec.  grav.  air(bydiogwi-i) 

=■  spec.  grav.  A  (airsi)  x  14*39 ; 

.'.  M=2  spec.  grav.  -4(air«i)  x  14*39 

=  28-781  xspec.  grav.  -4(air«i) (ii). 

Calling  the  weight  of  1  litre  of  a  gas  at  0"  and  760  mm.  its  normal  density^ 
we  have  the  relation 

-^__  normal  density  A  2  x  normal  density  A 

^    normal  density  hydrogen  .  -08987 

=  22-25*  X  normal  density  of  ^ (iii). 

Hence  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gaseous  substance  is  : 

(i)     Twice  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  gas  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity,  or 

1  The  values  used  until  recently  were  28*87  and  22*82  respectively;  the  dis-. 
crepancy  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  standard  value  for  tbe  density  of  hydrogen, 
which  according  to  Morley's  determinations  is  -08987,  whilst  the  value  used  before 
was  -08958. 
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(ii)    28'8  times  the  spec.  gray,  of  the  gas  referred  to  air  as 

unity,  or 
(iii)    The  weight  of  22-25  litres  of  the  gas  at  0°  and  760  mm. 

It  must  seem  doubtful  whether  anjrthing  is  gained  by  this 
variety  of  definition,     (i)  and  (iii)  do  not  even  involve  a  difference 

in  calculation ;  all  that  is  done  is  that  in  (iii)  the 
of*'mS*ecuiar'  coustauts  of  the  numerator  are  reduced  to  one  by 
Son'***  ***"*       performing  the  division  once  for  all.    In  (ii)  it  is 

assumed  that  the  specific  gravity  is  known  in  terms 
of  air  and  not  of  hydrogen ;  but  since  by  fox  the  greater  number 
of  specific  gravity  determinations  of  gases  are  made  by  measuring 
the  density  itself,  and  referring  this  to  the  density  of  the  standard 
supposed  to  be  known,  it  does  not  seem  clear  why  we  should 
prefer  the  arithmetic  involved  in 

density  of  A  density  of  air 

density  of  air  '  density  of  hydrogen ' 

to  that  involved  in  the  simpler  expression 

density  of  A 

density  of  hydrogen  ' 

Practically  this  amoimts  to  sa3nng  that  tables  of  the  weights  of 
1  litre  of  the  various  gases  should  be  given  instead  of  the  more 
usual  ones  of  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  relatively  to  air,  gene- 
rally called  vapour  densities  (air=i). 

3.     The  only  experimental  datum  to  be  determined  is   the 

gaseous  density ;  no  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  molecule 

is  required.     But    the   value   so  obtained    cannot, 

meiuaf*w)rk      ^^^^P*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^f  permanent  gases  at  low  pres- 
required.  sures,  attain  to  any  great  accuracy.     The  determi- 

nation of  gaseous  densities  at  higher  temperatures  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  such  as  the  exact  measure  of  the 
temperature,  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  gas  dealt  with  is 
contaminated  with  air,  etc.  etc. ;  besides  which,  in  the  application 
to  molecular  weight  determinations,  an  error  arises  firom  supposing 
that  Avogadro  8  law  holds  at  all  temperatures,  which  would  only 
be  true  if  the  coefficients  of  expansion  and  of  compressibility  for 
the  gas  investigated  were  identical  with  those  of  the  gas  of  known 
molecular  weight  with  which  the  comparison  is  made. 
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4.    In  tables  of  molecular  weights  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
two  columns  headed  "  Found  "  and  "  Calculated  "  respectively,  the 

two  sets  of  values  generally  diflfering  from  each 
of  thrinMSt       <>*hier  by  a  few  per  cent.,  the  calculated  value  being 

regarded  as  the  exact  one.  This  latter  represents 
the  results  of  correcting  the  vapour  density  value  fi*om  a  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  the  substance,  and  of  the  combining 
weights  of  the  constituent  elements.  The  fundamental  conception 
of  a  molecule  being  that  of  the  aggregate  of  a  small  number  of 
atoms,  its  weight  must  be  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms.  But  fi'om  the  relation  ma  :  nb^^p  :  q  (ante,  p.  290) 
where  p  :  q  is  the  ratio  of  the  combining  weights,  a  and  b  that  of 
the  atomic  weights,  and  7n  and  n  are  simple  whole  numbers,  it 
follows  that  if  the  standard  is  the  same  for  combining  weights  as 
for  atomic  weights,  the  molecular  weight  must  be  equal  to  the 

sum  of  simple  integral  numbers  of  combining  weights 
IS?jS*''of'*'*'  of  *be  constituent  elements.  The  following  example 
fluoride'"**         ^  given  to  illustrate  how  such  a  corrected  value  is 

obtained  from  the  above  enumerated  data : 
Prof.  Thorpe  in  his  investigation  of  a  fluoride  of  phosphorus 
obtained  the  following  results: 

Specific  gravity  (H-1)  at  16° C.  found  62*98] 

„  „  „     16"         „      63-33  V  Mean  =  63-23; 

„     19-4'       „      63-39J 

.-.  Molecular  Weight  from  Tapour  densit7»63-23x  2-126*46. 

Composition :  a  certain  quantity  of  the  subetance  yielded 

(1 )  0-4605  grs.  silicon  fluoride  corresponding  to  0*336  grs.  fluorine, 

(2)  0*3167   „  magnesium  pyrophosphate      „  „    0108  „  phosphorus. 

.  *.  126'46,  the  approximate  molecular  weight,  contains 

96-69  fluorine  and  30-77  phosphorus,  or  very  nearly 

94-5  (  =  5  X  18*9)  fluorine  and  30-8  (e5x  6*16)  phosphorus, 

the  numbers  6*16  and  18*9  being  the  exact  combining  weights  of  phosphorus 
and  fluorine  when  H= 1*00 ; 

.  -.  Oalcnlated  Molecular  Weight-5  x  6-16+5  x  18-9=125-3. 
Other  examples  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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The  number  of  molecular  weights  thus  determined  is  enormous 
and  continually  increasing;  carbon  compounds  supply  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  these,  but  that  of  inorganic  compounds  is  not 
insignificant.  Tables  are  given  in  the  more  important  text- 
books^ 

Turning  fix)m  the  molecule  to  its  constituent  the  atom,  which, 

according  to  Laurent,  is  "  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  simple  body 

which  can  exist  in  a  compound,"  and  remembering 

Determination      the  definition  of   the  molecule  as  "the    smallest 

of   atomic  .i»«iTii«i 

weights  by        quantity  of  a  simple  body  which  must  be  employed 
Avof  a  ro  a  ^^  perform  a  chemical  reaction,"  it  follows  that  the 

smallest  quantity  which  can  exist  in  a  compound 
must  necessarily  be  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
a  molecule,  and  hence  the  justification  for  the  following  variant 
definition,  which  asserts  that  "  the  atom  is  the  smallest  amount  of 
an  element  which  combines  with  other  atoms  to  form  a  mole- 
cule." The  obvious  unit  for  expressing  this  quantity  will  be  that 
of  the  standard  molecular  weight.  Adopting  the  same  method  as 
that  just  followed  in  the  exposition  concerning  molecular  weights, 
we  must  begin  with  a  quotation  from  Cannizzaro's  paper. 

"  We  next  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  the  molecules. 
Whenever  the  substance  cannot  be  decomposed,  it  must  be  assimied  t-hat  the 

whole  weight  of  its  molecules  is  composed  of  one  kind  of 
woiitfoir*  *of  ^^^^^^r  ^^^7 ;  hut  if  the  substance  is  a  compoimd  we  analyse 
the  principle  it  and  thereby  determine  the  invariable  ratio  bj  weight  of 
of  the  method,  j^  constituents,  and  we  then  proceed  to  divide  the  molecular 
elements  '  **'  weight  into  parts  proportional  to  those  of  the  relative  weights 
contained  in  of  the  constituents  and  thus  obtain  the  quantities  of  the 
wci^hts*'^  of  elements  contained  in  a  molecular  weight  of  a  compound,  all 
compounds.  of  them  referred  to  the  same  unit  in  terms  of  which   all 

molecular  weights  are  expressed;  according  to  this  m^hod 
I  compile  the  table  [given  on  the  next  page]. 

Compare  the  various  quantities  of  one  and  the  same  element  contained  i» 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  element  or  in  that  of  its  compounds;  it  is  at  one* 
apparent  that  the  several  quantities  of  the  same  elem^ent  contained  in  tMete 
various  mx>lecvlar  weights  are  all  whole  multiples  of  ons  and  the  same  quantity^ 
which  since  it  always  enters  into  compounds  undivided  can  justly  be  termed 
the  atom, 

1  Ostwald,  Outline*  of  General  Chemistry,  1890  (pp.  66,  67).  Wurtx,  Th* 
Atomic  Theory,  1892  (pp.  104—109).  Lothar  Meyer,  Outlines  of  TheoreHcal 
Chemistry,  1892  (pp.  39,  40). 
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Weight  of  one  volume, 

or  molecular  weight 

referred  to  the  weight 

of  a  half  hydrogen 

molecule =1 

Weights  of  the  oonstitnents  of  one 

Name  of  the  rabstanoe 

volume  or  of  one  molecule,  all 

referred  to  the  weight  of  a  half 

hydrogen  molecule  =  1 

Hydrogen 

2 

2 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

32 

32 

Oxygen 

Electnfied  Oxygen 

128 

128 

»» 

Sulphur  under  lOOO' 

192 

192 

Sulphur 

Sulphur  above  1000'* 

64 

64 

Sulphur 

PbosphoruB 

124 

124 

Phosphorus 

Chlorine 

71 

71 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

160 

160 

Bromine 

Iodine 

264 

264 

Iodine 

Nitrogen 

28 

28 

Nitrogen 

Anenic 

300 

300 

Arsenic 

Mercury 

200 

200 

Mercury 

Hydrochloric  acid 

36-5 

35-5  Chlorine 

1  Hydrogen 

Hydrobromic  acid 

81 

80 

Bromine 

1  Hydrogen 

Hydriodic  acid 

128 

127 

Iodine 

1  Hydrogen 

Water 

18 

16 

Oxygen 

2  Hydrogen 

Ammonia 

17 

14 

Nitrogen 

3  Hydrogen 

Arfienine 

78 

76 

Arsenic 

3  Hydrogen 

Phosphine 

35 

32 

Phosphorus     3  Hydrogen 

Mercurous  chloride 

235-5 

35-5  Chlorine 

200  Mercury 

Mercuric  chloride 

271 

71 

Chlorine 

200  Mercury 

Areenic  chloride 

181-6 

106-5  Chlorine 

75  Arsenic 

Phosphorous  chloride 

138-5 

106-5  Chlorine 

32  Phosphorous 

Ferric  chloride 

325 

213 

Chlorine 

112  Iron 

Nitrous  oxide 

44 

16 

Oxygen 

28  Nitrogen 

Nitric  oxide 

30 

16 

Oxygen 

14  Nitrogen 

Carbonic  oxide 

28 

16 

Oxygen 

12  Carbon 

Carbonic  acid 

44 

32 

Oxygen 

12  Carbon 

Ethylene 

28 

4 

Hydrogen 

24  Carbon 

Propylene 

42 

6 

Hydrogen 

36  Carbon 

Acetic  acid 

60 

4  Hydrogen  32  Oxygen  24  Carbon 

Acetic  anhydride 

102 

6 

„          48 

„        48       „ 

Alcohol 

46 

6 

16 

„        24       „ 

Ether 

74 

10 

16 

«        48       „ 

From  this  it  follows  that  all  the  different  quantities  of  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  molecules  of  the  different  substances  are  whole  multiples 
of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  molecule, 
which  justifies  the  choice  of  this  amount  as  the  common  unit 
for  molecules  and  atoms.  The  hydrogen  atom  is  contained 
twice  in  the  molecule  of  unoombined  hydrogen. 

23—2 


Hydrogen  in 
molecule  of 
hydrochloric 
acid  choeen 
for  unit. 
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In  fact  we  find  that 

one   molecule   of 

free  hydrogen 

contains 

2 

parts  by 

weight 

d 

hydrogen 

=  2x1 

hydrochloric  acid 

n 

1 

w 

>» 

9» 

99 

99 

=  1x1 

hydrobromic  acid 

9> 

1 

>» 

» 

99 

99 

99 

=   1x1 

hydriodic  acid 

>» 

1 

»J 

>» 

99 

99 

99 

=  1x1 

hydrocyanic  acid 

»> 

1 

» 

» 

99 

)» 

99 

=  1x1 

water 

« 

2 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

»  2x1 

sulphuretted  hydrogen 

n 

2 

w 

99 

99 

»9 

99 

«  2x1 

formic  acid 

» 

2 

>t 

99 

99 

99 

99 

«  2x1 

ammonia 

»> 

3 

» 

99 

99 

99 

99 

«  3x1 

phoephine 

» 

3 

»J 

99 

91 

99 

99 

=  3x1 

acetic  acid 

« 

4 

>J 

»» 

19 

99 

99 

=  4x1 

ethylene 

» 

4 

» 

99 

99 

99 

9« 

-  4x1 

alcohol 

n 

6 

J> 

99 

99 

99 

99 

-  6x1 

ether 

9) 

10 

9> 

99 

99 

99 

99 

=  10x1 

In  like  manner  we  prore  that  the  quantities  of  chlorine  in  the  different 
molecules  are  all  whole  multiples  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  molecule 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  ue.  of  35 '5,  and  that  the  various  quantities  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  molecules  are  all  multiples  of  that  contained  in  water,  ue.  d 
16,  a  quantity  which  is  half  of  that  contained  in  the  oxygen  molecule.... 

One  molecule  of 

free  chlorine          contains    71  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine  =»  2x35*5 

hydrochloric  acid  „  35-5  „  „  „  „  „       ^Ix 35*5 

merciu-ic  chloride  „  71  „  „  „  „  „       =2x355 

arsenic  chloride  „  106*5  „  „  „  „  „       =3x355 

tin  chloride  „  142  „  „  ,,  „  „        =4x35*5 

free  oxygen  „  32  „  „  „  „  oxygen-2xl6 

ozone  „  128  „  „  „  „  „       =8x16 

water  „  16  „  „  „  „  „       =1x16 

ether  „  16  „  „  „  „  „       =1x16 

acetic  acid  „  32  „  „  „  „  „       =2x16 

In  this  manner  we  ascertain  the  smallest  quantity  of  each  element  trhkii 
always  enters  undivided  into  the  molecules  of  the  substance  of  which  it  fornt 
a  constituent,  and  which  is  justly  named  the  atom.  EetfX 
Atomic  wt.  of  in  order  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element.  ^ 
d"d  ^i*?***^  must  know  the  molecular  weights  and  the  compositicMi  of  i^ 
molecular  wt.  or  at  least  of  most  of  its  compounds.... 
and  composi-  ^.nd  I  make  it  my  special  aim  to  impress  on  my  student 

compounds.  ^^^  difference  between  molecule  and  atom ;  as  a  matter  <•• 

Atomic  wt.  fjBK^t  We  may  know  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  withi-^ 
«^  **L*if  *"****  knowing  its  molecular  weight,  as  is  the  case  with  carKs- 
when  *mo"ecu^  Since  a  large  number  of  the  compounds  of  this  element  tf^. 
lar  wt.  is  not.  volatile,  we  can  compare  their  molecular  weights  and  the? 
composition,  and  we  find  that  all  the  difierent  quantities 
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carbon  contained  in  those  molecules  are  whole  multiplee  of  12,  which  quantity 
is  therefore  the  atomic)  weight  of  carbon,  designated  by  C... 

It  ia  easy  to  convince  ouraelYee  of  this  by  putting  down  the  values  for  the 
molecukr  weights  derived  from  the  vapour-densitieB,  and  those  for  the  weights 
of  the  constituents  contained  in  them. 


Name  of  the 
I  carbon  oompoand 


Mdeealar  weight 
referred  to  the 
hydrogen  atom 


Weights  of  the  oonstitaents  referred 

to  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom 

taken  as  unit 


Formulae 

when 

H= 1,0  =  16, 


Carbonic  oxide 
I  Carbonic  acid 
I  Carbon  bisulphide 
I  Marsh  gas 

Ethylene 

Propylene 

Ether 


44 
76 
16 
28 

42 

74 


12  carbon,  16  oxygen 

12  „  32      „ 

12  „  64  sulphur 

12  „        4  hydrogen 

24  „        4      „ 

36  „         6      „ 

48  „  10  hydrogen,  16  oxygen 


C,H,oO 


If  the  weight  of  the  carbon  molecule  were  known,  this  might  be  included 
in  the  list  of  the  molecules  of  the  carbon  compoimds,  but  no  greater 
advantage  would  be  derived  thereby  than  that  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
any  other  compound ;  because  it  would  only  once  more  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  any  molecule  containing  that  element  is  12  or 
nxl2-BC,«,  where  n  is  a  whole  number. 

But  since  we  do  not  know  the  vapour^density  of  uncombined  carbon,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  molecular  weight ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
tell  how  many  atoms  are  contained  in  its  molecule.  Analogy  serves  no 
purpose  here,  since  we  observe  that  the  molecules  of  the  substances  most 
closely  resembling  each  other  (such  as  sulphur  and  oxygen),  and  even  those 
of  one  and  the  same  substance  in  its  different  allotropic  modifications  may 
consist  of  a  different  number  of  atoms.  Nor  have  we  any  data  for  predicting 
the  vapour-density  of  carbon;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  on  the  basis  of  my 
numbers  it  must  be  either  12  or  a  whole  multiple  of  12.  The  number  quoted 
in  different  text-books  of  chemistry  as  the  theoretical  vapour-density  of 
carbon  is  quite  arbitrary  and  absolutely  useless  for  the  purposes  of  chemical 
calculations.  It  is  of  no  value  for  the  calculation  or  the  verification  of  the 
molecular  weights  of  the  difierent  carbon  compounds,  because  all  these  may 
be  ascertained  without  our  knowing  anything  concerning  that  of  carbon  itself; 
it  is  equally  useless  for  the  detennination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon, 
because  this  can  be  derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  composition  of  a 
certain  number  of  its  compounds,  and  because  a  knowledge  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  this  element  would  afford  merely  one  more  datum  beyond  those 
already  sufilcient  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

...It  is  true  that  a  difficulty  sometimes  arises  when  we  have  to  decide 
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whether  the  quantity  of  ooe  element  entering  into  combination  with  another 
consists  of  1,  2,  3...  or  n  atoms.  In  order  to  settle  this  pointf 
Unceruinty  we  must  compare  the  composition  of  all  other  molecules 
^1^^  "^Qf  containing  the  same  element  and  ascertain  that  weight  of  the 
atoms  of  one  element  which  always  enters  undivided  into  the  compositioD 
an"*TcdiS  ^^  *^®  molecules.  If  it  should  happen  that  we  cannot 
molecule.  ascertain  the  vapour-density  of  the  other  compounds  of  the 

element  whose  atomic  weight  is  being  determined,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  other  means  for  ascertaining  the  molecular  weights  and  for 
deriving  the  atomic  weight  from  them." 

Here  also  Cannizzaro's  treatment,  except  that   he  does   not 

consider  the  accuracy  of  the  data  determined,  is  exhaustive,  and 

resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  following 

Points     in-  poiutS : 

volved    in  *■ 

atomic  weii^ht 

determina.  1.     What  is  the  atomic  weight,  and  how  can  it 

sadro's  law.        be  determined  ? 

The  atomic  weight  is  the  weight  of  one  atom  of 
the  element  referred  to  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom  taken 
=  I'OO  (or  oxygen  =  16"00),  and  is  determined  by  finding  the  least 
amount  of  the  element  present  in  the  molecular  weight  of  any  of 
its  compounds,  which  if  these  are  volatile  is  the  least  amount 
present  in  2  volumes  (ante,  p.  349)  of  any  of  these  compounds  in 
the  gaseous  state. 

2.  The  value  so  obtained  is  the  maximum  possible  atomic 
weight  and  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  multiple  of  the  real  value. 

If  very  few  volatile  compounds  are  known,  there  must  be  great 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  data  found  give  the  true  value  or 
not.  If  a  single  volatile  compound  exists,  it  might  well  be  one 
which  contains  in  the  molecule  two  atoms  of  the  element  con- 
sidered. 

3.  The  data  required  are  the  molecular  weights  of  as  many 
volatile  compounds  of  the  element  as  possible,  together  vnth  the 
composition  of  these  compounds  expressed  as  parts  of  the  mole- 
cular weights. 

It  has  been  discussed  before,  how  for  the  determination  of  the 
molecular  weight,  the  vapour  density  value  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  other  datum,  the  composition  by  weight,  must  be  ascertained 
by  chemical  means ;  analysis  or  synthesis  is  used,  and  the  special 
procedure  employed  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance.     For 
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example  chlorine  is  usually  estimated  as  silver  chloride,  hydrogen 
is  estimated  as  water,  carbon  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphur  as  barium 
sulphate,  phosphorus  as  magnesium  pyro-phosphate,  all  these 
being  substances  of  accurately  known  composition. 

4.  The  accuracy  of  the  atomic  weights  thus  obtained  is  con- 
ditioned by  that  of  the  data  involved,  and  cannot  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  least  accurate  of  these,  which  is  generally  the  molecular 
weight. 

5.  The  values  for  the  atomic  weights  obtained  from  the  data 
discussed  under  3,  may  be  corrected  from  their  relation  to  the 
accurately  known  combining  weights. 

The  relation  between  the  atomic  weight  and  the  combining 
weight  obtained  from  the  formula  ma  :  nb^p  :  q,  when  the  stand- 
ard is  the  same,  is  that  of  simple  whole  numbers  (ante,  p.  290). 
The  manner  of  appl}dng  the  corrections  required,  is  shown  in  the 
table  given  on  the  next  page. 

Cannizzaro  in  his  tables  gives  the  corrected  values  of  the  atomic 
weights  and  not  the  directly  obtained  empirical  numbers. 

6.  The  molecular  weights  of  the  elements  themselves  need 
not  be  known,  only  those  of  their  compounds. 

In  the  case  of  the  non- volatile  element  carbon,  owing  to  the 
enormous  number  of  its  volatile  compounds,  the  evidence  that  the 
atomic  weight  is  12  and  not  a  submultiple  of  12,  is  the  strongest 
possible.  Whilst  the  non-volatile  elements,  chromium,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  form  volatile  compounds  (chloride  and  oxy-chloride 
of  chromium,  chlorides  of  iron,  chloride  of  copper,  ethide  and 
methide  of  lead),  the  volatile  elements,  sodium  and  potassium 
do  not  do  so;  and  finally  the  alkaline  earth  metals,  magnesium 
and  silver,  are  neither  volatile  nor  do  they  form  volatile  com- 
pounds. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  paper  Cannizzaro  is  occupied 
in  showing  how  "  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  Avogadro's  hjrpo- 
thesis  are  in  complete  agreement  with  all  the  physical  and  chemical 
laws  so  fer  discovered." 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 


PETIT  AND  DULONG  AND  THE  LAW  OF  ATOMIC  HEAT. 

Balton  and   Berzelius  determined  atomic  weights  from  d 

priori  considerations  concerning  the  nature  of  these  quantities. 

The  table  published  by  Berzelius  in  1818  supplied 

Relations   be-     the  material  necessary  for  the  i^ecomition   of  the 

tween    atomic  .  "^  *    i  -  .1 

weiffhta  and  counection  between  the  values  of  the  atomic  weights 
pe^es?'  ^"'  wid  those  of  Other  physical  properties  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  generalisations  thus  made  gave  empiri- 
cal laws  which  could  then  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  new 
atomic  weights  and  to  the  correction  of  old  ones.  The  first  of 
such  relations  was  that  recognised  as  existing  between  the  atomic 
weight  and  the  heat  capacity^  of  solid  elements. 

'  The  unit  used  in  the  measuremeDt  of  heat  is  the  calorie.  The  calorie  is  the 
amoont  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gram  of  liquid  water  through  1  degree  centigrade, 
but  the  heat  capacity  of  water  itself  varies ; — the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raiae 
1  gram  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.  is  not  the  same  as  the  amount  required  to  raise 
1  gram  from  say  50*^  G.  to  51^  G.  Hence  the  definition  to  become  complete  requires 
a  statement  of  the  temperature  to  which  it  refers.  Three  values  are  in  use, 
referring  to: — 

(i)     The  heat  capacity  of  water  between  QP  G.  and  1°  G. 

(ii)  The  mean  heat  capacity  between  0°G.  and  IGO^'G.  i.e.  1/100  of  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gram  of  water  from  0°  G.  to  100°  G. 

(iii)  The  heat  capacity  between  18°  G.  and  19°  G.,  which  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  the  temperature  at  which  most  measurements  are  actually 
made,  and  of  being  practically  identical  with  (ii). 

Heat  capacity  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  unit  weight  of  a  substance 
through  1°  G.,  and  the  recognition  that  this  value  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
anbstanoe  goes  back  to  Eirwan  in  1780.  Specific  heat  is  the  ratio  between  the 
amoant  of  heat  required  to  raise  any  weight  of  the  substance  through  any 
temperature  range  and  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  in 
the  same  weight  of  an  arbitrarily  chosen  standard : 

•1.    u    ^    «     V  X  ^  Heat  capacity  of  substance  A 

Specific  heat  of  substance  A  =  = — 7 ^ — 7—: — 3 — 3 — r-r . 

'^  Heat  capacity  of  standard  substance 

The  standard  usually  chosen  is  water,  whose  heat  capacity  forms  the  unit  of 
meAsurement  and  is  therefore  equal  to  1,  with  the  result  that  using  this  particular 
aystem  of  units  the  numbers  expressing  speoifio  heat  and  heat  capacity  become  the 
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Petit^  and  Dulong*  in  1819  published  a  paper  entitled  "Re- 
searches on  some  important  Points  in  the  Theory  of  Heat*,"  in  the 
introductory  part  of  which  they  say : 

''We  have  attempted  to  investigate  the  connection  between  certain 
properties  of  matter  and  the  best  established  results  of  the  Atomic  Theory^ 
and  have  been  led  to  discover  simple  relations  between  hitherto  unconnected 
phenomena." 


Petit  and  Du- 
lonf  estabUsh 
a  relation  be- 
tween atomic 
weis:ht  and 
heat  capacity 
of  aoUd  ele- 
menta. 


Using  the  method  of  cooling,  they  determined 
the  heat  capacity  of  certain  solid  elements  and 
embodied  the  results  together  with  the  relations 
established  between  these  values  and  the  corre- 
sponding atomic  weights  in  the  table: 


Name  of  Element 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Gold 

Platinum 

Tin 

Silver 

Zinc 

Tellurium 

Copper 

Nickel 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Sulphur 


Specific  Heat 

•0288 
•0293 
•0298 
•0314 
•0614 
•0557 
•0927 
•0912 
•0949 
•1036 
•1100 
•1498 
•1880 


Die  Weight 
0  =  1 

Prodact  of  Atomic 
Weight  and 
Specific  Heat 

13-30 

•3830 

12-96 

•3794 

12-43 

•3704 

1116 

•3740 

7-36 

•3779 

6-76 

•3759 

4-03 

-3736 

4-03 

•3675 

3-967 

•3765 

3^69 

•3819 

3392 

•3731 

2-46 

•3685 

2-011 


•3780 


*<  The  result  required  is  obtained  by  multiplying  each  of  the  experimentally 
determined  heat  capacities  by  the  corresponding  atomic  weights.  These 
products  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.... The  products  which 
represent  the  heat  capacities  of  different  kinds  of  atoms  approximate  so 
nearly  to  equality  that  it  is  impossible  to  isocount  for  the  very  slight  differences 


same ;  but  whilst  specific  heat  is  a  pare  number  independent  of  any  particular 
system  of  units  employed,  the  heat  capacity  is  a  quantity  of  heat.  The  relatioD 
between  heat  capacity  and  specific  heat  is  the  same  as  that  between  density  and 
specific  gravity,  and  in  both  cases  there  is  the  same  regrettable  tenden<^  to  use 
the  two  sets  of  terms  as  synonymous,  simply  because  of  the  choice  of  unit  of 
measurement. 

1  A.  T.  Petit  (1791—1820),  Professor  of  Physios  at  the  Paris  **  Boole  Polj. 
technique." 

-  P.  L.  Dulong  (1786—1888),  Director  of  the  above  school. 

»  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.y  Paris,  10,  1819  (p.  i 
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otherwise  than  by  the  unavoidable  errors  in  the  measurement  of  either  the 
heat  capacity  or  the  atomic  weight.... Hence  the  following 
The  atoms  of  ^w  maj  be  enunciated :  '  The  atoms  of  all  substances  have 
all  aubatances  exactly  the  same  capacity  for  heat. '...Remembering... the 
the 'aame  ca^  uncertainty  still  attaching  to  atomic  weight  determinations, 
pacity  for  heat,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  law  just  established  would  have 
to  be  differently  enunciated  if  an  hypothesis  concerning  the 
density  of  the  ultimate  particles,  different  from  ours^  were  accepted;  but  the 
law  would  in  any  case  express  a  simple  relation  between  the  weights  and  the 
specific  heats  of  the  elementary  atoms.  But  having  to  choose  between 
equally  probable  hypotheses,  we  have  been  obliged  to  decide  in  favour  of  that 
which  established  the  simplest  relation  between  the  elements  we  were 
comparing." 

Petit  and  Dulong,  in  order  to  maintain  the  constancy  of  the 
value  for  the  atomic  heat,  changed  certain  of  the  Berzelian  atomic 
weight  values.  What  these  changes  were,  and  how  far  they  were 
justified,  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  364. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  values  for  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
metals  relatively  to  that  of  sulphur  had  been  halved,  a  change 
made  later  on  by  Berzelius  himself  in  the  1827 
atomic^heat*  table  for  the  reasons  of  chemical  analogy  quoted 
i?'ccrtISr°  ^  *  previous  chapter  (p.  334) ;  but  Petit  and  Dulong 
atomicweifhta  also  altered  some  of  these  values  relatively  to  each 
other.  The  number  for  cobalt  was  that  obtained 
on  further  division  by  1^,  a  change  which  since  it  obscured  the 
evident  analogies  between  the  compounds  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
could  not  be  accepted ;  the  error  lay  in  the  heat  capacity  and  not 
in  the  atomic  weight  value.  The  halving  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  silver  has  been  justified  by  later  research,  though  the  double 
value  continued  to  be  used  for  some  time  longer.  For  tellurium 
the  agreement  of  the  atomic  heat  value  with  that  of  the  other 
elements  was  due  to  compensating  errors  in  the  two  &ctors. 

The  empirical  basis  of  the  law  of  constant  atomic  heat  was 
much  extended  and  strengthened  by  the  work  of  Regnault,  who 
in  1840  published  the  result  of  a  large  number  of 
meMurementa  determinations  made  by  the  "  method  of  mixture  \" 
t^«  **^  ^^*^^'  Berzelius  in  commenting  on  Regnault's  work  in  his 
annual  report  of  1842  said  that  in  repeating  and 
extending  Dulong  and  Petit's  work  most  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  physical  part  of  the  work  and  comparatively  little  to  the 

1  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,,  Paris,  73,  1840  (p.  1). 
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purity  of  the  substances  used.  But  the  results  afforded  strong 
corroboration  of  the  approximate  constancy  of  the  product,  atomic 
weight  X  heat  capacity,  and  the  supposition  seemed  warranted 
that  if  both  fisu^tors  were  known  absolutely  correctly,  their  product 
would  also  be  absolutely  constant  It  was  known  that  the  specific 
heat  varies  greatly  with  the  temperature,  and  Regnault  having 
proved  the  influence  of  phjrsical  conditions  on  the  value  of  this 
property  {e.g.  difference  between  amorphous  carbon  and  diamond, 
etc.)  Berzelius  pointed  out  that  while  the  atomic  weight  factor  is 
a  true  constant  influenced  only  by  the  errors  in  the 
att!tSde*to-  measurements  made,  the  heat  capacity  fisictor  is  itself 
wSt****™**^  a  variable  quantity.  Regnault  had  altered  certain 
changes  made  of  the  then  currcut  atomic  weight  values,  in  order 
to  bring  the  elements  they  referred  to  within  the 
scope  of  the  law ;  Berzelius  discusses  these  proposed  changes. 
The  further  halving  of  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  which  made  its 
sulphide  Ag^,  and  thereby  brought  out  existing  analogies  with 
cuprous  sulphide  CuaS^  was  accepted;  but  he  emphatically  refused 
to  double  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  whereby  the  oxides  of  this 
element  would  have  become  COj  and  CO4  respectively,  and  great 
complication  would  have  been  introduced  into  the  formulae  of 
carbon  compounds. 

Begnault's  results  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  366,  which  is 
taken  from  Berzelius*  Jakresbericht  (21,  1842,  p.  6). 

Kopp*,  by  his  extensive  and  classical  researches  on  the  specific 

heats  of  solids,  introduced  no  fundamental  change  into  the  position 

of  the  subject  beyond  that  of  recognising  carbon 

J?J?!l!?!™*^     as  an  undoubted  exception  to  the  law  of  constant 

neat  iHcaaure-  * 

menu,  c,  B,  atomic  hoat,  and  classing  boron  and  silicon  in  this 
to  law  of  con-  rcspect  with  carbon.  The  influence  of  the  state  of 
capacity?**  aggregation  and  of  temperature  he  considered  as 

insignificant,  the  abnormal  value  of  the  atomic  heat 
of  certain  elements  being  put  down  as  essentially  due  to  their 
chemical  nature. 

"Each  element  in  the  solid  state  and  at  sufficient  distance  from  its 

^  The  mineral  axgentite,  Ag,S,  crysUllifles  in  the  onbio  system,  and  is  iso- 
morphooB  with  artificiaUy  prepared  Cu^S. 

The  mineral  daleminzite,  Ag^S,  crystallifles  in  the  rhombic  system,  and  is 
isomorphoos  with  the  native  ore  cnalooeite  or  copper  glance,  00)8. 

^  Hermann  Kopp  (1817—1892)  the  great  historian  of  chemistry,  for  many  years 
Professor  at  Gleesen. 
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RegnauWs  Table  of  Atomic  Heats. 

. -, 

Name  of 

Specific  Heat 

Atomic  Wttiffht 
O»100 

Atomic  Hwt 

AtomicWeigh4(Bl 

Substance 

Begnaalt 

Dolongand 
Petit 

Berzelias 

Altered  by 
Begnaalt 

X 

Specific  Heat  (B) 

1 
Sulphur 

0-20259 

1 
0-1880          201-17 

40-754 

Phosphorus 

0-1887 

0-385 

196-14 

37^4 

Carbon 

0-2411 

0-26 

76-44 

152-18 

36-873 

Iodine 

0-05412 

0-089 

789-75 

42-703 

Selenium 

0-0837 

494-58 

41-403 

Arsenic 

0-08140 

0-081       i      470-04 

38-261 

Tungsten 

0-03636 

i    1183-00 

43-002 

Molybdenum 

0-07218 

!      598-52 

43-163 

Tellurium 

0-05155 

0-0912     ;      801-76 

41-549 

Antimony 

0-06077 

0-0507           806-45 

40-944 

Gold 

0-03244 

0-0298     1    1243-01 

40-328 

Platinum 

0-03243 

0-0314 

1233-50 

39-993 

Iridium 

0-03683 

1233-50 

45-428 

Palladium 

0-05927 

666-90 

39-468 

Silver 

0-05701 

0-0557 

1351-61 

675-80 

38-527 

1  Mercury 
Bismuth 

0-03332 

0-0330 

1265-82 

42-129 

0-03084 

0-0288 

886-92 

1330-48 

41-028 

Uranium 

0-06190 

2711-36 

677-84 

41-960 

sr 

0-09515         0-0949 

395-70 

37-849 

0-03140         0-0293 

1294-50 

40-647 

Tin 

0-05623         0-0514 

735-29 

41-345 

Zinc 

0-09555         0-0927 

403-23 

38-526 

Cadmium 

0-05669 

696-77 

39-502 

Nickel 

010863 

01036 

369-68 

40160 

1  Cobalt 

0-10696 

0-1498 

368-99 

39-468 

Iron 

0-11379 

0-1100 

339-21 

38-597 

Manganese 

0-14411 

.  345-89 

49-848 

melting-point,  has  one  specific  or  atomic  heat,  which  may  indeed  somewhj^ 

vary  with  physical  conditions,  different  temperature  or  density  for  instance. 

but  not  so  markedly  as  to  be  regarded  when  considering  in  what  relations  th 

specific  heat  stands  to  the  atomic  weight."    ("  On  the  Specific  Heat  of  Sdj: 

Bodies,"  PhU.  Trans,  R,  Soc,  155,  1866,  p.  71.) 

By  using  a  method  of  indirect  determination  Kopp  found  tbr 

value  for  the  atomic  heat  of  a  number  of  elements  not  solid  at 

ordinary  temperatures  (e.g.  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  etc.),  or  nv 

obtainable  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  (calcium,  barium,  et^. 

This  method,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a   lau-r 

Indirect  deter-      ^j^  ^f  ^{jig  chapter,  is  based  on  the  empirical  la- 

™"**                  that  the  heat  capacity  of  a  molecule  is  the  sum  ■  : 

the  heat  cap 

acities  of 

its  constit 

uent  atom 

s,  and  her 

ice  that  if  ^^^ 
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know  the  heat  capacity  of  the  compound  and  the  heat  capacities 
of  all  the  constituent  elements  except  one,  we  have  sufficient  data 
for  calculating  the  value  of  this  unknown  quantity.  A  number  of 
these  elements  were  found  to  have  an  atomic  heat  considerably 
below  the  value  of  the  constant,  and  comparable  with  that  of 
carbon,  boron  and  silicon. 

The  numerical  results  of  Kopp's  work  concerning  ihe  atomic 
heat  of  solid  elements  may  be  summarised  thus : 

(i)  Elements  whose  atomic  heat  is  approximately  6'4  (stand- 
ard atomic  weight,  H  =  1),  the  actual  values  ranging  from  Al  =  5*87 
to  Mo  =  6-93:  Ag,  Al,  As,  Au,  Ba,  Bi,  Ca,  Cd,  CI,  Co,  Cr,  Cu,  Fe, 
Hg,  I,  Ir,  K,  Li,  Mg,  Mn,  Mo,  N,  Nb,  Ni,  Os,  Pb,  Pd,  Pt,  Rb,  Rh, 
Sb,  Se,  Sr,  Te,  Ti,  Tl,  W,  Zn,  Zr. 

(ii)  Elements  of  lower  atomic  heat :  C  =  1*8,  H*  =  2'3, 
B  =  2-7,  Si  =  3-8,  0*  =  40,  F*  =  50,  P=5-4,  S  =  5-4. 

The  elements  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  cases  of  indirect 
determination.  Concerning  the  worth  *  to  be  assigned  to  these 
numbers  see  post,  p.  381. 

The  heat  capacities  of  carbon,  boron  and  silicon  were  investi- 
gated by  Weber^  who  proved  that  contrary  to  Kopp's  conclusions 
specific  heat  varies  enormously  with   temperature, 
2I[hM  for^cjBi     wid  that  within  a  suitable  temperature  range  values 
and   Si   infiu-     g^jj  "^  obtained  for  the  atomic  heat  of  the  above 

ence    of  tem-  •   i    -rv    i 

pcrature  on  elements  m  fair  agreement  with  Dulong  and  Petit's 
spec  c  eat.  j^^  Referring  to  the  facts  that  were  then  known 
concerning  the  specific  heat  values  of  the  elements  he  says : 

"^  The  physical  state  plays  as  great  a  part  as  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
elements  as  regards  the  specific  heats,  and  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit 
cannot  therefore  be  r^arded  as  the  universal  expression  of  the  law  of 
specific  heat." 

Working  at  lower  temperatures  with  Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter 
and  at  higher  temperatures  by  the  method  of  mixture,  and 
measuring  the  specific  heat  through  an  extremely  large  tempera- 
ture range,  he  obtained  results  of  which  some  typical  cases  are 
reproduced  in  the  following  table. 

1  "  The  Specific  Heat  of  the  Elements  Carbon,  Boron,  and  Silicon,''  Phil.  Mag., 
London,  4,  49  (pp.  161,  276). 
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Carbon. 


Temperatnre 
-50-5' 

10-7*' 

33-4' 

58-3* 

85-6' 

1400' 

206r 

247-0° 

698-3' 

eis-s'* 

804r 
808-4° 
9831'' 
986-8' 


Diamond 
Specific  Heat 

0-0636 
0-0955 
01128 
0-1318 
01532 
01765 
0-2218 
0-2733 
0-3026 
0-4378 
0-4438 
0-4444 
0-4535 
0-4557 
0-4622 


Atomic  Heat 

0-7620 
1-1460 
1-3536 
1-5816 
1-8384 
2-1180 
2-6616 
3-2796 
3-6312 
5-2536 
5-3256 
5-3328 
5-4420 
5-4684 
5-5464 


Temperatnre 

- 10-7° 
10-8° 
61-3° 
138-5° 
201-6° 
249-3° 
633-9° 
640-0° 
811-7° 
832-3° 
974-2° 
981-6° 


Qraphitb 
Specific  Heat 

01138 
0-1437 
0-1604 
0-1990 
0-2542 
0*2966 
0-3250 
0-4404 
0-4504 
0-4560 
0-4518 
0-4652 
0-4688 


Atomic  Heat 

1-3656 
1-7244 
1-9248 
2-3880 
3-0604 
3-5592 
3-9O00 
5-2848 
.  5-4048 
5-4720 
5-4216 
5-5824 
6-6256 


''All  opaque  modificatioos  of 
carbon  (graphitic,  dense  and  porous) 
have  the  same  specific  heats." 


Crystallised  Silicon. 


Crystallised  Baron, 


Temperature 

Specific  Heat 

-39-8'' 

01360 

21-6° 

0-1697 

571° 

0-1833 

860° 

0-1901 

128-7° 

01964 

184-3° 

0-2011 

232-4° 

0-2029 

Atomic  Heat 

3-8080 
4-7516 
5-1324 
5-3228 
5-4992 
5-6308 
5-6812 


Temperature 

Specific  Heat 

Atomic  Hett 

-39-6° 

01915 

2-1065 

26-6° 

0-2382 

2-6202 

76-7° 

0-2737 

3-0107 

125-8° 

0-3069 

3-3759 

177-2° 

0-3378 

3-6258 

233-2° 

0-3663 

4-3293 

''Considering  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  specific  heat  of 
boron  as  the  temperature  increases 
until  a  certain  point  is  reached,  and 
the  gradual  diminution  inthe  velodtj 
of  this  increase  after  that  point,  I 
feel  justified  in  concluding  that  it  is 
very  probable  indeed  that  at  higher 
temperatures  the  specific  heatattains 
a  constant  value  [of  about]  0*50, 
[and  that]  the  atomic  heat  of  boron 
is  about  5*5/' 


From  these  numbers  he  draws  the  inference : 

"  The  idea  that  the  temperature  exercises  but  an  insignificant  influoice  oo 
the  magnitude  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements,  and  that  this  influence 
may  be  overlooked  without  introducing  any  serious  error  into  the  deter- 
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Specific  heat 
of  C,  B,  Si, 
increases  with 
temperature 
until  limiting 
constant  value 
is  reached. 


mination  of  the  specific  heat,  may  now  no  longer  be  entertained.... The  greater 
the  interval  of  temperature  for  which  the  specific  heat  is 
determined,  the  greater  is  the  number  representing  the 
specific  heat.... The  values  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements 
carbon,  boron  and  silicon  change  with  the  temperature ;  these 
values  gradually  increase  with  an  increase  of  temperatmre 
until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  they  cu^  constant.  This 
point  is  situated  at  about  600""  for  carbon  and  boron,  and  at 
about  200**  for  silicon.  The  specific  heat  of  carbon  at  600"  is  seven  times, 
that  of  boron  two  and  a  half  times,  as  great  as  at  -  60°." 

Beryllium,  on  the  supposition  that  its  oxide  is  BeO,  and  hence 
its  atomic  weight  9*1,  would  be  another  element  which  at  a  low 
temperature  range  had  an  atomic  heat  considerably  less  than  6'4. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  specific  heat  increases  rapidly 
with  the  temperature,  and  using  Humpidge's  values  (London, 
Proc,  K  Soc.,  38,  1886,  p.  188),  the  following  table  can  be  com- 
piled : 


Atomic  Heat 

Temperature 

Specific  Heat 

Oxide = BeO. 
At.  Wt.=91 

Oxide=Be,0,, 
At.  Wt.  =  13-6 

O** 

0-3766 

3-42 

5-11 

100" 

0-4702 

4-28 

6-39 

200" 

0-5420 

4-93 

7-39 

300" 

0-6910 

6-38 

8-07 

400" 

0-6172 

5-61 

8-42 

500" 

0-6206 

5-66 

8-47 

Obviously  the  atomic  weight  91  leads  to  an  atomic  heat  value 
in  better  agreement  with  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  than  does  the 
higher  value  13*6. 

Reviewing  all  the  data  at  our  disposal  it  is  clear  that  some 
simple  relation  does  exist  between  "atomic  weight"  and  "heat 
capacity,"  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  numbers  as  we  determine 
them  only  approach  to  a  constant,  and  that  the  utmost  the  facts 
justify  is  the  statement  that  the  atomic  heats  of  all 
solid  elements  when  determined  under  comparable 
conditiona  are  the  same.  Unfortunately  we  have  not 
the  data  for  absolutely  deciding  what  does  constitute 
comparable  conditions,  though  the  temperature  at 

24 


Atomic     heat 
only    constant 
under    com- 
parable condi- 
tions. 
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which  the  variation  in  specific  heat  has  reached  a  minimum,  and 
at  which  the  elements  are  still  far  fix>m  the  melting-point,  has 
so  far  been  empirically  found  to  come  nearest  to  these  require- 
ments. There  is  great  need  for  a  theory  which,  whilst  accounting 
for  the  observed  approximate  constancy  of  the  atomic  heat,  would 
also  supply  a  satisfactory  explanation'  of  the  observed  deviations 

from  an  absolutely  constant  value,  and  would  repre- 
Peth?  law  ^^^  the  magnitude  of  these  deviations  as  a  function 
c*!!  foundV^n."      ^^  ^^^  chcmical  nature  of  the  elements  and  of  the 

physical  conditions  of  the  experiment.  No  such 
theory  is  as  yet  available,  but  some  general  considerations  allow 
us  to  appreciate  the  points  which  it  would  have  to  take  into 
account.  The  amount  of  heat  that  has  to  be  added  to  a  substance 
in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  is  only  partially  expended  in 
increasing  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules,  some  going  to 
increase  that  of  the  constituent  atoms;  and  further,  rise  of 
temperature  involves  increase  of  volume,  necessitating  external 
work  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  internal  work 
to  overcome  molecular  attraction.  In  the  case  of  solids,  for  which 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  small,  the  external  work  is  also 
small ;  whilst  from  the  large  difference  between  the  atomic  heats 
of  the  same  substances  in  the  gaseous  and  in  the  solid  condition 
(atomic  heat  gaseous  I  =  3*3,  solid  I  =  6*9 ;  gaseous  Br  =  4*7,  solid 
Br  ==  6*7),  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  value  for  one  or  both  of  the 
other  factors  is  great. 

Whether  for  any  set  of  elements  the  conditions  can  be  found 
for  which  Petit  and  Dulong's  law  holds  absolutely  has  been 
investigated  by  Professor  Tilden^  Joly's  compensating  calori- 
meter* was  used  for  the  range  between  ordinary  temperature 
and  100°,  when  results  were  obtained  which  in  accuracy  surpass 

1  *'  The  Specific  Heats  of  Metals,  and  the  Relation  of  Specific  Heat  to  Atomic 
Weight,"  London,  Phil.  Tratu.  R.  Soc,  194a,  lyOO  (p.  233). 

^  ''The  theory  of  the  method  is,  briefly,  as  foUows:  A  substance  at  the  tem- 
perature tij  of  the  air  brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  saturated  steam  will,  a 
attaining  tlie  temperature  t^,  of  the  latter,  condense  a  certain  weight  of  steam  v, 
such  that  to\,  where  X  is  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  of  water,  represents  a  qaantitj  of 
heat  equal  to  the  calorific  capacity  of  the  substance  between  the  limits  of  tem- 
perature.    Hence,  if  S  be  the  specific  heat  of  the  body,  W  its  weight, 

From  this  S  is  deduced  by  measuring  w,  ^°,  1^°,  W^  and  knowing  the  value  of  ^ 
from  recorded  experiments  "  (J.  Joly,  *'  On  the  Bteam  Calorimeter,''  London,  /Voc. 
R.  Soc,,  97,  1890,  p.  218). 
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anything  previously  done  in  the  province  of  specific  heat  mea- 
surements, the  values  found  agreeing  to  the  third  place  of 
decimals,  and  differing  by  only  a  few  units  in  the 
fourth.  The  method  of  mixture  was  employed  in 
the  case  of  low  temperature  measurements,  for  the 
range  between  -  78-4^  and  15^  -•  182-5°  and  15°. 
Cobalt  and  nickel,  prepared  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  purity,  and  brought  by  fusion  and  subsequent  solidification  to 
the  same  degree  of  aggregation,  were  used. 


Tilden  inveatl- 
fates  whether 
for  Co  and  Ni, 
under  special 
conditions,  the 
law  is  exact. 


*'  The  results  obtained  with  these  two  metals  might  be  made  the  means 
of  further  testing  the  validity  of  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  inasmuch  as 
temperatures  at  which  the  specific  heats  would  be  determined  are  not  only 
very  remote,  but  about  equally  remote,  from  the  melting-points  of  these  two 
metals... and  since  their  atomic  weights,  though  not  known  exactly,  are 
undoubtedly  very  near  together,  as  are  also  the  denflities  of  the  metals  and 
other  of  their  physical  properties.'' 

The  following  table  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  concordance 
of  the  results  obtained  in  individual  series  of  determinations : 


Weight  of 

the  metal  in 

vacuo 

Weight  in 

vacuo  of 

water 

condensed 
by  metal 

Temperature 

of  calorimeter 

full  of  air 

Temperature 
of  the  steam 

in  the 
calorimeter 

Specific  Heat 

1 

Cobalt 

1 

17-1332 
17-1332 
171319 
17-1317 

-2617 
-2582 
•2601 
-2590 

20-84 
21-81 
20-98 
21-15 

99-98 
99-98 
99-78 
99-74 

-10315 
•10306 
-10303 
•10289 

Nickel 

15-1549 
15-1536 
15-1564 

•2318 
•2379 
•2359 

24-83 
22-52 
23-56 

100-08 
100-10 
100-05 

•10866 
-10818 
-10878 

The  final  results  for  the  atomic  heat  values  in  terms  of  the 
best  available  data  for  the  atomic  weights  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
are: 

24—2 
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Temperature 

Specific  Heat 

Atomic  Weight 
(H= 1-000) 

Atomic  Heat 

Cobalt 

From  100°     to      15° 
„       15°     „    -78-4°i 
„    -78-4°  „  -182-5°* 

•10303 

•0939 

•0712 

58-55 

6-0324      ; 
64978      1 
4-1687 

Nickel 

From  100°     to       15° 
„        15°     „    -78-4° 
„    -78-4°  ,,-182-6° 

•10842 

•0976 

•0719 

58-24 

6-3143 

5-6784 
41874 

Professor   Tilden  interprets   these    results   in   the    following 
manner: 

"  The  value  of  the  specific  heat  for  nickel  declines  more  rapidly  than  for 
cobalt,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  specific  heats  of  the  two  metals  steadilj 
approach  each  other.  If  the  numbers  given  above  for  the  specific  heats  are 
multiplied  by  the  atomic  weights,  the  products  are  very  nearly  identical '^ 

And  referring  to  the  results  obtained  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures he  says: 

'*  Hence  the  absolute  atomic  heat  of  the  two  metals,  cobalt  and  nickel,  is 
almost  exactly  4. 

It  appears  probable  therefore,  that  if  the  experiments  could  be  carried 
further,  the  specific  heats  would  stand  in  exactly  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  atomic  weights. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  value  of  the  atomk 
heat  for  other  metals  agrees  with  this.  If  such  turns  out  to 
be  the  case,  the  original  expression  of  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit,  which  is  only  applicable  at  atmospheric  and  higher 
temperatures,  would  be  completely  justified." 


Probability 
that    at    veiy 
low    tempera- 
tures   the 
atomic     heats 
of  Co  and  Ni 
would    be 
identical. 


This  expectation  has  not  been  realised.     Prof.  Tilden's  mea- 
surements of  the  specific  heats  of  aluminium,  nickel,  cobalt,  silver, 
and  platinum,  through  a  large  temperature  range,  from  —  182"  xo  j 
at  least  550°,  have  given  results  which  are  summarised  thus : 

"  One  important  result  of  the  extension  of  the  experiments  to  other  met^l- 
is  that  the  assumption  of  a  constant  atomic  heat  at  the  absolute  zero,  whici 
seemed  justified  in  the  case  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  is  apparently  untenable. 

Plotting  the  specific  heats  against  absolute  temperatures... cur\-ea  a?*- 
obtained  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  imless  some  remarkable  change  in  the 

1  Temperature  of  gelid  carbon  dioxide. 
3  Boiling  point  of  oxygen. 
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specific  heats  of   silver  and  platinum  occutb  below  -182''  C,  the  curves 
repreeentiDg  atomic  heats  cannot  meet  at  the  absolute  zero. 

It  appears  therefore  trhiat  the  usual  application  of  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  to  the  rectification  of  atomic  weights  is  a  rough  empirical  rule  which, 

setting  aside  boron,  carbon,  silicon,  and  beryllium,  is  only 
Duionff  and  available  when  the  specific  heats  have  been  determined  at 
ta'****re**h  comparatively  low  temperatures,  usually,  and  most  con- 
empirical  rule,      veniently,  between  0**  and  100°."    {Phil.  Trans,  R.  Soc.y  201a, 

1903,  p.  37.) 

Having  given  the  empirical  foundation  for  Dulong  and  Petit's 

law,  the  next  step  must  be  its  deductive  application.     Inspection 

of  the  equations,  and   attention   to  the  conditions 

The  law  ap-      under  which  these   are  applicable,  brinera  out   the 

plied  to  atomic        -„       •  a     .  ^^  ® 

weight  dcter^         lOllOWing   tactS  : 

minatlons. 

1.     That  the  only  measurement  to  be  made  is 
that  of  a  heat  capacity  or  specific  heat. 

2.  That  the  atomic  weight  value  thus  obtained  is  only  an 
approximate  oie. 

3.  That  the  method  is  only  applicable  to  elements  whose 
heat  capacity  in  the  solid  state  at  a  suitable  temperature  can  be 
determined. 

Considering  the  first  of  these  points,  the  experimental  work 
consists  in  the  measurement  of  a  physical  quantity,  and  the 
methods  available  for  this  purpose  are  described  in  any  text-book 

of  physios.  The  choice  of  method  and  of  the  modifi- 
X.  Experi.  cations  required  to  suit  the  special  case  dealt  with 
required.  mu^t  depend  ou  the  chemical  nature  of  the  element, 

whether  acted  on.  by  water  or  not,  the  quantity  of  it 
available,  the  temperature  range  of  the  experiment,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  obvious  that  the  atomic 
weight  number  as  directly  obtained  may  be  far  from  correct ;  but 

the  value  of  the  method  lies  in  indicating  which 
>f  nTe^^rcs^it  miiltiple  of  the  accurately  determined  combining 
Number  ob-  weight  should  be  taken  for  the  atomic  weight.  It 
*approxi.  enables   us   to   fix  the   value  m  :  n,  in   the   equa- 

SSe^hi.  **""*''     tion,  ma:nb=p:q  (ante,  p.   290).     Thus,  taking 

the  case  of  copper,  which  forms  two  compounds 
irith  chlorine: 
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Copper  combined  with  35'46  chlorine  in  cuprous  chloride  =  63'6 

„  „  „  „         cupric  chloride    =31*8. 

fit 
Hence  63*6  and  31*8  are  the  values  for  a  -  ,  but  from  the 

n 

heat  capacity  of  solid  copper  we  get  a  approximately,  and  hence 

can  calculate,  m  :  n,  and  the  accurate   value  for  a,  the  atomic 

weight  of  copper. 

Cannizzaro  {loc.  cit\  in   using  the  case  of  the  chlorides  of 

copper  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  Dulong  and  Petit  s 

law,  casts  the  same  argument  into  the  following  form: 

'^The  specific  heat  of  copper  in  the  free  state... confirms  the  atomistic 
conception  of  its  chlorides  based  on  analogies  with  the  corresponding  chlorides 
of  mercury.  Their  composition  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  they  have  the 
formulae  CuCl  and  OuCl^ ,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  is  63,  a  £urt 
made  apparent  by  the  following  relations  : 


Batio  between  the  oom- 
ponents  expressed  by 
numbers  whose  sam  is 
=  100 

i 

Batio  between  the  com-     • 
ponents  expressed  by     « 
the  atomic  weights 

Cuprous  chloride 
Cupric  chloride 

Chlorine    Copper 
36-04  :  63-96 
52-98  :  47-02 

35-6  :  63  =  a    ;  Cu 
71      :  63  =  CI,  :  Cu 

But  the  number  63  for  the  atomic  weight,  when  multiplied  by  the  specific 
heat  of  copper,  gives  a  product  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
mercury  or  of  iodine  multiplied  by  their  respective  heats.    We  get : 

63  X  0-09616  -6 

At  wt.  of  copper    Spec,  heat  of  copper." 

The  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  germanium  is  an 
example  of  more  recent  date  (post,  chap.  xvi). 

Turning  to  the  last  point,  that  of  the  applicability  of  the 
method,  the  statement  made  above  that  it  is  applicable  in  the 
case  of  solid  elements  whose  specific  heat  is  known 
needs  no  amplification.  But  what  we  are  really 
concerned  with  are  the  special  cases  in  which  the 
method  is  not  only  available,  but  of  practical  im- 
portance.    Besides  affording  in  all  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable 


3.  Applica- 
bility of  the 
method. 
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an  important  check  on  the  results  obtained  by  other  methods,  it 
assumes  special  importance  in  the  case  of  elements 

for  wWch" M     which  form  no  volatile  compoimds,  and  whose  atomic 

^^^kMm      weights  cannot  therefore  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  Avogadro's  law. 
The  following  table  sets  out  the  data  referring  to  the  atomic 

weight  determination  of  some  such  elements  by  means  of  this  method: 


1     Element 

Comb.  Wt. 

i.e.  qoaotity 

combining 

with  35-45 

of  chlorine 

m 

=  a.— 

n 

Specific  Heat 

of  solid  metal 

=  Sp.  Ht. 

1 
1 

Approximate 
At.  Wt.  from 
Atomic  Heat 

6-4 
"Sp.  Ht.-** 

Relation  be- 
tween  At.  Wt. 
andCk)mb.Wt. 

=  -  =  integer 

nearest  to 
a' 

Aooarate 
At.Wt 

1 

comb.  wt. 

Sodium 

Potassium 

Lithium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

23-06 
3915 
7-03 
20-0 
12-18 

0-2934 
0-1666 
0-9408 
01686  to  01732 
0-2499 

21-8 
38-8 
6-8 
37-6 
25-6 

1 

I 

23-06 
391 

7-03 
40-0 
24-36 

Atomic  Weights  determined  by  Avogadro's  Law  and 
Dulong  and  Petit*8  Law, 


Alaminium 
Chloride 

Alaminiom 
Bromide 

Alaminiom 
Iodide 


9*34 
18-62 
27 


586 

778 


111 

if 


1  u 


«  u 


I 

8 


Aluminium  =  54-2)o-«.q 
Chlorine      =212-7/ ^^^^ 

Aluminium=  54-2)  .33^   ^^^ 
Bromine      =479-7p^^   I  "  ^^ 

Alnmininms  54-2)  qic  q 
Iodine         =  761-1 P^^^ 


rt  Bo      •  * 


27  1 


Chromium 
Ozychloride 


5-65 


159 


Chromiam  =  62-1 
Oxygen  =32-0 
Chlorine      =  70*9 


155-0 


0122 


52  1 


52  1 
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Dulong  and  Petit's  law  also  renders  important  service  is 
the  case  of  elements  of  which  we  only  know  one  or  few  volatile 
compounds,  especially  if  these  latter  belong  to  a 
for  whfch^ilj**  class  of  analogous  compounds  (as  chlorides,  bromides, 
Kfof^  voiAtife  iodides)  in  which  the  molecular  constitution  is  likely 
compounds  to  be  the  same.     In  such  cases  we  have  no  riffht  to 

known.  ,      .  .  , 

assume  that  any  one  of  the  compounds  mvestigated 
by  us  contains  in  the  molecule  one  atom  only  of  the  element 
considered ;  the  specific  heat  method  must  be  called  in  to  decide 
the  point.  The  table  on  the  preceding  page  gives  illustrative 
examples  of  the  application  of  this  method. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  heat  capacity  of  a 
compound  and   that  of   its   constituent    elements    had   already 

attracted  the  attention  of  Petit  and  Dulong,  who 
t^etn**'hcat        9*7  ^^  their  memoir  of  1819 : 

capacity    of 

compound  and  «*The  observations  which  we  have  made  so  ftu:  seem  to 

constituento.         establish  the  very  remarkable  law  that  there  always  exists  a 
very  simple  relation  between  the  heat  capacity  of  atoms  of 
compounds  and  that  of  elementary  atoms." 

From  this  they  draw  the  important  deduction : 

"  That  the  greater  or  lesser  quantities  of  heat  developed  at  the  moment 
of  the  combination  of  bodies  bear  no  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  elements, 
and  that  in  most  cases  this  loss  of  heat  is  not  followed  by  any  diminutioo  in 
the  capacity  of  the  resulting  compounds." 

Neumann^  in  1831,  enunciated  the  relation  between  the 
specific  heat  and  the  formula  weight  of  a  compound  known  as 

Neumann's  law,  but  which,  referring  as  it  does  only 
uw."***^"  *         to   chemically   similar    substances,  is    much    more 

limited  in  scope  than  the  older  generalisation  of 
Petit  and  Dulong.     He  says: 

''I  find  that  for  compound  substances  a  simple  relation  exists  between 
the  specific  heats  and  the  stoichiometric  quantities ;  and  I  call  stoichiometric 
quantities  the  amounts  of  substances  which,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
anhydrous  carbonates,  contain  the  same  amount  of  oxygen,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  sulphur  compounds  the  amount  of  sulphur  is  the  measure  of  the  stoichio- 
metric quantity.  For  chemically  similar  substances  the  specific  heats  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  stoichiometric  quantities ;  or  what  comes  to  the 

^  Poggend.  Ann,,  Leipzig,  28,  1831  (p.  1). 
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6ame  thing,  the  stoichiometric  quantities  of  chemically  similar  substances 
have  the  same  heat  capacity. 

The  inyestigation  of  the  carbonates  first  led  me  to  the  discovery  of 
this  law. 


Name  of  Substance 

Stoichio- 
metric 

Quantity 
(0  =  1) 

Specific 

Stoichiometric 
Quantity 

X 

Specific  Heat 

:::!alcite  (Calcium  Carbonate) 

Dolomite  (Calcium- Magnesium  Carbonate) 

Magnesite  (Magnesium  Carbonate) 

Ohalybite  (Ferrous  Carbonate) 

Calamine  (Zinc  Carbonate) 

W^itherite  (Barium  Carbonate) 

Cerussite  (Lead  Carbonate) 

6-32 
5*88 
6-75 
715 
7*79 
12*31 
16*68 

0*2044 

0*2161 

0*2270 

0*1819 

0*1712 

0*108 

0*081 

1*292 
1*271 
1*305 
1*300 
1-335 
1*329 
1*36 

l*300=Mean 

Barytes  (Barium  Sulphate) 
Anhydrite  (Calcium  Sulphate) 
Celestite  (Strontium  Sulphate) 
Ajiglesite  (Lead  Sulphate) 

14-68 

8*67 

11*48 

18-96 

01068 
01854 
0*130 
0*83 

1*667 
1*589 
1*492 
1-572 

l-646«Mean 

Regnault  in  extending  his  investigations  to  the  specific  heats 
of  compounds  corroborated  Neumann's  result,  finding  that  sub- 
stances containing  the  same  number  of  similar  atoms  united  in  a 
similar  way  possess  the  same  heat  capacity.  For  him  also  simi- 
larity of  composition  was  an  essential  requisite  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  simple  relation.  It  was  reserved  for  Kopp^  to  definitely 
prove  that  the  connection  between  the  specific  heat 
and  the  composition  of  a  compound  holds  in  the 
perfectly  simple  and  general  manner  enunciated  by 
Petit  and  Dulong,  and  that  heat  capacity  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  additive  property.  Each  elementary 
atom  retains  in  the  compound  the  same  heat  capacity  it  had 
possessed  in  the  uncombined  condition,  the  number  and  kind  of 


Kopp 
nisei    heat 
capacity  to  be 
an    additive 
property. 


^  "  InyestigatiouB  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Solid  Bodies,"  London,  Phil.  Traru, 
R.  Soc,  165,  1866  (p.  71). 
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other  atoms  present  and  their  form  of  combination  exerting  no 
influence  on  the  value  of  this  property*. 

Kopp's  final  result  that "  each  element  has  essentially  the  same 
specific  or  atomic  heat  in  compounds  as  it  has  in  the  free  state," 
is  based  on  experimental  evidence  which  may  be 
Bzverimentai       conveniently  classified  as  follows: 

evidence    for  '' 

opp  8  aw.  ^    ,pj^^  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  mole- 

heat  dMded^  cular  heat"  of  a  compound  by  the  number  of  elemen- 
atoms  =6*4.  ^^  **^  atoms  in  one  molecule  is  approximately  equal 
to  6*4;  equal,  that  is,  to  the  atomic  heat  of  an 
element  according  to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law.  Thus  the  molecular 
heat  of  the  chlorides  RCl  has  been  found  =12*8  on  the  average, 
and  that  of  the  chlorides  RCl,  =  18-5.  Now  12-8 -^  2  =6-4, 
and  185 ■«-  3  =  6*2.  The  same  regularity  is  met  with  in  metallic 
bromides,  iodides  and  arsenides,  and  is  even  foimd  in  the  case  of 
compounds  which  contain  as  many  as  seven  or  nine  elementary 
atoms.  The  molecular  heat  of  ZuKjCU  is  43*4  and  that  of  PtK,Cl« 
is  55-2 ;  now  434 -^ 7  =  6-2  and  552 ^ 9  =  61. 

(ii)     The  regularity  just  discussed  was  found  to  be  fiar  fix>m 

general,  but  this  very  fact  constitutes  an  extremely  strong  proof 

of  the   additive   nature  of  heat  capacity,  in   that 

(ii)  Quotient        elements  which  in  the  fi^e  state  have  atomic  heat 

is  less  than  6*4  ,  ,  ,  _    .  ,  „  ,  . 

for  compounds  values  Icss  than  6*4  carry  that  smaller  value  mto 
Brsi,"et'  '  the  compound;  and  obviously  elements  not  amenable 
to  direct  determination  may  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  carbon,  boron  and  silicon,  Le.  have  the  characteristic  property  of 
a  low  atomic  heat  and  retain  it  in  the  combined  condition. 

"But  this  regularity,  though  met  with  in  many  compounds,  is  by  no 
means  quite  universal.  The  oxygen  compounds  of  the  metals  correspcNDd  to 
it  in  general  the  less,  the  greater  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  they  contain  as 
compared  with  that  of  metal.  The  mean  atomic  heat  of  the  oxides  RO  is 
11*1,  and  the  quotient  Il'l-H2«i5*6.    The  quotient  for  the  oxides  R,0,  is 

^  The  most  striking  case  of  additive  properties,  i.e.  of  properties  whose  value  for 
the  molecule  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  values  for  the  constituent  atoms,  is  that  of 
mass ;  the  mass  of  the  molecule  is  absolutely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  tfas 
constituent  atoms.  In  the  case  of  o^er  properties  classed  as  additive,  saoh  as 
refractive  indices,  specific  volumes,  heat  capacities,  the  relation  is  not  one  of  skriet 
equality,  but  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  these  and  other  propeitiet 
such  as  solubility,  for  which  there  is  no  relation  between  the  numerical  values  for 
the  molecule  and  for  the  constituent  atoms. 

^  Kopp  applies  the  term  "  atomic  heat  '*  to  elements  and  compounds  •liW« ;  xl 
the  quotations  given  '*  molecular  heat ''  is  substituted  in  the  case  of  compounds. 
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only  27-2-r6«6-4;  for  the  oxides  R0„  only  13-7-5-3=4-6;  for  the  oxides  RO,, 
only  18-8-r4»4*7.  Still  smaller  is  the  quotient  for  compounds  which 
contain  boron  in  addition  to  oxygen :  e,g,  for  the  compounds  RBO|,  it  is  only 
16-8-5-4=4-2;  for  boracic  acid,  BjOj,  it  is  only  16-6-r5—3-3....This  quotient 
is  near  6*4  in  those  compounds  which  only  contain  elements  whose  atomic 
heats,  corresponding  to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  are  nearly »  6*4;  it  is  smaller 
in  compounds  which  contain  elements... having  a  much  smaller  atomic  heat 
than  6-4,  and  which  are  recognised  as  exceptions  to  this  law,  either  directly, 
if  their  specific  heat  has  been  determined  for  the  solid  condition,  or  indirectly, 
if  it  be  determined  in  the  manner  to  be  subsequently  described.'' 

(ill)  The  empirical  results  for  the  heat  capacities  of  the 
quantities  represented  by  the  molecular  weights  of  compounds 
show  good  agreement  with  the  theoretical  values 
calculated  from  the  atomic  heats  of  the  constituents 
on  the  supposition  of  the  maintenance  of  these 
values  in  the  compound.  The  following  table  brings 
out  these  relations  in  the  case  of  compounds  con- 
taining only  elements  of  directly  determined  atomic 


(iii)  Molecular 
heftt    found 
agrees    with 
that  calculated 
from   atomic 
heats  of   con- 
stituents. 


heat  values. 


Name  and  Farmola 
orCompoond 

Sjecljc 

MolaonhirHeat 
SpedflcHeat 

Atomic  Heat 
of  Constitaento 

Molecular  Heat  of  Compound 

from  the  Atomic  Heats  of 

iU  ConstituenU 

?errou8   Sulphide  FeS 
tferoorie       „         HgS 
'ickd           „         NiS 
J^             „        PbS 
Sismnth        „        Bi,S, 
Uitimony     „         S^S, 

•1367 
•0617 
•12S1 
•0490 
-0600 
•0907 

11-9 
12-0 
11-6 
11-7 
31-0 
30-8 

Fe  =6-27,  S=s  6-22 
Hg=6-88.       „ 
Ni  =6-42,       „ 
Pb=6-62,       „ 
Bi  =6-41,       „ 
Sb  =6-88,       „ 

6-27+    5-22    =11-49 
6-88+    6-22    =11-6 
6-42+    6-22    =11-64 
6-62+    6-22    =11-74 
6-41x2  +  5-22x8  =  28-48 
6-38  X  2  +  5-22x8=28-42 

Water  is  contained  in  solid  compounds  with  the  molecular 
heat  of  ice. 

**  The  various  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  ice  give  the  molecular 
heat  of  H^O  as  8*6  for  temperatures  distant  from  0^  and  as  9*l-9'8  for 
temperatures  nearer  to  0°.    The  molecular  heat  has  been  found : 

For  crystallised  calcium  chloride...CaCl2+6H^O  ...75-6 

For  the  anhydrous  chlorides    RCl^ 18-5 

DiflFerenoe  for 6HjO        =        57*1 

H,0  =         9-5 

For  crystallised  gypsum  CaS04 +21130... 46-8 

For  the  anhydrous  sulphates  RSO4    261 

Difference  for ^Ufi        =        197 

H,0  -         9-9" 
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The  results  of  a  recent  investigation  by  Pro£  Tilderk*  show 
good  agreement  between  the  directly  determined  and  the  calcu- 
lated molecular  heat  of  compounds. 

"  The  average  specific  heats  of... the  elements  were  determined  over  various 
intervals  from  the  boiling-point  of  liquid  oxygen  to  nearly  500*  C....a  range 
of  about  600**  C.  From  these  mean  specific  heats  the  true  specific  beats  at 
intervals  of  100"  C.  absolute  temperature  were  calculated,  and  from  the 
specific  heats  the  atomic  heats  were  deduced.  The  mean  specific  heats  of 
the  compounds,  formed  by  their  union,  were  also  determined,  and  from  the:se 
data  the  molecular  heats  of  the  compounds  calculated.  On  comparing  the 
sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  present  with  the  molecular  heat  of 
the  compound  at  the  successive  temperatures,  it  was  found  that  there  is 
throughout  a  close  concordance.  The  order  of  difference  may  be  shown  by 
one  example: 

Nickel  Telluy-ide,  NiTe. 


Temperature, 
abflolute 

Sum  of  atomic  heat 
of  Ni  and  Te 

Molecolar  heat  of 
NiTe 

100° 

9-20 

8-38 

200'' 

11-08 

11-35 

300' 

12-22 

12-41 

400** 

13-00 

12-92 

500** 

13-49 

13-15 

600** 

13-85 

13-28 

700** 

14-11 

13-35 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  Neumann's  law  is  approxi- 
mately true,  not  only  at  temperatures  from  0°  to  100*  C,  but  at  all 
temperatures.  They  thus  support  the  view  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  solid 
is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  atoms  composing  the  physical  molecules, 
and  is  not  a  measure  of  the  work  done  in  thermal  expansion," 

Proceeding  to  the  application  of  Neumann's  and  Kopp's  law  of 

molecular  heat,  we  find  that  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 

indirect  determination  of  atomic  heats  and  for  that 

wid*  Ko""'8         ^^  ascertaining  the  relative  complexity  of  molecular 

law  applied.  strUCturC. 

determination  The  indirect  determination  of  atomic  heat  may 

hcato.*""**^  be  accomplished  in  two  ways.     If  we  have  a  com- 

pound of  known  composition  and  known  molecular 
heat,  containing  not  more  than  one  element  of  unknown  atomic 
heat,  we  may  calculate  the  value  for  this  by  subtracting  from  the 
molecular  heat  the  known  atomic  heats  of  all  other  elements. 

1  London,  Proc.  R.  Soc,  73,  1901  (p.  226). 
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FormnUiof 
Chloride 

Moleonlar 
Weight 

Specific 
Heat 

Molecular 
Heat 

At.  Ht.  of 
Metal  (found) 

Atomic  Heat  of 
Chlorine  calculated 

HgCl 
AgCl 

Ka 

HgCl, 
MgCl, 

1 

235-76 
138-39 

74-6 
271-2 

59-8 

■0521 

•0911 

•171 

•0689 

-191 

12-3 
131 
12-8 
18-7 
18-2 

6-38 
616 
6-47 
6-38 

6-88 

12-36-6-38  =5-92 

13-1    -616  =6-9 

12-8   -6-47  =6-33 

4(18-7   -6-38) =6-16 

1(18-2   -5-88)  =  6-16 

Or  "we  may  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  molecuLor  heats  of 
analogous  compounds  of  an  element  of  known  and  of  an  element  of  unknown 
atomic  heat,  in  which  case  the  difference  ia  taken  as  being  the  difference 
between  the  atomic  heats  of  these  two  elements." 


Molecular  Heftt  of  com- 
pound oontaining  ele- 
ment whose  atomic 
heat  ic  leqnired 


Molecular  Heat 
of  analogous 
compounds 


Atomic 
Heat 
known 


Atomic  Heat  calculated 


Barium  chloride, 
BaCl,=  18-8 

Bubidium  chloride, 

RbCl=13-6 
Bubidium  carbonate, 

Bb3C03=28-4 


MgCL  =  18-2 
ZnCL=18-6 
HgCl,  =  18-7 


KCl     =12-8 
KjCO,=28-6 


Mg=6-9 
Zn=61 
Hg=6-4 

K   =6-47 


Ba=  6-9  -f  (18-8 -18-2)  =6-8 
=  6-1  -f  (18-8- 18-6)  =6-3 
=       6'4  -f(18-8-18t7)  =6-6 


Rb=       6-47 -f  (13-5 -12-8)  =7-17 
=  J{  12-94  -i-  (28-4  -  28-6) }  =  6-42 


The  legitimacy  and  value  of  such  calculations  is,  however,  open 
to  grave  doubt. 

"Notwithstanding  the  validity  of  Neumann's  law,  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  deduce  the  atomic  heats  of  elements,  such  as  oxygen, 
which  do  not  admit  of  experiment  in  the  solid  state,  cannot,  however,  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  calculations  whatever 
change  in  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compound  is  induced  by  slight  alteration 
of  density,  or  of  structure  in  the  solid,  is  concentrated  upon  one  element  in 
the  compound  of  any  two,  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  other  enters  into 
combination  with  the  atomic  heat  it  possesses  in  the  elemental  state.  Taking 
the  figures  for  the  compounds  containing  silver,  for  example,  the  value 
deduced  for  the  atomic  heat  of  silver  is  found  to  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  compound  selected.... From  the  mean  molecular  heat  of 
the  telluride...the  result  is  8-39.... In  the  silver-aluminium  AgjAl,  [it]  comes 
out  as  6-19,  and  in  the  aluminium-silver  AgAl^j,  as  9-67."  (Tilden,  Relation 
of  Specific  Heat  and  Atomic  Weighty  1904.) 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  complexity  of  a  compound 
molecule,  we  have  to  proceed  as  follows: 

If  Afn,Xn  is  the  formula  for  a  compound  between 
a.  The  deter-     the  elements  A  and  X  we  may  from  a  determination 

mlnation    of  .  .  •/.     i  ^    •       fi  •  -  i    i 

relative  mole-  of  its  specific  heat  BJBcertam  the  ratio  m :  n  provided 
ph!xity°"*'  ^^^^   ^^^  atomic  weight  of  A   is   known,   on    the 

assumption  that  the  constant  atomic  heat  of  each 
constituent  atom  is  6*4;  multiplication  of  the  weight  of  the 
compound  containing  one  atom  of  A  by  the  specific  heat  will  give 

a  value  for  the   quantity  6*4 +( 6*4.  -  j ,   and   hence  for   m:n. 

Obviously  this  method  only  lends  itself  to  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  relative  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  not  their 
absolute  number. 

Taking  barium  chloride  as  example,  is  its  formula  BaCl,  or 
BaClj,  or  BajCl,  etc.  ?  The  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  35'45 ; 
in  barium  chloride  36*45  of  chlorine  are  combined  with  68*7  of 
barium ;  the  specific  heat  of  barium  chloride  is   0902 : 

.-.  heat  capacity  ClBan  =  (36-45  +  68-7)  x  -0902  =  94, 

m 

n      9*4 -.6-4     1  , 

-m=-6^4-  =  2^^^^y- 

Hence  barium  chloride  contains  half  an  atom  of  barium  to 
every  atom  of  chlorine,  and  its  formula  is  Bad,,  or  possibly 
BaaCl4,  or  quite  generally  BanCljn. 

"  The  heat  capacity  of  the  atoms  is  not  appreciably  altered  on  entering 
into  combination,  and  since  this  quantity  is  practically  the  same  for  all 
elements,  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  raise  their  temperature  1*",  the  molecolfis 
will  require  quantities  of  heat  proportional  to  the  number  of  atoms  ccmtalDed 
in  them.  If  HgB200,  that  is,  if  the  formulae  for  the  two  chloridea  and 
iodides  of  mercury  are  HgCl,  Hgl,  HgCl^,  Hglj,  it  follows  that  the  molecules 
of  the  two  first  require  twice  as  much  heat  as  a  single  atom,  and  those  of  Um 
two  last  three  times  as  much.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  in  the  table 
[on  p.  383]. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  considerations  of  the  heat  capacity  only,  w« 
cannot  distinguish  whether  the  [two  first  compounds  are  HgCl  and  Hgl,  or 
HggClg  and  Hgjlsl.-.the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  certain  is  that  the 
number  of  atoms  of  the  [halogen]... is  the  same  as  that  of  [mercury]. 
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1 

'  FormoUe  of 
'     Mereoi7 
Compomids 

Molecular 
Weights  of 

these 
CompoaodB 

Heat 

Capacity 

of  Unit 

Weight 

=  e 

Heat 
Molecule 

Namber  of 

Atoms 

in  the 

MolecQle 

=  » 

Heat 
Capacity 
of  each 

Atom 
^pxe 
n 

HgCl 
Hgl 
1       HgCl, 
Hgl. 

■ 

235-5 
327 
271 
454 

0-05205 
0-03949 
0-06889 
0-04197 

12-257745 
12-91323 
18-66919 
19-05438 

2 
2 
3 
3 

6128872 
6-46661 
6-22306 
6-35146 

(Cannizzaro,  loc,  cit,) 


^'  In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  molecular  heat  of  compounds  gives  more 
or  less  accurately  a  measure  for  the  degree  of  complexity  of  their  composition. 
And  this  is  the  case  also  with  such  compounds  as  are  compara'ble  in  their 
chemical  deportment  to  undecomposed  bodies.  If  cyanogen 
or  ammonium  had  not  been  decomposed,  or  could  not  be  so 
with  the  means  at  present  offered  by  chemistry,  the  greater 
molecular  heats  of  their  compounds,  compared  with  those 
of  analogous  chlorine  or  potassium  compounds  (compare 
mercuric  chloride  18'7,  mercuric  cyanide  25-2;  potassium 
chloride  12*8,  ammonium  chloride  20*0),  and  of  cyanogen  and 
ammonium  as  compared  with  potassium  and  chlorine,  would  indicate  the 
more  complex  nature  of  those  so-called  compound  radicles."    (Kopp.) 


Molecularheat 
ofCNandNH^ 
compounds 
indicates  com- 
plexity of  these 
compound 
radicles. 


The  remarkable  fects  of  the  approximate  identity  of  the  heat 
capacity  of  the  substances  by  us  termed  elementary, 
and  of  the  maintenance  of  this  value  in  compounds, 
have  led  Kopp  to  speculations  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate structure  of  "  elements  "  which  may  fitly  close 
this  chapter. 


The  ultimate 
structure  of 
elements    in 
the    light    of 
their    heat 
capacity. 


**The  magnitude  of  the  molecular  heat  is  exactly  a  measure  of  the 
complexity  or  of  the  degree  of  composition.  If  Duloug  and  Petit's  law  were 
valid,  it  could  be  concluded  with  great  positiveness  that  the  so-called  elements, 
if  they  are  compounds  of  unknown  and  simpler  substances,  are  compounds  of 
the  same  order.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  result  that  the  act  of  chemical 
decomposition  had  everywhere  found  its  limit  at  such  bodies  as  these  which, 
if  compound  at  all,  have  with  every  difference  of  chemical  deportment  the 
Kama  degree  of  composition.  Imagine  the  simplest  bodies,  probably  as  yet 
unknown  to  us,  the  true  chemical  elements,  forming  a  horizontal  spreading 
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layer,  and  piled  above  them  the  simpler  and  then  the  more  complicated 
compounds ;  the  universal  validity  of  Dulong  and  Petit^s  law  would  include 
the  proof  that  all  elements  at  present  assumed... lay  in  the  same  layer,  and 
that  chemistry  in  recognising  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  the 
different  metals  as  undecomposable  bodies  had  penetrated  to  the  same  depth 
in  that  field  of  inquiry,  and  had  found  at  the  same  depth  the  limit  to  its 
penetration  ^'' 

^  Eopp,  who  looked  upon  all  the  elements  of  low  atomic  heat,  Buch  as  carbon, 
boron  and  silicon,  as  undoubted  ezoeptions  to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  infers  that 
the  elementaiy  atoms  are  of  different  degrees  of  complexity.  But  now  that  these 
elements  have  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  the  parts 
of  Eopp's  Bpeouiations  given  above,  which  deal  with  the  problem  on  the  basis  of 
the  supposed  universal  validity  of  that  law,  are  the  most  interesting. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MITSCHERLICH  AND  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN 
CRYSTALLINE  FORM  AND  CHEMICAL   COMPOSITION. 

^^AU  things  whcUe^er  they  be 
Have  order  among  themselves,  and  this  is  farmJ' 

Dante,  Paradiso, 

Petit  and  Dulong's  discovery  of  the  relation  between  the 
atomic  weights  of  solid  elements  and  their  heat  capacity  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  connection  between 
the  atomic  weight  and  another  important  physical  property,  that 
of  crystalline  form. 

All  matter  may  be  classified  as  being  either  homogeneous 
(6fi6<;  =  the  same,  and  761/09  =  kind),  when  the  physical  properties 

measured  at  any  point  are  the  same  as  those 
fitd*hrto^^*ho-  Pleasured  in  the  same  direction  at  any  other  point, 
moeeneous "  or  hetevogeneous  (erepo?  =  other),  when  this  is  not 
geneous.*'  the   casc.      Ice  in  contact  with  liquid  water  is   a 

heterogeneous  system ;  so  is  a  piece  of  granite,  in 
which  the  constituent  particles  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica  may 
be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  Solutions,  gaseous  mixtures, 
chemical  elements  and  compounds  in  the  same  state  of  aggregation 
and  in  the  absence  of  isomeric  modifications,  are  instances  of 
homogeneous  systems. 

Homogeneous  solids  are  further  classified  into  amorphous 
(a-  =  without,   and   fiop<f>7]  =  form),  and   crystalline.     Substances 

in  the  amorphous  condition  are  distinguished  by  the 
Homogeneous  abscncc  of  definite  external  form,  and  by  the  fact 
fi^  "into*"**  that  the  directional  properties  are  the  same  in  all 
anir^Trj^ua-  dircctious ;  characteristics  which  are  explained  by 
line-*'  the  supposition  of  a  haphazard  arrangement  of  the 

constituent  particles.     On  the  other  hand,  matter  in 
F.  25 
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the  crystalline  state  assumes  a  definite  geometrical   form,  and 
generally  exhibits  diflferences  in   the   values   of  the   directional 
properties  according  to  the  direction  in  which  these  are  measured'. 
This  is  considered  to  be  due  to  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  com- 
ponent particles.     Thus  a  piece  of  ordinary- 
glass  has  no  natural  geometrical  shape,  and 
its   coefficient  of  expansion,  conductivity  for 
heat,   refi:Bctive   index,  absorptive  power  for 
light,  etc.  are  the  same  in  all  directions.     On 
the  other  hand,  rock   crystal  (quartz  =  SiO,) 
is  found  in  nature  in  the  shape  of  hexagonal 
prisms    terminated    by   hexagonal    pyramids 
(fig.   7),   and   the   value   of  any  one   of  the 
above  properties  measured  along  AA\  the  axis 
of  the  prism,  differs  from  that  found  in  any 
direction  inclined  to  it  such  as  BE,  CG\  DU, 
the  difference  being  greatest  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  it,  i,e,  between  A  A'  and  BB. 
or  between  AA\  and  B^B^y  etc. 
An  experiment  due  to  H.  de  S^narmont  (fig.  8)  illustrates  this 
difference  in  a  simple  and  telling  manner. 

il  is  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  perpendicular  to  ^^ 
the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

J?  is  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  parallel  to  A  A'  the 
axis  of  the  crystal. 

The  plates  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  white  wax. 
They  are  pierced  at  the  centre,  and  a  wire  is  inserted  which  is 
heated  by  an  electric  current.  The  wax  melts  around  the  place 
where  the  heat  is  applied,  and  on  the  plate  A  leaves  a  circle,  and 
on  the  plate  B  an  ellipse,  showing  that  in  the  latter  case  the  heat 
travels  more  readily  along  the  axis  than  across  it*. 

The  mineral  cordierite  (fig.  9),  H2(MgFe)4  Alg  SiwO^,  appeal^ 
blue  in  transmitted  light,  when  viewed  parallel  to  0,  yellowish -green 


Fig.  7. 


Differences  in 
physical  pro- 
perties accord- 
ing to  direction 
in  which  mea- 
sured. 


^  The  essential  properties  of  all  crystalline  substances  are  of  two  sorte* 
(1)  general  properties,  such  as  density,  specific  heat,  melting  point,  chemical 
composition,  which  do  not  involve  any  particular  direction,  but  represent  the 
nature  of  the  substance  in  the  aggregate;  (2)  directional  properties,  such  a« 
cohesion,  elasticity,  refraction  and  absorption  of  light,  expansion,  conductivity  of 
heat,  crystalline  form,  etc. ,  which  are  measured  in  some  definite  direction. 

«  TyndaU,  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,  1880  (p.  244). 
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along  By  and  bluish-green  along  A,  intermediate  directions  giving 
intermediate  effects. 


Blut 


Fig.  8. 

Plates  of  qnartz  cut  perpendiotilar 

and  parallel  to  the  crystal  axis. 


■>Yenowkk 
Qreen 


Fig.  9. 
Cordierite. 


Thus  external  form  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  the  crystalline  state,  but  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous, it  was  the  first  to  arrest  attention.  From  this  point 
of  view,  such  knowledge  as  we  now  have  of  the  laws  of  ciystal 
structure  and  of  the  relations  between  external  form  and  physical 
properties  leads  to  our  present  conception  of  crystal,  which  is: 
"A  solid  body  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  arranged 
•'cr^*ud/*°  according  to  definite  laws,  and  possessed  of  definite 
•*I*n*  '*"**  physical  properties;  both  external  form  and  physical 
properties  resulting  fix)m,  and  being  the  expression 
of,  definite  internal  structure." 

The  bounding  planes  are  termed  faces.  A  set  so  arranged 
as  to  be  all  parallel  to  an  imaginary  straight  line  through  the 
interior  of  the  crystal  is  called  a  zone,  and  the  straight  line  is 
termed  the  zone  axis.  The  faces  of  a  zone  therefore,  if  they  meet, 
intersect  in  parallel  edges.  However  large  may  be  the  number 
of  faces  on  any  one  crystal,  it  is  found  that  they  are  generally 
arranged  in  a  very  few  zones.  In  figs.  10  and  11  the  planes  aa* 
are  in  a  zone,  and  so  are  the  planes  raz\  za'r\ 

The   faces  may   vary  in   shape   and   size,  but   for   the   same 
substance  they  are  always  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  char- 
acteristic of  that  substance.     The  angular  relations 
angle* *."*^^  ^"^       between   the   planes   designated  in   the   subjoined 
figures  (10  and  11)  by  the  same  letters  are  the  same. 

25—2 
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The  first  figure  is  the  representation  of  a  crystal  of  quartz  (SiO,) 
such  as  is  actually  found  in  nature,  in  which,  owing  to  uneven 
development  of  the  different  &ces,  considerable  distortion  has 
occurred ;  the  second  figure  is  the  representation  of  the  "  ideal " 
equably  developed  geometrical  figure  corresponding  to  it. 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

Distorted  and  ideal  crystals  of  Quartz. 

The  same  is  shown  in  figs.  12  and  13,  which  represent  misshapen 
octahedra  of  spinel  (MgAl204)  with  the  geometrically  perfect  form 
inscribed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  faces  of  the  spinel  crystals  are 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron,  that  they  are  inclined  to 
each  other  at  the  same  angles  as  the  faces  of  the  octahedron,  and 
that  the  variations  from  the  ideal  figure  are  caused  by  differences 
in  the  size  of  the  faces,  an  unequal  development  which  has  been 
found  to  be  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  crystals  have 
been  formed. 


Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 

Distorted  and  ideal  Octahedra. 


The   examination  of  the  large   variety  of  crystals  found  in 
nature   or  prepared   in  the  laboratory  shows  that 

Recurrence  of  •      •!        /•  •      j  •      -i        u      i.l    •      i      ^ 

simiUr  faces  8%7nilar  faccs — recoguised  as  similar  by  their  lustre. 
!Sxicr*p^uce»  striatious,  or  other  markings  (fig.  14)— are  almost 
symmetry.  always  fouud  regularly  repeated  at  different  partvs 
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of  the   ciystals,  which   consequently  assume  a  symmetrical  ap- 
pearance. 

"Sunilar"  in  this  connection  means  "iden- 
tical "  in  physical  properties  and  mutual 
inclination,  but  not  necessarily  identical  in 
shape  and  size. 

A  complete  group  of  similar 
fSsMJes  is  called  a  simple  form. 
Every  crystal  is  either  a  simple 
form  (figs.  15,  16,  18,  19),  or  Fi«-  l^- 

a  oornbination  of  two  or  more  simple  forms     ^^(^^^1^^^^ 
(figs.  17,  20).  forms,  each  with  eharac- 

(eristic  markings. 


Simple  forms 
and  combina 
tions. 


Simple  Forms. 


Fig.  16. 
Hexagonal  Bipyramid. 


Fig.  16. 
Hexagonal  Bipyramid. 


Combination. 


t-ig.  17. 
Two  Hexagonal  Bipyramids. 
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Fig.  18. 
Cabe. 


Fig.  19. 
Ootahedron. 


Fig.  20. 
Cube  and  Ootahedron. 


In  this  repetition  of  similar  faces,  crystals  exhibit  diflFerent 
grades  of  symmetry.     All   the  diflFerent  grades  of 
sjnnmetry  met  with  may  be  referred  to  three  ele- 
ments of  symmetry,  which  are  (1)  symmetry  about 
a  central  point,  (2)  symmetry  about  one  or  more 
axes,  (3)  symmetry  about  one  or  more  planes. 
A   centre  of  symmetry  (giving   rise   to   centro-symmetry)  is 
t  -•  m-        present  when   to    every   face  there   corresponds  a 
mctry.  parallel  face  at  the  other  side  of  the  crystal. 


Grades  of  tym- 
metry  refeired 
to  three  ele- 
ments of  sym- 
metry. 


Fig.  21. 

Showing  centro-symmetry;  to  every  plane  there  is  a  corresponding 

parallel  plane. 

An   cw?w  of  symmetry  is  present  when  the   crystal   can  be 
rotated  about  a  line,  through  an  angle  of  ,   so   that    fiices 


n 


Axes  of  sym- 
metry. 


and  edges  and  comers  are  brought  into  the  position 
of  those  similar  to  them,  the  aspect  of  the  crystal 
being   again   the  same  as  before.       Thus  fig.   22 
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represents  the  section  of  a  crystal  which  is  S3anmetrical  about 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  paper  through  0,  because  a  rotation 


Fig.  23. 
Triad  axis  III. 


of  ISC  about  this  axis  interchanges  P  and  P',  A  and  A\  etc     In 
the  fraction   ,  n  can  be  2,  3,  4,  or  6,  corresponding  to  axes 


n 


termed  diad  (II),  triad  (III),  tetrad  (IV),  and  heacad  (VI)  respec- 
tively. Such  axes  are  represented  in  figs.  22 — 25  by  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  paper  through  0. 


Pig.  24. 
Tetrad  axis  lY. 


Fig.  26. 
Hexad  axis  VI, 


Planes  of  tym 
metry. 


A  plane  of  symmetry  is  present  when  a  crystal  can  be  divided 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  portions  bear  to  each  other  the 
relation  of  an  object  and  its  image  in  a  mirror 
which  is  represented  by  the  dividing  plane.  Fig.  26 
is  the  section  of  a  crystal  such  as  is  usually  found, 
with  the  £Btces  unequally  developed ;  fig.  27  is  the  section  of  the 
corresponding  geometrically  perfect,  the  ideal  form,  obtained  by 
replacing  each  set  of  similar  faces  by  planes  parallel  to  them  and 
equidistant  from  any  one  point  within  the  crystal  chosen  as  the 
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centre.  Then  pp'  represents  a  plane  of  symmetry  because  of 
the  equality  of  the  corresponding  angles  A  and  a,  B  and  6, 
C  and  c. 


P'  P' 

Fig.  26.  Fig.  27. 

Sections  showing  plane  of  symmetiy. 


Crystals  may  have  from  1  to  9  planes  of  sjmametry  (figs.  28 — 30), 


Fig.  28. 
1  plane  of 
symmetry. 


Fig.  29. 
8  planes  of  symmetry  at 
right  angles  to  one 
another. 


Fig.  80. 
9   planes    of   symmetrj, 
represented  in  sectioD 
by  the  fine  lines  1  to  9. 


It  has  been  stated  before  (p.  387)  that  in  crystals  of  the  san^i 
substance  corresponding  planes  always  intersect  in  the  same 
angles,  and  hence  that  these  angles  are  characteristic 
of  the  particular  crystalline  form  assumed  by  each 
substance.  In  apparent  contradiction  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  different  specimens  of  cr}rstals  of  the  same 
substance  do  not  always  exhibit  the  same  form^^ 


Occurrence   of 
the  same  sub- 
stance in  s 
variety  of  cry- 
stalline forms. 
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thus  calcite  is  found  in  a  great  number  of  different  forms,  of  which 
figs.  31 — 33  are  examples. 


Fig.  31.  Fig.  82.  Fig.  88. 

Crystals  of  Calcite. 

But  however  great  may  be  the  variety  of  forms  assumed  in 
the  same  and  in  different  crystals  of  any  one  substance,  these  all 
exhibit  the  same  grade  of  symmetry,  and  are  connected  according 
to  a  simple  law. 

This  law  becomes  evident  when,  following  the  method  of 
geometry,  we  refer  the  faces  of  the  crystal  to  a  set  of  axes,  the 
so-called  crystallographic  axes  (generally  3,  some- 
to***cr^uSio^  times  4)  which  are  imaginary  lines  passing  through 
|raphicaxe8.—  ^  point  inside  the  crystal  termed  the  origin,  and 
drawn  parallel  to  any  3  edges  of  the  crystal  that  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane.  In  choosing  the  edges  parallel  to  which 
we  draw  the  axes,  we  always  select  when  possible  edges  parallel 
to  axes  of  symmetry,  especially  those  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

In  fig.  34,  X,  F,  Z  represent  3  such  axes,  and  ABC  is  a  plane 
which  cuts  all  the  3  axes  and  is  called  the  parametral  plane,  the 
lengths  OA  =  a,  0JB  =  6,  00=  c,  which  it  cuts  off  firom  the  axes 
X,  F,  Z  being  called  the  parameters.  Since  the  characteristic 
inclination  of  a  crystal  fewe  is  not  changed  by  shifting  it  parallel 
to  itself,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  the  absolute  but  the 
relative  length  of  the  parameters  a,  6,  and  c  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  and  it  is  usual  to  express  this  ratio  in  terms  of  6  as 
unity. 


Indices.— Law 
of   Rational 
Indices. 
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Any  other  plane  ODE  actually  found  on  a  crystal  whose 
parametral  plane  is  A  BG  may,  by  shifting  parallel  to  itself,  be 
brought  into  a  position  such  that  the  lengths  cut 
off  from  the  axes  other  than  those  to  which  it  is 
parallel  all  lie  within  the  extremities  of  the  para- 
meters, and  these  intercepts  will  be  fractions  of  the 
parameters  given  by 

OD-f,     0E^\,     0(7  =  ^. 
h  k  I 

It  is  found  that  A,  k,  I  are  aliuays  small  whole  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  etc. 
or  zero,  in  which  last  case  the  plane  does  not  cut  the  particular 


Fig.  34. 


axis  involved,  but  is  parallel  to  it.  In  the  above  figure,  for  the 
plane  CDE,  A  =  3,  *=  2,  i  =  1.  The  quantities  A,  ifc,  Z  are  called 
indices,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  rational  whole  numbers  deter- 
mines the  fundamental  law  of  crystallography,  termed  the  fait'  ^ 
rational  indices. 

The   axial   ratio  a  :  i :  c,  and   the  angles   between   the  axe^ 
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yZ=  a,  ZX  =  /8,  Z  F  =  7  are  characteristic  of  the  crystals  of  each 

individual   substance,  and  are  its  crystallographic 

^3l|^c°'  Constanta,     The  position  of  any  crystal  fiace  referred 

conatanu.-        jjj  ^h^  manner  above  described  to  three  axes  is 

Symbols. 

therefore  represented  by 

a    b    c 
A'  k'  I' 

and  since  for  any  given  substance  a,  6,  and  c  are  constants,  the 
simple  whole  numbers  A,  k  and  Z  are  suflScient  identification, 
and  written  together  thus,  kkl  or  (hkl),  they  constitute  the  symbol 
of  the  face.  Intercepts  measured  in  the  negative  direction 
are  indicated  by  corresponding  jndices  having  a  negative  sign 
placed  over  them,  thus  (hU),  (111),  etc.  For  the  parametral  plane 
the  symbol  is  (111);  for  the  plane  CDS  in  fig.  34,  it  is  (321);  the 
greater  the  index,  the  less  is  the  corresponding  intercept. 

The  symbol  of  a  face  when  enclosed  in  a  twisted  bracket,  thus 
{hkl\,  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  form,  that  is  of  the  complete 
group  of  similar  faces  which  have  been  developed  together  in 
virtue  of  the  sjmametry  exhibited  by  the  crystal. 

Forms  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  axes  which 
each  of  their  component  &ces  intersects. 

of  fo^S''*'*"  Pyramids  {hkl]  are  forms  whose  faces  cut  all 

three  axes  (figs.  36,  41,  45,  48,  61,  52,  58,  59). 

Prisms  [hkO]  or  Domes  [hOl]  or  {Okl}  are  forms  whose  faces 
cut  two  axes  and  are  parallel  to  the  third  (figs.  43,  71,  72,  73). 

Pinacoids  (iriva^,  a  board),  [hOO]  or  [OkO]  or  {00/}  are  forms 
whose  faces  cut  one  axis  and  are  parallel  to  the  other  two.  The 
pair  of  parallel  faces  (000  ^^^  (001)  constitute  a  "basal  pinacoid," 
and  each  one  of  them  is  called  a  "  basal  plane  "  (figs.  9,  18,  73). 

Crystallographic  CUissification  is  based  primarily  on  rela- 
tions of  symmetry;  all  crystals  which  have  the  same  degree  of 
symmetry  are  placed  in  the  same  class.  Thirty- 
s^hic  class!-  two  classes  are  obtained  by  all  the  possible  consistent 
ci««esdivided  combinations  of  the  three  elements  of  symmetry 
into  7  (ante,  p.  390).      Of  these   32   possible   classes,   all 

systems.  \  >    f  '  ^      n  x   j 

save   one   or  two   are   actually  represented   among 
known  crystals.     Certain  of  these  classes  have  in  common  some 
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physical  properties,  of  which  those  that  can  be  examined  optically 
have   been   most   studied;    and   they  agree   further    in   certain 
common  crystallographic  features,  viz.  the  relative  length  and  the 
inclination   of  the   crystallographic  axes   to  which  they  can  be 
referred.     Hence  the  32  classes  may  be  grouped  under  7  systems. 
That  class  of  each  system  which  exhibits  the  highest  possible 
grade  of  symmetry  is  often  termed  holosymmetrical  or  kolohedral 
(2\o9  =  whole,  ISpa  =  base  or  face).     The  less  sym- 
metrical classes  may  in  some  cases  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  the  holohedral  class  by  the  suppression 
of  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  its  faces,  and  are 
therefore   termed   hemihedral  (tifii-  =  half)  or  tetartohedral  (t€- 
rapTo^  =  quarter)  respectively. 


Holohedritm 
and    hemi- 
hedritm. 


Fig.  87. 


Octahedron  and  Tetrahedra. 


xv] 


Hemihedrimi 
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Thus  the  tetrahedra  (figs.  36,  37)  are  hemihedral  forms 
constructed  from  alternate  feces  of  the  octfiJiedron  (fig.  35). 
They  have  6  planes  and  7  axes  of  8)rmmetry,  but  no  centre  of 
symmetry;  whilst  the  holohedral  form  from  which  they  are 
derived  possesses  9  planes  of  symmetry,  centro-symmetry,  and 
13  axes  of  symmetry.  But  the  axial  relations  are  the  same,  i.e. 
both  the  octahedron  and  the  tetrahedron  can  be  referred  to  3  equal 
crystallographic  axes  at  right  angles,  tetrad  axes  in  the  case  of  the 
octahedron,  diad  axes  in  the  case  of  the  tetrahedron. 

Fig.  38,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  two  tetrahedra,  could 
geometrically  not  be  distinguished  from  the  octahedron,  but  in 
boracite,  MgjBisClsOao  (fig.  39),  in  which  these  forms  occur  in 
combination  with  the  cube,  their  hemihedral  nature  is  made 
evident  by  physical  differences,  the  faces  o  being  bright,  and  the 
faces  m  dull. 


Fig.  38. 
Combination  of  two  Tetrahedra. 


•fr---^' 


Fig.  89. 
Boracite. 


In  the  following  presentation  of  the  results  of  crystallographic 
classification,  nothing  will  be  attempted  beyond  a  statement  of 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  the  7  crystallographic  systems, 
together  with  examples  of  some  t5rpical  forms  of  one  important 
class  belonging  to  each. 


I.     Anarthtc  (Asymmetric  or  Triclinic)  System. 

This  includes  2  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  un- 
equal   oblique    axes  (fig.   40),    and    no    symmetry   higher    than 

centro-symmetry  is  possible.  Since  there  is  no 
tm^^^^  ^^      plane  of  symmetry,  the  forms  consist  of  single  pairs 

of  parallel  faces,  and  each  crystal  must  therefore 
be  a  combination  of  forms  (fig.   41).      The  crystals  are  defined 
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by  the  numerical  values  of:  (i)  the  parameters  a:6:c;  (ii)  the 
axial  angles  a,  ^,  7 ;  (iii)  the  symbols  of  the  component  forms. 


■'^--.., 


<' 


^+« 


y~a 


^ 


Fig.  40. 
Anorthic  Axes. 


Fig.  41. 
Anorthic  Bipyramid. 
Combination  of  {111}  {Hi}  {ill}  {111}. 


Examples :    Copper    sulphate,   CUSO4 .  SHjO    (fig.   42),   and 
potassium  bichromate,  KjCrjOy  (fig.  43). 


Fig.  42. 
Copper  Sulphate, 
o:  6  :c  =  0-6666:  1:0-5499 
a=97°39',  j8=106''49',  7=77°_37'. 
Combination  of  p{110},  j>'{110}, 
a{100},6{010},c{001},g{011}, 
q'  {Oil},      g"  {021},      o  {Hi}, 
0'  {13i}. 


Fig.  43. 
Potassium  Bichromate, 
a  :  6  :  c  =  0-5575  :  1 :  0*5511 
o=82«0',  /3  =  90°61',  7=83  4- 
Combination  of  a  {100},  h  {010| 
MOOl},  g{011}.  p{110}. 
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II.     Oblique  {Monoclinic  or  MonosymmeUic)  System. 


Fig.  44. 

Obliqae  Axes 

and  Plane  of  Symmetry. 


Fig.  46. 

Oblique  Bipyramid. 

Combination  of 

P  {111}  and  Q  {111}. 


Oblique     Sys 
tern. 


This  includes  3  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  un- 
equal axes,  two  of  which  (a  and  c)  intersect  in  an  oblique  angle  y8, 
whilst  the  third  (6)  is  perpendicular  to  the  other 
two, .-.  a  =  7  =  90''.  The  holohedral  class  has  centro- 
symmetry,  1  plane  of  symmetry  (fig.  44)  and  1  diad 
axis  (II,  fig.  44  and  fig.  22,  p.  391), 
which  is  the  crystallographic  axis  6. 
These  elements  of  symmetry  can  pro- 
duce forms  consisting  of  at  most  two 
pairs  of  parallel  &ces.  Here  again, 
therefore,  there  are  no  closed  simple 
forms,  and  each  crystal  must  be  a 
combination  (fig.  45).  The  crystals  are 
defined  by  the  numerical  values  of: 
(i)  the  parameters  a:b:c;  (ii)  the 
axial  angle  fi ;  (iii)  the  symbols  of  the 
component  forms. 

Examples:  Potassium  (or  caesium 
or  rubidium)  -magnesium  (or  zinc  or 
copper)  sulphate,  E^Mg  (804)2 .  6H3O 
(table  to  p.  415);  sulphur  from  fusion 
(p.  440,  fig.  88);  gypsum  (fig.  46). 


Pig.  46. 

Gypsum. 
a:  6:c  =  0-69O:  1  :  0-412 

i9  =  80°42'. 

Combination  of  2{^^1}> 
m{110>.  6  {010}. 
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III.     Rhombic  (Orthorhombic  or  Prismatic)  System, 


Fig.  47. 
Rhombic  Axes  and  Planes  of  Symmetry. 


Fig.  48. 
Rhombic  Bipyramid  {111}. 


Rhombic  Sys- 
tem. 


This  includes  3  classes.     The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  un- 
equal axes  (a,  6,  c)  at  right  angles  (a  =  /9  =  7  =  90°).    The  holohedral 
class  has  centro-symmetry  and  3  planes  of  symmetrj- 
intersecting  at  right  angles,  and  3  diad  axes  (II), 
which  are  also  the  crystallographic  axes  (fig.   47). 
The  rhombic  form  [hkl]  is  a  closed  form,  an  S-sided  bipynunid 
(fig.  48).     The  crystals  are  defined  by  the 
numerical  values  of:    (i)  the  parameters 
a:b:c;  (ii)  the  sjnnbols  of  the  component 
forms. 

Examples :  Acid  sodium  phosphate  (or 
arsenate),  NaHaP04.  HsO  (p.  412,  fig.  72): 
aragonite,  CaCO,  (p.  438,  fig.  86);  an- 
hydrous sodium  (or  silver)  sulphate  (or 
selenate),  Na5304  (p.  419,  fig.  76);  sulphur 
fi-om  solution  (p.  439,  fig.  87);  baiytes, 
BaS04  (fig.  49). 


Fig.  49. 

Barytes. 

a:b  :c  =  0-816:  1  :  1*314. 

Combination  of  c  {001}, 
o{011},  d{102}. 


IV.     Tetragonal  {Pyramidal  or  Quadratic)  System. 

This  includes  7  classes.     The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  axes? 
at   right  angles,   of  which    2   are   equal   (a  =  6,  fig.   60).      The 
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Tetragonal  System 
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holohedral  class  has  centro-symmetry ;  5  planes  of  symmetry; 
4  diad  (II)  and  one  tetrad  (IV)  axis.  In  fig.  51 
XyY,Z,Ai,  A^  represent  lines  normal  to  the  5  planes 
of  symmetry.  These  lines  are  also  the  5  axes  of 
symmetry,  of  which  3  (Z,  Y,  Z)  coincide  with  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axes.     The  Z-axis,  termed  the  principcU  crystallographic 


Tetragonal 
System. 


+  C 


Pig.  60. 
Tetragonal  Axes. 

cum,  is  the  tetrad  axis  of  symmetry.  The  form  [hkl]  is  either 
an  8-sided  bipyramid  {111}  (fig.  51)  or  a  16-sided  bipyramid, 
such  as  {321}  (fig.  52).  The  crystals  are  defined  by  the  nu- 
merical values  of:  (i)  the  parameters  arc;  (ii)  the  symbols  of  the 
component  forms. 


Pig.  61. 
Tetragonal  S-sided  Bipyramid  {111}. 

F. 


Fig.  62. 
Tetragonal  16-8ided  Bipyramid  {321 } 

26 
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Examples:  Acid  potassium  phosphate  (or  arsenate),  E[HtPO« 
(p.  411,  fig.  71);  rutUe  and  anatase,  TiO,  (p.  440,  figs.  89,  90): 
cassiterite,  SnO,  (fig.  53). 


Fig.  68. 

CasBiterite. 

a:c  =  l;0-672. 

Combination  off  {111},  m  {110},  a  {100},  e  {101}. 


V.     Rhombohedral  System. 


Fig.  64.  Fig.  55. 

Bhombohedra  showing : 
Crystallographio  Axes.  Axes  of  Symmetry. 

This  includes  7  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  equal 
axes  equally  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  a  which  is  n*^^ 

90°  (fig.  54).  These  crystallogR\phic  axes,  which 
s**°tei^*****'*'      are  lines  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  rhombohedn>n. 

are  iwt  axes  of  symmetry.  An  important  class  hai' 
centro-symmetry ;  1  triad  axis  perpendicular  to  3  equally  incliDed 
diad  axes  (III,  IIS  IP,  IP,  figs.  55  and  22,  23,  p.  391);  3  planed 
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Hexagonal  System 
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of  symmetry  which  intersect  in  the  triad  axis  at  angles  of  60° 
(fig.  65).  The  simplest  closed  form  is  the  rhombohedron  {100}. 
The  crystals  are  defined  by  the  numerical  values  of:  (i)  the  angle  a ; 
(ii)  the  symbols  of  the  component  forms^ 

Examples :  Antimony,  Sb ;  bismuth,  Bi ;  calcite,  CaCO,  (p.  393, 
figs.  31—33;  p.  413,  fig.  74). 

VI.     Heasagonal  System. 

This  includes  5  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  4  axes, 
of  which  3  are  of  equal  length  (01  =  02==  o,),  whilst  the  fourth  (c)  is 

difierent.  The  c  axis,  termed  the  principal  axis,  is 
Sj^em.****  perpendicular  to  the  o  axes,  which  latter  intersect 

one  another  at  angles  of  120°  (fig.  56). 


Fig.  56. 
Hexagonal  Axes. 

The  holohedral  class  has  centro-symmetry ;  7  planes  of  sjnn- 
metry ;  1  hexad  (VI)  and  6  diad  (II)  axes.  In  fig.  57  Z,  F,  U,  Z 
are  the  crystallographic  axes ;  X,  F,  U,  Z,  A^,  A^,  and  A^  are  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  7  planes  of  symmetry,  and  are  themselves 
axes  of  symmetry.  Z,  the  hexad  axis,  is  also  the  principal  crys- 
tallographic axis,  whilst  of  the  6  diad  axes  3  coincide  with  the 


'  The  rhombohedral  forms  are  not  always 
treated  as  a  separate  crystal  system.  Some  authori- 
ties deal  with  them  as  a  special  kind  of  hemihedral 
development  of  hexagonal  forms. 
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crystallographic  axes  X,  F,  U  (fig.  57).     The  form  [hklm]  is  either 
a  12-8i(ied  bipyramid  such  as  {1121}  (fig.  58),  or  a  24-8ided  bi- 


Fig.  67. 
Axes  of  Symmetry  of  Hexagonal  System. 

p}n*amid  such  as  {2131}  (fig.  59).  The  crystals  are  defined  by  th* 
numerical  values  of:  (i)  the  parameters  a\c\  (ii)  the  syrabok  'f 
the  component  forms.  i 


i 

^2 

Fig.  58. 

Fig.  69. 

Hexagonal  12.8ided  Bipyramid  {1121}. 

Hexagonal  24-6ided  Bipyramid  \i\'^ 

xv]  Cubic  Sygtem 

Example :  Beryl,  Be,Al^i«Ou,  (fig.  60). 


406 


,fr 


^k:^ 


Pig.  60.    ' 
Beryl, 
a  :c»l:  0-4989. 
Combination  of  a{10lO},  r{1121},  c{0001}. 

VII.     Cubic  {Begvlar  or  Tesseral)  System. 


IV 


Fig.  61. 
Crystallogrsphio  Axes  and  Axes  of  Symmetiy  of  Cable  System. 
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This  includes  5  classes.  The  crystals  are  referable  to  3  equal 
rectangular  axes (a  =  6  =  c;  a  =  )8  =  7  =  90°).  The  holohedral  class 
has  centro-symmetry ;  9  planes  of  symmetry  (fig.  30, 
p.  392),  of  which  the  three  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
the  cube  (1 — 3)  intersect  at  right  angles,  whilst  the  6  (4 — 9) 
which  are  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron  intersect  at 
angles  of  60'';  3  tetrad  axes  (IV)  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the 
cube,  4  triad  axes  (III)  perpendicular  to  the  fetces  of  the  octa- 
hedron, and  6  diad  axes  (II)  perpendicular  to  the  &ces  of  the 
dodecahedron  (fig.  61). 

There  are  7  simple  forms  which  may  occur  singly  or  in 
combination. 

(1)  The  planes  are  so  inclined  as  to  cut  ail 
lonn%  o*f  "Se     3  axes,  producing  forms  of  the  general  symbol  {hkl\. 

cubic  system.  .v       m,         i*  t  •   i      i 

(i)  The  distances  at  which  the  axes  are  cut  are 
all  equal,  A  =  A;  =  i,  when  the  symbol  becomes  {lllj,  the  so-called 
parametral  plane,  which  is  the  Octahedron  (fig.  62). 


Fig.  62. 
Octahedron. 


Fig.  68. 
Triakis-OctahedroQ . 


(ii)  The  distances  at  which  2  of  the  axes  are  cut  are  the  same, 
whilst  that  at  which  the  3rd  is  cut  is  different. 

(a)  The  Triakis-Octahedron  [hhk].  For  the  special  case 
depicted  by  fig.  63,  the  indices  are  {221},  but  other  values  are 
found,  e.g,  {441}. 

(b)  The  Icositetrahedron  {hkk}.  The  indices  represented  bv 
fig.  64  are  {211},  but  {311}  and  {322}  are  also  met  with. 
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(iii)  The  distances  at  which  the  3  axes  are  cut  are  all  unequal ; 
the  resulting  form  is  the  Hexakis-Octahedron  [hkl],  that  represented 
in  fig.  65  having  the  indices  {321}. 


Fig.  64. 
loositetrahedron. 


Fig.  65. 
Hezakis-Ootahedron. 


(2)     The  planes  cut  2  of  the  axes  and  are  parallel  to  the  3rd, 
producing  forms  of  the  general  sjnnbol  {hkO}. 

(i)     The  Rhombic  Dodecahedron  {110},  the  form  in  which  the 
2  axes  are  cut  at  equal  distances  (fig.  66). 

(ii)     The  Tetrakis-Hexahedron  {hkO],  the  form  in  which  the 
2  axes  are  cut  at  different  distances.     Fig.  67  represents  the  most 


Fig.  66. 
Rhombic  Dodecahedron. 
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common  and  simple  case,  for  which  the  indices  are  {210},  but  (310) 
is  also  known. 


-z 
Fig.  67. 
Tetrakis-Hexahedron. 
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Fig.  68. 
Cube. 


(3)  The  planes  cut  1  axis  and  are  parallel  to  the  other  2, 
producing  the  Hexahedron  or  Cube  (fig.  68). 

The  crystals  of  the  cubic  system  are  defined  by  the  numerical 
values  of  the  indices  of  the  component  forms. 

Examples :  Qalena,  PbS,  found  in  cubes,  or  octahedra,  or  combi- 
nations of  these  two  with  or  without  the  dodecahedron. — ^Alum, 
Rs'SO^ .  R/'XSO^), .  24HaO,  crystallising  in  octahedra.— Fluor  spar. 
CaF„  found  as  cubes,  or  octahedra,  or  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions, {210}  being  a  common  form. — Garnet  occurs  frequently  as 
simple  rhombic  dodecahedra,  fig.  70  representing  a  garnet  crystal 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  dodecahedron,  the  icositetrahedron 
and  hexakis-octahedron. 
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4' 

010 


Fig.  69. 

Cuprite. 

Combination  of  a  {100},  d  {110}. 


Fig.  70. 
Garnet. 
Combination  of  d  {110},  » {321},  n  {311!. 
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ISOMORPHISM. 

A.    Historical.    The  discovery  and  establishment  of 
the  law. 

The  name  of  HaUy  (1743—1822),  the  founder  of  the  science 
of  crystallography,  is  associated  with  the  view  current  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  identity  of  crys- 
on*thl*rcu!ti!!!IJ  tallinc  form  (except  in  the  cubic  system)  implies 
tliunt^om'  identity  of  chemical  composition,  and  conversely,  \ 
and  chemical     that  difiFerence  of  crystalline  form  implies  difference 

composition.  ^      ,  .      ,  •'.   .  _,  .  *"         ,     , 

of  chemical  composition.  This  supposed  law  was 
supported  by  a  mass  of  facts,  but  there  were  also  on  record 
well-defined  and  undoubted  exceptions.  As  far  back  as  1772 
Rom6  de  Tlsle  had  observed  that  copper  sulphate  and  ferrous 
sulphate  crystallise  firom  a  mixed 'solution  in  the  form  of  the 
latter',  and  in  1788  Klaproth  established  the  chemical  identity 
of  rhombohedral  calcite  and  rhombic  aragonite. 

E.  Mitscherlich  (1794 — 1863),  a  pupil  of  Berzelius,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Berlin,  eminent  as  a  discoverer  in  the  province 
of  physical  chemistry,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  scientific  career 
published  what  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  of 
his  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  science,  the  paper 
entitled  "  On  the  Relation  which  exists  between  Crystalline  Form 
and  Chemical  Proportions'." 

He  had  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether  crystalline  form  is 
or  is  not  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  constituent 

elements.  He  chose  for  investigation  the  phos- 
iUtelTu^ato!*  phates  and  arsenates,  salts  for  which  Berzelius  had 
influence   of       established  a  close  parallelism  between  composition 

chemical  com-  j  _x' 

position  on         auQ  properties. 

foiSf  for'phoe-  Berzelius  had  shown  that  the  ratio  of  the  quanti- 

phates  and  ar-     ^jj^g  ^f  oxvfifen  Combined  with  the  same  amounts  of 

senates.  *'  ^ 

arsenic  or  of  phosphorus  in  the  -ous  and  -ic  com- 
pounds respectively  was  as  3:5;  and  further,  that  the  salts 
of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  showed  remarkable  analogies  in 
composition  as  well  as  in  properties.  Each  of  these  acids  had 
been  found  to  form  three  series  of  salts. 

I  Copper  sulphate  (GaS04  •  ^H^O)  orystallises  in  the  anorthic,  ferroas  salphate 
(FeS04 .  7H,0)  in  the  oblique  system. 

*  Ann.  CMm.  Phys.,  Paris,  14,  1820  (p.  172);  19,  1821  (p.  360). 
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(i)     The  so-called  neutral  salts^  in  which  the  ratio  between 

the  oxygen  of  the  base  and  that  of  the  acid  was  2 : 5,  which 

crystallise  from  solutions  containing  an  excess  of  the 

wortr^^^n  the       carbonate  of  the  base,  and  which  precipitate  barium 

relation   be-        chloride,  leavinfif  neutral  solutions*.      These    salts 

tween  compo-  .  ^  it         • 

sition     ukd         coutaiu  the  same  amount  of  water  of  crystalhsation, 
phosphates  and  all  have  the  remarkable  property  of  exhibiting- 

and  arsenates,     ^^y^  ^jj  ^^^  alkaline  reaction  towards  litmus. 

(ii)  The  salts  obtained  from  the  above  by  the  addition  of 
as  much  acid  as  they  already  contain,  and  in  which  the  ratio 
between  the  oxygen  of  the  base  and  that  of  the  acid  is  1  : 5.* 
They  do  not  precipitate  barium  chloride*,  and  their  solutions 
•are  acid. 

(iii)  The  salts  of  calcium,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  etc.  in  which 
the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  of  the  base  and  that  of  the  acid 
is  3:5.  These  are  obtained  when  soluble  salts  of  the  above 
elements  are  precipitated  by  the  so-called  neutral  phosphates 
or  arsenates  described  under  (i),  the  residual  solution  becoming 
acid*.  This  remarkable  exhibition  of  similarity  in  properties 
attending  similarity  in  composition  was  described  by  Mitscherlich 
in  the  words : 

''Every  arsenate  has  its  corresponding  phosphate,  composed  according 

to  the  same  proportions,  combined  with  the  same  amount  of  water  of 

crystallisation,  and  endowed  with  the  same  physical  pro- 

Every  arsen-        perties;  in  fact  the  two  series  of  salts  differ  in  no  respect. 
ate  has  its  cor*       ^         ...         ..  ...        ^  ^,  -j    •      j.i_  •         • 

responding  except  that  the  radicle  of  the  acid  in  the  one  senes   is 

phosphate.  phosphonis,  whilst  in  the  other  it  is  arsenic." 

1  Represented  in  the  Berzelian  notation  by  NaO^.POg  and  NaOs-AsO,.  The 
atomic  weights  then  used  were  in  the  case  of  Na  and  E  four  times  as  great  as  the 
present  ones,  in  the  case  of  Zn,  P  and  As  twice  as  great. 

^  A  reaction  repreHented  in  our  present  notation  by : 

(neutral)  (InBoluble) 

>  In  the  Berzelian  notation  :  Na09.2POQ  and  Na02.2AsOs. 
^  In  modern  notation  : 

(adfd)  (soluble) 

^  In  the  Berzelian  notation : 

8  (ZnOg .  2S0,)  +  3  (NaOj .  POj)  =  aZnOg .  2P06  +  3  (NaO, .  2S0j)  +  PO^ . 
or  in  modem  notation : 

8Zn  SO^ + SNajHPO^  =  Zn,  (POJ  j + SNajSO^  +  H^O^ . 
As  can  throaghout  be  substituted  for  P. 
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Mitscherlich  found  that  the  striking  analogies  between  the 
composition  and  chemical  properties  of  the  two  series  of  salts 
were  accompanied  by  others  equally  striking  between  the  crys- 
talline forms.  He  carried  out  the  crystallographic  investigation 
of  the  biphosphates  and  biarsenates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonium,  the  so-called  acid  salts*  described  under  (ii)  (p.  410), 
which  crystallise  in  the  tetragonal  and  rhombic  systems  respec- 
tively. The  results  obtained  in  the  c€u^  of  the  potassium  salts  he 
summarises  thus : 


Crystallo- 
graphic con- 
■Unts  of  the 
acid  arsenate 
and  phosphate 
of  potassium 
found    the 


I' 


*'The  primitive  form  of  these  salts  is  au  octahedron'  with  a  square  base, 
but  this  is  very  rarely  met  with;  the  form  in  which  they  usually  occur  is 

a  prism  with  square  base  terminated  by 

the  faces  of  the  octahedron.    I  have  never 

observed  other  modifications.     I  have  as- 
certained by  my  measurements  that  the 

angle  between  V  and  I"  is  90",  and  that 

the  inclination  between  F  and  each  of 

the  contiguous  octahedral   fiices  is  the 

same,  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
primitive  form  is  an  octahedron  with  square  base*.  I 
found  in  30  measurements,  as  many  for  the  biphosphate 
as  for  the  biarsenate,  that  the  inclination  of  the  plane  P 
to  that  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis  varies  be- 
tween 93**  50^  and  93**  SO',  in.  the  majority  of  cases  between 
93**  40'  and  93**  31'.  The  mean  of  all  the  measurements 
is  93**  36'.'  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  not  affected  by 
the  addition  of  acid  or  of  base  to  the  solution  from  which 
they  crystallise,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  numbers : 


Fig.  71. 

Biphosphate 

or  Biarsenate 

of  Potash. 


^  Bepresented  io  oar  present  notation  by:  KHgPO.  and  KH,AsO. ,  NaH^O. .  H,0 
and  NaH^sO^.HsO,  (NHJE^PO^  and  (NHJH^O^. 

'  Mit8cherlich*s  "octahedron'*  is  an  eight-sided  bipyramid  {hkl)^  and  not  a 
regular  octahedron  according  to  modern  nomenclatare,  which  reserves  this  term 
for  {111}  of  the  cubic  system  (ante^  p.  406). 

*  The  angles  given  here  and  in  aU  fur- 
ther quotations  from  Mitscherlich  are  the  >P 
« *  Euclidean  angles,"  such  as  8  ( = ABC). 
The  actual  anglee  measurea  with  the  ^ 
reflecting  goniometer,  and  used  in  all 
modem  works,  are  the  supplements  of 
the  Euclidean  angles,  such  as  a  ( «  ABD), 
and  are  called  **  normal  angles,"  because 
they  are  equal  to  a',  the  angle  between 

the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  a  point  •  a'  \    .«'''' 

inside  the  erjstal  on  to  AB^  CB,  the 
faces  which  are  inclined  at  the  angle  /9. 


K. 
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Acid  Arsenate 

of   Potash 

FiP" 

Acid  Phosphate 
of  Potash 

1st  series  

93'*32'       

93"4(y 

33' 

39' 

33' 

32' 

Mean 


93**32i'    93'39i' 


2nd  series 93\3r 

38' 


Mean 93**  37^' 


93"  36' 
37' 

93'36i' 


3rd  series  93^0' 

38' 
38' 


Mean 93''38f" 


Fig.  72. 
Biphosphate  or  Biarsenate  of  Soda. 


M' 


Fig.  78. 
Biphosphate  of  Soda. 


"The   primitive   form  of   these  "The   primitive  form  of  tbeee 

salts,  a  regular  octahedron,  is  never  not  uncommon  crystals  is  a  right 

found  isolated ;  what  usually  occurs  prism  with  rhombic  bases." 
is  the  prism  with  the  planes  n." 


M'\M"^  78^30' 
»':n"  =122**  36' 


M'-.M"^  93"  54' 
M  ',P  «  90' 

/'  :P  -lains' 
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Name     iso- 
morphism 
given    to  oc- 
currence   of 
chemically 
different    sub- 
stances   in 
same    crystal 
line  form. 


In  the  case  of  the  sodium  salts,  the  phosphate  gave  two  distinct 
kinds  of  crystals  (figs.  72  and  73),  both  supposed  to  be  rhombic*, 
but  of  the  different  axial  relations : 

(i)     a:6:c  =  0-8l7    : 1:0-500, 

(ii)    a:6:c  =  0-9341: 1:0-9572. 

The  arsenate  appears  in  one  only  of  these  forms  (fig.  72). 

Mitscherlich  himself  found  similar  analogies  in  the  case  of 
a  variety  of  other  substances,  such  as  native  sulphates  and  car- 
bonates, and  the  name  of  isomorphism  (laof;  =  equal, 
fjbop<l>rj  =  {orm)  was  introduced  by  him  to  designate 
these  phenomena.  The  answer  to  the  problem  he  had . 
set  himself  to  solve,  namely,  whether  crystalline  form 
depends  oh  the  number,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the 
constituent  atoms,  was  given  in  the  following  words :  ' 

"  The  same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  manner  produce  the' 
same  crystalline  form ;  the  crystalline  form  is  independent  of  the  chemical     ' 
nature  of  the  atoms,  and  is  only  determined  solely  by  their  number  and  mode  [ 
of  combination." 

The  validity  and  importance  of  Mitscherlich*s  work  met  with 
immediate  and  fairly  general  recognition,  Berzelius  being  foremost 
amongst  those  who  acclaimed  the  great  discovery.  Data  in  sup- 
port of  the  law  were  rapidly  accumulated,  and  it  was  applied 
deductively  to  atomic  weight  determinations. 

But  Mitscherlich  himself  had  fix^m  the  outset  recognised  the    ' 
fact  that  the  relations  between  crystalline  form  and  composition 
discovered  by  him  were  not  cases  of  absolute,  but  only  of  approxi- 
mate   isomorphism*.      C!onceming    the    iso- 
morphous  carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron  and  zinc,  which  all  crystallise  in  rhombo- 
hedra,  he  says : 

"I  now  regard  it  as  a  constant  feature  that  in 


Deviations 
from   identity 
of  crystalline 
form. 


some  of  these  carbonates,  the  primi- 
tive form  of  which  is  a  rhombo- 
hedron,  the  angles  differ  from  those 
of  the  rhombohedron  of  calcium  car- 
bonate by  as  much  as  2%  though 


Fig.  74. 

Rhombohedron  of 

Caloite. 


^  The  2nd  modification  of  KaH^PO^ .  H^O  is  now  considered  to  belong  to  the 
oblique  system. 

'  The  name  hamoeomorphiam  has  been  snggested  as  more  suitable,  but  is  not  used. 
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iron  carbonate  does  not  differ  from  dolomite  bj  more  than  a  few  minutesl 
I  have  also  observed  a  difference  of  2'  between  barium  sulphate  aod 
strontium  sulphate'." 

A  similar  difference  was  found  between  the  neutral  arsenate 
and  phosphate  of  ammonia*. 


'*  The  primitive  form  of  the  crystals  of  these  tiro 
salts  is  an  oblique  prism  with  rhombic  base.  Thej 
are  never  found  without  secondary  planes :  that  most 
commonly  foimd  is  the  plane  /  [fig.  75]. 

Inclination  of  the  planes: 
M'liT'  Pif 

Arsenate  of  Ammonia     85**  54'         109°  8' 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  84*30'  109' 44? 

Fig.  76. 

Arsenate  or  Phoaphate 

of  Ammonia. 

Mitscherlich's  memoir  ends  with  the  words : 

'*I  must  leave  it  for  future  investigations  to  show  how  this  law  \a 
modified  by  the  small  differences  which  have  been  detected  between  the 
neutral  phosphates  and  arsenates  of  ammonia,  between  caicite  and  mag- 
nesite,  etc  etc" 

Subsequent  investigations  have  but  tended  to  confirm  the 
existence  of  such  differences.  Improvement  of  the  experimental 
methods  employed  in  the  measurement  of  the  ciys- 
tallographic  elements  has  resulted  in  reducing  the 
experimental  error,  that  is,  in  closer  and  closer  ap- 
proximation between  the  data  obtained  for  different 
specimens  of  the  crystals  of  each  of  the  members  of 
an  isomorphous  series,  and  has  thereby  emphasised  the  greater 


Accuracy  of 
the  law  of 
isomorphiam. 
Tutton'8  in- 
vestigationB. 


^  The  data  are: 


Galcite 

Dialogite 

Chalybite 

Magnesite 

Smithsonite 

Dolomite 


CaCO, 
MnCO. 


105°  5' 

106°  61' 

107°  y 

107°  20' 

107°  40' 

106°  16' 


FeCO, 
MgCO, 
ZdGO, 
{CaMg)CO, 

*  Angle  of  Rhombic  Prism 

Barytes  BaSO^  101°  40' 

Celestine  SrS04  104°  40' 

'  The  salts  referred  to  nnder  (i)  on  p.  410  and  represented  in  oar  present  notation 
by  (NHJjHPO^  and  (NHJjHAsO^. 
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— rnstant  discrepancy  between  the  mean  values  for  the  different 
r^bstances. 

j_*^  Mr  A.  E.  Tutton,  in  his  recent  investigations  on  the  sulphates 
Sd  selenates  of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium,  and  on  the 
^^uble  sulphates  which  these  elements  form  with  magnesium, 
.^icS  etc.,  has  studied  the  influence  of  the  change  in  the  atomic 
^jight  of  the  metals  on  the  crystallographic  properties  of  their 

_5)morphou8  salts.     His  object  was : 

c  "To  ezamlDe  in  great  detail  some  well-defined... series  of  isomorphous  . 
'.t8...with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  replacement  of  one  metal 
""**  another  of  the  same  family  group  but  of  higher  atomic  weight  was 
sended  by  a  change  in  the  values  of  the  angles  of  sui&cient  magnitude  to 
liar  removed  from  the  narrow  limits  of  experimental  error." 

>  He  chose  a  series  of  salts  crystallising  in  one  of  the  systems  of 
js/er  symmetry,  since : 

"^  **  In   the   case  of   substances   crystallising    in   the    higher  systems   of 
'nmetry,  the  values  of  analogous  angles  upon  the  crystals  of  the  various 
timbers  of  the  series  are  so  nearly  identical  that  the  differences  frequently 
'  vl  within  the  limits  of  the  few  minutes  usually  assigned  to  experimental... 

f 

:  A  very  few  data  from  amongst  the  enormous  number  which 

jr  Tutton  makes  the  basis  of  his  generalisation  are  given  in  a 

.  'ccial  table,  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  accuracy 

I  I  toined,  and  of  the   magnitude  of  the  differences   established. 

i     lese  data  refer  to  certain  salts  of  the  ty^Q  R9SO4.  MSO4.  6H,0, 

--^lere  R  =  K,  Rb,  Cs;  and  M  =  Mg,  Zn,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu,  Cd,  Mn. 

le  results  obtained  for  all  the  other  salts  of  these  series  are  of 

0  same  kind,  and  fully  justify  the  conclusions  drawn,  of  which 

3  most  important  are : 

'  The  change  in  atomic  weight  from  potassium  to  rubidium  and 

rubidium  to  caesium  has  a  regular  influence  on  the  axial 

angle  /8  and  on  the  other  angles  of  the  crystals. 

n«*^of  °^       This  is  apparent  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

ttic  weight     galts  Containing  copper,  the  absolute  values  of  the 

Bents  in        angles  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  salts 

^tod«*         containing  other  diad  elements.     The  substitution 

of  one  of  the  second  (diad)  metals  for  another  of 

. )  same  group  is  practically  without  influence  on  the  angles  and 

I 

I    I  London,  J.  Chem.  Soc,  63,  1893  (p.  337) ;  66,  1894  (p.  628) ;  71,  1897  (p.  846). 
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other  properties  of  the  crystals ;  the  effect  of  introducing  copper 
is  however  noticeable,  a  discrepancy  which  finds  its  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  copper  belongs  to  quite  a  different  group  of 
chemical  elements.  The  habit  of  the  crystals,  by  which  is  meant 
the  extent  to  which  certain  planes  are  usually  developed  in 
a  given  compound,  also  varies  progressively  with  the  atomic 
weight;  a  statement  that  may  be  verified  by  reference  to  the 
illustrations  in  the  table. 

The  influence  of  change  in  the  atomic  weight  of  the  alkali 
metals  is  also  shown  in  all  the  physical  properties  investigated, 
i.e.  in  the  volume  relations  (relative  density,  molecular  volume,  etc.), 
optical  properties  (reflective  indices,  optic  axial  angles,  etc.),  and 
thermal  properties  (coeflScients  of  expansion,  thermal  conductivi- 
ties, etc.).  Mr  Tutton's  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  salts  of  this 
series  is  that : 

'*  The  alkali  metal  R  exerts  a  predominating  influence  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  crystals  of  the  isomorphous  monoclinic  series  of  double 
sulphates  RjSOi .  MSO4 .  6H2O,  and  the  whole  of  the  crystallographical 
properties  of  the  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium  salts  containing  the 
same  second  metal  M  are  in  the  case  of  every  such  group  throughout  the 
series  functions  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  alkali  metal  which  they 
contain." 

The  investigation  of  the  simple  sulphates  and  of  the  selenates 
of  the  same  three  alkali  metals  yielded  similar  results,  the  substi- 
tution of  sulphur  for  selenium  producing  a  change  of  a  few  minutes 
only  in  the  crystallographic  angles.  The  following  is  the  final 
conclusion  derived  fi*om  both  investigations: 

"  The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  the  same  family  group 
which  is  manifested  in  their  regular  varying  atomic  weights,  is  also  expressed 
in  the  similarly  regular  variation  of  the  characters  of  the  crystals  of  an 
isomor()hous  series  of  salts  of  which  these  elements  are  the  interchangeable 
constituents." 


B.    The  application  of  the  Law  of  Isomorphiam. 

Turning  now  to  the  deductive  application  of  Mitscherlich's 
law,  we  find  it  used  for  purposes  of:  I.  Classification,  II.  Atomic 
weight  determinations. 
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I.    iBomorphism  made  the  basis  of  a  classification  of  the 
elements. 


The  term  "  isomorphous  elements "  is  commonly  used  to  de- 
signate "equivalency  of  the  elements  in  isomorphous  compounds"; 

it  does  not  refer  to  the  crystalline  form  of  the  | 
of*"\«onior°       elements  themselves,  only  to  that  of  the  compounds 
mem«"  ***        "^^  *^^  composition  of  which  they  enter;  but  in 

some  few  cases  the  form  of  the 
elements  themselves  lends  additional  support  to 
the  conclusions  arrived  at.  Thus  the  rhombic 
sulphides  of  antimony  and  of  bismuth  are  iso- 
morphous, and  so  are  the  elements  themselves, 
which  crystallise  as  rhombohedra. 

Prism  angle  Axial  ratios 

m  I  tn  a  :  h  :  c 

Stibnite  (SbjSs) 89° 34' 0993  : 1  :  1018 

Bismuthite  (BijSs) 88'  8' 0-968  : 1  : 0-986 


Bhombohedral  angle 

Antimony  (Sb) 92**  53' 

Bismuth  (Bi)    92''20'. 


"^''l 


■V 


Fig.  76. 

Rhombic  crystal 

of  Stibnite. 


ArzTuni*  arranges  the  elements  in  10  isomorphous  series,  which 
include  them  all  except  B,  Sc,  O,  and  C. 


Arzruni's    iso- 

morphoiui 

series. 


I.  H,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  Am,  Tl ;  Na,  Li,  Ag. 

II.  Be,  Zn,  Cd,  Mg,  Mn,  Fe,  Os,  Ru,  Ni,  Pd,  Co, 
Pt,  Cu,  Ca.  Sr,  Ba,  Pb. 


in.     La,  Ce,  Di,  Y,  Er. 

IV.  Al,  Fe,  Cr,  Co,  Mn,  Ir,  Rh,  Ga,  In. 

V.  Cu,  Hg,  Pb,  Ag,  Au. 

VI.  Si,  Ti,  Ge,  Zr,  Sn,  Pb,  Th,  Mo,  Mn,  U,  Ru,  Rh,  Ir,  Os, 
Pd,  Pt,  Te  (?). 

Vn.    N,  P,  V,  As,  Sb,  Bi. 


1  PhyHkalitcbt  Chtmie  der  KryttaUe,  1893  (p.  100  et  uq.). 
F.  27 
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VIII.    Nb,Ta. 
IX.     S,  Se,  Cr,  Mn,  W ;  Te  (?),  As,  Sb. 
X.     Fl,Cr,Br,I,Mii;  Cy. 

Inspection  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  same  element 
may  appear  as  a  member  of  different  isomorphous  series. 

Chromium  is  found :  Firstly ,  in  series  IV  with  Al  and  Fe  etc., 
because  of  the  isomorphism,  of  (i)  the  rhombohe- 
Thc  same  eie-  (Jral  oxides  A1,0,  (coFundum),  Fe,0,  (haematite) 
differantMries.  and  CiaOj ;  (ii)  the  obUque  cyanides  KsFeCy«, 
K,CrCy«  etc.;  (iii)  the  cubic  oxides  R"R'"04  termed 
spinels,  of  which  we  have  the  representatives  MgO .  AlgO,  (spinel), 
FeO.Fe,0,  (magnetite),  FeO  .  CrjO,  (chromite)  etc.;  (iv)  the 
cubic  double  sulphates  R^'SO* .  IV"  (SO4), .  24H2O  termed  aluma 
Secondly,  in  series  IX  with  S,  Se,  Mn  etc.  because  of  the  iso- 
morphism of  (i)  the  rhombic  potassium  salts  K^SO*,  B^^SeO*, 
KjCrO*  and  KjMnO*  (p.  419);  (ii)  the  corresponding  oblique 
sodium  salts  which  crystallise  with  lOHjO. 

Manganese  occurs  in  series  II,  IV,  VI,  IX,  and  X,  belonging  in 
each  of  its  states  of  oxidation  to  another  isomorphous  class.  As 
MnO  in  the  rhombohedral  carbonates  (ante,  p.  414),  it  is  iso- 
morphous with  CaO,  FeO  etc. ;  as  MugO,  in  the  spinels  and  alums 
it  is  isomorphous  with  AljO,,  FcjO,  etc.;  as  MnO,  it  is  isomorphous 
with  SOs,  SeO,  and  CrOj  (p.  419);  as  Mn^Oy  it  is  isomorphous 
with  CIA  (p.  419). 

On  the  other  hand  the  inference  would  be  erroneous  that 
because  manganese  can  replace  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  iron  in 
isomorphous  compounds,  these  elements  themselves  are  iso- 
morphous. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  as  instances  of  the  utility 
of  the  above  classification. 

1.  The  periodic  law  which  brings  (i)  silver  into 
Applications  of  the  Same  group  with  sodium,  (ii)  chromium  with 
o*e"ement»'ac-  sulphur,  and  (iii)  manganese  with  chlorine,  finds 
mo^^'hfsm  '***  support  in  the  analogy  between  these  elements  as 
1.  Support  to  revealed  by  the  isomorphism  of  (i)  the  sulphat-es 
periodic    law     and  seleuatos  of  silver  and  sodium,  (ii)  the  chromates 

clasBification.  ,  __  .... 

and    sulphates,  (lu)    the  permanganates  and   per- 
chlorates. 
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Rhombic  crystal  characteristic  of  Na^04,  ^Z^^^y  Na^04,  Ag,Se04  • 


Inclination  of 
P\F'        P:P" 

Na^O^  ...135'41'...123'43' 

AgjSO^  ...136'2(y...l25m' 

Na^O^. ..  134"  22*. ..  123*13' 

AgjSe04...136"  42'... 123*30' 


Axial  ratios 
a:b:e 

0-4734:1 :0-8006 
0-4614: 1:0-8077 
0-4910:1 :0-8166 
0-4734:1:0-7963 


Fig.  77. 


**In  the  case  of  all  four  compounds  the 
number  and  development  of  the  planes  is 
identically  the  same^" 


Rhombic  crystal  characteristic  of  KjS04,  K^04,  K,Cr04,  K2Mn04  : 


zm 


xtF 


Fig.  78. 


Inclination  of 


g^:q* 


P'P 


K,S04  ...112*  22'...  120*  24' 
KjSe04  ...HI*  48'.. .120*  26' 
K,Cr04  ...111*  10'.. .120*  41' 


Axial  ratios 
a  :b:e 

0-5727  : 1 : 07464 

0-5724:1:0-7296 

0-5695:1:0-7297 


K,Mn04...113* 0*  ...121*  lOj'    05638  : 1  : 07571 

**The  crystals  of  potassium  manganate  have  the 
same  secondary  planes,  form  the  same  combinations  as 
the  sulphate,  selenate,  and  chromate  of  potassium,  and 
exhibit  down  to  the  smallest  details  the  same  modifica- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  planes^." 


Rhombic  crystal  characteristic  of  KCIO4  and  KMnOf  : 


Inclination  of  Axial  ratios 

PiP*  r:r'  a:b:c 

KCIO4     ...103*  58'.. .101*  19'  0-7817  : 1  : 06408 

KMnO4»...103* r  ...101* 40'  07949 : 1  :  0-6476 


Fig.  79. 

1  Mitflcherlioh,  Poggend,  Annal.,  12,  1828  (p.  138). 

>  Mitsoherlioh,  ibid.,  25,  1832  (p.  293). 

*  The  two  isomorphoas  salts  shoold  be  consistently  represented  alike,  either  by 
the  single  or  the  doable  formulae ;  by  KCIO4  and  EMUO4,  or  by  Kfi\0^  and 
EsMn^Og.  But  whilst  the  perchlorate  is  always  written  KCIO4,  hoth  permanganate 
formulae  are  met  with.  The  formula  KMn04  is  in  agreement  with  the  resalts  of 
molecular  weight  determinations  by  the  lowering  of  the  solidification  point  of  a 
non -dissociating  solvent. 

27—2 
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2.  Mitscherlich's  recognition  of  the  isomorphism  with  potas- 
sium sulphate  of  the  green  potassium  salt  of  a  manganese  acid, 

and  of  the  isomorphism  with  potassium  perchlorat^ 
a.  Formula        of  the   red  potassium   salt  of  another  manganese 

for    manganic  tii  n     ^ 

acid.  acid,  has  revealed  the  true  composition  of  these  two 

acids. 

"  The  green  crystals  are  maoganate  of  potassium,  which  is  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  red  crystals  have  the  same  form  as  the 
crystals  of  oxidised  potassium  chlorate ;  accurate  analysis  has  shown  that 
oxidised  chloric  acid,  as  well  as  this  higher  stage  of  oxidation  of  manganese, 
contains  7  proportions  of  oxygen.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  suitable  that 
the  stage  of  oxidation  of  manganese  which  corresponds  to  sulphuric,  selenic* 
and  chromic  acid  should  be  called  manganic  acid,  and  the  highest  stage  of 
oxidation  of  manganese,  permanganic  acid." 

3.  From  the  isomorphism  of  the  salts  of  an  acid  of  selenium 
with  sulphates  and  chromates,  Mitscherlich  was  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  that  acid*. 

3.    Discovery 

of  aelenic  acid.  ^*  The  crystals  had  the  form  'of  sulphate  of  potash  and 

were  analogous  to  that  salt  in  relation  to  polarised  light,  and 

in  that  they  yielded  an  insoluble  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  baryta.     From 

these  characters  it  results  that  the  crystals  were  a  compound  of  potash  and 

a  new  acid  of  selenium,  isomorphic  with  sulphuric  acid.    As  the  new  acid 

contains  more  oxygen  than  that  discovered  by  Berzelius,  it  must  be  called 

seUnic  acid,  while  to  the  latter  the  term  sdenious  acid  is  appropriate." 

The  new  acid  was  next  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
insoluble  lead  salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  its  properties  were 
investigated,  and  its  composition  was  determined  by  application 
of  the  law  of  isomorphism. 

*^  Since  the  neutral  salts  of  selenic  acid  are  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates, 
the  composition  of  selenic  acid  and  selenates  may  be  expected  to  obey  the 
laws  of  isomorphism.  Consequently  selenic  acid  should  contain  ooe-half 
more  oxygen  than  selenious  acid  for  the  same  quantity  of  selenium  ;  and  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  base  of  the  selenates  ought  to  be  one-third  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  acid.    Experiment  fully  confirms  this  hypothesis." 

II.  Isomorphism  made  the  basis  of  atomic  weight 
determinations. 

The  principle  of  such  determinations  may  be  thus  put :  If  we 

1  **0n  a  New  Acid  of  Seleuium,'»  Edinh.  J.  Sci.,  8.  1828  (p.  294). 
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know  the  percentage  composition  of  two  or  more  substances 
recognised  as  isomorphous,  and  if  we  also  know  the 

uMdfo?atomic     atomic  Weight   of   at    least   one   of   the   elements 

]^n5tU)n«***'"  replacing  one  another  in  these  compounds,  we  can 
calculate  the  atomic  weight  of  the  other  element; 

provided  always  that  we  may  assume  that  these  compounds  really 

have  an  analogous  composition. 

1.     Instances  of  such  atomic  weight  determinations. 

(i)     Mitscherlich's  study  of  the  neutral  salts  of  sulphuric  and 
of  selenic  acid  led  him  to  declare  these  substances  as  isomorphous, 
and  therefore  to  assume  that  their  composition  was 
dctMTOination      aualogous.     Hcncc  the  quantities  of  sulphur  and  of  ; 
of  the  atomic     selenium  which   are   '^equivalent"   in   these   com-  ' 

weii^ht  of  sele-  ,  ....  ,•  .1 

nium.  pounds  are   quantities  representing  the  aggregate 

weight  of  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  and  are  therefore 
in  the  ratio  of  their  atomic  weights. 

The  composition  of  these  two  substances  he  found  to  be : 

Potassiom  Sulphate  Potassium  Selenate 

100  parts  contain :  100  parts  contain,    or  127*01  parts  contain 

Potassium 44-83        Potassium 36-29 44-83 

Oxygen 36-78        Oxygen 28-96 36*78 

Sulphur 18-39        Selenium  35*75 45-40 

100  100  127-01 

The  quantities  of  sulphur  and  of  selenium  equivalent  as 
regards  combination  with  44'83  potassium  and  36*78  oxygen  are 
18-39  and  45*40, 

.*.  atomic  weight  sulphur :  atomic  weight  selenium  =  18*39 :  45*40 ; 
but  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  having  been  found  by  the 
application  of  other  methods  of  atomic  weight  determinations  =32*0, 

.      •        -  k^     1     -  320  X  45*40     „^ 

atomic  weight  selenium  =  —         =  79. 

Io'o9 

(ii)  It  has  been  shown  before  (p.  334)  how  the  isomorphism 
of  sulphates  and  chromates  led  Berzelius  to  a  modification  of 
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the  formula  of  basic  chromic  oxide  and  to  a  subsequent 
halving  of  the  atomic  weights  of  most  of  the 
metals. 


Effect  on  Ber- 
seliuB*  atomic 
weii^ht  tables 
of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  iso- 
morphiem  of 
Cr  and  S. 

Roscoe'B  work 
on  vanadium. 


(iii)    An  example  of  historical  interest  in  the 

application   of  the   law  of  isomorphism  to  atomic 

weight  determinations  is  furnished  by  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe's  classical  research  on  vanadium*. 


"The  vanadium  compounds  have  proved  a  remarkable 
and  unexplained  exception  to  the  law  of  isomorphiHm.  Yanadite*  (lead 
vanadate  and  lead  chloride)  is  isomorphous  with  apatite,  pjromorphite  and 
mimetisite^,  minerals  consisting  of  calcium  phosphatochloride,  lead  pho»- 
phatochloride,  and  lead  arsenatochloride.  These  all  crystallise  together, 
their  form  being  a  hexagonal  prism  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids^ 
According  to  the  work  of  Berzelius  (1831)  the  formula  of  vanadic  acid  is  VOj*. 
If  this  is  so,  we  have  dissimilarly  constituted  substances  acting  as  isomorphous 
bodies  and  crystallising  together,  or  else  Berzelius  is  mistaken,  and  the 
formula  of  vanadic  acid  is  VjOg*  corresponding  to  arsenic  and  phosphoric 
pentoxides." 

Berzelius  had  found  (1)  that  vanadic  acid  when  reduced  in 
hydrogen  at  a  red  heat  suffers  a  constant  loss  of  weight,  leaving 
behind  a  lower  oxide,  and  (2)  that  this  lower  oxide  when  heated 
in  chlorine  gives  a  volatile  chlorine  compound  and  a  residue  of 
vanadic  acid  exactly  equal  to  one-third  of  the  quantity  originally 
taken  for  reduction.  Hence  if  the  volatile  chlorine  compound  is 
a  chloride,  a  compound  of  vanadium  and  chlorine  only, — which  is 
what  Berzelius  assumed  it  to  be — the  oxygen  combined  in  the 
lower  oxide  with   all  the   vanadium   originally  present  is  only 

1  **  Researches  on  Vanadium,"  London,  Proc.  R,  Soc^  1867  (p.  220). 
s  The  names  now  used  are  :  Vanadiuite  and  Mimetite. 


a :  c 
Apatite  1  : 0-736 

Pyromorphite        1 : 0-736 
Mimetite  1  :  0*722 

Vanadinite  1 :  0*712 


^  Berzelios*  formula  is  referred  to  0=8,  Boscoe's  to  0  =  16. 
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sulBcient  for  combination  with  one-third  that  amount  of  vanadium 
in  the  acid.  Berzelius  concluded  therefore  that  the  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  oxide  was  to  that  in  the  acid  in  the  ratio 
of  1:3,  and  that  the  formula  for  the  acid  was  VO,,  for  the  oxide 
VO,  and  for  the  chloride  VC1„  thus 

3VO,+  6H  =  3VO  +  6HO 
3V0+6C1  =  V0,+2VC1,. 

120'927  of  the  acid  having  yielded  on  reduction  100  of  the  oxide, 
Berzelius  got  for  the  atomic  weight  of  vanadium^  calculated  from 
the  equation 

(V  +  3x8):(V  +  8)  =  120-927:100 

V  =  68B. 

But  Roscoe  succeeded  in  proving  that  "Berzelius  had  been 
mistaken,"  that  the  substance*  he  had  represented  by  the  symbol 
V  was  really  VO,,  and  hence  that  the  atomic  weight  assigned  to 
it  would  give  for  the  element  vanadium  68*5  —  16  =  52*5 ;  and 
similarly  that  the  presumed  trichloride  VCl,  was  an  oxychloride 

vo,cu. 

He  found  in  four  experiments  that  a  sum  of  24*5561  grams  of 
vanadic  acid  yielded .  on  reduction  20*2556  grams  of  the  lower 
oxide,  and  assigning  the  formula  VjOj  to  the  acid  (O  =  16),  the 
calculation  of  the  atomic  weight  of  vanadium  became : 

(V,  +  5  X  16) :  ( V,  +  3  X  16) «  24*5561 :  20-2556 

V  =  B136. 
And  with  V  =  51*4,    O  =  16,    VO  =  67*4,  the  reactions  became 
3VA  +  6H,  =  3VA  +  6H,0, 
3VA  +  6CU=VA    +4V0C1,. 

The  formulae  for  the  isomorphous  substances  then  showed  the 
required  agreement 

Vanadinite 3  {Pb,(V04),}  +PbCU  =  Pb,V,Oa,Cl. 

Apatite 3{Ca,(P04).}  +  CaF,  =  Ca5P,0„F. 

Pyromorphite 3  {PbsCPO^)^}  +  PbCU  =  Pb,P,0«Cl. 

Mimetite 3  {Pb,  (ASO4),}  +  PbCl, «  PbsA8,0„Cl. 

1  The  number  bo  obUined  is  too  high,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  BerzeliuB* 
material  was  contaminated  with  phosphoric  acid,  whereby  the  loss  of  weight  on 
rednction'woald  not  reach  its  correct  value. 

'  The  element  had  at  that  time  not  been  actually  isolated. 
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Here  then  a  research  which  had  for  its  starting  point  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  Mitscherlich's  law  of  isomorphism 
led  to  a  fundamental  change  in  the  atomic  weight  of  vanadium, 
to  a  diflFerent  representation  of  its  reactions,  and  to  a  different 
formulation  of  its  compounds. 

2.     Experimental  work  required. 

Besides  the  establishment  of  the  antecedent  data,  which  are  the 

atomic  weights  of  members  of  the  isomorphous  series, 

wo?k"required     ^^^^  cousists  in  I    (i)   Recognition  of  the  existence 

in  the  appiica-     Qf  isomorphism  between  two  or  more  compounds  of 

tion  of  isomor-  ,  .   ,  •  i         i  /.         i 

phiBixi  to  which  one  contains  the  element  of  unknown  atomic 

d^r^mimT-'        weight,      (ii)    Analysis   of   the   isomorphous    com- 
tion«.  pounds.     Since  comparatively  little  need  be  said,  or 

can  be  said  concerning  (ii),  it  will  be  best  to  dispose  of  it  first. 

Analysis  of  the  isomorphous  compotmds. 

The  methods  used  vary  in  the  individual  cases,  and  so  does 
the  degree  of  accuracy  attained. 

Put  quite  generally,  let  XmAnBpGq...  and  YmAnBpGg ...  he 
the  formulae  of  the  isomorphous  compounds,  where  X,Y,A,B,C ... 
are  the  atomic  weights  of  the  constituent  elements. 
atomV weight  and  m,  n,  p,  q...  simple  whole  numbers,  and  let 
L^Sy"/.''*^  of  a:,  y,  a,  6,  c ...  be  the  weights  of  the  corresponding 
isomorphous  elements  found  in  a  given  weight  of  the  compound:^. 
Then  we  may  either  find  the  ratios  w :  a  and  y  :  a. 
and  calculate  these  to  the  same  amount  of  a,  as  was  done  (p.  421 ) 
in  finding  the  quantities  of  sulphur  and  of  selenium  present  in 
the  neutral  sulphate  and  selenate  of  potassium  in  combination 
with  the  same  amount  of  potassium.  Or  if  we  know  all  the 
atomic  weights  except  X,  and  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
compound  containing  F,  we  can  find  values  for  m,  n,  p,  5...,  that 
is  we  can  get  a  general  formula  for  the  two  isomorphous  com- 
pounds; if  then  in  the  compound  XmAnBpCq...  we  can  find  the 
ratio  between  any  two  constituents  or  sums  of  constituents  of 
which  one  may  be  the  compound,  we  can  calculate  X  the  required 
atomic  weight  firom  any  one  of  the  relations : 
a: :  a  =  mX  :  nA 

(a  +  b):(a!  +  a  +  b  +  C'{'...)^(nA+pB):{mX  +  nA+pB-^qC  +  ...) 
(a?  +  a):(a?  +  a  +  6  +  c  +  ...)  =  (mZ4-nil):(mZ+n4-|-pJ5+}C+...i 
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Thus  in  the  case  of  the  isomorphous  double  sulphates  which 
ciystallise  in  regular  octahedra  and  which  are  named  alums,  the 
analjrsis  of  salts  which  contain  only  elements  of  known  atomic 
weight  {e.g.  sodium,  potassium,  etc.,  iron,  chromium,  etc.)  has  shown 
that  the  class  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula 

Jf/S04.Z,(S04),.24HA 

where  X*  is  the  atomic  weight  of  elements  of  the  type  of  K,  Na,  etc., 
and  X  the  atomic  weight  of  elements  of  the  type  of  Fe,  Cr,  etc. 
Hence,  if  we  find  a  double  sulphate  crystallographically  recognised 
as  an  alum,  and  if  we  know  X\  we  can  find  X  by  determining  q  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  radicle  present  in  a  certain  weight  p  of 
the  pure  salt,  which  can  be  done  by  weighing  the  insoluble  barium 
sulphate  obtained  on  addition  of  a  soluble  barium  salt  to  the 

solution  of  the  alum.     Then  - .  4  (32  +  64)  represents  the  formula 

weight  of  Xj'SO* .  Xj  (804)3 .  24H,0  of  the  alum,  i.e.  the  amount 
containing  4SO4  =  4  (32  +  64)  of  sulphuric  acid  radicle,  and  con- 
sequently : 

At.  wt.  required  =  Z  =  i  {Z/Z,  (SO*)* .  24H,0  -  Z/  (SO*)* .  24H,0} 
=  i  I? .  2(32  +  64)  -  384  -"432  -  2Z j . 

Or,  since  the  ignition  of  alums  in  which  X'  =  ammonium  gives 
a  residue  of  non-volatile  sesquioxide  of  X,  thus 

(NH*),  SO4 .  Z,  (SO4), .  24H,0  =  ZaOs  +  volatile  products, 

we  may  determine  q  the  weight  of  sesquioxide  left  by  the  ignition 
of  a  weight  p  of  the  pure  alum,  and  calculate  X  fi"om  the 
equation : 

p  :  g  =  (NH4)»S04.Za(S04),.24H,0:  Z.O, 

=  Z,  +  (2xl8)  +  (4x9B)  +  (24xl8)  :  Z,  +  3xl6. 

Thus  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  the  discoverer  of  gallium,  found 
that  this  element  forms  alums,  and  that  3*1044  grams  of  gallium 
ammonium  alum  when  ignited  left  '5885  grams  of  gallium  oxide, 
numbers  which  when  substituted  for  p  and  q  in  the  above 
equation  give 

X  =  atomic  weight  of  gallium  =  70'1. 
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Recognition  of 
the  existence  of 
isomorphism : 

{a)    Similarity 
of  crystalline 
form. 


calculated. 


Recognition  of  the  existence  of  isomorphism. 

It  is  here  that  the  great  practical  difficulty  comes  in.  What 
are  the  criteria  that  are  applied,  and  how  fiu*  is  the 
evidence  obtained  conclusive? 

(a)    Great  similarity  of  crystalline  form. 

The  experimental  data  are  those  of  the  crystal 
angles  from  which  the  crystallographic  constants  are 
The  necessaiy  measurements  are  made  by  the  in- 
strument termed  the  "reflecting  goniometer,"  the  principle  of 
which  we  owe  to  Wollaston*. 

The  advisability,  or  rather  necessity  of  speaking  of  "  similarity,'' 
and  not  "  identity,"  of  form  should  be  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  on  this  point  before  (p.  413).  Moreover  Mitscherlich  had 
already  observed  and  pointed  out  that .  the  magnitude  of  the 
deviations  from  identity  varied.  He  had  found  that  whilst  the 
characteristic  angles  of  the  acid  ammonium  phosphate  and  arsenate 
were  almost  identical  (89°  35'  and  89°  34'),  the  diflFerences  in  the 
neutral  salts,  i.e.  in  the  oblique  (NH,),  HPO4  and  (NH,),  HAsO*, 
amounted  to  more  than  a  whole  degree  (85°  54'  and  84*'30'). 
Similarly  in  the  class  of  rhombohedral  carbonates  (ante,  p.  413) 
the  diflFerence  of  2"  35'  between  the  characteristic  angles  of  calcite 
(105°  5')  and  smithsonite  (107°  40')  is  of  another  order  of  magnitude 
than  20',  the  diflFerence  between  chalybite  (107°  0')  and  magnesite 
(107°  20'). 

All  other  classes  of  isomorphous  substances  exhibit  similar 
variations  in  the  diflFerences  between  their 
crystallographic  constants.  The  following  data 
refer  to  the  class  of  sulphates  termed  vitriols, 
which  crystallise  in  the  rhombic  system  (fig.  80) 
and  have  the  general  formula  X"  SO4 .  7H,0. 

Inclination  of  the  rhombic  prism*  p  :p' : 

MgS04.7H,0 89°  26' 

NiS04.7H,0 88°  56' 

ZnS0,.7H,0 88°  53'. 


P' 


Fig.  80. 


^  Lewis,   Cryttallography,  chap. 
99 


zx.,  p.   589;    Miers,  Mineralogy ^  ohap.  !▼.. 


99. 

*  These  orystals  belong  to  that  sub-class  of  the  rhombic  system  which  pes 
three  diad  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  bat  has  no  plane  of  symmetry 
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Therefore  the  question  arises,  what  is  to  con-< 
concwShTg^  stitute  "similarity,"  what  amount  of  difference  is  to/' 
8toiio"ra^  hi7'  ^  considered  as  still  compatible  with  the  existence 
differences  of  similarity  ?     The  arbitrary  and  fluctuating  judgt 

^th^existence     mont  of  the  individual  is  appealed  to,  with  the  result 
phUm""***^*  that  similarity  of  form  cannot  by  itself  determine 

isomorphism. 

(6)    Analogous  composition. 

Mitscherlich  had  made  this  a  requirement  for  the  existence  of 
isomofphism.     His  own  formulation  of  the  law  of  isomorphism 

restricts  its  scope  to  "an  equal  number  of  atoms 
compoidtron.^     United  in  the  same  manner,"  and  he  had  selected 

the  phosphates  and  arsenates  for  investigation  be- 
cause of  the  undoubted  analogy  of  composition  established  for 
these  salts  by  Berzelius.  Chemical  analogy,  i.e.  similarity  of 
properties,  is  implicitly  assumed.  But  here  again  the  interpretation 
of  "analogous"  is  arbitrary,  and  hence  variable.  Whilst  some 
authorities  demand  of  iaomorphous  substances  that  atoms  should 
be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  others  of  the  same  valency  and 
of  chemical  similarity,  such  as  is  the  case  in 


Cerussite      PbCO,\ 


Chloanthite  NiAsj] 


,       _  .  Smaltite        CoAsj) 

rhombic 


Witherite  BaCO, 
Strontianite  SrCO, 
Aragonite     CaCO,  j 

others  give  a  less  strict  interpretation,  and  will  accept  substances 
as  isomorphous  in  which  Pb  is  replaced  by  Agj,  K  by  NH4,  such 
as  is  the  case  in 


cubes  and 
octahedra. 


Galena        PbS|  octahedra         Sylvin  KCl 

Argentite  AgaSJ  and  cubes         Salammoniac    NH4CI 

Potass,  cyanide  KCN 

(c)    Complete  miscibility. 

Mitscherlich  says:  "Whilst  substances  of  different  cry- 
ic)  Complete  stalline  form  cannot  combine  otherwise  than  in  fixed  ratios, 
miKibiitty.  substances    of  the    same  crystalline    form   can    crystallise 

together  in  all  ratios," 
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and  he  points  out  that  this  power  of  continuous  replacement  of 
one  of  the  members  of  a  class  by  another  is  possessed  by  the 
group  of  rhombohedral  carbonates,  which  he  therefore  considertd 
isomorphouS;   in   spite   of  the   differences   in   the   rhombohedral 


Extensive  recent  research  has  however  shown  that  the  property 
of  forming  mixed  crystals  is  possessed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
by  almost  all  substances,  whether  they  have  the 
formTnff  mixed  Same  Crystalline  form  or  not^  but  that  this  power 
restricted  "to  incrcascs  with  the  similarity  of  the  substances  in- 
isomorphous        volved  and  reaches  its  highest  decree,  which  is  com- 

substances.  ,  .      -i  -i*  i  i  ^  i    .-.     ^• 

plete  miscibility,  when  the  atoms  substitutmg  one 
another  are  those  of  chemically  similar  elements  and  when  the 
compounds  are  crystallographically  very  similar.  Thus  octahedral 
salammoniac  forms  perfectly  homogeneous  coloured  mixed  crystals 
with  a  number  of  chlorides  such  as  FeClj,  FeCl,,  MnCU,  etc.  with 
which  it  is  not  isomorphous,  but  the  amount  of  these  other 
chlorides  taken  up  by  the  NH4CI  is  always  small. 

Here,  again,  we  deal  with  a  property  which  is  a  matter  of 
degree  and  which  without  the  consideration  of  concomitant 
phenomena  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  return  to  this  point  and  to  consider  further  the  phenomena  of 
complete  and  partial  miscibility  of  isomorphous  crystals. 

In  crystalline  minerals  which  are  rarely  pure  specimens  of  one 
compound,  the   substitution   of  one   element   by   an   equivalent 
amount  of  another  occurs  in  varying  degrees  and 
Caicuutxon  must  be  represented  in  the  formula  assigned, 

minenas  *  ^  Thus  (Fe,  Mn)  CO,  is  the  formula  most  commonly 

mo^^housmix-     "®®^   ^^^  *^^    rhombohcdral    carbonate    containing 
turea.  both  iron  and  manganese,  and  in  which  the  relative 

amounts  of  these  two  metals  might  vary  from 
Fe  =  48-2  7^  and  Mn  =  0  to  Fe  =  0  and  Mn  =  47-8  %.  Another, 
but  less  common  mode  of  representation  is  a;  FeCO,  +  y  MnCO,. 
Both  formulae  are  arrived  at  in  the  following  way  by  calculation 
from  analysis  which  in  a  special  instance  yielded  the  numbers 
given  below: 

^  It  is  a  case  of  the  formation  of  $olid  nobuiom,  ue.  of  **  solid  homogeoeoos 
mixtnres  of  several  substances,  the  relative  quantities  of  whieh  can  vary  withoot 
loss  of  the  homogeneity."     Snoh  solid  solutions  can  be  amorphous  or  orystaliine. 
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F«0-36-8, ^.?^'..5n, 

MnO=  2531 g!^  =  ^J?!  =  356 

MnO        71 

CO,  =  3835 ??!§^  =  ^^^^=-87l 


•867 


CO,        44 


(Fe.Mii)CO,  =  100-47 

.".  Equivalents  basic  oxide  :  equivalents  acidic  oxide  =  "867  :  871 

=  1:1. 
.-.  Formula  is  X"0 .  CO,  =  Z"CO,  where  X"  =  Fe  or  Mn 
an(^in  the  formula  arFeCO,  +  yMnCO,  the  ratio  a; :  y  is  given  by : 

^:y  =  -511:-356 
=  59     :41^ 
(rf)     Isomorphous  overgrowth. 

Kopp,  in  an  address  to  the  German  Chemical  Society  given  in 

1879,  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  isomorphism 

id)  isomor-         ^  atomic  weifi^ht  determinations,  puts  at  the  outset 

phous  over-  o  ^ 

growth.  the    momentous  question:    What    compounds    are 

isomorphous  ? 
On  grounds  such  as  those  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  he 
decides  that  the  required  answer  cannot  be  obtained  by  making 
equal  (or  approximately  equal)  crystalline  form  and  analogous 
composition  the  only  requirements.  He  seeks  for  some  property 
which  it  is  possible  "  to  establish  quite  objectively,"  and  believes 
he  has  found  it  by  "  designating  as  isomorphous,  substances  which 
have  the  same  crystallising  power,  so  that  they  can  one  in  the 
place  of  the  other  contribute  in  the  same  manner  to  the  formation 
of  a  crystal."  This  power  is  manifested  by  the  formation  of  mixed 
crystals  and  by  isomorphous  overgrowth,  Kopp  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  at  length  isomorphous  overgrowth,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  addition  made  by  him  to  Mitscherlich's  original  three 
criteria  for  the  existence  of  isomorphism.  The  well-known  case  of 
the  continuation  in  growth  of  a  colourless  crystal  of  aluminium 
alum  when  placed  in  a  solution  of  violet  chromium  alum  is  quoted, 
and  other  cases  are  added  in  which  a  crystal  maintaining  its 
original   form   continues   to  grow  when  placed  in  a  solution  of 

1  Boflcoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  i.,  1894  (pp.  868  et  seq,). 
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a  different  coloured  isomorphous  substance.  Tetragonal  colourless 
ZnS04 .  6H,0  can  be  coated  with  the  green  NiS04 .  6H,0 ;  pale 
amethyst  coloured  triclinic  MnS04.5H,0  can  be 
UonToIphouB^  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  blue  CuS04.5£I,0,  etc 
vlfuforth;  To  Kopp  the  value  of  the  test  seems  to  lie  in  the 
*c«t.  fact  that : 

'^  If  we  consider  as  isomorphous,  substances  which  are  capable  of  formiog 
mixed  crystals  and  of  overgrowing  one  another,  we  can  detect  the  exiatenoe 
of  isomorphism  without  knowing  any  particulars  about  the  crystalline  form, 
or  about  the  composition  of  the  substances  considered." 

But  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  a  substance 

whilst  maintaining  its  original  form  continues  to  increase  in  size 

i  by  the   superposition  of   a  layer  of   a    substance 

<   J^J^^^h*'       undoubtedly  not  isomorphous  with  the  nucleus,— 

^    notreatrictedto     ^n,  rhombic  Dseudo-hexafifonal  K0SO4  can  be  coated 

isomorphous  .  ,  /•    i  i    -kt   tt-oia^.         i         • 

'   substances.  With  a  layer  of  hexagonal  NaKS04 — deprives  this 

method  also  of  strict  general  validity. 

.      1     .       .  1      ,  ,  /.      molecular  weierhtX 

Analoines   m   molecular   volume     %£, ^ r~—    ,   m 

°  \         specific  gravity  / 

cleavage,  in  etching  figures,  have  also  been  used  as  indications  of 

the  existence  of  isomorphism,  but  the  results  have  not  been  such 

as  to  much  advance  the  subject. 

It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  none  of  the  properties 
dealt  with  so  far  supply  definite,  conclusive  criteria  for  the 
recognition  of  isomorphism,  and  that  generally  recourse  must  be 
had  to  summation  and  subsequent  evaluation  of  evidence  derived 
from  as  many  different  sources  as  possible. 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  "  purely  objective  test "  demanded 
by  Kopp  had  at  last  been  supplied  theoretically  for  all,  practically 
for  a  certain  number  of  cases. 

{e)     Proportionality  between  the  composition  and  the  pro- 
perties of  mixed  crystals. 

Retgers,  fi-om  general  theoretical  considerations  and  extensive 

experimental  investigations,  has  supplied  a  firm  basis 

betJfccn**TOm-     for  t^c  recognition  of  isomorphism*.     Of  the  criteria 

properties*"*!     lii^^l^erto   applied,   the   two  first,  le.  similarity  (or 

isomorphous        agreement)  in  crystalline  form  and  chemical  com- 
mixed crystals.  ...        ,         .     ,  .      , 

position,  he  rejects  as  inadequate. 

1  "Das  spezifische Gewicht isomorpher Mischungen,"  Za.  Pkys.  Chem.,  Leipsig, S. 
1889  (p.  497) ;  " Zur  Kenntaua  des Isomorphiamua,  i.— xn.," ibid.,  4—20, 1889—1896. 
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^'The  process  hitherto  exclusively  used  for  the  recognition  of  isomorphism, 
wherein  the  only  thing  considered  is  the  similarity  in  form  of  the  pure' 
substances,  cannot  lead  to  correct  and  suggestive  results." 

The  power  of  forming  mixed  crystals  is  what  he  considers  as 
all-important. 

"  I  believe  that  the  essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  isomorphism ' 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cap€M:ity  which  two  substances  may  possess  of  forming 
mixed  crystals  in  any  ratio  whatever.     But  I  am  of  opinion  that  from  the 
practical  point  of  view  we  should  have  recourse  to  a  more . 
Retort  on  ne-      precise  criterion  than  that  of  mixed  crystallisation,  viz.  to  \ 
in^  empirical     that  of  the  investigation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the 
law  connecting     mixed  series  obtained....  In  the  investigation  of  the  physical 
a^d^propertiea      properties    of   isomorphous    mixtiu^s    the  following  points 
of  isomorphous     must  be  considered :  Firstly ^  we  must  find  the  law  connecting 
al!d*th«*^''      *^®  chemical  composition  and  the  physical   properties    of 
plying  it.  undoubtedly  isomorphous  mixed  crystals,  and  secondly  we 

must  apply  the  law  thus  found  to  deciding  in  doubtful  cases 
whether  isomorphism  exists  or  not.'* 

The  law  required,  which  is  arrived  at  by  induction  bom  the 
results  of  his  own  investigations  and  from  those  of  others,  he 
formulates  thus: 

^  If  we  plot  the  percentages  of  one  constituent  of  the  different  mixtures 
as  abscissae,  and  the  corresponding  magnitudes  of  the  physical  properties  as 
ordinates,  these  different  points  lie  on  a  continuous  ciure." 

The  expression  "physical  properties"  is  taken  in  its  widest 
sense  including  geometrical  properties  (angles,  and  ratios  of  the 
crystallographic  axes),  optical  properties  (refractive  indices,  co- 
eflScients  of  dispersion),  specific  gravities,  thermal  properties, 
moduli  of  elasticity  and  electrical  conductivities. 

''  I  hold  that  we  can  attain  to  some  true  insight  into  the  often  complicated 
cases  of  isomorphism,  if  we  prepare  the  most  complete  possible  series  of 
mixed  crystals  and  investigate  it  chemically  and  physically.  Theoretically 
any  physical  property  is  available  for  the  physical  investigation... but  the 
most  suitable  will  be  a  property  which  appears  in  a  purely  additive  form, 
such  as  the  refractive  index,  specific  gravity,  optical  rotatory  power.  The 
relation,  which  may  often  be  a  very  complicated  one,  will  then  ax)pear  clearly 
in  the  graphical  representation." 

The  following  may  serve  as  instances  of  the  results  of  such 
investigations : 

The  data  concerning  the  relation  between  the  composition  of 
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mixed  crystals  aiid  their  geometrical  properties  are  not  numerous, 

and  as  far  as  they  go  they  are  either  not  reliable  or 

Composition        Contradictory.     The  best  investigated  case,  that  of 

and  geometn-  ''  i         i-       •       i  i        <•    i 

cai  properties,  the  Crystal  lograptuc  angle  ot  mixed  crystals  of  the 
rhombic  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  zinc^  shows 
the  progressive  change  accompanying  the  corresponding  change  in 
composition;  but  the  differences  of  angle  are  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  beyond  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  mixed  crystals  of  potassium  perchlorate  and  potassium 
permanganate'  the  crystallographic  constants  are  even  outside  the 
value  of  that  of  either  of  the  pure  substances. 


Rdaiion  between  Composition  and  Oeomstrical  Properties  of 
Mixed  Crystals, 


Percentage  Composition  of  Mixed  Crystals 
arMgSO^ .  7H,0  +  (100  -  x)  ZnSO^ .  7H,0 

Prism  angle  p :  p' 
(fig.  80,  p.  426) 

. 

100-x 

100 
78-88 
74-44 
62-70 
57-59 
42-80 
36-64 
18-11 
0 

0 

2112 
25-56 
37-30 
42-41 
57-20 
64-36 
81-89 
100 

89^25' 
89**  17'  30" 
Sg**  15' 
89'  11' 
89''    8' 
89'    3' 30" 
89"    r 
88''54' 
88''48' 

Percentage  Composition  of  Mixed  Crystals 
XKCIO4  +  (100  -  x)  KMnO^ 

Prism  angle  p:p' 
(fig.  79,  p.  419) 

X 

100-x 

100 
99-69 
90-4 

82-8 
0 

0 

0-31 
9-6 
17-2 
100 

76'   2' 
76'*    2' 
75**  52' 

76"  ir 

770    3, 

Parallelism  between  the  composition  of  mixed  crystals  and  tk 
values  of  the  various  optical  properties  has  been  established  in 
a  number  of  investigations. 

1  Dufet,  Bull.  Min.,  1,  1878  (pp.  68—61). 
«  Groth,  Poggend,  AnnaL,  133,  1868  (p.  192). 
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Dufet,  by  measurement   of  the  refractive  indices   of  mixed 
crystals  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  zinc, 
and   optical        and   of  magnosium   and  nickel  respectively,  found 
that : 


properties. 


**  The  differences  between  the  refractive  indices  of  a  mixed  crystal  of  two 
isomorphous  salts  and  those  of  the  components  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
number  of  the  equivalents  of  the  two  salts  contained  in  the  mixtures.'' 

Hence  the  curve  (fig.  81)  plotted  by  taking  the  molecular 
weights  as  abscissae,  and  the  refr*active  indices  as  ordinates,  is 
a  straight  line. 
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Fig.  81. 
Mixture  of  Magnesium  Sulphate  and  Nickel  Sulphate. 

Retgers  has   made   extensive   investigations    of   the   relation 
between  the  specific  gravity  and  the  composition  of  mixed  crystals. 

"On  practical  grounds  the  specific  gravity  is  generally 
Composition  the  most  suitable  property  for  investigation.*' 

gravity.  These  researches  are  marked  by  extreme  care 

concerning  the  chemical  and  physical  purity  of  the 
specimens  investigated.     Microscopic  examination  was  resorted  to 
F.  28 
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in  order  to  ensure  that  the  specimen  selected  did  not  enclose 
mother  liquor  or  air  bubbles ;  that  it  was  an  individual,  i.e.  one 
mixed  crystal,  and  not  an  aggregation  of  different  possibly  dis- 
similar units ;  that  it  was  not  a  twin  crystal ;  and  not  a  case  of 
isomorphous  overgrowth.     For  the  accurate  measurement  of  the 
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specific  gravity,  the  method  employed  was  that  of  suspension  in 
a  heavy  liquid  (methylene  iodide,  spec.  grav.  3'3,  suitably  diluted 
with  xylene,  spec.  grav.  'SO).  Since  only  small  crystals  fulfil  the 
above  requirements  of  physical  and  chemical  purity,  the  substances 
investigated  had  to  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
chemically  analysed  by  accurate  and  speedily  executed  methods 
(NH4  determined  by  loss  of  weight  on  ignition,  Mn04  estimated 
volumetrically  by  Fe",  etc.  etc.). 


Kfl,P04.(NH4>H«P04 


0 
100 


100  wt  per  ot  (NH4)H^04 
0  wtpvotKHaPO^' 


Fig.  83. 


He  selects  for  graphic  representation  the  relation  between  the 

percentage  composition  and  the  specific  volume  [the 

reciprocal    of  the   specific    gravity,  i.e.    spec.   vol. 

= ) ,  and  obtains  straight  lines  with  or 

spec,  grav./  ° 

without  breaks  (figs.  82,  83),  according  as  a  complete 
series  of  mixed  crystals  is  formed  or  not. 
The    two  phosphates  would  according  to   Mitscherlich's  re- 
quirements of  complete  miscibility  not  be  truly  isomorphous,  but 
to   Betgers  the  fact   that   the   two   portions  of  the   curve   are 
parts  of  the  same  straight  line  is  undoubted  proof  of  the  existence 


Relation  be- 
tween pcrcent- 
ac^e  composi- 
tion and 
specific  volume 
represented 
by  a  straight 
line. 


28—2 
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of  isomorphism  between  these  salts.  The  difference  in  this  respect 
between  his  view  and  that  of  Mitscherlich  is  set  forth  by  diagram- 
matic representation  (fig.  84)  of  a  hjrpothetical  case,  the  converse 
of  that  of  fig.  83,  in  which  the  miscibility  of  the  two  components 
shows  no  break,  but  where  the  physical  properties  are  not  a  con- 
tinuous fiinction  of  the  composition. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  as  formulated  by  Retgers 
is  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  law  according  to  which,  in 
isomorphous  mixtures,  there  is  proportionality  between  specific 
gravity  (or  specific  volume)  and  chemical  composition. 
f  Retgers  has  also  examined  microscopically  the  colour  obtained 
when  a  coloured  and  a  colourless  salt  crystallise  simultaneously. 

and  he  found  that  if  the  salts  were  isomorphous,  e.g. 
and^wfour         KCIO4  and  KMnO*,  crystals  of  all  depths  of  colour 

were  obtained ;  sometimes  even  a  single  crystal  was 
of  different  colour  at  its  two  ends,  with  all  intermediate  8hade^ 
between.  But  if  the  two  salts  were  not  isomorphous,  e.g.  KCl  and 
KMn04,  the  crystals  formed  showed  no  transition,  but  were  either 
colourless  or  dark  red. 

Retgers'  views  on  the  true  nature  of  isomorphism  find  a  good 
expression  in  the  generalisations : 

''  All  the  hitherto  better  investigated  physical  properties  of 
Empiric^  isomorphous  mixtures  are  of  purely  additive  nature,  con- 
properties  of  tinuous  functions  of  the  percentage  composition.''  (Brauns, 
l^*conti^u?uJ  (^f*^i»<^f^  Mineralogie.) 

functions      of  "  Two  sul)stances  are  not  truly  isomorphous  except  wheu 

their  chemical  the  physical  properties  of  their  mixed  crystals  are  continuous 

composition.  functions  of  their  chemical  composition."    (Ret^rs.) 

Whilst  recognising  the  enormous  advance  in  precision  that  we 
owe  to  Retgers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  method  is  of  very 
limited  applicability,  and  that  in  the  preponderating  number  o{ 
instances  in  which  the  physical  properties  of  mixed  crystals  canno: 
be  measured,  a  good  case  may  still  be  made  out  for  the  existence 
of  isomorphism,  if  the  substances  undoubtedly  exhibit  similaritT 
of  crystalline  form,  and  analogy  of  chemical  composition,  and  if 
they  form  mixed  crystals. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  atomic  weight  determinations 
on  the  basis  of  isomorphism,  a  few  words  must  be  said  concerning 
the  type  of  cases  dealt  with,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
obtained. 
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3.  ApplicahUity  of  the  method. 

The  method  differs  from  that  based  on  Avogadro's  hypothesis 
in  not  taking  its  origin  from  d  priori  considerations  concerning 

the  nature  of  certain  conditions  of  matter ;  but  alike 
Types  of  cases  with  that  based  on  the  law  of  the  constant  atomic 
mic^  ^iffhts  heat  capacity  of  solids,  it  has  required  for  its  es- 
mrncdfrom***^  tablishmcnt  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  atomic 
isomorphism.       weights  obtained  by  other  methods;  and  in  every^ 

case  dealt  with,  knowledge  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
at  least  one  member  of  the  isomorphous  series  is  essential.  The 
method  is  therefore  only  available  in  conjunction  with  others. 
Its  applicability  is  restricted  to  crystalline  compounds  the  crystal- 
line form  and  chemical  composition  of  which  must  be  investigated. 
Study  of  the  forms  of  the  elements  themselves  is  of  no  more  avail 
than  is  that  of  their  vapour  densities  in  the  method  which  is  based 
on  Avogadro's  hypothesis  (ante,  pp.  356  et  seq.). 

4.  Accuracy  of  the  results. 

This  depends  solely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis  of  the 

compound  containing  the  element  of  unknown  atomic  weight,  and 

on   that  of    the  antecedent  data,   ie.   the  atomic 

Accuracy     of     weififhts  iuvolved  in  the  required  calculations.     The 

atomic  weight  o  i-i  tit  y      i*         •  ^ 

values  found  values  SO  obtamcd  may  accordmgly  directly  furnish 
isomorphism?  the  Standard  numbers  for  the  atomic  weights  in- 
vestigated, or  they  may  only  supply  the  data 
necessary  for  the  correct  atomistic  formulae  of  the  compounds  best 
suited  for  analysis,  that  is,  give  the  relation  between  the  equivalent 
and  the  atomic  weight.  Thus  Mitscherlich  determined  the  atomic 
weight  of  selenium  from  the  recognition  of  the  isomorphism  of 
selenates  and  sulphates  together  with  the  analysis  of  these  salts. 
He  obtained  the  value  79,  but  the  analyses  involved  cannot  lay 
claim  to  suflScient  accuracy,  and  they  are  rejected  by  Clarke  in  his 
compilation  of  the  data  available  for  calculating  the  atomic  weight 
of  selenium.  But  Mitscherlich*s  proof  of  the  isomorphism  of 
selenic  and  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the  determination  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  same  amount  of 
selenium  in  selenious  and  selenic  acid  respectively,  gave  SeO,  and 
SeOs  for  the  atomistic  constitution  of  these  two  bodies.     Ekman 
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and  Petterason  found  that  in  5  experiments  a  total  of  99*4299  grams 
of  selenious  acid  jaelded  on  reduction  by  sulphurous  acid  70  7841 
grams  of  selenium. 

.-.  SeO, : Se  =  994299 : 70-7841 
(Se  +  32)  :  Se  =  99*4299 :  70-7841. 

.'.  Se  s=  79*07,  a  number  which  by  chance  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  Mitscherlich. 

POLYMORPHISM. 

Hatly  held  that  every  definite  crystalline  form  is  characteristic 
of  only  one  substance  of  definite  chemical  composition,  and  con- 
versely, that  every  substance  of  definite  chemical 
term°*""poiy^     composition  Can  occur  in  only  one  definite  crystalline 
morphism  "         form.    Under  the  name  of  isomorphism  are  comprised 

with  examples.  ■*■  ,  * 

all  those  cases  of  substances  chemically  different  but 
crystallographically  identical,  or  rather  very  similar,  which  con- 
stitute an  exception  to  the  first  part  of  the  above  generalisation ; 
another  set  of  exceptions,  those  to  the  second  part  of  the 
generalisation,  are  the  phenomena  designated  by  the  name  of 
"  polymorphism  "  (fi-om  ttoXi)?  =  many,  fiop<fy^  =  form). 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (ante,  p.  409)  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  chemical  identity  of  rhombohedral  calcite  and 
rhombic  aragonite,  two  minerals  whose  chemical  composition  is 
CaCO,. 

Mitscherlich  in  his  1821  memoir  describes  the  occurrence  of 


bi 


Fig.  86. 

Calcite. 

/:/=10P9'. 


Fig.  S6. 
Aragonite. 
a:6:c=0-623:l:0-721 
m:m=68«48'. 
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Mitacherlich 
on  rhombic 
and  oblique 
sulphur. 


NaHjP04.H,0  in  two  rhombic  modifications  {ante,  p.  412),  and 
very  shortly  after,  in  1823,  he  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  his 
discovery  of  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  case  of  sulphur. 

*'  In  my  second  memoir  mention  is  made  of  an  observation  which  I  pub- 
lished not  without  great  misgiving,  but  which  was  so  well  established  by 
experiment  that  I  saw  no  reason  to  account  for  it  by  possible 
personal  error.  This  fact,  that  a  substance  such  as,  for 
example,  the  biphosphate  of  soda,  assumes  two  different 
crystalline  forms,  had  not  been  observed  before  in  artificial 
compounds,  and  Haiiy  held  that  it  was  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  similar  facts  from  amongst  minerals.  But  nevertheless  we  know 
of  several  cases  confirmatory  of  such  an  occurrence,  only  that  unfortunately 
with  minerals  we  are  never  sure  of  dealing  with  compounds  free  from 
admixture,  and  that  when  a  mineral  has  been  found  in  two  crystalline  forms, 
it  has  always  been  possible  to  detect  some  traces  of  a  foreign  substance 
which  might  have  caused  the  difference  of  form^  I  have  worked  at  this 
subject,  and  I  consider  it  now  as  established  that  a  substance,  simple  or 
compound,  can  assume  two  different  crystalline  forms.... I  will  here  choose 
for  description  sulphur,  which  being  an  element,  lends  itself  better  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this  observation....!  have  procured  myself 
crystals  of  artificial  sulphur  by  different  methods,  by  the  evaporation  of 
carbon  bisulphide  in  which  a  quantity  of  sulphur  had  been  dissolved,  and 
also  by  the  fusion  and  subsequent  slow  cooling  of  sulphur.     The  naturally 


Fig.  87. 
Crystals  of  Khombio  Salphar. 


^  Hally  and  his  Mhool  attributed  the  rhombic  form  asfinmed  by  GaCO.  in 
aiaftonite  to  the  presence  in  that  mineral  of  small  quantities  of  SrCO,,  which  as 
Btrontianite  ciystalliseB  in  the  rhombic  system. 
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oocurring  crystals  of  sulphur  and  those  obtained  from  the  carbide  have  the 
same  crystalline  form  with  the  same  modifications  ;  but  this  form  is  different 
from  that  assumed  by  the  molten  sulphur.  On  fusing  native  sulphur, 
crystals  are  formed  which  are  identical  with  those  derived  from  the  fusion  of 
ordinary  sulphur.  The  primitive  form  of  the  crystals  of  natural  sulphur  and 
of  those  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  carbon  bisulphide  solution  is  an 
octahedron^  with  rhombic  base....!  have  shown  that  the  angle  between  P 
and  F  is  84"  58',  and  that  between  P  and  P",  143M7'  (fig.  87).  The 
primitive  form  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  sulphur  is  an  oblique  prism  with 
rhombic  base,  in  which  the  angle  between  M'  and  M"  is  90**  32^,  and  that 
between  P  and  M,  86^  54'  (fig.  88)«  " 


w  \ ... 


Fig.  88. 
Crystals  of  Oblique  Sulphur. 


Mitscherlich's  work  was  quickly  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
many  new  instances,  and  by  the  acceptance  of  many 
older  observations  of  polymorphism.  The  recognition 
of  the  chemical  identity  of  rutile  and  anatase,  the 
two  tetragonal  modifications  of  TiO,,  dates  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Polymorphism 
found  to  be  a 
common  oc- 
currence. 
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'     Fig.  89. 
Bntile. 
a  :c  =  l:  0-6442. 


Fig.  90. 

Anatase. 

a  ;c= 1:1-7771. 


Mitscherlich  in  the  above  quoted  memoir  refers  to  the  regular 
hemihedral  pjrrites  and  the  rhombic  marcasite,  two  varieties  of 

1  See  footnote  2,  p.  411. 

The  two  planes  P*  are  those  at  the  back  of  the  crystal  corresponding  to  P  and  P. 
^  **  Sur  les  corps  qui  affectent  deux  formes  oristallines  diff^rentes,"  Ann.  Ckim. 
Phya,  Paris,  24.  1823  (p.  264). 
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FeS,.  Every  year  brought  additional  evidence  of  the  occurrence 
of  almost  all  chemical  substances — products  of  nature  and  products 
of  the  laboratory  alike — in  a  number  of  modifications,  only  one  of 
which  may  be  stable  under  ordinary  conditions,  special  conditions 
being  required  to  reveal  directly  or  indirectly  the  existence  of  the 
other  unstable  modifications. 

O.  Lehmann*  has  considerably  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 

existence,  the  conditions  of  formation,  and  the  change  into  one 

another  of  the  different  modifications  of  substances. 

ilicTOhemiwa      ^^  method  of  investigation  has  been  microchemical. 

method     di«-     The  microscope  employed  was  fitted  with  arransfe- 

covers      tetm-  .       .  . 

morphisin  of  ments  for  bringing  the  slide  examined  to  any  desired 
ni^te!*""  temperature,  and  was  provided  with  the  necessary 

contrivances  for  crystallographic  and  optical  exami- 
nation. To  quote  one  amongst  the  many  cases  investigated  by 
him,  we  may  take  that  of  ammonium  nitrate,  in  which  he  was 
able  to  prove  that  this  substance  is  tetr amorphous,  that  at  tem- 
peratures below  35°  it  exists  in  one  rhombic  modification,  and 
passes  at  that  temperature  with  a  volume  increase  of  '033  into 
another  rhombic  modification;  that  at  86°  this  second  rhombic 
form  passes  with  a  volume  decrease  of  '0143  into  a  rhombohedral 
form,  which  in  its  turn  at  126°  changes  with  expansion  into 
a  cubic  modification.  And  he  showed  further  that  these  four 
modifications  can  be  changed  into  one  another  in  either  direction 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature. 

The  differences  exhibited  by  polymorphic  modifications  have 
been  studied  and  classified,  and  some  attempt  has  even  been  made 
to  trace  regularities  capable  of  leading  to  generalisations ;  but  the 
achievements  in  this  direction  are  as  yet  inconsiderable. 

R.  Brauns  in  his  Chemische  Mineralogie  (pp.  151  et  seq,)  uses 
the  following  classification : 

1.     Differences  in  chemical  properties. 
of  the  differ-  Calcitc  is  morc  readily  attacked  by  acids  than  is 

hy^**po'ymw^  *"*^°^^'  Di^^ond  is  practically  not  changed  by 
phous  Bub-  oxidising  agents,  whilst  graphite  when  treated  with 
Chemical  a  mixture  of  KCIO,  and  KNOj  is  oxidised  to  an 
insoluble  yellow  crystalline  substance,  graphitic  acid 
C^HjOi,. 

1  MoUkularpkytik,  Leipzig,  1888-9. 


properties. 
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2.  Differences  in  physical  properties. 

The  specific  gravity  of  diamond  is  3' 52,  that  of 
properties!*  graphite  is  2*25;  calcite  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
272,  aragonite  of  2'9 ;  etc. 

Diamond  is  the  hardest,  graphite  one  of  the  softest  substances ; 
aragonite  is  harder  than  calcite. 

The  optical  properties  vary  of  course  with  the  crystalline 
system  (awfe,  p.  396),  but  differences  are  shown  in  the  same 
system,  e,g,  the  double  refraction  of  rutile  is  positive,  that  of 
anatase  negatived 

Rhombic  sulphur  melts  at  114-5°,  monoclinic  at  120";  yellow 
phosphorus  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  red  variety. 

3.  Differences  in  crystalline  form. 

The  polymorphous  modifications  may  belong  to  different 
crystal  systems,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rhombohedral 
form.*^'**  "*  (calcite)  and  rhombic  (aragonite)  forms  of  C!aCO„ 
the  rhombic  and  oblique  forms  of  sulphur,  etc  Or 
they  may  belong  to  the  same  system,  but  have  different  crystal- 
lographic  constants ;  thus  in  the  case  of  rutile  and  anatase,  two 
varieties  of  TiO„  although  the  system  and  the  symmetry  are  the 

^  The  refraotion  of  light  is  the  most  important  of  the  directional  properties 
(ant«,  p.  386)  which  differentiate  the  orystallographic  systems.  Light  incident  on 
a  transparent  crystal  belonging  to  the  cubic  system  (e.g.  rook-salt  or  diamond)  is 
transmitted  in  the  same  manner  as  through  amorphous,  isotropic  glass.  In  the 
case  of  calcite,  quartz,  aragonite,  gypsum,  etc.,  the  process  is  different:  except 
along  certain  definite  directions,  an  incident  ray  is  always  resolTed  into  two,  and 
these  crystals  are  said  to  be  doubly  refractive^  or  birefringent.  All  crystals  exoef* 
those  belonging  to  the  cubic  system  are  doubly  refractive.  In  calcite  and  quartz 
and  in  all  the  representatives  of  the  tetragonal,  hexagonal,  and  rhombohedral 
systems  there  Ir  one  direction,  that  of  the  principal  axis  of  symmetry ,  along  which 
light  is  transmitted  as  in  an  isotropic  medium,  t.^.  is  not  doubly  refracted,  and 
such  crystals  are  said  to  be  optically  uniaxial ;  in  aragonite,  gypsum,  and  in  all  the 
representatives  of  the  rhombic,  oblique  and  anorthic  systems  there  are  two  such 
directions,  and  such  crystals  are  said  to  be  optically  biaxial. — Moreover  comparative 
examination  of  the  two  rays  emerging  as  the  result  of  double  refraction  shows  that 
in  the  cane  of  calcite  and  quartz  and  other  uniaxial  crystals,  whilst  one  of  the  rays 
called  the  ordinary  obeys  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  the  other  called  the 
extraordinary  is  bent  according  to  a  quite  different  law ;  but  that  in  the  case  of 
aragonite  and  gypsum  and  all  other  biaxial  crystals,  neither  ray  is  transmitted 
according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction.  The  double  refraction  in  uniaxial 
crystals  is  called  poHtive^  when  as  in  quartz  and  rutile,  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ;  or  negative  when  aa  in 
calcite  and  anatase  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  ordinary  ray  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  extraordinary.  The  double  refraction  of  biaxial  crystals  is  also  classified 
into  positive  and  negative,  though,  with  neither  ray  ordinary,  the  criterion  of 
distinction  is  a  different  one. 
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same,  yet  the  planes  of  rutile  cannot  be  referred  to  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axes  of  anatase,  or  vice  versd. 

TiOa    (i)     Rutile,  tetragonal,  a  :  c  =  1 : 06442, 
(ii)    Anatase,       „  a:  c=»  1 : 1-7771. 

And  similarly  for  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda  investigated  by 
Mitscherlich  (an^e,  p.  412): 

NaHjPO^ .  H,0     (i)     rhombic,  a:b:c^  0817  : 1 :  O'SO, 
(ii)  „         a  :6:c  =  0-934: 1:0-957. 

4.  Diffisrences  in  the  conditions  of  formaiion, 

Calcite  crystallises  from  cold  solutions,  aragonite  from  hot 
solutions. 

Monoclinic  sulphur  crystallises  from  fusion, 
offoraation!**      rhombic  from  solution. 

It  has  been  stated  that  MgS04.7H20,  which 
separates  from  slightly  supersaturated  solutions  in  the  ordinary 
rhombic  form  (Epsom  salts),  crystallises  from  stronger  solutions  in 
an  oblique  form. 

The  nature  of  the  solvent,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  solution,  ar&  also  of  inj9uence  on  the  form  assumed 
by  the  crystallising  substances.  A  solution  of  CaCOs  in  water 
which  contains  carbonic  acid  and  sodium  or  potassium  silicate, 
deposits  calcite  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  substitution 
of  strontium  or  lead  carbonate  for  the  silicate  leads  to  the  formation 
of  aragonite. 

5.  Differences  in  the  range  of  stability,  and  in  tfie  transforma- 
tion capacity. 

Rhombic  sulphur,  which  melts  at  114*5",  is  stable 
Jtabiii^.'*  ^  **  ordinary  temperatures,  and  when  heated  remains 
so  up  to  a  temperature  which  accurate  measurement 
by  diflFerent  methods  has  shown  to  be  955° ;  at  this  temperature, 
termed  the  transition  point,  the  rhombic  variety  is  transformed 
into  the  oblique,  which  is  stable  between  95*5°  and  its  melting 
point  120*^ ;  but  below  95*5°  oblique  sulphur  is  unstable,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  changes  spontaneously  to  the  rhombic 
variety.     Rhombic  aragonite,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  just 
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below  that  at  which  decomposition  into  lime  and  carbonic  acid 
begins  (about  bb{f\  is  transformed  into  rhombohedral  calcite,  but 
the  reverse  change  cannot  be  brought  about.  Diamond  heated  in 
the  electric  arc  is  changed  to  graphite,  but  the  artificial  production 
of  diamonds  from  graphite  has  not  been  realised.  The  two  varieties 
of  sulphur,  and  the  four  varieties  of  ammonium  nitrate  {ante^  p.  441) 
are  types  of  a  class  of  polymorphic  substances  which  have  a  defimt<f 
transition  point,  and  for  which  the  change  of  one  variety  into  the  | 
other  is  reversible.  Such  substances  are  termed  enantiotT(y]^c 
(cVajn-to?  =  opposite,  t/ootto?  =  habit).  On  the  other  hand,  ara- 
gonite  and  calcite,  diamond  and  graphite,  are  said  to  be  monotropic. 
because  the  transformation  of  the  crystalline  forms  occurs  only  in 
one  direction,  i.e.  is  irreversible  ^ 

The  characteristic  diflferences  between  the  varieties  of  a  few 
polymorphic  substances  are  summarised  in  the  table  on  page  445. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  polymorphism : 
in  accordance  with  the  view  held  at  present  of  the  molecular  and 

atomic  structure  of  matter,  it  may  be  due  to  dif- 
cmuse  of  poly-  ferences  in  (i)  the  complexity  of  the  constituent 
morphism.  particles,  (ii)  the  arrangement  of  the  components  of 

each  such  particle. 
Hence,  using  Berzelius'  names  of  isomerism,  polymerism,  and 
metamerism  (post,  chap,  xviii),  and  distinguishing  between  tvo 
orders  of  magnitudes  of  the  constituent  particles,  viz.  (1)  chemical 
molecules,  (2)  clusters  or  aggregates  of  the  chemical  molecules,  tbt 
different  types  of  polymorphism  have  been  classified  and  explained 
under  the  names  of: 

(1)  chemical  isomerism,  comprising  (i)  chemical  polymerism, 
(ii)  chemical  metamerism. 

(2)  physical  isomerism,  comprising  (i)  physical  polymerism, 
(ii)  physical  metamerism. 

The  first  class  with  its  two  divisions  is  made  to  include 
polymorphic  substances  which  exhibit  specific  differences  in 
chemical  properties,  and  which  cannot  be  made  to  pass  firom  one 
variety  into  another  by  changes  in  temperature  only. 

*  The  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  enantiotropy  and  monotropy  is  indadfd 
in  the  scope  of  the  **  Phase  Bale,"  which  within  the  last  years  has  assumed  sneb 
enormous  importance  in  the  correlation  and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of 
chemical  change ;  see  Findlay,  The  Phase  Rule,  1904,  pp.  31  et  seq. 
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The  second  class  comprises  polymorphic  substances  which  do  not 
differ  in  chemical  properties  except  in  the  degree  to  which  these 
may  be  manifested,  and  which  are  monotropic  or  enantiotropic. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  whilst  we  cannot 
determine  the  molecular  weight  of  solids,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
conclusive  experimental  support  for  the  above  division,  and  the 
almost  completely  speculative  nature  of  the  whole  of  this  classi- 
fication must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 


I80DIMORPHI8M  (I80POLYMORPHI8M). 

If  a  substance  A  occurs  in  the  two  modifications  a  and  /8,  and 
if  another  substance  B  occurs  in  the  forms  a'  and  ff,  and  if  a  is 
isomorphous  with  a, and  if  )8  is  isomorphous  with )8', 
Meaning  of        then  A  and  B  are  said  to  exhibit  isodimorphism,, 
mon>hi»m!*  CoAsj  occurs  native  as  cubic  smaltite  and  as 

with  exam.        rhombic  safflorite;    NiAsg  occurs  native  as  cubic 

pies.   Direct  ,  .   ,    .     .  ,  .  ,  .   .  , 

evidence.  chloauthite,  which  IS  isomorphous  with  smaltite,  and 

as  rhombic  rammelsbergite  (white  nickel),  which  is 
isomorphous  with  safflorite.  Hence  the  diarsenides'  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  are  isodiraorphous. 

Native  tinstone,  cassiterite  SnOj  (p.  402),  is  isomorphous  with 
rutile,  one  of  the  quadratic  modifications  of  TiOj  (p.  440),  and  two 
varieties  of  artificial  SnO)^,  isomorphous  with  tetragonal  anatase 
and  rhombic  brookite  respectively,  are  said  to  have  been  prepared : 
hence  the  dioxides  of  tin  and  titanium  are  isotrimorphous. 

Each  of  the  sulphates  XSO4. 7H,0  (X  =  Mg,  Zn,  Ni,  Co,  Fe, 
Mn)  is  dimorphous,  occurring  in  a  rhombic  {ante,  p.  426)  and  in 
an  oblique  modification.  The  rhombic  crystals  of  all  these  salts 
form  one  isomorphous  series,  and  the  oblique  crystals  form  another 
such  series. 

But  the  number  of  cases  in  which  isodimorphism   can   be 

established  directly  by  the  actual  investigation  of 

denc7*^for  *thc     ^^^  forms  a,  a',  ^,  P\  is  very  small  in  comparison 

ocourrcnce  of     ^j^j^  ^\^^^  ^f  ^jjg  qosbb  in  which  the  proof  is  an 

iaodimor-  .  *^ 

phisra.  indirect  one. 

^  **  SnO,  is  isotrimorphous  with  TiOj.  SnOg  crystallises  from  fusion  in  borax 
in  the  form  of  rutile,  from  fusion  in  phosphoric  acid  in  that  of  anatase.  HestiuR 
SnCl4  in  steam  gives  SnOg  in  the  form  of  brookite."  (Dammer,  Handbueh  der 
anorganitehen  Chemie,) 
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"  If  a  certain  substance  A  exists  in  the  two  modifications  a  and  /9,  and  if 
a  is  found  to  be  isomorphous  with  a  second  substance  B^  and  if  the  two 
substances  form  mixed  crystals  of  the  form  /3,  we  infer  that  the  second 
substance  B  can  exist  not  only  in  the  form  a,  but  also  in  the  form  ^.  And  if 
this  second  modification  is  not  met  with  by  itself  in  well-defined  crystals,  we 
should,  arguing  by  analogy  from  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  subetanoes 
in  stable  and  unstable  modifications,  consider  /3  a  labile  modification  of  B. 
Thus  the  first  instance  of  isodimorphism,  that  of  CaCO,  and  PbCO,,  had  been 
deduced  by  Johnson  from  the  existence  of  plumhocodcite  (CaPb)  COg ;  pure 
rhombohedral  PbCOj  was  not  known  then,  and  has  not  been  met  with  yet." 
(Arzruni,  Pkynkalische  Chemie  der  CrystaUe^  p.  164.) 

/  calcite    -^ — rhombohedral — ►pliunbocalcitev 

CaCO,(  )PbCO, 

\aragonlte-< —     rhombic     — ►     cemssite     ^ 

The  legitimacy  of  speculations  concerning  the  members  of  an 
isodimorphous  series,  the  existence  of  which  is  primarily  inferred 
only  indirectly,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case*  : 
Mirt^nci*  of  The  well-known  and  long  established  fiwst  that  whilst 
Mrici^'lup-^  oblique  orthoclase  KAlSisOj  often  contains  sodium, 
posed  iaodi-  anorthic  albite  NaAlSi^Og  often  contains  potassium, 
was  in  1874  declared  by  Groth  to  be  a  case  of 
isodimorphism;  and  the  probable  existence  of  the  two  pure  modi- 
fications, viz.  oblique  NaAlSi^Og  and  anorthic  KAlSijOe,  was 
inferred.  This  prediction  was  partially  verified  two  years  later  by 
the  discovery  of  microcline,  an  anorthic  form  of  KAlSisOg. 

Retgers  has  contributed  more  than  anyone  else  to  the  discovery 
of  such  "  cryptic  "  isodimorphism  ;  in  the  application  of  his  law  of 
.  direct  proportionality  between  the  physical  proper- 

morphism  di»-  ties  and  the  composition  of  mixed  crystals  he  found 
appifcation  of  ^^  admirable  means  for  identifying  cases  of  isodi- 
Retgera*  law.       morphism,  and  for  differentiating  them  from  pure 

^  See  also  Miers,  Mineralogy,  p.  228,  or  BoBcoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on 
Chemistry f  1894,  i.,  p.  870,  for  an  account  of  the  succeBsive  stages  in  the  discovery 
of  all  the  members  of  the  isodimorphous  series  As^O,  and  Sb^O,. 

{arsenic  bloom  or  arsenolite;  cubic,  crystal- 
'a  AsgO,  ...  •{  Uses  in  octahedra;  easily  produced  artificially 


Known  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  even  in  an- 
tiquity   , 


(from  hot  aqueous  solutions,  etc. 


vaUntinite ;  rhombic, 

o:6:c  =  0-3869: 1:0-371; 
,  easily  produced  artificially  by  sublimation, etc. 

crystals    found    in     cobalt    ore    furnaces; 
rhombic  according  to  Groth, 

o:6:c  =  0-8768:l:0-35. 


1/3'  SbjO, 

Found  by  Woehler  in)  «  a    r\ 
1832 I^-KO, 

Discovered  in  1861 a'Sb^Oj  ...  «enarmontt(« ;  cubic,  crystallises  in  octahedra. 
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isomorphism,  or  from  the  formation  of  double  salts.  This  last 
phenomenon  is  characterised,  on  the  chemical  side,  by  the 
fact  that  the  values  for  x  and  y  in  the  formula  xA  4-  vB  for 
the  composition  of  the  mixed  crystals  are  fixed  simple  whole 
numbers ;  on  the  physical  side  by  the  fiw5t  that  the  properties  of 
the  double  salt  are  not  the  mean  of  those  of  its  constituents  A 
and  B,  and  may  even  be  outside  these  values*.  The 
Siecr"doubie  difference  between  a  double  salt  and  a  mixed  crystal 
■mits  and  mix-      jg  ^\^q  same  as  that  between  a  chemical  combination 

ed  cryBtals. 

and  a  mixture. 
Retgers*  investigation  of  the  mixed  crystals  of  the  vitriols  of 
magnesium  and  of  iron  is  typical  of  the  method  he  followed. 

**  It   is   knoMm    that    MgSO^ .  IKjd    crystallises  in   the   rhombic,   and 
FeS04 .  VHjO  in  the  oblique  system  ;  all  the  same  these  salts  form  mixed 
crystals,  which  are  rhombic  if  rich  in  magnesium,  oblique  if 
isodimor-  rich  in  iron." 

phism  of  ^  , 

Mff80« .  7H,o  Is  this  a  case  of  a  mixture  between  oblique  and 

Fcso* .  7HjO.      rhombic  crystals  in  which  the  form  is  that  of  the 
predominant  constituent,  or  is  it  a  case  of  isodi- 
morphism   according  to  which   each   of  the  salts  exists  in  two 
modifications,  one  stable,  one  unstable? 

"The  latter  view  is  made  very  probable  by  the  artificial  production  of 
oblique  Epsom  salts,  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  tauriscite,  a 
rhombic  modification  of  iron  vitriol.  But  this  does  not  yet  supply  a  direct 
proof  for  the  absence  of  oblique  iron  vitriol  in  the  rhombic  mixed  crystals^ 

I  have  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by  an  investigation  of  the  specific 
gravity,  and  my  argument  has  run  thus :  If  the  mixed  crystals  are  aggregate:^ 
of  rhombic  Epsom  salts  and  oblique  iron  vitriol  there  must  be  strict 
proportionality  between  specific  gravity  and  chemical  composition  throughoat 
the  whole  series,  because  it  would  simply  be  a  case  of  direct  isomorphism : 
but  if  isodimorphism  exists  it  will  most  probably  show  itself  by  the  absence 
of  such  proportionality,  since  the  two  modifications  of  the  same  salt  will  not 
have  the  same  specific  gravity.... If  the  results  are  represented  graphicallj 
by  making  the  percentage  weight  of  MgSO^.VHjO  the  abscissae,  and  the 
corresponding  specific  volumes  of  the  mixed  crystals  the  ordinates...it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  observations  arrange  themselves  in  two  straight  lines. 
Thereby  is  supplied  a  most  rigorous  proof  for  the  occurrence  of  isodimorphism 
and  for  the  existence  of  the  labile  modifications  in  the  mixed  crystatfi." 

1  Thus: 

Cry staUine  form  Spec.  Grxiv. 

KCl Colourless  transparent  cubes 1*989 

CUGI2.2H2O Green  rhombic  prisms    2*390 

CuCl2.2KCl.2HaO Blue  tetragonal  plates    2*41 
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Inspection  of  fig.  91  shows  that  there  is  a  break  in  the  series 
of  the  mixed  crystals.  The  values  for  the  specific  volumes  of  the 
labile  modifications  of  the  two  salts,  1.0.  '5914  for  MgS04.7HsO  and 
'5333  for  FeS04.7H,0,  are  of  course  the  result  not  of  direct 
observation  but  of  extrapolation. 


spoa  ToL 


lCg804+7ML  FeS04+7mq. 


/'/^ 


1 00  16     flo    sId     4o    00     60     70     80    00  lOo  wt  per  ot  HgSO^.TU.O 
oooo807oeoso408oaoioo    wtperctF6804.7H,0 

Pig.  91. 
Miztnze  of  Magnesiam  Sulphate  and  Ferrous  Sulphate. 

Fig.  92  represents  the  results  of  Retgers'  investigations  of  the 

relations  between  NaNO,  and  AgNO,,  which  are  recognised  as 

another  case  of  isodimorphism.     NaNO,  is  rhombo- 

phuir*'of  hedral  and  has  the  specific  gravity  2*265 ;  AgNO,  is 

A«No,'.*"**        rhombic  and  has  the  specific  gravity  4*35. 

Mixed  crystals  were  obtained  which  were  rhom- 
bohedral ;  these  contained  fi^m  0  to  52  per  cent,  of  AgNO,  and 
gave  for  the  curve  representing  the  relation  between  specific 
volume  and  percentage  composition  a  straight  line.  If  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  AgNO,  present  in  these  rhombohedral  crystals  is 
calculated'  on  the   supposition   of  the   additive   nature   of  this 

*  Specific  TolQme= r^ rp  =  volume  occupied  by  unit  weight. 

Specific  volume  of  mixed  crystals     AB^v 
„         ,,         n     component  crystals  ^  =  V, 
„         ,,         M     component  crystals  jBztv,, 
100  parts  by  weight  of  AB  contain  a  of  ^  and  (100  -  a)  of  B, 
Then  on  the  supposition  that  for  mixtures  specific  volume  is  a  strictly  additlvie 
property  (anttt  pp.  481,  435) 

100 1;  =  au,  +  (100  -  «}  I'a . 
and  since  r,  v,  and  a  can  all  be  determined  directly  by  experiment,  v,  can  be 
calcalated. 

F.  29 
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property,  the  value  obtained  is  419,  thus  pointing  to  the  existence 
in  the  mixed  crystals  of  a  labile  rhombohedral  AgNO,.  Besides 
these  rhombohedral  crystals  he  obtained  also  some  crystals  very 
rich  in  AgNO,  (99  to  100  ®/o)  and  showing  the  ordinary  rhombic 
form  of  AgNO,. 


•pee.  ToL 


AgNOa.  NaNO, 


40     so     eo     TO     80     90     loo  wl  per  ct  AsNO. 

00       60      40       30       so       10        O  i~«^«»-Af«u. 


wtperctNaNQi 


Fig.  9^. 
Mixture  of  Sodium  Nitrate  and  Silver  Nitrate. 


The  relations  of  KNO,  and  AgNO,  represented  in  fig.  93  are 
more    complicated  because  of  the  formation  of  the  double  salt 
KAgNjOe.     Three   distinct   types  of  crystals  were 
obtained : 


Isodimor- 
phism  of 
KNO,  and 
AffNO,  and 
double  salt 
KAffN,Oe . 


(i)     Rhombic   crystals   of    the   form   of  K>'0, 
{a:h\c  =  0*591 : 1 :  0*701)  probably  containing  a 
amount  of  AgNO,. 


(ii)     Oblique  crystals  of  the  double  salt  KAgNA- 
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(iii)     Rhombic  crystals  of  the  form  of  AgNOs 
(a:6:c  =  0-943:1  :r3697)i, 
probably  containing  a  little  KNO,. 
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.  voL 


AffNO,.  KNO, 


0'4)4S 


2200 

TOO^wt.  per  ct  AgNOs 
*'  wtperot.  KNO, 


Fig.  93. 
Mixture  of  Potassitun  Nitrate  and  Silver  Nitrate. 


The  above  are  but  two  instances  of  the  investigations  which 
comprised  the  nitrates  and  the  chlorates  of  all  the  alkali  metals 
and  of  silver,  and  which  led  Retgers  to  the  expression  of  the 
following  views: 

"  We  should  never  forget  that  the  number  of  the  possible  modifications 
of  a  salt  is  probably  very  large.... The  occurrence  of  polymorphism  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  a  few  substances  such  as  calcite  and 
aragonite,  rhombic  and  oblique  sulphur,  cases  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  text-books  as  exceptional  phenomena ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  common,  almost  without  exception,  to  all 
solids.... And  amongst  these  many  forms  there  would  certainly 
be  some  which  are  isomorphous  with  one  another.... It  is 
therefore  my  opinion  that  amongst  chemical  combinations 
only  few  directly  isomorphous  series  exist,  but  that  the  uimiber  of  isodi- 
morphous  series  is  very  large.... The  part  of  direct  isomorphism  seems  to  me 
about  played  out,  at  least  as  far  as  its  utility  in  chemistry  goes ;  but  I  hold 
that  isodimorphism,  as  opposed  to  direct  isomorphism,  has  a  great  future 
before  it. 

Comparison  of  the  forms  of  the  rhombohedra  of  NaNOj  and  of  the 
rhombic  plates  of  AgNOg  would,  supposing  the  composition  of  the  two 

'  Retgers  uses  these  constants  in  preference  to  0*5302 : 1 :  0*7263,  for  which 
c=a,  a  =  e,  and  6=26. 

29—2 


Retgers  on  the 
relative       im- 
portance  of 
isomorphism 
and  isodimor- 
phism. 
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subetances  unknown^  nev«r  lead  to  the  inferenoe  of  analogouB  chemical 
constitution.  But  this  analogy  is  made  evident  by  a  simple  experiment  which 
shows  the  capacity  of  the  NaNO^  to  unite  intimately  with  AgNO,  forming 
absolutely  homogeneous  rhombohedra ;  the  same  holds  for  the  cubes  of 
NaClOs  and  the  tetragonal  prisms  of  AgClO,  ;  and  finally,  if  we  deDaonstrato 
by  a  simple  experiment  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals  of  NaNO,  and 
NaClOj,  we  shall  have  proved  with  sufficient  certainty  the  similarity  of 
composition  of  these  four  substances,  to  all  of  which  belongs  the  aimilar 
formula  RQO3. 

We  know  what  great  importance  Berzelius  attached  to  the  original 
conception  of  direct  isomorphism  in  its  application  to  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights,  of  the  valencies  of  new  elements,  and  of  the  formulae 
of  new  compounds.  Now  after  70  years  of  crystallographic  investigation  ve 
realise  how  limited  the  applicability  of  this  principle  really  is.  But  wheo 
expanded  into  the  conception  of  isodimorphism,  a  wide  field  for  fruitfii] 
research  is  opened  out.... 

The  quite  unexpected  discovery  of  the  isodimorphism  of  the  chlorates 
and  the  nitrates  leads  at  once  to  the  chemically  important  conclusion  that 
chloric  acid  and  nitric  acid  are  analo^gons  adds,  and  that  chlorine  .and 
nitrogen  occur  in  them  bs  pentavalent  elements.... If  silver  happened  to  be 
an  unknown  metal,  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals  with  the  greater  number 
of  sodium  salts  (the  chlorate  cubes  and  the  nitrate  rhombohedra)  would  at 
once  supply  the  proof  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  monovalent  metal 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  alkalis.  The  discussion  as  to  whether  ber^'lliiun 
is  divalent  or  trivalent  had  lasted  for  several  years,  when  Nilson  and 
Pettersson's  decisive  determination  of  the  vapour  density  of  berrlliam 
chloride  settled  the  matter  in  favour  of  the  view  of  its  divalency.  In  s{Mte 
of  the  fact  that  beryllium  exhibits  in  most  of  its  salts  difierenoes  from  the 
metals  of  the  zinc  group,  it  is  probable  that  simply  allowing  them  to 
crystallise  together  would  have  demonstrated  the  isodimorphism  of  the  Be 
and  Zn  salts  and  hence  also  the  equal  valency  of  the  two  metals.  Direct 
isomorphism  is  in  this  case  of  no  use  whatever,  because  it  is  not  manifested 
in  any  one  instance." 

In  the  study  of  the  relations  between  crystalline  form  and 
chemical  composition  attenticm  is  now  also  being  devoted  to  a  set 
of  phenomena  which  in  1870  Qroth  named  tnorfAo- 
Meaning  of  tropy  (from  fJiop<f>ij  —  form,  and  rpoiro^  =  habit), 
photropy."  The  term  is  used  to  designate  the  particular  change 

with  exam-  |^  crystalline  form  produced  either  by  the  replace 
ment  of  one  element  or  radicle  by  another,  or  by  tht^ 
addition  of  an  element  or  radicle. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  case^ 
dealt  with  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  : 

The  substitution  of  (OH)',  or  (NO2)',  or  (NH,)',  for  H  in 
rhombic  benzol  gives  substances  which  are  themselves  rhombic. 
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but  have  diflferent  axial  ratios ;  the  substitution  of  CI'  or  Br'  for 
hydrogen  produces  a  greater  eflfect,  the  resulting  substitution 
products  crystallising  in  a  system  of  lower  symmetry,  the  oblique. 

CeH«  rhombic,  a :6:c  =  0'891: 1:0-799 

QH^COH),    rhombic,  a :6:c  =  0-910: 1:0-540 

C«H, (OH) (NO,), rhombic,  a:h:c^ 0-933 : 1 : 0*753 

CeH^CU  oblique 

QHaBr(OH)(NO,),  ...oblique. 

^*The  ultimate  object  of  such  investigationa  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
derivation  of  the  crystalline  form  of  a  substance  from  its  chemical  com- 
position."   (Arzruni.) 

But  this  after  all  is  only  what  has  been  the  ultimate  object  in 
any  class  of  investigation  concerning  the  relation  between  crystal- 
line form  and  chemical  oompoeition. 

It  must  now  be  considered  as  established  that  the  most 
accurate  measurements  of  the  chemically  pure  crjmtals  of  any  one 
definite  substance  would  give  absolutely  constant 
General  re-  values  characteristic  of  that  substance  only;  that 
ed  for  the  re-  the  Corresponding  values  for  a  truly  isomorphous 
^l^uimnr**"  substance  {i.e.  one  characterised  by  the  power  of 
form  and  forming  with  the  first  mixed  (crystals,  the  properties 

pMition.  of  which  are  additively  those  of  the  components) 

will  be  more  or  less  similar,  but  not  identical; 
and  that  the  differences  in  the  values  of  the  crjrstallographic 
constants  are  functions  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  substituting 
isomorphous  elements.  And  on  the  other  hand  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  when  the  crystalline  form  of  substances  of  the  same 
percentage  composition  is  different,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
identical  substances  but  with  isomeric  modifications.  "No  sub- 
stance possesses  more  than  one  crystalline  form."     (Lehmann.) 

Thus  it  might  seem  as  if  the  work  of  a  century  had  only 
resulted  in  a  return  to  Haiiy's  original  views.  But  this  is  only 
apparent ;  the  present  position  marks,  not  a  return  to  truth  after 
a  long  lapse  into  error,  but  a  great  advance,  far  distant  though  we 
are  firom  the  goal  set  by  Mitscherlich  when  he  wrote  in  1830 
concerning : 

'*...the  solution  of  an  important  problem.. .how  to  calculate  from  the 
form  of  two  components  the  form  of  the  resulting  compound'' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MENDELEEFF  AND  THE  PERIODIC  LAW». 

"Z«  propriA4$  de$  corps  tont  les  propriAds  des  nombrea," 

Db  Chanoourtois,  186a 

Qerhardt's  impassioned  advocacy,  unsupported  though  it  was 
by  consistent  practice  on  his  own  part,  had  paved  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  an  atomic  weight  notation  in  place  of  the  one  based 
on  the  more  vague  and  shifting  conception  of  the  equivalent. 
Cannizzaro's  calm,  lucid  exposition  and  perfect  formulation  of  the 
points  at  issue  could  not  fedl  to  convert  chemists  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  reform  advocated.  From  1860  onwards  the  funda- 
mental constants  for  chemists  became  the  atomic  weights;  the 
nature  of  these  quantities  began  to  be  clearly  conceived,  and 
definite  consistent  methods  were  employed  in  their  determination. 
The  leritimacy  and  the  importance  of  this  chanee 

Subitltutlonof  11-1  .      .     J    S^  1        ,1  ^ 

atomic  for  wcrc  clcarly  demonstrated  when,  very  shortly  aft^er 

weii^u  !•  foi-      i*s  general  adoption,  the  atomic  weights  were  made 
lowed  by  ex-      i}j^q  basis  of  a  classification  of  the  elements  such 

tended  classifl.  .,  ,       i     «  i         »  .    *      . 

cation   of  the     as    had    uot   been    possible  before,  and   which  in 
*  *™      *  its  results  represents  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 

of  the  science. 

Classification,  a  necessary  and  most  important  £a.ctor  in  the 
development  of  any  science,  had  in  chemistry  been  employed  from 
early  times.  The  common  properties  of  certain  substances  now 
recognised  as  complex  were  summarised  in  the  names  adds  and 
alkalis ;  certain  of  the  elements  were,  in  virtue  of  a  number  of 

^  The  history  of  the  '*  Periodic  Law,"  with  very  complete  references  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  is  given  in:  F.  P.  Venable,  The  Developinent  of  iht 
Periodic  Law,  1896;  G.  Budorf,  The  Periodic  Classification  and  the  Problem  *' 
Chemical  Evolution^  1900. 
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common  properties,  designated  as  metals,  and  the  alchemists 
subdivided  these  into  base  and  noble.  A  probably  unconscious 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  some  way  the  properties  of  a 
complex  substance  depend  on  the  nature  of  its  constituents  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  importance  always  assigned  to  the 
classification  of  these  constituents,  the  elements. 

Classification  requires  the  selection  of  some  principle  which' 
shall  be  the  means  and  the  measure   of  division  between  the 
objects  to  be  classified.     MendeleeflF,  to  whom  chiefly  we  owe  our 
present  system,  begins  his  1869*  paper  by  an  historical  account  of 
m^r    ^  1   «  the  classification  of  elements  and  a  discussion  on  the 

Mendeleeff  on 

the  principles  nature  of  the  problem  involved.  He  points  out  that 
ciaa^fication  the  Systematic  arrangement  of  the  elements  had,  in 
of  elements.  ^j^^  course  of  the  development  of  the  science,  been 
based  on  a  number  of  very  diflferent  principles,  e,g,  the  distinction 
between  metal  •  and  non-metal,  the  acidity  or  basicity  of  the 
oxides,  electro-chemical  potential,  relative  affinity,  valency;  but 
that  all  these  had  been  found  inadequate  : 

''  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  undisputed  general  principle  to  serve  as 
guide  in  the  estimation  of  the  relative  properties  of  the  elements,  and  as  a 
means  for  arranging  them  according  to  a  more  or  less  rigorous  system.... It  is 
only  when  dealing  with  certain  groups  of  elements  that  we  recognise  with 
certainty  the  existence  of  an  entity,  a  natural  sequence  in  these  similar 
manifestations  of  matter.  Such  groups  are  :  the  halogens,  the  alkaline 
earths,  nitrogen  and  its  congeners.... A  number  of  attempts  ha^e  been  made 
to  discover  the  law  which  underlies  the  observed  connection  between  the 
elements  belonging  to  such  groups.... But  our  knowledge  of  such  relations  is 
very  incomplete  and  does  not  lead  to  a  com[»rehensive  system  of  the 
elements;  all  it  does  is  to  justify  division  into  these  natural  groups.... Dumas, 
Pettenkofer  and  others  have  directed  attention  to  the  numerical  relations 
between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  which  constitute  a  group,  but 
their  attempts  have  not  led  to  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  known 
elements." 

The  arrangement  of  elements  in  such  groups  has  been  the 
outcome  of  the  study  of  properties  of  these  elements  themselves, 
and  of  the  properties  and  composition  of  their  compounds;  it 
represents  the  accumulated  work  of  many  observers.  Every  text- 
book of  chemistry,  recent  or  antiquated,  concise  or  detailed,  sets 
forth  the  similarity  in  properties  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 

1  The  Relatioru  between  the  Properties  of  the  Elements  and  their  Atonuc  Weights. 
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and  of  their  compounds,  in  virtue  of  which  these  elements  are 
classed  together.    As  far  back  as  1829  Doebereiner^ 

Sads."*"^*^ '  had  pointed  out  that  the  atomic  weight  of  bromine 
is  very  nearly  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  atomic 

weights  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  namely : 

85470  + 126-470  ^3^.gy^, 

Of  this  mean  he  says  that  though  somewhat  greater  than 
78'383,  the  number  actually  found  by  Berzelius,  it  so  closely 
approximates  to  it  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  repeated  accurate 
determinations  of  all  the  atomic  weights  involved  will  lead  to  a 
disappearance  of  any  difference.  He  found  similar  relations  for 
the  alkaline  earths,  the  alkalis,  and  for  the  group  comprising 
sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  as  shown  by  the  equations : 

356-019  (=Ca)  + 956-880  (=Bs)  ^  ^^,^  ^_  ^^ 

but  experiment  gave  for  strontium*         647*285.  \^  l\^ 

195-310  (=Na)^a8»W^K)  ^  g^^-eiS  (-  u{ 

but  experiment  gave  for  lithium*  390*897. 

32-239(^8)    ^  129-243  (=Te)^   80-741  (==  Se). 

but  experiment  gave  for  selenium*  79*263. 

Pettenkofer*,  Dumas^  and  others  have  continued  the  consider- 
ation of  such  triads,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  materially  advanced 
the  subject  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  left  by  Doebereiner. 
However,  when  stress  had  once  been  laid  on  the  approximate 
constancy  of  the  differences  in  the  atomic  weights  of  elements 
forming  a  group,  the  ever-dominant  desire  for  simplicity  in  numerical 
relations  asserted  itself.  This  led  to  unjustifiable  attempts  lo 
alter  the  experimental  values  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with 

^  "  Versaoh  za  einer  Gruppirang  der  elementaren  Sto£Fe  nach  ihrer  Analogie,* 
Foggend.  Ann.,  Leipzig,  16,  1829  (p.  801). 

«H-1.  »  0  =  100. 

^  **  Ueber  die  regelm&ssigen  Abstande  der  Aeqnivalentzahlen  der  sogenanntec 
einfacheu  Badicale,"  Liehig's  Ann,  Chem.,  Leipzig,  106,  1868  (p.  187). 

^  "  M^moire  sur  les  ^qnivalents  des  corps  simples,'*  Paris,  C-R,  Aead,  ici.^  H 
1867  (p.  709);  46,  1868  (p.  961). 
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pre-coiK5eived  ideas.  We  know  how  variable  and  arbitrary  were 
the  criteria  (prior  to  1860)  used  in  the  determination  of  equivalent 
and  atomic  weights  in  general ;  but  in  the  special  cases  of  groups 
of  elements  there  was  more  uniformity,  hence  the  numbers  obtaijied 
were  comparable,  and  since  the  above  considerations  concerning 
classification  applied  only  to  groups  of  elements,  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out  within  this  compass  a  rela- 
tion between  atomic  weight  and  properties.  The 
extension  to  the  case  of  elements  in  general  soon 
followed.  This  was  done  in  a  set  of  short  papers 
published  from  1863^  onwards  by  Newlands,  the 
forerunner  of  Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendeleeff.  If 
measured  by  the  standard  of  MendeleefiTs  treatment  of  the  subject, 
Newlands'  work  in  its  inductive  and  deductive  aspect  must  be 
considered  as  very  slight.  Mendeleeff  from  the  outset  put  the 
principle  of  classification  advocated  by  him  on  a  basis  so  firm  that 
practically  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  by  others;  Lothar 
Meyer's  treatment,  though  on  the  same  correct  lines,  failed  to 
convince  by  reason  of  its  being  too  concise ;  and  Newlands  had 
only  sketched  in  the  merest  outline  the  principle  involved.  In  a 
paper  published  in  1866  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

"  If  the  elements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  equivalents,  with  a  few 
slight  transpositions,  as  in  the  accompanying  table,  it  will  be  observed  that 
elements  belonging  to  the  same  group  usually  appear  on  the  same  horizontal 
line. 


No. 

Na 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

H     1 

F       8 

a    15 

CoNi 

22 

Br         29 

Pd  36 

I       42    Ptir 

50 

Li     2 

Na    9 

K     16 

Cu 

23 

Rb        30 

Afl:37 
Cd  38 

Cs    44   Tl 

53 

G2    3 

MglO 

Ca  17 

Zn 

26 

Sr         31 

BaV46    Pb 

54 

Bo    4 

Al    11 

Cr   19 

Y 

24 

CeLa  33 

U    40 

Ta    46 1  Th 

56 

C      5 

Si    12 

Ti    18 

In 

26 

Zr         32 

Sn   39 

W     47lHg 

52 

N     6 

P     13 

Mn20 

As 

27 

Di  Mo  34 

Sb  41 

Nb  48 1  Bi 

55 

0      7 

S     14 

Fe  21 

Se 

28 

Ro  Ru  35 

Te  43 

Au   49 ;  Os 

1 

51 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  numbers  of  analogous  elements  generally 

differ  either  by  7  or  by  some  multiple  of  7 ;  in  other  words,  members  of  the 

same  group  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  the 

NewUods*  extremities  of  one  or  more  octaves  in  music.     Thus  in  the 

law  of  octaves.  .^  _    ^  .^  ,     ,        ,  . 

nitrogen  group,  between  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  there  are 

J  Chem,  Newt,  London,  7—13,  1863—1866 ;  On  the  Discovery  of  the  Periodic 
Law,  and  on  Relatiofu  among  the  Atomic  IVeights,  London,  1884  (a  re-pnblication 
of  variotis  papers  in  the  Chemical  News). 

■  O=glaoinium=:  beryllium  (Be). 
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7  elements;  between  phosphorus  and  arsenic  14;  between  arsenic  and 
antimony  14;  and  lastly,  between  antimony  and  bismuth,  14  also.''  **Tht: 
8th  element  starting  from  a  given  one  is  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the 
first.... This  peculiar  relationship  I  propose  to  provisionally  term  the  'Law 
of  Octaves.' '' 

In  an  earlier  table  (1864)  no  mention  is  yet  made  of  the 
necessity  for  "a  few  slight  transpositions."  In  this  same  table 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  elements  between  phosphorus  and 
arsenic  is  only  13,  an  irregularity  apparently  removed  by  the 
subsequent  inclusion  of  indium*  as  number  26,  with  the  atomic 
weight  72.  Further  investigations  have  not  justified  this  course. 
Indium,  because  of  its  relations  with  aluminium,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  trivalent,  and  its  atomic  weight  in  terms  of  the 
equivalent  determined  by  Winkler  becomes  3  x  37'8  =  113*4,  a 
number  confirmed  by  the  value  '067  obtained  for  its  specific  heat 
('067  X  113'4=!6'46),  and  by  the  vapour  densities  of  its  volatile 
chlorides.  In  the  case  of  indium,  as  in  that  of  the  places  assigned 
to  Y,  U  (see  table),  Newlands  shows  himself  to  be  without  that 
comprehensive  and  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  chemical  rela- 
tions which  makes  Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendeleeff  correctly  place 
indium  between  cadmium  and  tin,  leaving  the  gaps  between  zinc 
and  arsenic,  since  then  filled  by  gallium  and  germanium. 

Newlands,  though  in  his  earlier  papers  still  speaking  of 
"  equivalent  weight,"  really  used  atomic  weight  values  throughout 
and  recognised  the  importance  of  the  difference.  He  also  gave 
definite  proof  that  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  octaves  was  not  the 
result  of  an  isolated  chance  speculation,  but  of  comprehensive 
investigation  guided  by  a  definite  purpose.  In  1866,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  a  discussion  of  his 
paper  entitled  "  The  Law  of  Octaves  and  the  Causes  of  Numerical 
Relations  among  the  Atomic  Weights,"  a  speaker  expressed  the 
belief  that  any  arrangement  would  present  occasional  coincidences, 
and  enquired  of  Mr  Newlands  whether  he  had  ever  examined  the 
elements  according  to  their  initial  letters. 

"Mr  Newlands  said  that  he  had  tried  several  other  schemes  before 
arriving  at  that  now  proposed.  One  founded  upon  the  specific  gravity  <^ 
the  elements  had  altogether  failed,  and  no  relation  could  be  worked  out  of  the 
atomic  weights  under  any  other  system  than  that  of  Cannizzaro." 

^  Dipcovered  spectroscopioally  in  1863  by  Beich  and  Bichter  in  zinc-blende,  ani 
Bubeequently  more  fully  investigated  by  Winkler. 
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No.  68  of  Ostwald*8  Klassiker  der  exakten  Wissenschaften 
gives  under  the  name  of  Das  natUrlicke  System  der  chemischen 
Elemente  a  collection  of  the  papers  of  Lothar  Meyer  and 
D.  Mendeleeflf,  the  two  men  who  are  considered  the  joint  dis- 
coverers of  the  periodic  law.  Practically  all  the  results  arrived  at 
by  Lothar  Meyer  are  included  in  MendeleeflTs  fuller  treatment, 
but  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  make  it  desirable 
to  give  quotations  firom  Lothar  Meyer's  paper,  "  The  Nature  of 
the  Chemical  Elements  as  a  function  of  their  Atomic  Weights"^ 
(Liebig's  Ann.  Chem.,  Leipzig,  7  Supplement,  1870,  pp.  354-364). 

^  The  regular  connections  which  exist  between  the  numerical  values  of  the 
atomic  weights... have  been  variously  represented... ;  but,  since  Gmelin's  so- 
called  equivalents  have  been  replaced  by  the  atomic  weights 
^^^J*"  **^*''  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  Avogadro  and  of  Dulong 
of  the  chemical  ^i^d  Petit,  it  has  become  possible  to  simplify  considerably  the 
elements  as  a  representation  of  these  relations.  In  1864  I  was  already 
their  ^atomic  '^ble  to  group  under  one  scheme  the  regularities  hitherto 
.  weights.  found  for  different  families  of  chemical  elements.... Mendeleeff 

has  recently  shown  that  we  may  attain  such  a  classification 
simply  by  arranging  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  without  arbitrary 
choice,  according  to  their  magnitude,  in  one  single  series  ;  by  then  dividing 
this  series  into  sections ;  and  by  joining  these  sections  without  change  of 
sequence.  ** 

''  If  the  series  is  interrupted  at  corresponding  points,  that  is,  at  elements 
of  a  similar  nature,  several  short  series  of  analogous  construction  are  formed, 
which  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  elements  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of 
their  atomic  weights  in  the  horizontal  rows,  whilst  the  vertical  rows  are 
composed  of  numbers  of  the  natural  families."     {Modem  Theories,  p.  118.) 

*'The  following  table  [reproduced  on  page  460]  is  essentially  identical 
with  that  given  by  Mendeleeff." 

*^  The  table  contains,  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing  atomic  weights, 
all  the  elements  (hydrogen  excepted)  whose  atomic  weights  have  so  far  been 
determined  from  the  vapour  density  of  their  compounds  or  from  their  heat 
capacity,  and  besides  these.  Be  and  In  with  atomic  weights  presumptively 
deduced  from  their  equivalents,  making  56  elements  in  all.  The  elements 
not  included  besides  H  are  Y,  Eb  (Tb?),  Ce,  La,  Di,  Th,  U,  Jg*,  for  which 
the  atomic  weight,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  equivalent  weight,  is  unknown." 

The  method  followed  in  the  process  of  arrangement  which  found 
its  embodiment  in  the  following  table,  the  regularities  revealed 

1  Some  of  the  quotations  are  from  Modem  Theories  of  Chemutry,  English  trans- 
lation by  Bedson  and  Williams,  1888,  in  which  Lothar  Meyer  has  incorporated 
portions  of  his  original  paper  considerably  amplified. 

>  The  existence  of  such  an  element  has  not  been  established. 
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by  this  arrangement,  and  the  application  of  this  new  principle  of 
classification,  may  conveniently,  though  arbitrarily,  be  considered 
under  four  points : 

1.  The  process  of  arrangemenL 

*^  Whilst  the  9  vertical  rows  contain  the  elements  in  the 
I.   Process   of      sequence  of  their  atomic  weights,  the  horizontal  rows  are 

arrangement;  *  .  ii»M«M 

gaps  and  trans-      made  Up  of  elements  belonging  to  natural  famihes. 

positions.  .  •     t      j 

In  order  to  mamtam  such  an  arrangement  it  had 
been  necessary  to  alter  the  natural  sequence  in  certain  points : 

(i)    To  leave  gaps  which  in  the  future  might  be  filled  by : 

(a)  elements  already  discovered,  but  whose  atomic  weights 
were  at  the  time  either  unknown  {e,g,  those  enumerated  above) 
or  known  incorrectly. 

(6)  elements  not  yet  discovered. 

(ii)     To  transpose  some  elements  on  the  supposition  that  either 

(a)  the  valency  assigned  to  them  was  incorrect  {e.g.  Be, 
post,  pp.  466,  476). 

(6)  the  equivalent  weight  value  was  not  exact  {e,g,  Te  =  128, 
which  is  placed  before  I  =  126'5). 

Whilst  the  changes  eflfected  under  (a)  may  be  considerable,  the 
new  atomic  weight  values  being  1^,  2,  etc.  times  the  original,  those 
under  (6)  can  never  be  very  great,  not  more  than  an  interchange 
of  place  with  the  element  just  before  or  just  after, 

2.  General  reevlUt  of  the  arrangement 

The  relation  between  the  properties  of  elements  and  their 

atomic  weights  is  recognised  as  a  periodic  function ; 

a.  General  whilst   the   atomic   weiffht,   one   of   the   quantities 

resulu   of  ar-        .         _       _      .  ti  i  •  i  •   i 

rangement;  mvolvcd,  mcrcascs  Steadily,  the  properties  which 
eiementa'a  °  constituto  the  othcr  quantity  increase  and  decrease^ 
Son**of^at^mic  showing  maxima  and  minima  occurring  at  fairly 
weicbts.  regular  intervals.     The  relation  between  time  and 

the  diurnal  changes  of  night  and  day,  or  between 
time  and  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  is  the  example  of 
periodic  variation  best  known  to  all. 
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"  If  we  proceed  firom  the  assumption  that  the  atoms  are  aggr^^ates  of  one 
identical  kind  of  matter,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
masses,  we  can  consider  the  properties  of  the  elements  in  their  dependence  on 
the  atomic  weight,  that  is,  as  functions  of  the  atomic  weight.  In  support  of 
this  view,  the  table  shows  that  the  properties  of  the  elements  are  moBtlj 
periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weight.  The  same  or  similar  properties 
rectur  when  the  atomic  weight  has  increased  by  a  certain  value,  which  at  fint 
is  16,  then  about  46,  and  finally  88  to  92." 

3.     Investigation  of  the  change  of  properties  vrithin  each  period. 

Chance   of  "  '^^®  recognition  of  the  above  periodic  variation  in  the 

properties  properties  of  the  elements  is  remarkable  and  attractive,  but 

^^rtod  ***^**  ^®  ^"^  ^®^*  completely  in  the  dark  concerning  the  variation  of 

the  properties  within  the  period,  at  the  end  of  which  recur 
the  characteristics  that  had  been  exhibited  at  its  beginning.  If,  for  instance, 
we  start  from  Li,  we  find  that  after  an  increase  of  nearly  16  units,  its 
important  properties  are  repeated  in  Na,  and  again  after  another  16  units  in 
K ;  but  on  the  way  we  meet  in  checkered  variety,  apparently  without  any 
mediation  of  the  changes,  first  Be,  B,  C,  N,  O,  F,  and  then  again  Mg,  Al,  Si, 
P,  S,  CI.  The  saturation  capacity  of  the  elements  alone  rises  and  falb 
regularly  and  equally  in  the  two  intervals. 


1-valent 

2.V. 

3-v. 

4-v. 

3-v. 

2-v. 

1-v. 

Li 

Be 

B 

C 

N 

0 

F 

Na 

Mg 

Al 

Si 

P 

S 

CI 

But  if  we  want  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  elements  in  their  dependence 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  atomic  weights,  we  must  trace  step  by  step  the 
change  of  each  property  from  element  to  element." 

This  is  done  by  Lothar  Meyer  for  a  number  of  properties  : 

(i)     Valency.     The  preceding  quotation  brings  out  the  periodic 
nature  of  this  value  (see  also  post,  chap.  xvii). 

(i)  Valency; 

(ii)  Atomic  .  atomic  weight     ..     . 

Volume.  (ii)    Atomic    Volume  = , — -r-—  y  *•«•  the 

"^  '  density 

space  occupied  by  that  amount  of  the  element  which  is  taken 

to  represent  its  atomic  weight. 

*'  At  present  this  space,  which  is  known  as  the  atomic  volume,  cannot  be 
measured  absolutely,  but  a  relative  measurement  may  be  made  by  taking 
such  quantities  of  the  different  elements  as  are  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weights,  and  comparing  the  space  occupied  by  those  quantities.  If,  as  usual 
the  density  of  water  is  taken  as  unit,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  unit 
weight  of  water  be  the  unit  of  volume,  then  the  values  of  the  atomic  volume:^ 
are  represented  by  the  quotient  of  the  atomic  weight  by  the  density  of  the 
given  element.    The  atomic  weight  of  lithium  =  7*01,  the  density  of  the 
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which  is  by  far  the  longer  and  more  important,  bears  the  date 
August,  1871.  The  quotation  fix)m  the  1869  paper  already  given 
(p.  455),  contains  the  author's  review  and  criticism  of  the  principles 
which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  employed  in  the  classification  of 
the  elements.  Concerning  the  considerations  which  led  him  to 
his  own  choice,  he  tells  us: 

"When  I  undertook  to  write  the  text-book,  entitled  The  Foundations  of 
Chemistryy  I  had  to  decide  for  some  one  system,  lest,  in  the  classification  of 
the  elements,  I  should  have  allowed  myself  to  be  guided  bj 
Mendeleeff  on  accidental,  and,  so  to  speak,  instinctive  reasons  rather  than 
the  selection  of  \y^  g^n  accurate  and  definite  principle." 
a   principle   of 

aJip*erioriS'**°o*f  MendeleeflP  then  points  out  that  the  principles 

one  baaed  on     hitherto  uscd  in   classification  had  not  been   of  a 

numencal    re-  .        ,  . 

lationa.  quantitative  nature,  and  he  emphasises  the  superi- 

ority of  a  system  which  is  based  on  numerical 
relations  and  therefore  leaves  no  scope  for  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tion. Consideration  of  the  numerical  data  available  in  the  case  of 
the  elements  leads  to  the  rejection  as  unsuitable  of  the  optical, 
electrical,  and  magnetic  properties,  because  these  vary  with  the 
conditions ;  and  of  the  vapour  density,  because  this  is  not  known 
for  many  elements,  and  is  difiFerent  for  the  allotropic  modifications. 

'*  ...But  throughout  the  changes  in  the  properties  of  the  simple  substances^ 
one  thing  remains  unaltered... which  is  the  atomic  weight  of  the  elements... 
The  atomic  weight  is,  from  its  very  conception,  a  quantity  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  temporary  condition  of  a  simple  substance,  but  appertains  to 
that  material  part  of  it  which  subsists  in  the  uncombined  simple  substance 
as  well  as  in  all  its  compounds.  The  atomic  weight  does  not  belong  to 
charcoal  or  diamond,  but  to  carbon. 

Qerhardt's  and  Cannizzaro's  method  for  determining  atomic  weights  is 
based  on  principles  so  correct  and  unassailable  that  for  the  greater  number  of 
the  elements,  especially  those  whose  heat  capacity  in  the  solid  state  is  knovm^ 
there  is  no  uncertainty  about  their  atomic  weights,  such  as  did  still  exist 
when  these  quantities  were  determined  according  to  different,  and  often  quite 
incompatible  principles. 

^  Mendeleei!  differentiates  between  simple  sttbstance  and  eUmejU,  **  A  timpie 
substance  is  something  material,  a  metal  or  metalloid  possessed  of  definite  physical 
and  chemical  properties.  To  the  conception  of  simple  substance  corresponds  the 
molecule  consisting  of  one  (Hg,  Zn)  or  several  atoms  (S,,  S,,  H,,  Gl,,  PJ,  which  i^ 
capable  of  existing  in  polymeric  modifications  and  dififers  from  a  compound  only 
by  the  equality  of  its  constituent  particles.... On  the  other  hand  we  ahould 
designate  by  the  name  elements  the  material  constituents  of  the  simple  and  complex 
substances,  to  which  is  due  the  physical  and  chemical  behaviour  of  these  sub- 
stances ;  the  atom  therefore  goes  with  the  conception  of  element.  Thus  carbon  is 
an  element,  but  charcoal,  graphite  and  diamond  are  simple  substances." 
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For  this  reason  I  have  tried  to  take  as  basis  for  my  system  of  classifica- 
tion the  value  of  the  atomic  weight.... Beginning  with  the  one  of  smallest 
atomic  weight,   I  arranged  the  elements  according  to  the 
bUit  °^make«         magnitude  of  their  atomic  weights,  when  it  became  evident 
the  atomic  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  periodicity  in  the  properties  of  the 

]Ibie'*'ba*ir*of      **™P^®  substances.... 

classification.  Hence  in  this  system  of  classification  the  atomic  weight 

of  an  element  determines  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  it,... and 
all  the  comparative  investigations  that  I  have  made  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  magnitude  of  its  atomic  weight  determines  the  character  of 

an  element  in  the  same  measure,  as  the  molecular  weight 
Mutual  reia-         determines  the  properties  and  many  of  the  reactions  of  a 
tiona   between       ^^^.t^^^^a 
atomicweighu      compound.... 

and  properties  I  designate  by  the  name  of  Periodic  Law  the  mutual 

nain*d*"'peri       relations  between  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  their 
odic  Law."  atomic  weights,  relations  which  are  applicable  to  all  the 

elements,  and  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  periodic  function." 

Of  the  various  tables  given  by  Meixdeleeff  in  illustration  of 
this  classification,  the  one  reproduced  on  page  470  contains  the 

arrangement  resorted  to  in  its  final  and  most  perfect 
Mendeieeffv  form.  The  elements  appear  divided  into  12  series 
and^groupl^.**      ^^^  ^  groufs,  with  suitable  places  for  all  the  elements 

then  known,  and  vacant  pleices  for  elements  yet  un- 
discovered. The  series  are  the  horizontal  rows,  and  each  comprises 
a  certain  number  of  elements — 7  at  least,  10  at  most — arranged 
in  arithmetical  progression  according  to  increasing  atomic  weight ; 
the  groups,  which  are  the  vertical  rows,  contain  chemically  similar 
elements. 

''At  first  the  properties  of  the  elements  change  as  the  atomic  weights 
increase,  and  afterwards  these  repeat  themselves  in  a  new  series,  or  new 
period  of  elements,  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  the  preceding  series." 

The  following  quotations  are  to  show  what  properties  furnished 
the  data  for  the  above  generalisation,  and  to  serve  as  examples  of 
MendeleefiTs  method  in  setting  forth  his  evidence. 

I.    Proof   that 

*f*i  '^'i^lSare  ^^^     Variation  of  valency  in  the  series  shown  by 

a  periodic  the  formvloe  of{B,)  the  hydrides,  (b)  the  oxides;  and 

thefr  atomic        Variation  of  the  chemical  nature  of  these  svhstances. 

JJ^*  y^i^'ngy .  "  Take  the  case  of  the  light  elements  whose  atomic  weight 

variation  is  between  7  and  36,  and  arrange  these  in  an  arithmetical 

within  aeries.        progression  according  to  their  atomic  weights,  thus  : 

Li  =7;    Be«9-4;    B=ll;       C=12;     N  =  14;    0  =  16;    F=19. 
Na=23;  Mg«24;    Al«27-3;    Si=28;     P-31;    S-32;    a-35-5. 
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The  corresponding  members  of  both  series  give  the  same  type  of  combina- 
tions, ue,  they  possess  the  same  valency.  The  importance  of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  transition  of  one  element  to  the  next  is  accompanied  by  a 
r^ular  change  in  the  type  of  combination,  which  change  is  made  evident  by 
comparing  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  compounds  of  these  elements.  This 
n^ularity  proves  that  the  above  grouping  of  elements  produces  a  natural 
series,  in  which  the  existence  of  intermediate  members  must  not  be  presumed.... 
Only  the  last  foiu*  members  can  combine  with  hydrogen,  forming,  if  R  repre- 
sents an  element, 

—    —    —    RH4,    RH3,    RHj,    RH. 

The  greater  or  lesser  stability  of  these  hydrogen  combinations,  their  acid 
character  (t.e.  the  power  of  exchanging  the  hydrogen  for  metals),  these  and 

other  properties  change  gradually  in  accordance  with  the 
{a)  Formulae  position  of  the  element  in  the  series.  Thus  HCl  is  a  marked 
"ture'^or**^**  acid  of  great  stability;  H^  is  a  weak  acid  easily  decom- 
hydrides.  posed  by  heat;  H3P  has  lost  all  acid  character  and  is  very 

easily  decomposed,  which  featiures  are  even  more  strongly 
marked  in  HfSi. 

Since  all  the  elements  of  the  second  series  combine  with  oxygen,  these 
combinations  lend  themselves  best  to  tracing  the  gradual  changes  in  the 

properties  of  the  elements  which  accompany  the  changes  in 
and  chemiMl  Atomic  weight.  For  the  purposes  of  such  a  comparison  we 
nature  of  quote  the  higher   anhydrous  oxides  which  correspond  to 

°"  ^''  water,  which  can  combine  with  water  to  form  hydrates  and 

with  one  another  to  form  salts.... The  seven  elements  of  the  second  series 
yield  the  following  higher  oxides  capable  of  producing  salts : 

NajO,    MgjOg,  AljO,,      Si^04,    PjO^,    SjO.,    Cl^O,, 
or  MgO,  or  SiOj,  or  SOg. 

Hence  to  the  7  members  of  the  series  correspond,  in  definite  sequence, 
7  generally  known  types  of  oxides.  Though  these  latter  had  been  discovered 
long  ago,  yet  their  connection  with  a  fundamental  property  of  the  elements 
had  remained  unnoticed.  The  simple  process  of  grouping  these  7  types  at 
once  shows  that  in  the  same  order  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  basic,  and  an 
increase  in  the  acid  properties.  These  elements  yield  the  following  normal 
saline  derivatives : 

NaX,        MgX„  AIX3,         SiX^,       PXj,  SX„  CnXy, 

Na(N03),  MgClj,  A1(N03)3,  Si(K0)4,  PO(NaO)5,  SOjCNaOj,  C103(K0). 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  series  stand  the  substances  of  decided  metallic 
character,  at  the  end  the  representatives  of  non-metals;  the  former  possess 
basic,  the  latter  acidic  properties,  those  intermediate  forming  the  transition. 
In  LifO  and  Na^O  the  basic  properties  appear  more  strongly  than  in  BeO 
and  MgO;  in  BgOg  and  in  Al^O,  these  are  only  feebly  developed,  and  the 
compounds  begin  to  show  acid  properties;  CO,  and  SiO,  possess  only  acid 
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properties,  slightly  developed  though  these  are;   but  the  acid    character 
appears  more  strongly  in  N^Og  and  P^Ofi,  as  well  as  in  SO3  and  CI2O7/* 

(ii)  Physical  (^)     ^**  changes  of  physical  properties  within 

properties;  ^  series  show  Similar  regularity. 

variation  *^  •^ 

(5*  MomuT"'  (a)    Atomic  volume. 

'~*'"'"*-  Na       Mg       Al         Si 

Specific  Gravity :    097       175      267      249 

Atomic  Volume:  24         14         10         11 

NajO  MgjO,  Al^Oj    SijO* 
Specific  Gravity:     28        37        40        26 
Atomic  Volume :  22         22         25         45 

0)  Volatility.  (6)     Volatility. 

"  The  volatility  decreases  in  the  first  series  from  Na  to  Si,  after  which  it 
increases;  the  same  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  oxides,  of  which 
MgO,  AljOj,  SiOj  are  non-volatile." 

Having  recognised  and  furnished  the  proof  that  the  relation 
between  properties  and  atomic  weights  is  a  periodic  function,  and 
also  that  it  was  not  yet  possible  to  discover   the 
tion  of^the'*        accurato   expression    for   this    function,   Mendeleeff 
length  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  length   of  each    con- 

the  periods.  stitucnt  period,  i,e,  the  number  of  elements  which 

even  aeries.         go  to  such  a  period,  and  he  discovered  what  Lothar 
Meyer    had   failed    to   notice,    namely,    a    distinct 
difference  between  the  corresponding  members  of  the  odd   and 
the  even  series. 

"The  tabular  representation  given  demonstrates  the  existence  and  the 
properties  of  periods  of  7  elements,  such  as  that  comprising  Li,  Be,  B,  C,  X, 
O,  F.  We  will  call  this  a  short  period  or  series.  Then  if  H  is  placed  in  the 
first  series,  Li,  etc.  come  into  the  second,  Na,  etc.  into  the  third,  etc.  But 
these  short  series  do  not  accommodate  all  the  elements  known  to  u» ;  and, 
what  is  more  important  still,  we  find  that,  excepting  the  two  first  series,  a 
distinct  difierence  exists  between  the  corresponding  members  of  odd  and  even 
series ;  the  members  of  one  or  other  of  these  series  showing  comparatively 
greater  analogies  with  one  another.    An  example  will  fully  prove  this: 


4th  series : 

K 

Ca 

— 

Ti 

V 

Cr 

Mn 

5th  series : 

Cu 

Zn 

— 

— 

As 

Se 

Br 

6th  series : 

Rb 

Sr 

— 

Zr 

Nb 

Mo 

— 

7th  series : 

Ag 

Cd 

In 

Sn 

Sb 

Te 

I 

The  members  of  the  fourth  and  of  the  sixth  series  have  greater  resemblances 
to  one  another  than  the  members  of  the  fifth  and  seventh.    Those  belonging 
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to  the  even  aeries  are  not  so  markedly  semi-metallic  as  are  the  elements  of 
the  odd  series.... In  their  lower  oxides  the  last  members  of  the  even  series 
resemble  in  many  respects  the  first  members  of  the  succeeding  odd  series. 
ThtLs  Gr  and  Mn  are  in  their  basic  oxides  similar  to  the  elements  Cu  and  Zn. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  marked  differences  between  the  last  members  of 
the  odd  series  (halogens)  and  the  first  members  of  the  next 
^**rf«3™"**^^°  ®^^°  series  (alkalis).  Moreover,  all  those  elements  which 
VII       '  could  not  be  placed  within  the  short  periods,  fall  in  accord- 

ance with  their  properties  and  their  atomic  weights,  between 
the  last  members  of  the  even  and  the  first  members  of  the  odd  series.  So 
between  Cr  and  Mn  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cu  and  Zn  on  the  other,  come  Fe, 
Co,  Ni,  forming  the  following  transition  period  : 

Cr=62;  Mn=56;  Fe=56;  Co=59  =  Ni  =  69;  Cu=63;  Zn»65. 

And  just  as  Fe,  Co,  Ni  follow  after  the  fourth  series,  so  Ru,  Rh,  Pd  follow 
after  the  sixth,  and  Os,  Ir,  Pt  after  the  tenth. 

Two  series,  one  even  and  one  odd,  together  with  an  intermediate  series  of 
the  elements  just  mentioned,  constitute  a  long  period  of  17  members.  Since 
the  intermediate  members  do  not  correspond  to  any  of  the  7  groups  of  the 
short  periods,  they  form  an  independent  group,  the  eighth.  The  members  of 
this  group 

Fe  =  56;  Ni=59;  Co=59; 

Ru=104;  Rh  =  104;  Pd  =  106; 

Os=193(?);      Ir«196(?);       Pt=197; 

resemble  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  members  of 
an  even  series,  as  for  instance,  V,  Nb,  Ta,  or  Cr,  Mo,  W." 

MendeleefiP  then  proceeds  to  substantiate  by  data  the  exist- 
ence of  the  similarity  enunciated  above.     The  chemical  analogies 
between  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are,  however,  facts 
tionai^charic-     ®^  well-known  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  follow  up 
ter  of  and  this  point  further,  and  we  can  turn  at  once  to  the 

elements.  interesting  fact  which  is  connected  with  the  recog- 

nition of  the  exceptional  character  of  series  2,  the 
first  of  the  even  series. 

**  It  might  seem  as  if  the  character  of  the  second  series  were  contrary  to 
the  general  division  into  even  and  odd  series,  and  this  because  of  the  following 
reasons :  Certain  members  of  this  even  series  (Li,  Be,  B,  C,  N,  O,  F)  have 
acid  properties,  give  hydrogen  and  organo-metallic  compounds  ^  e,g,  B(C2Hg)3, 
C(C2H5)4,  N(C,H5)3,  0(C,Hj)g,  F(C2H5);  some  of  the  elements  are  gaseous; 
in  short,  they  behave  like  odd  series  elements.  But  concerning  this  second 
series  it  should  be  noted  :  (1)  that  it  is  not  followed  by  an  eighth  group,  as  is 

1  In  a  previous  passage,  not  quoted,  the  formation  of  such  compounds  had  been 
recognised  as  an  exclusive  characteristic  of  the  odd  series. 
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the  case  with  the  other  even  series ;  (2)  that  the  atomic  weights  of  its  con- 
stituent elements  differ  from  the  corresponding  atomic  weights  of  the  following 
series  by  about  16,  whilst  in  all  the  other  series  this  difference  ie  between  24 
and  28.  Also  whilst  the  difierence  between  the  corresponding  atomic  weights 
of  other  successive  even  series  is  46,  that  between  the  second  and  fourth 
series  is  only  32  to  36. 

Li     Be  B  C  N  0  F;  Na  Mg  Al     Si  P  S  G 

K      Ca  —  Ti  V  Cr  Mn;  Cu  Zn  —     —  As  Se  Br 

__  __  __  — .          ^                                    —  —^  — 

Diff.32     31  —  36  37  36  36;  40  41  44  46  45 

This  not  only  explains  the  apparent  deviations,  but  also  confirms  our 
fundamental  theorem  of  the  connection  between  the  properties  of  elements 
and  their  atomic  weighta  The  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  being 
in  this  case  of  a  different  magnitude,  the  relations  between  the  properties  of 
the  elements  must  also  be  different 

It  is  becaiise  of  this  special  behaviour  that  I  designate  the  members  of 
the  second  series  together  with  H,  Na,  and  Mg,  as  typiocU  elementsK^ 

Comparison  of  Mendeleeflf's  and  Lothar  Meyer's  treatment  of 
the  iDductive  part  of  the  subject  shows  that  whilst  the  latter  pays 

greater  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  physical 
de?uc"?vi**I^!  properties,  the  former  devotes  himself  more  to  a 
plication  of  his     comparative  study  of  chemical  relations;   moreover 

the  recognition  of  the  important  differences  between 
the  even  and  the  odd  series  is  due  to  Mendeleeff  alone.  But  it  is 
especially  in  the  deductive  application  of  the  system,  that  we  find 
the  Russian  scientist  much  in  advance  of  the  German ;  the  scope 
of  the  phenomena  encompassed,  the  definiteness  and  lucidity  of 
the  reasons  adduced  for  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  predictions  made  together  with  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  these  have  been  verified,  have  combined 
to  make  this  part  of  Mendeleeff's  work  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  achievements  of  the  century,  one  of  the  most  striking 
confirmations  of  the  modem  method. 

**  A  natural  law  only  ac<^uires  scientific  importance  when  it  yields  practical 
results,  i.e.  when  it  leads  to  logical  conclusions  which  elucidate  phenomena 
hitherto  unexplained,  when  it  directs  attention  to  occurrences  till  then 
unknown,  and  especially  when  it  calls  forth  predictions  which  may  be  verified 
by  experiment.     In  such  a  case  the  correctness  of  the  law  may  be  tested  and 

^  It  has  justly  been  pointed  oat  that  this  is  not  a  suitable  name.  Riving  as  it 
does  the  impression  that  in  these  elements  the  type  or  character  of  tiie  series  is 
especially  clearly  marked,  whilst  the  very  opposite  is  the  ^Lse. 
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its  tnxth  made  apparent....!  will  therefore  oonsider  in  greater  detail  Rome 
of  the  consequences  and  applications  of  the  (leriodic  law,  selecting  the 
following : 

(i)       The  classification  of  the  elements. 

(ii)  The  determination  of  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  not  yet  fully 
investigated. 

(iii)    The  prediction  of  the  properties  of  hitherto  unknown  elements. 

(iv)     The  correction  of  atomic  weight  values. 

(v)      The  extension  of  omr  knowledge  of  chemical  types.'' 

There  is  considerable  overlapping  in  the  nature  of  the  problems 
thus  enumerated;  moreover  these  diflfer  greatly  in  relative  im- 
portance and  interest.  All  the  same  it  will  be  best  to  follow 
Mendeleeffs  division  and  sequence,  omitting  however  from  con- 
sideration the  phenomena  included  under  (v)  because  no  special 
advance  has  been  made  in  this  department  through  the  application 
of  the  periodic  law. 

(i)  The  application  of  tlie  periodic  law  to  the  classification 
of  the  elements, 

*' Classification  of  the  elements... serves  not  only  as  an  aid 

cation  of  the         ^  memory,  for  the  retention  of  variously  arranged  and  cor- 

eiements.  related  facts,  but  it  is  also  of  scientific  importance  in  so  far 

as  it  reveals  new  analogies  and  thereby  points  the  way  to 

further  investigations  of  the  elements." 

Having  shown  the  inadequacy  of  the  older  methods  for  this  last 
purpose,  Mendeleeff  demonstrates  theoretically  and  practically  the 
superiority  of  the  periodic  system. 

*'The  connection  between  the  type  of  the  oxide  formed  and  the  atomic 
weight  affords  to  the  periodic  law  invariable  numerical  values  for  distribution 
of  the  elements,  yielding  a  grouping  of  elements  naturally  very  similar.... In 
this  way  the  law  makes  it  possible  to  build  up  a  system  of  the  greatest 
possible  completeness,  free  from  all  arbitrariness.... The  position  of  an 
element  R  in  the  system  is  determined  by  the  series  and  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs,  that  is  by  the  elements  X  and  Y  contiguous  to  it  in  the  series,  as 
well  as  by  the  two  elements  B^  and  /2",  contiguous  to  it  in  the  group.  It  is 
possible  to  determine  the  properties  of  R  from  the  known  properties  of 
X,  r,  B^^  R',    Thus  taking  in  the  system  the  following  series 

(n-2)th  series X'R'7' 

nth  series XRT 

(n+2)th  series X"R"Y" 

R'-Ria  approximately ^R—R'^46  (approximately). 
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We  can  therefore  put  down  proportioDS  for  the  determination  of  the 
properties  of  corresponding  compounds,  and  can  calculate  the  intermediate 
values,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  properties  of  all  elements  are  reallj  in 
intimate  mutual  dependence.  This  relation  of  R,  on  the  one  hand  to  X  and 
y,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  R*  and  R"^  is  what  I  term  the  cUom-aiudogy  of 
the  element.  Thus  As  and  Br  on  the  one  hand,  and  S  and  Te  on  the  other 
are  atom-analogttet  of  Se,  whose  atomic  weight  has  the  intermediate  value 

^.     (75+80+32+125) 

Accordingly  SeH,  stands  by  its  properties  midway  between  AsH,  and  BrH, 
and  also  midway  between  SHg   and   TeHj,   etc.... These  mutual  relations 
afford  the  means  for  the  explanation  of  many  otherwise 
bc™!?!?*'^  isolated  and  disputed  facts. 

Different  views  have  been  held  concerning  the  place  to  be 
assigned  to  beryllium.... The  magnesia  formula  has  been  given  to  its  oxide, 
but  on  the  other  hand  glucina^  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  alumina. 
The  periodic  law  affords  the  following  proofs  in  support  of  the  formula  BeO : 
The  formula  Be^Oj  requires  that  the  atomic  weight  of  beryllium  should  be 
f .  9*4 s  14-1,  for  which  no  place  could  be  found  in  the  periodic  system,  because 
it  would  come  next  to  nitrogen,  in  a  position  where  it  should  exhibit  distinctly 
acidic  properties,  forming  the  higher  oxides  Be,Og  and  Be^Oj,  which  is  not  the 
case.  If  however  BeO  is  taken  as  the  formula  of  the  oxide  and  9*4  as  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  metal,  it  finds  its  place  between  Li«B7  and  B«ll  which 
is  in  accordance  with  all  its  properties.  For  proof  of  this  the  following  con- 
siderations suffice : 

(1)  Be:Li=B:Be. 

In  fact  the  basic  properties  are  much  less  strongly  developed  in  BeO  than 
in  Li,0,  and  still  less  so  in  B^Og ;  beryllium  chloride  is  more  volatile  than 
lithium  chloride,  and  boron  chloride  is  still  more  so,  etc. 

(2)  Be  :  Mg=  Li  :  Na« B  :  Al. 

Just  as  beryllium  oxide  is  a  less  energetic  base  than  MgO,  so  also  Li,0  is 
weaker  than  NajO,  and  B^O,  is  weaker  than  AljOj.  Qlucina  dissolves  in 
EOH.  Moreover  the  incomplete  isomorphism  of  the  salts  of  BeO  and  MgO 
...need  present  no  difficulties  because  the  same  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
salts  of  Li  and  Na,  of  B  and  Al.  The  fluoride  of  beryllium  is  soluble  in 
water,  whilst  that  of  magnesium  is  not,  in  complete  analogy  with  the 
solubility  of  boron  fluoride  and  the  insolubility  of  aluminium  fluoride. 

(3)  Be:  Al-Li:  Mg=B:Si. 

If  in  spite  of  its  formula  beryllium  oxide  corresponds  in  many  respects  to 
alumina,  this  has  its  counterpart  in  the  similarity  of  the  properties  of  Li^O 
and  MgO,  of  B^Og  and  SiOj." 

1  Glucina  (GIG)  from  7Xi/K(^f,  sweet =beryUia  (BeO)  from  the  mineral  beirl 
(Be,Al,8i,GJ. 
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The  data  concerning  the  equivalent  volumes,  given  by  Mende- 
leefiF  in  support  of  the  above  relations,  may  be  tabulated  thus : 

Eqniv.  vol.   BeO  =-^=  83,  approx. equal  to eqaiv.  vol.  JAl^O,  =  ^  .  =8-5 

M     LiCl =  21  „  „  „  ..      iMgCl^ =22 

„     JBCl, =68  „  iSiCl^  =66 

„     iBjO, =  13  ,.  „  „         „       iSiOa    =13-6 

The  case  of  Cs,  of  V,  of  Tl  is  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  followed  for  Be,  and  the  places  assigned  to  these  elements  in 
the  periodic  system  are  justified  by  a  comparative  examination  of 
their  properties. 

(ii)  The  application  of  the  periodic  law  to  the  determination  of 
the  atomic  weights  of  elements  not  yet  fully  investigated, 

(ii)  Determin-  "  "^^^  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element 

ationofthere-  involves,  beflides  the  equivalent  weight,  the  knowledge  of 
lation  1*^^^  some  physical  property  of  the  simple  substance  itself  (heat 
atomic  weight.      capacity)  Or  of  its  compounds  (vapour  density,  heat  capacity), 

or  the  existence  of  isomorphism.  Since  some  of  these  deter- 
minations are  accompanied  by  practical  difficulties... the  atomic  weights  of 
many  elements  have  often  been  assigned  on  the  ground  of  very  uncertain 
data.... In  such  cases  the  periodic  law  comes  to  our  aid,  affording  us  a  new 
relation  between  the  chemical  proi)erties  and  the  atomic  weights.... If  the 
equivalent  E  derived  from  the  highest  oxide  of  the  element,  making  this 
oxide  £,0  and  the  chloride  ECl,  is  multiplied  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  a  number 
of  possible  values  are  obtained  for  the  atomic  weight.  Of  these  numbers  the 
one,  £h,  which  represents  the  true  atomic  weight,  corresponds  to  a  vacant 
place  in  the  system,  and  exhibits  in  its  properties  the  atom-analogies  required 
by  that  place.  Wc  are  led  to  this  inference  by  the  experience  that,  as  far  as 
we  know,  one  element  only  corresponds  to  each  one  place  in  the  periodic 
system.... Take  for  instance  the  case  of  an  element  whose  equivalent  weight 
is  equal  to  38,  whose  oxide  is  not  very  strongly  basic  and  cannot  be  further 
oxidised.  The  question  then  arises,  what  is  its  atomic  weight?  or  put  dif- 
ferently, what  is  the  formula  of  its  oxide?     If  we  assign  to  the  oxide  the 

formula  B^O,  then  R=38,  and  the  element  belongs  to  the  Ist 
Criteria  for se-  group;  but  the  place  is  already  occupied  by  Kb 39,  and 
formula.  further,  the  atom-analogies  require  for  this  position  a  soluble 

The  atomic  and  energetic  base.     If  we  make  the  oxide  RO,  the  atomic 

indium.  ^  weight « 76,  which  again  does  not  fit  into  the  2nd  group, 

because  Zn  =  66,  Sr=87,  and  all  places  for  elements  of  low 
atomic  weight  are  filled  in  this  group.  Assuming  the  oxide  formula  to  be 
RjOg,  the  atomic  weight  Rall4,  and  the  element  goes  into  the  3rd  group,  in 
which  there  is  in  fact  between  Cd  =  112  and  Sn=118  a  vacant  place  for  an 
element  with  an  atomic  weight  of  about  114.    Judging  by  the  atom-analogiea 
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with  AljOj  and  TlgOj  as  well  as  with  CdO  and  SnO„  the  oxide  of  such  an 
element  should  possess  feebly  basic  properties.  Hence  the  element  should  be 
placed  in  the  3rd  group." 

After  showing  in  the  same  manner  that  R  =  152  =  4  x  38,  and 
R  =  190  =  5  X  38  would  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  the  periodic  law, 
Mendeleeff  supports  the  correctness  of  the  value  114  by  the 
following  considerations: 

''The  only  possible  atomic  weight  is  114,  and  the  formula  for  the  oxide  is 
R^Oj.  Indium  is  an  element. answering  to  this  description.  Its  equivalent 
weight  according  to  Winkler  is  37 '8,  and  hence  the  atomic  weight  must  be 
taken  to  be  11 3^  and  the  composition  of  the  oxide  represented  by  In^O,. 
The  atom-analogues  in  the  3rd  group  are  Al  and  Tl,  and  those  in  the  7th 
series  Cd  and  Sn....The  specific  gravity  of  Cd  is  less  than  that  of  Ag,  that  of 
Sb  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  Sn;  consequently  indium  must  possess  a 
specific  gravity  somewhat  less  than  the  mean  between  Cd  and  Sn,  which  is 
really  the  case.  Cd=8'6,  Sn  =  7'2;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  In,  which 
should  be  less  than  7*9,  has  been  found  =7*42.... Indium  and  its  analogues 
occur  in  the  odd  series,  and  therefore  the  higher  oxides  cannot  be  strongly 
basic ;  the  basic  character  of  lujO,  must  be  feebler  than  that  of  CdO  and 
TI4O3,  and  stronger  than  that  of  Al^Oj  and  SnO,.  These  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  following  facts.  The  oxides  of  Al  and  Sn  dissolve  in  alkalis, 
forming  definite  combinations,  whilst  those  of  Cd  and  Tl  are  insoluble. 
In^Oj  also  dissolves  in  alkalis,  but  without  forming  definite  compound& 
The  oxides  of  Cd,  Sn,  Al,  and  Tl  are  difficultly  fusible  powders  like  In^O,. 
The  hydrate  of  In^Os,  according  to  expectation,  is  colourless  and  gelatinous. 

...In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  proposed  change  in  the  atomic 
weight  and  in  the  oxide  formula  of  indium,  I  have  determined  its  heat 
capacity,  and  have  found  it  =0*065,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  periodic 
law*. 

Hence  without  hesitation  we  can  apply  the  periodic  law  for  correcting  the 
atomic  weights  of  elements  which  are  little  known." 

The  case  of  uranium  and  of  a  number  of  elements  of  the  rare 
earths,  is  dealt  with  eu^cording  to  the  same  principles,  and  oxide 

formulae  are  assigned  (UOj,  UOj,  U  =  240;  CeO„ 
Xefjhu'^^of  Ce  =  140 ;  LaO„  La  =  180 ;  Di,0„  Di  =  138 ;  ErA. 
liemcma*.*'^       Er  =  178)  which  in  most  cases  though  not  in  all, 

have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  work  (U0„ 
U0„  U  =  238-5;  Ce,0„  CeO.,  Ce  =  140  26;  La,0„  La  =  138-9; 


^  Up  to  that  time  the  oxide  had  been  formulated  as  InO,  which  made  the 
atomic  weight  87'8x2. 

^0*055x114=6*27;  Bansen,  OBing  his  ice-calorimeter  method,  had  found 
0*0577  for  the  specifio  heat,  which  makes  the  atomic  beat  6*50. 
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DijO,,  Di  =  142-3^  Er.O,,  ErA,  Er  =  166).  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  case  in  which  Mendeleeff's  classification  has  not  been 
adhered  to,  he  himself  had  considered  the  evidence  then  available 
as  not  conclusive,  a  fact  m<arked  by  the  queries  put  before  the 
elements  Ce,  La,  Er,  Di  in  the  table  (p.  470). 

(iii)  The  application  of  the  periodic  law  to  the  determination 
of  the  properties  of  elements  as  yet  undiscovered, 

(iii)  Prediction  "...As  another  example  of  the  study  of  the  elements  by 

mcnur  eka-  means  of  the  periodic  law,  I  propose  to  determine  the  proper- 
boron,  cka-  ties  of  elements  still  unknown.  Without  the  periodic  law,  it 
eka™  mcon!  ^  impossible  to  pi-edict  the  properties  of  unknown  elements. 

...  The  discovery  of  new  elements  has  only  been  a  matter  of 
observation  and  has  therefore  been  due  to  chance  or  to  the  exceptional  acute- 
ness  of  the  observer.... A  new  method  in  this  field  is  provided  by  the  periodic 
law.... All  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  goes  to  prove  that  the  periodic 
law  enables  us  to  draw  conclusions  concenaing  the  unknown  properties  of 
elements  whose  atom-analogues  are  known ;  and  the  table  (p.  470)  which  repre- 
sents the  periodic  relations  of  the  elements  shows  that  several  elements 
required  in  the  series  are  so  far  missing.  I  will  therefore  describe  the 
properties  of  some  elements  which  we  may  expect  to  discover  in  course  of 
time.  Thus  I  shall  substantiate  the  periodic  law  by  yet  another  proof  which 
is  manifest  and  definite,  though  its  confirmation  must  be  reserved  for  the 
future.... In  order  not  to  introduce  new  names  for  these  unknown  elements, 
I  shall  designate  them  by  prefixing  a  Sanscrit  number  (eka,  dwi,  tri,  etc.)  to 
the  name  of  the  nearest  lower  odd  or  even  atom-analogue  in  the  same  group. 
Thus  the  unknown  elements  in  the  first  group  will  be  called  eka-caesium, 
£c=175,  dwi-caesium,  Dcs220,  etc.  If  for  instance  niobium  were  not  known 
it  would  be  called  eka-vanadium. 

Then  follows  the  prediction  of  the  elements  eka-boron  (Eb  =  44), 
eka-aluminium  (Ea  =  68),  and  eka-silicon  (Es  =  72),  the  scandium 

(Sc  =  44'1),  gallium  (Ga  =  70),  and  germanium 
b^^n*^the  (^®  =  "^2)  discovered  since,  and  affording  by  their 
propertiea  pre-  properties,  physical  and  chemical,  the  most  brilliant 
those  found  for  Confirmation  of  the  validity  of  the  periodic  law 
(geTOM?um).       classification.     The  amount  of  detail  given  renders 

it  most  suitable  to  select  for  quotation  that  part 
of  Mendeleeff's  argument  which  relates  to  eka-silicon. 

1  142*3  is  the  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  the  substance  considered  elementary 
didymiam  until  it  had  been  shown  by  Auer  von  Welsbach  in  1885  that  this  was 
a  mixture  of  two  substances  by  him  termed  prateodymium  (Pd  =  143*6)  and  neo* 
dymium  (Nd= 140*8). 
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EKA-SILICON 

(predicted  in  1871) 

*'The  two  elements  missing  from 
the  5th  series,  and  belonging  to  the 
3rd  and  4th  group  respectively,  stand 
in  the  series  between  Zn=65  and 
Ass75,  and  have  Al  and  Si  for  atom- 
analogues.  The  one  shall  be  called 
eka-aluminium,  and  the  other  eka- 
silicon.... The  metals  should  be  easily 
obtained  by  reduction  with  carbon 
or  sodium.  Their  sulphides  will  be 
insoluble  in  water,  and  EsS,  will 
probably  be  soluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide.  The  atomic  weight  of  eka- 
silicon  will  be  E8  =  72.  From  the 
atomic  volume  values  Zn=9,  Ass=sl4, 
Si  =  18,  we  get  for  the  specific  gravity 
of  eka-silicon  5*5,  and  for  its  atomic 
volume  about  14,  numbers  which  may 
equally  be  deduced  from  a  comparison 
of  the  volumes  of  the  atom-analogues 
Si-rll,  Sn  =  16,  whereby  Es«13. 

Eka-silicon,  with  the  oxide  EsOj, 
occupies  the  place  between  Ea  and 
As  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Si 
and  Sn  on  the  other.  Since  all  these 
relations  indicate  a  necessary  analogy 
between  Es  and  Ti,  I  shall  subject  Es 
and  Ti  to  comparative  treatment. 

It  will  be  possible  to  prepare  eka- 
silicon  by  the  action  of  Na  on  EsO, 
and  EsKjFg ;  it  will  decompose  steam 
with  difficulty,  and  the  action  on 
acids  will  be  slight,  that  on  alkalis 
more  pronounced. 


The  element  will  be  a  dirty  grey 
metal,  difficultly  fusible,  and  on  calci- 
nation it  will  yield  a  powdery  oxide 
EsO„  which  will  be  very  refractory. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  oxide 
will  be  about  4-7,  deduced  from  the 
volume,  which  by  analogy  with  the 


GERMANIUM 

(discovered  in  1886) 

This  element  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing properties,  investigated  by 
Winkler : 


GeS)  is  completely  pp.  by  H^  in 
the  presence  of  mineral  acids,  and 
like  AsSj,  SnSg,  etc.  it  is  soluble  in 
ammonium  sulphide. 

Atomic  weight  of  G}eB72*3. 

Spec.  Grav.  of  Ge«  5*469. 


Ge  has  been  made  by  the  re- 
duction of  GeOj  by  carbon,  and  of 
KjGeFd  by  sodium ;  it  does  not  de- 
compose water,  is  not  attacked  by 
HCl,  but  is  easily  soluble  in  <Mq%ia 
regia ;  solution  of  KOH  has  no  action, 
but  molten  KOH  oxidises  it  with 
incandescence. 

The  element  has  metallic  lustie, 
the  colour  is  greyish  white ;  it  does 
not  oxidise  in  air,  but  on  ignition  it 
forms  the  oxide  GeOg,  a  dense  white 
powder  which  is  very  refractory. 

Spec.  Grav.  of  GeO,= 4-703. 
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volumes  of  SiO]  and  SnO,  will  be 
about  22. 

In  external  appearance  and  prob- 
ably also  in  crystalline  form,  in 
properties  and  reactions,  the  oxide 
will  resemble  TiOg.  For  this,  as  well 
as  for  all  similar  relations,  the  follow- 
ing proportions  hold : 

Es:Ti=Zn:Ca=As:V 
and  accordingly  the  basic  properties 
will  be  less  marked  in  EaO^  than  in 
TiOj  and  SnOj,  though  more  so  than 
in  SiO,. 

Hence  we  may  expect  a  hydrate 
of  EsOg  soluble  in  acids,  though  this 
solution  will  decompose  easily,  pre- 
cipitating a  soluble  metahydiate. 

From  its  analogy  with  TiF4,  ZrF^, 
and  SnFf,  the  fluoride  of  eka-silicon 

will  of  course  not  be  gaseous  ; 

on  the  other  hand,  eka-silicon  chloride, 
EsClf,  will  be  a  volatile  liquid,  boiling 
at  lOO**  (probably  somewhat  lower) 
because  SiCl4  boils  at  67**,  and  SnCl4 

at  115" 

The  specific  gravity  of  EsClf  (at 
0")  will  be  about  1-9,  and  the  volume 
113,  because  the  volume  of  SiCl4  is 
112,  and  that  of  Sna4  116. 

A  marked  difference  between  Es 
and  Ti  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Es,  like  Si  and  Sn,  will  yield  vola- 
tile metallo-organic  compounds,  «.y., 
Es  {C^^^y  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Ti,  the  member  of  an  even  series. 

Judging  from  the  properties  of  Sn 
and  Si,  Es(C,H5)4  will  boil  at  160% 
and  its  density  will  be  about  -96." 


The  basic  properties  of  the  oxide 
QeO,  are  very  feebly  marked,  the 
solubility  in  acids  is  slight,  though 
there  are  indications  of  the  existence 
of  O  salts. 

Acids  do  not  pp.  the  hydrate  from 
dilute  alkaline  solutions ;  but  from 
concentrated  solutions,  acids  or  CO2 
pp.  GeO)  or  a  metahydrate. 

The  fluoride  Ge'F^  is  not  gaseous, 
only  volatile. 


The    chloride  QeCl4  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  86'. 


The  specific  gravity  of  GeCl4  at 
18*'  is  1-887. 


Qe  (02115)4  is  easily  obtained. 


Ge(C,H5)4  boils  at  160",  and  its 
density  is  a  little  below  that  of  water. 


Mendeleeff  not  only  speculates  concerning  the  properties  of 
elements  not  yet  known,  but  he  also  considers  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  periodic  law  the  question  of  the  probable  number 
of  such  undiscovered  elements. 

"  Is  the  number  of  elements  limited  or  unlimited  ?    In  view  of  the  fact 
F.  31 
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that  the  system  of  the  known  elements  is  limited  and  so  to  speak  closed... 

that  acid  properties  are  gradually  efiBiced  as  the  atomic 
The  total  weights  increase,  and  that  most  of  the  elements  of  high 

elements  u  atomic  weight  are  heavy  metals  not  readily  oxidised,  it  may 

very  limited.        be  assumed  that  the  number  of  elements  accessible  to  ua  is 

very  limited." 

(iv)  The  application  of  the  periodic  law  to  the  correction  of 
atomic  weight  values, 

"  ...The  periodic  law  in  its  present  form  may  be  used  to 
(iv)  Correction  detect  such  errors  in  the  atomic  weights  as  are  oomparatiTely 
miffln^valuea.  large... .The  exact  evaluation  of  the  atomic  weights  requires 
Only  possible  an  accurate  comparative  study  of  the  individual  propertiea  of 
ihnite.  "^"^^  the  elements,  because  these  are  the  cause  of  the  perturbations 
in  the  regular  variations  of  the  atomic  weights." 

Stas's  numbers  are   quoted   to  show   that   even   where    the 

differences  in  the  atomic  weights  of  successive  members  of  a  group 

are  very  nearly  the  same,  they  are  not  exactly  so. 

"If  H=l  and  0=16-96: 

Li=:     7004|  ^iiflference  16-976. 
Na-  22-980 
jr^  QQ-OviQf  difference  16*000. 

a.  36-368lj.^^^^^.33^ 
Br«  79-760; 
I » 126*633  (  diff®ronce  46-783. 

Hence,  whilst  we  must  recognise  the  existence  of  strict  proportionality  in 
the  differences  between  the  atomic  weights  of  corresponding  elements  of  the 
system,  we  also  observe  individual  deviations  in  these  difierence&  Aooordingly 
we  are  led  to  assume  that  the  elements  possess  general  properties,  which  vary 
periodically  with  the  atomic  weight,  and  besides  these  individual  properties 
which  are  the  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  deviations. 

At  present  we  do  not  really  know  anything  concerning  this  relation, 
except  that  it  is  of  periodic  nature.  Hence  we  have  as  yet  no  means  for 
determining  the  amount  of  these  deviations  and  for  effecting  an  accurate 
revision  of  the  atomic  weights ;  all  wo  can  do  is  to  fix  narrow  limits  within 
which  must  lie  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  considered." 

This  principle  is  then  applied  to  the  case  of  Te>  Os,  Ir,  Pt,  and 
Au,  but  there  is  nothing  in  Mendeleeffs  treatment  which  calls  for 
an  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  connection  with  Loth&r 
Meyer's  work  on  this  same  point  (p.  466). 

Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendeleeff  between  them  had  supported 
the  existence  of  a  relationship  between  the  weight  of  the  atom 
and  its  properties  by  an  amount  of  experimental  evidence  which 
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left  little  to  be  added  by  subsequent  workers  in  this  field.  But 
from  about  1879  onwards — it  seems  strange  that  it  should  have 
taken  nearly  ten  years  for  chemists  to  realise  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  MendeleefiTs  work — the  literature  of  chemistry  contains 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  contributions  on  this  subject.  It  is 
shown  how  properties,  not  before  considered  from 
tend^Scy  to  ^^^^  point  of  view,  also  vary  periodically  as  the 
consider  ail         atomic  Weight  valuo  of  the  elements  to  which  they 

pfopu^ics  ill 

their  relation        refer;   it  may  almost  be  said  that  every  new  fiwt 
wei^t."^  concerning  the  elements  and  their  compounds  is 

critically  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
periodic  law;  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  law  was 
applied  to  the  solution  of  chemical  problems  increased  rapidly. 

*'  It  is  to  Newlands,  and  especially  to  Mendeleeff,  that  we  owe  a  new  field 
of  research  and  a  new  and  powerful  method  of  attacking  chemical  problems.... 
The  principle  proposed... will  serve  in  the  future  and  has  done  to  some  extent 
already,  to  indicate  those  directions  in  which  research  is  most  needed  and  in 
which  there  is  most  promise  of  interesting  results....  It  is  and  will  bo,  in  fact, 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  finger-post  of  chemical  science." 

*'  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  chemist  and  physicist  of  the  present  day 
is  to  refer  all  the  properties  of  the  elements,  both  chemical  and  physical,  to 
as  few,  what  we  may  call  itandard  properties  as  possible,  till  finally  one 
standard  property  is  obtained  to  which  all  the  others  may  be  referred  in 
some  way  or  other  ;  or  in  other  words  tee  have  finally  to  choose  some  standard 
property  of  which  all  the  others  are  a  function^  so  that  when  we  are  able  to 
explain  this  standard  property  we  shall  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  arrive  at 
the  cause  of  the  other  proi)erties,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  predict  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  properties  of  any  given  unknown  element,  or  any 
unknown  properties  of  a  known  element  of  which  the  standard  property  has 
been  determined  numerically....  The  tendency  at  present  (and  it  is  no  doubt 
the  right  tendency)  is  to  take  the  atomic  weight  as  the  ultimate  standard, 
and  refer  all  the  other  properties  to  it,  for  it  is  capable  in  most  cases  of  very 
exact  determination,  as  Stas's  classical  researches  have  shown,  and  for  a 
given  element  is  as  far  as  we  know  absolutely  invariabla..."* 

Camelley,  the  author  of  the  quotations  just  given,  hcts  himself 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  the  lines  laid  down  above, 
correlating  the  available  data,  many  of  which  had 
work  on  the  been  determined  by  him  for  the  special  purpose. 
J^en"ato^c  MendelecfF  in  a  controversial  paper  concerning 
^**ert*ea  '"Irf  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  periodic  law  says : 
***  d  thSrcoSi*  "^^  anything  has  been  done  to  further  develop  the  doctrine 

pounds.  of  the  periodic  law,  it  is  due  to  Camelley,  who  has  shown 

1  Camelley,  Phil.  Mag.,  London,  (5),  7,  1S79  (p.  805). 
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that  the  melting  points  and  the  magnetic  properties  of  substances  are  a 
periodic  function  of  their  atomic  weights." 

In  papers  published  by  Camelley  in  the  Chemical  News  and 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  between  the  years  1879  and  1885, 
he  traces 

"the  more  important  relations  between  the  atomic  weights  or  chemical 
composition,  and  the  various  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  elements, 
and  more  especially  of  their  compounds.  In  order  that  this  connection  migbt 
be  rendered  the  more  evident,  I  have  limited  myself  in  great  part  to  those 
properties  which  are  capable  of  being  represented  numerically,  and  con- 
sequently to  what  are  generally  termed  the  physical  properties." 

In  1845  it  had  been  shown  by  Faraday  that  all  matter  was 

divisible   into  two  classes:  (1)  paramagnetic  substances  (+),  or 

those  which   are   attracted   by  a   magnet,  and  set 

Atomic  weight     axiallv   when   placed  between   its   poles;    (2)  dia- 

and   atomic  •'.  -*  ,  il'v  nj 

magnetism.         magnetic  substanccs  (—  ),  or  those  which  are  repelled 
by  a  magnet,  and  set  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
position  when  placed  in  the  magnetic  field. 

Camelley,  on  examining  Faraday's  magnetic  list,  found  what 
seemed  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  Mendeleeffs  classi- 
fication of  the  members  of  a  series  into  odd  and  even. 

"  The  following  rule  invariably  holds  good  without  a  single  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  38  elements  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  Those  elements 
belonging  to  the  even  series  are  always  paramagnetic,  whereas  those  elements 
belonging  to  odd  series  are  always  diamagnetic." 

Extended  knowledge  of  these  constants  haa  shown  that  though 
there  is  doubtless  a  connection  between  atomic  weight  and  atomic 
magnetism,  this  is  not  of  so  simple  and  striking  a  nature  as  that 
enunciated  by  Camelley. 

^'We  have  data  for  the  classification  of  63  elements,  of  which  37  are 
diamagnetic  and  26  paramagnetic,  whilst  concerning  7  others  we  are  stiE 
uncertain....  In  the  natural  classification  according  to  increasing  atomic 
masses,  we  find  7  series  of  consecutively  paramagnetic  elements,  the  validitv 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  first  ^  element  of  each  of  these  series  being  still 
doubtful.  Alternating  with  these,  and  preceding  them,  we  have  7  series  of 
consecutively  diamagnetic  elements,  and  it  is  possible  that  each  of  these  roaj 

^  These  series  do  not  coincide  with  Mendeleefif's,  and  hence  the  "first"  element? 
(Be,  Mg,  Se,  Kb,  La,  Ta,  Tli)  are  not  those  of  group  1  (Li,  Ns,  E,  etc.),  but  belooi: 
to  other  groups  of  the  periodic  law  classification. 
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jet  be  found  to  have  for  its  last  member  tbe  doubtful  element  of  the  next 
paramagnetic  series.... Notwithstanding  gaps  and  uncertainties  and  exceptions 
(oxygen,  erbium,  and  ytterbium),  we  can  detect  in  the  magnetic,  as  in  all  the 
other  physical  and  chemical  properties,  a  periodic  variation.  The  series  of 
paramagnetic  elements,  which  on  the  whole  are  also  very  refractory,  are  found 
on  the  descending  branches,  or  in  the  minima  of  Lothar  Meyer's  atomic 
volume  curve  [p.  463]  for  the  solid  elements,  whilst  the  more  easily  fusible 
diamagnetic  elements  occupy  the  ascending  portions  and  the  maxima  of  the 
curve."  (H.  du  Bois,  "Propri^t^  magn^tiques  de  la  mati^re  ponderable," 
Rapports  au  Congrh  Internatiorude  de  Physique^  vol.  2, 1900,  p.  460.) 

The  table,  p.  486,  gives  in  the  columns  marked  C  the  data 
from  which  Camelley  generalised,  in  the  columns  marked  DB  the 
extended  and  corrected  ones  used  by  H.  du  Bois.  The  sign  (  4- ) 
signifies  that  the  element  to  which  it  is  attached  is  paramagnetic, 
(-)  that  it  is  diamagnetic,  and  (?)  that  its  magnetic  properties 
in  the  free  state  are  unknown,  or  that  the  validity  of  the  sign 
before  which  it  is  placed,  thus:  (?—  )  or  (?  +  ),  is  doubtful. 

Mendeleeff  had  pointed  out  in  his  original  paper  that  all  those 
elements  which  are  found  in  greatest  quantity  on  the  earth's 
surface  have  small  atomic  weights,  viz.  H,  C,  N,  O, 
Atomic  weight  Na,  Al,  Fe,  Ca,  K,  CI,  S,  P,  Si,  Mg,  which  are  all  less 
natural  occur-  than  60.  Camelley  deals  with  the  same  problem 
elements.  from  a  somowhat  different  point  of  view,  considering 

instead  oi  degree  of  distribution  the/orrn  of  occurrefice. 

"Elements  belonging  to  the  even  series  (except  C,  N,  0,  and  group  VIII) 
never  occur  in  the  free  state  in  nature ;  whereas  elements  belonging  to  odd 
series  generally  and  sometimes  frequently  do  so  occur," 

e.g.  Cu,  Ag,  Au,  Hg,  As,  Sb,  Bi,  S,  Se,  Te. 

This  is  of  course  closely  connected  with  the  property  of 
reducibility. 

"  Elements  belonging  to  the  odd  series  are  as  a  rule  easily  reducible  to  the 
free  state,  whilst  those  belonging  to  the  even  series  are  only  reducible  to  the 
free  state  with  difficulty." 

*'  Elements  belonging  to  odd  series  usually  occur  in  nature  as  sulphides  or 
double  sulphides ;  t.e.,  in  combination  with  a  negative  element  belonging  to 
an  odd  series,  and  only  in  very  few  cases  as  oxides ;  whereas  elements 
belonging  to  even  series... usually  occur  as  oxides  or  double  oxides  (forming 
silicates,  carbonates,  sulphates,  aluminates,  etc.),  t.d.,  in  combination  with 
a  negative  element  belonging  to  an  even  series  and  never  (with  two  exceptions) 
as  sulphides." 
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As  oxides  or 
double  oxides 


As  sulphides 
(aelenides, 
tellurides) 


As  oxides 


-i  Frequent : 
Unknown : 

Common : 
Frequent : 
Rare: 


The  following  table  contains  data  illustrative  of  these  relations : 

Occurrence  of  Elements  belonging  to  Even  Series : 

Common  :  Li  (lithia,  mica,  etc.),  K  (nitre,  felspar,  etc.), 
Rb,  Cs,  Be,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  B,  So,  V,  La,  Yb, 
C,  Ti,  Zr,  Ce,  Th,  V,  Nb,  Di,  Ta,  0,  Cr, 
Tb,  W,  Mn. 
Frequent :  N  (in  nitre),  Mo. 
Rare  or  unknown :  None. 
The  only  two  of  these  elements  occurring  as  sulphides  are : 
J  Common:   Mo. 
I  Very  rare:  Mn  (also  O  as  SOj  in  volcanic  gases). 

Occurrence  of  Elements  belonging  to  Odd  Series : 

(Common  :  Cu,  Ag,  Zn,  Co,  Hg,  Ga,  In,  Tl,  Pb,  Sb,  S, 
Se,  Te. 
As,  Bi,  Sn. 
Au  (occurs  only'  in  the  free  state  in  nature) ; 

Na,  Mg,  Al,  Si,  P. 
Na,  Mg,  Al,  Si,  P,  Sn. 
Zn,  Cu. 

Pb,  Sb,  Bi,  As. 

Mendeleeffs  original  generalisation  had  taken  the  form  "  The 

properties  of  the  elements  are  a  periodic  function  of  their  atomic 

weights,"  and  it  is  to  Carnelley  mainly  that  we  owe 

the  extension  of  the  periodic  law  that  the  properties 

of  the  compounds  of  the  elements  are  a  periodic 

function  of  the  atomic  weights  of  their  constituent 

elements.   Among  the  properties  so  investigated  were 

the   colours  of  oxides,  sulphides,  halides,  etc.,  the 

melting  points,   boiling  points,   specific  gravities,   and   heats   of 

formation  of  the  alkyl  compounds. 

"...However  we  may  arrange  the  melting  points,  boiling  points,  and  heats 
of  formation  of  the  normal  compounds  of  the  elements,  provided  only  that  we 
arrange  them  systematically,  we  always  find  that  certain 
definite  and  regular  relations  may  be  traced  between  them.... 
...The  physical  properties  of  the  alkyl  compounds  of  the 
elements  obey  exactly  the  same  rules  as  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding halogen  compounds."..." If  in  a  series  of  binary 
normal  compounds,  one  of  the  elements*  be  common  to  all, 
then  the  melting  points,  boiling  points,  and  heats  of  formation 
are  periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  other 
element." 

1  Only  is  the  term  used  by  Carnelley;  chiefly  would  be  more  oorreot. 
«  The  alkyl  radicles  (C,jHj,^,)',  e.g.   CHg',    C^U^\   C,H/,  etc.  may  for  this 
purpose  be  treated  as  elements. 


Caraeiley**  ex- 
tension of  the 
periodic  Uw  to 
the  physical 
properties  of 
compounds. 


Melting:  points 
and  boiling: 
points  of  the 
haloffen  and 
alkyl  com- 
pounds are 
periodic  func- 
tions of  con- 
stituent ele- 
ments. 
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An  extremely  small  portion  of  Camelley  s  extensive  experi- 
mental data  has  been  compressed  into  the  following  table : 


MX 

MXj 

Ca 

MX, 
Sc 

Ti 

MX,     1     MX,     !      MX 

V        1       Or       1      Mn 

M.P.    B.P. 

M.P.    B.P. 

M.P.    B.P. 

M.P.    B.P. 

1 

M.P.    B.P.    M.P.    B.P.,M.P.     B.P. 

Chloride 
Bromide 
Iodide 

734 
703 
634 

719 
676 
631 

130 

72  230 

160  360 

Methide 

Ethide 

Propide 

Zn 

Cu 

Cra 

Ge 

As       ,       Se 

Br 

Chloride  j  434 
Bromide  j 

Iodide     1 601 

262 
394 

446 

73  [220] 

[«6] 

[360- 
360] 

132 
22  220 

146  404 

[60- 
70] 

13 

-22     58 

36   117 

Methide 
Ethide    1 
Propide 

319 
391 
432 

373 
432 

Nb 

331 

381 

Mo 

277 
312 
344 

Kb 

Sr 

Y 

Zr 

Chloride  710 
Bromide  i  683 
Iodide     .  642 

826 
630 
507 

Methide  ' 
Ethide 
Propide  , 

i 

I 

Ag 

Cd 

In 

Sn 

Sb 

Te 

Chloride   461 
Bromide  427 

Iodide       627 

1 

641 
671 
404 

[440] 

116 

30  201 

156  296 

72 

90 

166 

[2091 

25   100 
309   117 
110  200 1 

Methide 

Ethide 

Propide 

361 
464 
498 

354 
432 

356 
373 

317' 
345 

375 

3248  cases  referring  to  the  halides,  of  which  only  180  or  about 
5-5  per  cent,  are  exceptions,  and  942  data  referring  to  the  alkyl 
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compounds,  of  which  only  64  or  about  5*7  per  cent,  are  exceptions, 
supplied  the  material  for  the  establishment  of  a 
found  between  number  of  relations  (twelve  for  the  halides  and 
anT^meWne  ^igl^*  ^^  the  alkyl  compounds)  of  the  type  of  the 
points,  etc.  following : 

*'The  difference  between  the  melting  or  boiling  points  or  heats  of  formation 
of  the  bromide  and  chloride  of  an  element,  is  less  than  that  between  those  of 
\i6  iodide  and  bromide." 

"  The  differences  between  the  melting  points  or  boiling  points  or  heats  of 
formation  diminish  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  positive  element  increases, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  melting  points  of  the  even  members  of  the  second 
group,  for  which  the  opposite  relation  holds  good." 

**•  The  boiling  point  increases,  and  the  specific  gravity  diminishes,  as  we 
pass  from  the  methide  to  the  ethide,  and  thence  to  the  propido,  butide,  etc." 

*'  The  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities  of  the  alkyl  compounds  of  any 
one  group  increase  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  positive  element  increases." 

Camelley's  object  in  these  investigations  was  a  twofold  one : 

(1)     To  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  periodic  law. 

application  of  (2)    To  apply  the  facts  thus  obtained  deductively. 

periodic      lawf 

Klations:  ''It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  relations  [established] 

'*    ^f™*"*^'f      °^*^  ^  made  the  basis  of  a  method  for  calculating  (within 
melting  points.      certain  limits)  melting  and  boiling  points  which  have  not 
been  experimentally  determined." 

From  among  the  numbers  given  in  illustration  of  the  results 
so  obtained,  may  be  quoted : 


Calculated 

in  1877. 

Found. 

Authority  and  datf. 

CujBr,  M.P. 

774-790 

Ill 

Camelley  and  Williams  1880 

AsClj    M.P. 

244-245 

Below  244 

Henry  1879 

GaClg    B.P. 

496-499 

487-492 

Boisbaudran  1881. 

"  There  has  recently  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  atomic  weight  of  Be. 
Prom  his  determination  of  its  specific  heat,  Emerson  Reynolds  concludes 
that  its  atomic  weight  is  9*2,  and  that  it  is  a  dyad ;  whilst  Nilson  and 
Pettersson,  also  Humpidge,  from  their  determination  of  its  specific  heat,  give 
to  it  the  atomic  weight  13*8,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  triad."..."  If  it  be 
a  dyad,  the  melting  i)oints  of  its  halogen  compounds  must  be  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  boron,  whereas  if  it  be  trivalent,  these  melting  points 
must  be  comparatively  low.... The  normal  chlorides  of  all  triad  elements  melt 
below  510  (BiClj,  m.p.b503,  being  the  highest  known).... Now  according  to 
calculation,  if  it  has  the  atomic  weight  9*2,  the  melting  point 
point  of  beryl-  of  beryllium  chloride... ought  to  be  820-870,... and  although 
Hum  chloride  this  number  is  somewhat  uncertain,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to 
that  calculated  determine  whether  beryllium  is  really  a  dyad  or  a  triad.... 
for  BeCl,.  To  throw  light  on  this  point,  I  determined  as  carefully  as 
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possible  the  meltiDg  point  of  the  chloride... of  bei7lliiim,  and  found  that  the 
chloride  fuses  between  the  melting  points  of  Ag^PgO,  (8d0)  and  NaPO,  (890^ 
thus  agreeing  with  the  number  820-870  calculated  for  BeCl,  (Bo-«9*2).'' 

These  results  therefore  confirm  the  view  that  beryllium  is 
a  dyad,  with  atomic  weight  9'2. 

Mendeleeff  has  applied  a  periodic  relation,  by  him  disoovered, 
between  the  molecular  weight  of  chlorides  and  the  density  of  their 
dilute  solutions,  to  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
metal  contained  in  the  chlorides. 

''...The  density  of  such  solutions  of  chlorides  of  metals  MC1«  as  contain... 
a  large  and  constant  amount  of  water,  regularly  increases  as  the  molecular 

weight  of  the  dissolved  salt  increases.... If  the  molecule  of 
3.  Density  of  beryllium  chloride  be  BeCl,,  its  weight  must  be  80,  and  in 
SonT*©?  beryil  such  a  case  it  must  be  heavier  than  the  molecule  of  KCl  ( = 74o) 
Hum  chloride  and  lighter  than  that  of  MgCl2(«95).  On  the  contrary,  if 
SSt  «iculated  beryllium  chloride  is  a  trichloride  BeClj  (  =  120),  its  molecule 
for  BeCl^.  must  be  heavier  than  that  of  CaCl,  (ibIII),  and  lighter  than 

that  of  MnClj  ( =  126).  Experiment  has  shown  the  correctness 
of  the  former  formula. 

Density  of  BeCl,+200  HjO«  1-0138 
„  „  KCl  +  20OHjO  =  10121 
„       „  MgCl, + 200  HgO  =  1  -0203.' 

(Faraday  Lecture,  J.  Chem,  Soc,  1889.) 

In  the  above,  as  well  as  in  similar  examples  given  before 
(p.  477),  the  problem  for  solution  was  the  determination  of  the 
valency  to  be  assigned  to  an  element  whose  equivalent  was  known 
with  fair  accuracy.  Comparatively  rough  values  for  the  physical 
property  measured  sufficed,  giving,  as  in  the  heat-capacity  method, 
a  value  for  the  atomic  weight  which,  even  if  removed  by 
several  per  cent,  from  the  true  value,  shows  whether  the  most 
accurate  value  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  data  available  is 
1,  or  2,  or  3,  etc.  times  the  equivalent  weight. 

The  following  are,  on  the  other  hand,  examples  of  how  the 

periodic  law  has  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  accurate 

atomic  weight  values.     In  such  cases,  the  chemical 

Son^of^^ccS"      properties  and  analogies  of  the  element  considered 

rate "    atomic     are  SO  definite  that  its  place  in  the  periodic  system, 

iveiffht  values.  ,  *,  • 

(i)  Atomic  the   special  group  and  series  to  which  it  belongs, 

man^um*!^ «''""      is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.     Then  if  it  so  happens 

that  the  amount  of  material  available  is  very  small 

and  that  the  difficulties  of  separating  and  purifying  the  compounds 
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used  for  analysis  are  very  great,  the  value  obtained  for  the 
equivalent  will  be  uncertain,  and  recourse  may  be  had  to  a 
purely  physical  method.  This  is  what  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  did 
in  his  determinations  of  the  atomic  weights  of  gallium  and  of 
germanium  ^ 

The  law  which  he  applied  to  the  calculation  of  these  values 
was: 

Law  applied  "  1^  ^^'^  different  natural  families  the   variation  in  the 

by  Lecoq  de  increoie  in  atomic  weight  is  proportional  to  the  variation  in 

to^Ae  caicu!  ^^  increase  of  the  wave-lengths  of  homologous  rays  or  groups 

ution  of  of  rays." 
atomic  weights 

from  relation  of  The   first  evaluation   of  the  atomic  weieht  of 

wave-lengths  •  'i  • 

of  homologous  gallium  was  thus  obtained  from  a  comparison  of 
'*^"'  the  spectra  of  Al,  Ga,  and  In  on  the  one  hand,  and 

K,  Cs,  Rb  on  the  other,  with  the  result  that : 

Qa^  69-86. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  was  able  to  compare  this  number  with 
those  subsequently  found  by  himself  by  the  application  of  chemical 
methods,  viz.  (i)  the  calcination  of  the  ammonia  alum',  (ii)  the 
calcination  of  the  nitrate  obtained  from  a  known  weight  of  the 
metal*,  processes  of  which  he  says: 

"The  loss  of  small  quantities  of  matter  which  occurs  in  these  two 
operations  affects  the  value  of  the  equivalent  weight  in  opposite  directions, 
and  has  therefore  little  influence  on  the  mean  value  ^." 

The  results  were :     From  (i),  Ga  =  70032 
From  (ii),  Ga  =  69698 
Mean         Ga  =  69*866. 
The  spectrum  of  germanium  was  investigated  by  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran  from  the  same  point  of  view  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  the  element,  and  at  a  time  when  a  preliminary  determination  of 
its  atomic  weight  by  Winkler  had  given  7 27 5,  a  number  appre- 
ciably higher  than  72,  the  value  predicted  by  Mendeleeflf. 

1  Chem.  Newi,  London,  54,  1886  (p.  4). 

«  AnU,  p.  426. 

3  -4481  grams  of  gallium  converted  into  nitrate  and  ignited  gave  '6024  grams  of 
Ga^O,. 

^  Calculated  bj  Lecoq  de  Boisbandran  with  the  then  accepted  atomic  weif^ht 
values  as  antecedent  data  (H  =  100,  O^  16*00,  etc.).  Clarke's  recalculation  in  1896 
gave 

(i)  From  the  calcination  of  the  alum :    if  H  =  1,  Ga= 69*595;  if  0  =  16,  Ga^70126 
(ii)  From  the  calcination  of  the  nitrate :  if  H  =  1,  Ga = 69*171 ;  if  0  =  16,  Ga  =  69*698 

Mean:ifH  =  l,  Gas 69-883;  if  0  =  16,  Ga=r  69*918 
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V 

Taking  it  as  proved  that,  from  its  chemical  analogies,  germanium 
should  stand  in  the  periodic  scheme  between  silicon  and  tin,  the 
two  groups  of  atom  analogues  to  be  considered  are : 

Group  III.  Group  IV. 

Series  3      Aluminium  Silicon 

„      5      Gallium  Germanium 

„      7      Indium  Tin. 

Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  selected  for  comparison  in  the  spark 
spectra  of  these  6  elements  the  prominent  group  of  rajrs  which 
consists  of  a  blue  and  a  violet  line,  and  used  in  his  calculations  the 
mean  of  the  wave-lengths  of  these  two  rays. 

l8t  ray  2iid  ray  Mean 

Si  X  =  412-89  X  =  3890  4010 

Ge         X  =  46804  X  =  422-6  445-3 

Sn         X  =  56300  \  =  452-4  507-7. 

The  whole  of  the  data  involved  are  thus  tabulated  by  him  : 

Atomic  Weights  Mean  of  Wave-lengths  {of  2  rays) 

Differencee      Variation  Differences    Variation 


Si  =28 

Si  =401-0 

Ge  =  ? 

90-0 
between 

Ge  =  445-3 

44-3 

40-86 
100 

Si  and  Sn 

62-4 

Sn  =  1180 

Sn  =  607-7 

Al  =27 

Al  =395-2 

Ga=   69-9 

42-4 
43-6 

2-8302 
100 

Ga  =  4101 

14-9 
20-5 

37-584 
100 

In  =  113-5 

In  =  430-6 

The  details  of  the  method  followed  in  calculating  the  atomic 
weight  of  germanium  from  these  data  will  show  the  meaning  oi 
the  law  assumed  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  and  which  has  been 
quoted  above. 

The  wave-lengths  of  homologous  rays  for  Al,  Ga,  and  In  are 

395-2,     4101,     430-4; 
the  successive  differences  are 

14-9  and  20-3; 
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the  second  diflference  exceeds  the  first  by 

6-4; 
this  increase,  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  first  difference,  is 

^*   or  0-3768 (1). 

which  number  is  what  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  calls  the  variation  in 
the  increase. 

Similarly  the  atomic  weights  for  Al,  Ga,  and  In  are 

27-5,  69-9  and  113-5 ; 
the  differences  are 

42-4  and  43'6; 
and  the  variation  in  the  increase  is 

•028302 (2). 

The  law  asserts  that  the  ratio  of  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  the  same 
as  the  corresponding  ratio  in  another  family. 

But  for  Si,  Ge,  Sn  we  have  as  homologous  wave-lengths 

401,  445-3,  and  507*7, 

hence  the  variation  will  be 

•4086 (3). 

Now  if  we  put  X  for  the  unknown  atomic  weight  of  germanium, 
the  atomic  weights  are 

28,  X,  118; 
the  differences  are 

jr-28  and  118 -Z, 
and  the  variation  is 

(118-.Y)-(Z-28) 

Z-28  ^*^- 

Hence  by  the  law  we  have  the  following  proportion  to  find  X, 

•3758  :  028302  «  4086  :  -  J_  ^^ 

which  makes  X,  the  aton^ic  weight  of  germanium,  =  72*32. 
But  as  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  himself  pointed  out : 

''The  atomic  weights  deduced  by  calculation  from  the  wave-lengths 
depend  of  course... on  values  of  wave-lengths  and  of  atomic  weights,  which 
may  be  affected  by  slight  errors,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  corrections 
applied  to  the  numbers  which  have  served  as  basis  in  the  calculations  would 
involve  corrections  in  the  values  deduced  from  them." 

A  comparison  of  the  atomic  weight  values  used  by  Lecoq  de 
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Boisbaudran  with  those  given  by  Clarke  ten  years  later  reveals 

differences  too  considerable  to  be  classed  as  "  slight  errors." 

L.  de  B.  Clarke 

1886  1896 

0=16 

Al   =    27-5 2711 

Ga  =    69-9 69-9 

In    =  113-5 113-85 

Si    «    28    28-40 

Sn  =  118    119-05 

The  substitution  of  the  modem  values  in  the  above  calculation 
gives 

Ge  =  73'06, 

showing  that  even  if  the  law  on  which  the  method  is  based  should 
be  exact,  its  application  would  not  yield  reliable  results  unless  the 
antecedent  data  were  known  to  a  greater  degree  of  accunu^y  than 
is  the  case  in  the  above  instance.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  at  the 
end  of  his  paper  had  said : 

*'It  will  now  be  interestipg  to  see  whether  Winkler  will  confirm  his  atomic 
weight  number  72*75,  or  whether  when  using  very  pure  material  he  will 
.obtain  a  value  of  about  72'3." 

The  number  that  Winkler  did  get,  and  which  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  determination  serves  as  the  most  probable  value,  is 

Ge  =  72-44, 
the  following  being  the  experimental  investigations  involved : 

(a)  In  two^  experiments,  a  total  of  *5127  grams  of  germanium  (^oride 
was,  by  indirect  titration  with  standard  silver  solution,  found  to  contain 

'339326  grams  of  chlorine. 
The    •tomic  .-.     (Z+35-46)  :  36-45  =5127  :  339326, 

manium'deterl     Mid  X,  the  equivalent  weight  of  germanium,  =  18*11. 

mined  by  Atomic  weight  germanium  »n  x  18*11. 

vapour  density 

and   specific  (6)    Vapour  density  (airBi)   of  the  chloride  between 

heat  method.         goi'S"  and  739"=7-44, 

.-.  molecular  weight« 7*44 x  28*87 « 214*7. 
Since  '5127  grams  of  the  chloride  contain  *339326  of  chlorine, 
.-.     214-7  „  „  „  „  142-1  of  chlorine 

and    72'6  of  germanium, 
=  4*01  X  35*45  of  chlorine  and  4*01  x  18*11  of  germanium, 
.-.     n=4, 
and  atomic  weight  germanium=4x  18*11 

»  72*44. 

'  Winkler  made  fear  determinations,  bat  the  nnmberB  for  the  first  two  giveQ  in 
his  papers,  and  reprodaoed  in  references  thereto,  are  obvioasly  disfigured  by  some 
misprint. 
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(jb')  The  Talue  '0757  found  by  Nilson  and  Pettereson  for  the  heat 
capacity  of  germanium  is  in  good  agreement  with  this  number,  giving  for  the 
atomic  heat  '0757  x  7 2*44 « 5*47,  the  chemical  analogies  between  germanium 
and  silicon  (p.  480)  making  a  low  value  probable. 

Another  example,  similar  to  the  above,  of  the  deductive  appli- 
cation  of   the   periodic   law   is  found  in   Runge  and   Precht's^ 

calculation  of  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  fix>m  the 
Jljj^j  ht**"of  ^**  supplied  by  the  atomic  weights  of  similar 
radium.  elements,  and  the  wave-lengths  of  analogous  lines 

in  the  emission  spectra.  The  analogy  of  the  line- 
pairs  chosen  for  comparison  was  proved  by  the  hct  that  the 
resolution  in  a  magnetic  field  is  the  same  (post,  p.  607). 

^  ...the  strongest  lines  of  the  spark  spectrum  of  radium  are  exactly 
analogous  to  the  strongest  lines  of  barium,  and  the  corresponding  lines  of  the 
related  elements  Mg,  Ca,  Sr.... These  lines  may  be  grouped 
Rftdjum  into  three  pairs,  called.. .on  account  of  certain  analogies  with 

•pectTOAcopic  ^^^  spectra  of  the  alkalies,  the  line-pair  of  the  primary  series, 
evidence  with  the  line-pair  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  second  secondary 
B /.'  '*       series'.     Measured  on  the  scale  of  frequency',  the  two  lines 

of  each  of  the  three  pairs  are  the  same  distance  apart  for  any 
one  element....  This  distance  varies,  on  the  other  hand,  from  one  element  to 
another,  increasing  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner  with  the  atomic  weight.... 
This  also  holds  for  radium  {infra),  so  that  radium  is  to  be  classed  along  with 
Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  and  Ba  in  a  group  of  chemically  allied  elements, — a  conclusion 
which  is  supported  by  the  chemical  behaviour  of  radium,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
known." 


Primary  series  4682-35 

I  3814-59 

let  secondary  series       4436-45 

II  (i)  3649-77 

2nd  secondary  senee      5813^ 
II  (ii)  4633-33 

From  one  element  to  another,  the  distance  apart  of  the  lines  increases 
with  the  atomic  weight : 

1  Phil,  Mag,,  London,  (6),  6,  1903  (p.  476). 

s  The  lines  referred  to  are  those  marked  by  I,  II  (i),  II  (ii)  in  the  table. 

'  Frequency = number  of  vibrations  in  equal  times,  inversely  proportional  to 

10* 
the   wave-length  X,  expressed  in  the  above  comparison  by  -r- . 


10« 
X 

Difference 

21356-8 

4858-3 

262151 

22540-5 

4858-5 

27399-0 

17200-2 

4858-6 

22058-8 
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Atomic  Weight 

Distance 

Mg 

24-36 

91-7 

Ca 

401 

223 

Sr 

87-6 

801 

Ba 

137-4 

1691 

Ra 

? 

4868-6 

'*  It  is  suggested  to  i^gard  the  atomic  weight  as  a  fuuction  of  the  distance 
between  the  lines,  and  to  extrapolate  this  function  for  radium.... 

"  In  other  groups  in  which  line-pairs  have  been  obsetred, 
the  relation  between  the  width  of  the  line-pairs  and  the 
atomic  weight  is  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  simple 
formula : 

The  logarithms  of  the  atomic  weights  and  those  of  the 
distances,  when  plotted  as  coordinates,  lie  on  a  straight  line 
for  a  chemically  related  group  of  elements. 
**  The  following  figure  illustrates  this  law : 


Law  applied 
by  Precht  to 
the  calculation 
of  atomic 
weights  from 
distances  be- 
tween line- 
pairs. 


1-0      1^6      2^0      2^6     8-0      8-6     i'O 

Logarithm  of  the  line-distance 
(*01  scale-division  =  2-8  per  cent,  of  the  value). 


2-^4. 


20- 


a 
•c 

08 
O 
1-^ 


l-frk 


-H  Ba  according 
to  Mme  Curie 


l-0'-5% 8^5 8*0 TJ tft 

Logarithm  of  line-distance 

(*01  scale-division  =  2*3  per  cent.). 


"  ...Extrapolation  gives  for  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  the  value  258».... 
The  figure  shows  clearly  that  the  value  225  determined  by  Madame  Curie  ^ 


1  Her  method  of  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  has  been  thus 
described  by  Madame  Garie :  "I  re-purified  the  chloride,  and  obtained  a... 
substance,  in  the  spectrum  of  which  the  two  strongest  barium  lines  were  very  faint. 
Given  the  sensitiveness  of  the  speotrum  reaction  of  barium,  [it  has  been]  eetimaled 
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is  considerably  removed  from  the  straight  line.... It  must  be  remarked 
that  in  view  of  the  close  relationship  of  barium  and  radium, 
betweSr^^ito-  *^^  ^^®  small  quantities  with  which  the  chemist  is  forced 
mic  weight  of  to  work,  the  complete  separation  of  these  two  bodies  is  very 
wUtS  ***  S!d  difficult,  and  that  if  their  separation  had  been  incomplete, 
that   obtained      Madame  Curie  would  have  found  too  small  a  value  for  the 

mcthJ?*™**"**     atomic  weight. 

The  number  225  is  in  better  correspondence  with  the 
periodic  system,  in  so  far  as  it  fits  the  gap  between  bismuth  and  thorium  in 
the  proper  column.  According  to  the  value  258,  radium  would  have  to  be 
moved  two  rows  further  down  in  the  column  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  and  a  number 
of  new  unoccupied  places  would  be  created  in  the  periodic  system.... On  the 
other  hand,  Rutherford's  remark  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  higher 
value  of  the  atomic  weight.  The  higher  atomic  weight  is  indicative  of  a  more 
complicated  atomic  structure,  and  therefore  of  an  easier  splitting  up  into 
electrons^.  The  element  which  gives  off  electrons  most  freely  should 
therefore  also  have  the  highest  atomic  weight.'' 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  validity  of  the  periodic  law 
classification  was  brilliantly  established  by  the  discovery  of  ele- 
ments whose  properties  closely  agreed  with  those 
Gaps  in  the  predicted  for  them.  But  many  gaps  still  remain  to 
ubie.  ^  New  be  filled,  and  the  elements  recently  discovered  have 
S^ "nert  glilel  °^*  always  been  available  for  this  purpose.  Though 
argon,  etc.  it  has  been  possible  to  house  these  fairly  satis&ctorily 

within  the  edifice  of  the  system,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  the  periodic  law  had  afforded  no  indication  of  the  existence 
of  the  inert  gases  of  the  atmosphere',  or  of  the  radio-active 
elements, — two  classes  of  substances  so  intensely  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  fiindamentcJ  differences  between  them  and  all  other 
types  of  matter. 

Helium  (H  =  4),  neon  (Ne  =  20),  argon  (A  =  399),  and  krypton 

that  the  purified  chloride  contained  only  the  merest  traces  of  barium,  incupable  of 
inflnencing  the  atomic  weight  to  an  appreciable  extent.  I  made  three  determi- 
nations with  this  perfectly  pare  radium  chloride.    The  results  were  as  followB: — 


Anhydrous 
radium  chloride 
I          009192 

Silver 
chloride 
0-08890 

M 

225-8 

n         006986 

0-08627 

225-8 

III        0  08839 

008589 

224-0 

The  mean  of  these  numbers  is  225.  Tbey  were  calculated  ..by  considering 
radium  as  a  bivalent  element,  the  chloride  havinK  the  formula  EaCij,  and  taking 
for  silver  and  chlorine  the  values  Ag=  107*8,  01=35*4.*' 

1  The  ultimate  constituents  of  the  chemical  atoms,  which  are  alike  for  all 
aabaianoes,  and  the  combination  of  which,  in  various  large  numbers, — between 
1000  for  hydrogen  and  ^  million  for  radium— form  the  different  kinds  of  atoms. 

*  Dr  Johnstone  Stoney's  diagram,  p.  502,  excepted. 
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(Kr  =  81*8),  which  are  all  monatomic^  gases  characterised  by 
absolute  chemical  inactivity,  have  been  placed  by  Sir  W.  Ramsay 
in  a  separate  group,  designated  by  the  ordinal  0.  Whilst  the 
addition  of  this  group  has  tended  to  add  greatly  to  the  symmetry 
of  the  periodic  system,  providing  in  these  electrically  neutral 
elements,  whose  valency  is  apparently  zero,  a  suitable  transition 
from  the  strongly  electro-negative  monovalent  halogens  to  the 
strongly  electro-positive  monovalent  alkalis,  the  atomic  weight 
value   of  argon  raises  the  same  difficulty  as  that  of  tellurium. 

^  Atomicity  (yost,  ohap.  ztii)  =  number  of  atoms  contained  in  one  elementaiy 

molecules— ^^ — A — r-%r- -    The  molecalar  weight  is  found  from  the  gaaeoiu 
atomic  weight  ^ 

density,  and  according  to  the  relations  developed  on  page  349,  it  is  22*3  x  normal 
density.  The  atomic  weight  of  these  gaseous  elements,  which  are  liqnefied  at 
very  low  temperatures  only,  which  form  no  compounds  and  therefore  have  no 
combining  weight,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  vapour  density  of  compounds, 
nor  from  the  heat  capacity  of  the  solid  elements,  nor  from  isomorphoua  substi- 
tution. The  course  followed  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  one :  instead  of  finding  the 
atomicity  from  the  molecular  and  the  atomic  weight,  the  atomic  weight  is  deduced 

from  the  molecular  weight  and  the  atomicity,  which  latter  value  is  detennined 

(J 
directly  by  a  physical  method,  namely  the  measurement  of  -^ ,  the  ratio  between 

the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  and  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume. 
In  heating  a  gas,  energy  is  required  : 

(i)  To  increase  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules,  producing  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Gall  this  quantity  a.  If  the  explanation  of  the  gaseous  laws  given  by  the 
kinetic  theory  be  correct,  then  this  quantity  a  is  the  same  for  equal  volumes  of 
different  gases. 

(ii)  To  do  external  work  in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when 
the  substance  heated  is  allowed  to  expand.  The  ooeflSoient  of  expansion  of  all 
gases  being  the  same,  this  quantity  is  a  constant  for  equal  volumes,  or  for  eqoi- 
molecular  weights.     Let  it  be  calleid  6. 

(iii)  To  produce  changes  within  the  molecule,  in  the  relations  of  the  oon> 
stituent  atoms.    Call  this  quantity  c. 

__                                                    Cp     a  +  h  +  e 
Hence:  tt  = 1 

and  the  value  of  this  ratio  will  be  the  greater,  the  less  the  value  of  c,  and  will 
reach  a  maximum  when  c=0. 

From  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  it  has  been  calculated  that  when  c=0,  that  is, 

C         R 

in  the  case  of  a  monatomic  gas,  -^  =  ^=1-66,  and  hence  that  for  any  gases  whose 

molecules  are  complex,  -p^  <  1*66,  and  that  it  is  the  smaller  the  greater  the 

complexity.  These  theoretical  results  are  borne  out  by  the  experimental  data  for 
gases  whose  molecular  complexity  has  been  otherwise  determined. 

Formula: Hg  Hj  N,  Oj  CO  CO, 

^^: 1-66  1-41  1-41  140  1-41  1-26. 

For  the  gases  helium,  argon,  etc.  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  has  been  found 
=  1-66,  and  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  they  are  monatomic,  that  the  atomic 
weight  is  equal  to  the  molecular  weight. 


Atomic  weight 
of  argon  forms 
exception  to 
periodic  law. 
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According  to  the  principle  of  arrangement  in  the  order  of  in- 
creasing atomic  weights,  argon  (A  =  39*9)  comes  between  potassium 
(K  =  39*15)  and  calcium  (Ca  =  40*1),  whilst  according 
to  properties  its  place  is  before  and  not  after  potas- 
sium. So  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  account 
for  this  discrepancy  by  admixture  of  another  inert 
gas  of  greater  density;  fractionation,  by  diffusion  of 
the  gaseous  and  distillation  of  the  liquefied  argon,  has  not  resulted 
in  any  separation,  and  the  evidence  of  the  simple  elementary 
character  of  the  inert  gas  whose  atomic  weight  is  39*9  is  of  the 
strongest.  For  the  present  therefore  argon  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  undoubted  exception  to  the  principle  of  the  periodic  system ; 
but  considering  the  many  and  important  facts  on  which  the 
generalisation  named  "  periodic  law  "  is  based,  and  the  many  ways 
by  which  its  validity  has  been  confirmed  deductively,  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  expect  fi:om  future  research  a  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  impossible  though  it  is  to  foretell  even  the  form  in 
which  this  will  come. 

If  we  assume  that  the  atomic  weight,  as  in  the  case  of  0,  N,  etc.,  is 
identical  with  the  density,  there  is  no  place  for  these  elements  in  the  periodic 
system,.. -but  if  we  assume  that  these  gases  are  monatomic,  they  form  a  group 
by  themselves.    Their  atomic  weights  would  then  be : 


Hydrogen 

Helium 

Lithium 

Berylliimi 

1 

4 

7 

9 

Fluorine 

Neon 

Sodium 

Magnesium 

18 

20 

23 

24 

Chlorine 

Argon 

Potassium 

Calcium 

35-5 

40 

39 

40 

Bromine 

Krypton 

Rubidium 

Strontium 

80 

82 

85 

87 

Iodine 

Xenon 

Caesium 

Barium 

127 

128 

133 

137 

Since  these  elements  are  devoid  of  all  chemical  properties,  the 
data  which  show  the  periodic  relation  between  atomic  weight  and 
properties  refer  to  physical  constants  only. 

^  These  elements  exhibit  gradations  in  properties  such  as  refractive  index, 
atomic  volume,  melting  point  and  boiling  point,  which  find  a  fitting  place  on 
difikgrams  showing  such  periodic  relations.... Thus  the  refractive  equivalents 
axe  found  at  the  lower  apices  of  the  descending  curves  ;  the  atomic  volumes 
on  the  ascending  branches  in  appropriate  positions ;  and  the  melting  and 
Ix^ili^S  points,  like  the  refractivities,  occupy  positions  at  the  lower  apices. 

32—2 
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Although,  however,  such  r^^larity  is  to  be  noticed,  similar  to  that  which 
is  found  with  other  elements,  we  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  simple 

nature  of  the  molecules  of  the  inactive  gases  might  have 
Investigation  thrown  light  on  the  puzzling  incongruities  of  the  periodic 
Tnf  ~gMM*ho  table.... That  hope  has  been  disappointed.  We  have  not  been 
shown  impos-  able  to  predict  accuratdy  any  one  of  the  properties  of  one  of 
sibiiity  of  these  gases  from  a  knowledge  of  those  of  the  others ;   an 

diction."  approximate  guess  is  all  that  can  be  made.    The  conundrum 

of  the  periodic  table  has  yet  to  be  solved."  (Ramsay  and 
Travers,  Argon  aivd  its  Companions,  1900,) 

The   special  feature  of  the  conundrum  thus  referred  to  by 

Prof.  Ramsay  is  how  to  find  the  formula  for  the  function  which 

would  correlate  the  numerics  of  the  atomic  weight 

repreLelTt  **the     ^^^^    ^^^    properties    susceptible    of   quantitative 

periodic    uw     measurement.     Another  aspect  of  it  is  that  of  the 

function.  .    *        . 

expression  of  the  atomic  weights  themselves  by 
means  of  a  general  algebraic  formula.  This  problem  is  an  attractive 
one,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  it,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  success 
may  be  expected  are  of  negative  nature.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  has  been  put  clearly  and  forcibly  by  Mendeleeff  himself 
in  the  Faraday  lecture  of  1889 : 

**  The  periods  do  not  contain  the  infinite  number  of  points  constituting 
the  curve,  but  a  finite  number  only  of  such  points.  An  example  will  better 
illustrate  this  view.     The  atomic  weights  : 

Ag=108 
Cd  =  112 
In  =  113 
Sn=118 
Sb=120  . 
Te=126 
1=127 

steadily  increase,  and  their  increase  is  accompanied  by  modification  of  many 
properties  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  periodic  law.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  densities  of  the  above  elements  decrease  steadily,  bang 
respectively  10*5,  8*6,  74,  72,  6*7,  6*4,  49,  while  their  oxides  contain  an 
increasing  quantity  of  oxygen : 

AgjO,  CdA,   InjOs.  SnjO,,  Sb^,   TejO.,  I  A- 

But  to  connect  by  a  curve  the  summits  of  the  ordinates  expressing  any 
of  these  properties  would  involve  the  rejection  of  Dalton's  law  of  multiple 
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proportiuus.  Not  only  are  there  no  intermediate  elements  between  silver, 
which  gives  AgCl,  and  cadmium,  which  gives  CdClj,  but 
M endeiecff  on  according  to  the  very  essence  of  the  periodic  law,  there  can 
character  of  be  none ;  in  fact,  a  uniform  curve  would  be  inapplicable  in 
the  periodic  9Mc)i  a  case,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  expect  elements  possessed 
of  special  properties  at  any  point  of  the  curve.  The  periods 
of  the  elements  have  thus  a  character  very  different  from  those  which  are  so 
simply  represented  bj'  geometers.  They  correspond  to  points,  to  numbers, 
to  sudden  changes  of  the  masses,  and  not  to  a  continuous  evolution.  In 
these  sudden  changes  destitute  of  intermediate  steps  or  positions,  in  the 
absence  of  elements  intermediate  between,  say,  silver  and  cadmium,  or 
aluminium  and  silicon,  we  must  recognise  a  problem  to  which  no  direct 
application  of  the  analysis  of  the  infinitely  small  can  be  made.  Therefore 
neither  the  trigonometrical  functions  proposed  by  Rid  berg  and  Flavitsky, 
nor  the  pendulum  oscillations  suggested  by  Crookes,  nor  the  cubical  curve  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Haughton,  which  have  been  proposed  for  expressing  the  periodic 
law,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  represent  the  periods  of  the  chemical 
elements.  If  geometrical  analysis  is  to  be  applied  to  this  subject,  it  will 
require  to  be  modified  in  a  special  manner."    (</.  Ckem.  Soc,  1889.) 

The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  formulae*  that 
have  been  proposed  to  represent  the  periodic  law  function : 

Dr  Mills,  who  looks  upon  the  elements  as  the  result  of  the 
polymerisation  of  the  primaiy  matter  as  it  cooled,  gives 

y  =  15p-15(-9375)*, 

where         y  =  atomic  weight, 

p  =  group  number  of  element  considered, 

a?  =  an  integer  difiFerent  for  the  diflferent  elements. 

Camelley  gives 

A  =c(m-h\/v), 

where        A  =  atomic  weight, 

7n  =  member  of  an  arithmetical  progression  depending 

on  series  to  which  element  belongs, 
V  «  number  of  group  of  which  element  is  a  member, 
c  =  a  constant. 

Excluding  the  elements  of  the  first  three  series,  the  formula 
becomes 

^  For  a  complete  aocount  of  snch  formulae  see :  F.  P.  Venable,  loc,  ciL  chaps. 
T  and  VI ;  G.  Badorf,  loe.  cit,,  chap,  iix,  pp.  60 — 73,  and  ohap.  vi. 
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where  a  =  number  of  series  to  which  element  belongs, 

c  =  a  constant  approximately  equal  to  6'64,  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  atomic  heat  constant. 

Dr  Johnstone  Stoney  represents  the  atomic  weights,  not  by  lines, 
but  by  the  volumes  of  concentric  spheres  whose  radii  are  the  cube 
roots  of  the  atomic  weights.  He  divides  the  circles  into  16  equal 
arcs,  on  which  he  places  chemically  similar  elements.  The  con- 
nection of  all  the  points  so  obtained  gives  a  curve  (see  diagram), 
which  approximates  to  a  logarithmic  spiral.     In  the  formula 

y  =  ilog(ma), 
log  k  =  0-785,    log  a  =  1-986. 


£hctro  'negative 
quadrant 
14 
lltoVt 


Sleetro  positive 
fuadranA 


10 
Sieetrcpouti 
quadretfU 
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^  The  curve  of  the  diagram  is  [a]  Logarithmic  Spiral 

The  cardinal  feature  of  the  diagram  is  that  it  represents  atomic  weights 
by  volumes,  not  by  lines. 

The  volume  of  the  globe  in  the  centre  represents  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen. 

The  atomic  weights  of  the  other  elements  are  represented  by  the  volumes 
of  concentric  spheres  extending  out  to  the  points  intended  to  be  indicated  by 
the  symbols  of  the  elements. 

These  points  lie  along  the  radii,  and  so  near  to  their  intersections  with 
the  logarithmic  spiral  that  [their]  deviations  are  too  small  to  be  conveniently 
represented  on  the  diagram. 

The  quadrants  are  alternately  electro-positive  and  electro-negative. 

The  transition  between  these  states  is  gradual  elsewhere,  but  becomes 
abrupt  between  sesqui-radius  15  and  sesqui-radius  1. 

Between  these  lies  the  vacant  sesqui-radius  16.  (By  a  sesqui-radius  is 
meant  a  radius  along  with  the  inner  part  of  the  opposite  radius.) 

It  [has  been]  proved  that  the  unoccupied  sesqui-radius  is  not  arbitrarily 
introduced  into  the  diagram,  but  has  a  real  existence  in  natiu*e. 

The  natural  chemical  groupings  of  the  elements  come  out  with  con- 
spicuous distinctness,  e.ff,  F,  CI,  Br,  I,  on  sesqui-radius  15."  (Q.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  1888.) 

"[A]  fact  that  came  to  light  [in  1888]  was  that  in  order  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  represent  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  by  [the  above 
depicted  logarithmic  spiral],  it  is  essential  that  we  add  to  the  Mendeleeff 
series,  as  it  was  known  in  1888,  the  places  indicated  on  sesqui-radius  16  of  the 
accompanying  diagram.  The  necessity  for  this  addition  made  it  certain 
that  these  places  have  a  real  existence  in  natiu^,  although  at  the  time  no 
elements  were  known  that  occupied  them.  The  anticipation  that  this  was  so 
has  been  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  justified  by  the  discovery  in  recent 
years  of  argon  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Sir  William  Ramf*ay,  followed  by  the 
discovery  of  four  other  elementary  gases, — helium,  neon,  ki'ypton,  and  xenon — 
by  Sir  William  Ramsay.  These  new  elements  occupy  the  five  places  which 
had  several  years  earlier  been  proved  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  Mendeleeff 
series.  Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  very  unusual  chemical 
behaviour  of  these  new  elements  is  a  consequence  of  their  occupying  a 
position  which  has  sandwiched  them  between  the  elements  on  sesqui-radius  15 
(fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine)  in  which  the  electro-negative  condition 
rises  to  its  highest  intensity,  and  the  elements  on  sesqui-radius  1  (lithium, 
sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium)  which  are  the  most  electro- 
positive known."    (G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  Phil.  Mag,  (6),  4,  1902,  p.  411.) 

Itfendeleeflf's  opinion,  expressed  in  1889,  of  the  inaxlequacy  of 
such-like  functions,  at  the  present  day  still  represents  the  con- 
sensus on  this  subject,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  quote 
for  each  of  them  the  criticism  which  has  led  to  its  rejection. 

The  periodic  classification  has  been  singularly  exempt  from 
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criticism,  unfair  or  even  severe.     A  striking  contrast  to   this 

acceptance — and  it  is  only  as  such  that  it  attracts 

cUm^  peril     uotice — has  been  supplied  by  Dr  Wyruboff^     This 

wAilboff.  critic  would  concede  some  merit  to  Mendeleeffs  work 

if  it  had  remained 

"  a  very  interesting  and  highly  ingenious  table  of  the  analogies  and  the 
dissimilarities  of  the  simple  bodies — a  mere  catalogue  raisonn^  of  the 
elements/ 

Mendeleeflf  however  converted  his  classification  into  the 
"  periodic  system,"  nay,  into  the  "  periodic  law."  But  a  law  must 
be  demonstrably  free  from  exceptions,  as  put  by  Mendeleeflf 
himself 

**The  laws  of  Nature  admit  no  exception  ;  therefore  the  periodic  law 
must  be  considered  as  a  law  of  Nature  definitely  established,  which  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole." 

exceptions    to  Dt  WyruboflF  proceeds  to  show  that  when  tried 

period?c«y8tem  ^Y  ^^^  *^s^»  ^^^  periodic  law  is  found  wanting. 
few  should  not  ^^  main  attack  is  directed  against :  1.  The  manner 
be  termed  in  which  periodicity  of  valency  is  found,     2.     The 

arbitrary  selection  of  atomic  weight  values. 


Maw.' 


1.  He  points  out  the  arbitrariness  and  the  want  of  a  definite 
guiding  principle  in  the  selection,  from  amongst  the  various  oxides 
that  an  element  forms,  of  the  one  which  is  taken  as  typical,  and 
which  has  the  value  required  by  the  periodicity  in  the  series  firom 
R,0  for  group  I.  to  RjOy  for  group  VII.  (anfe,  p.  471).  This  oxide 
is  sometimes  the  lowest  (BaO  and  not  BaO,),  sometimes  the 
highest  (MuaOy  in  the  series  MnO,  MujO,,  Mn304,  MnO„  MnO,); 
it  may  be  the  most  stable  (BaO  more  stable  than  BaO,),  or  the 
least  so  (CuaO  less  stable  than  CuO) ; 

2.  He  makes  the  accusation  that  in  order  to  get  elements 
into  the  group  to  which  they  belong  by  their  properties,  Mendeleeff 
does  not  hesitate  to  alter  the  atomic  weights  at  will,  irrespective 
of  experimental  evidence.  The  case  of  La,  Ce,  and  Di  is  adduced, 
but  tellurium  of  course  ofiFers  the  best  point  for  attack'  {ante, 
p.  466). 

1  "  The  Periodic  Classifioation  of  the  Elements,"  Chem,  News,  London,  74,  1896 
(p.  30). 

^  Argou  (atomio  weight  39*9)  which  must  be  placed  so  as  to  precede  potasaium 
(atomic  weignt  89*15)  presents  a  difficulty  even  greater  than  does  tellurium. 
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**  Professor  Brauner,  who  has  made  a  speciality  of  the  art  of  causing 
reluctant  elements  to  enter  into  the  classification  of  Mendeleeff,...la7s  before 
us  two  alternatives :  we  must  either  reject  the  periodic  law,  or  reject  the 
figure  128,  which  all  authorities  have  found  for  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium. 
But  he  continues,  as  the  periodic  law  cannot  be  rejected,  since  it  is  the  truth 
itself,  the  value  128  must  be  inaccurate. 

He  has  therefore  submitted  telluriiun  to  all  the  tortures  which  a  substance 
can  undergo.  •  He  has  melted  it,  sublimed  it,  oxidised  it,  hydrogenised  it, 
dissolved  it,  and  precipitated  it,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  result  which 
everybody  had  reached  before  him,  that  the  atomic  weight  varies  between 
the  wide  limits  of  125  and  129. 

Hence  he  concludes  that  we  have  here  a  complex  body  composed  of  two 
elements  of  very  different  atomic  weights.  What  are  these  weights,  and  what 
are  the  distinctive  properties  of  tellurium  a  and  tellurium  0  he  does  not  tell 
us,  for  he  has  not  been  able  to  separate  them.  Still,  he  takes  the  number  12d 
as  representing  true  tellurium,  and  Prof.  Mendeleeff  introduces  this  number 
in  his  table,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  any  one'." 

Dr  WjmiboflF  concludes  his  attack  on  the  periodic  law  classi- 
fication by  saying  he  does  not  pretend  to  believe  that  he  will 
convince  anyone.  This  is  a  perfectly  correct  estimate  of  the 
situation;  chemists,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  not  displayed 
towards  any  other  of  the  theses  of  the  science,  would  give  their 
adhesion  to  what  has  been  said  by  Winkler,  the  discoverer  of 
germanium,  MendeleefiTs  ekasilicon. 

"  Investigation  of  the  properties  of  germanium  becomes  actually  a  touch- 
stone for  human  ingenuity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  striking 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  periodicity  of  the  elements  than 
Winkler'*  ap-  that  afforded  by  this  embodiment  of  the  hitherto  hypothetical 
^he^periodlc  °  *  ekasilicon ' ;  this  is  in  truth  more  than  a  mere  verification 
law.  of  a  daring  hypothesis,  it  represents  an  enormous  exten- 

sion of  the  chemist's  field  of  view,  a  mighty  stride  into 
the  realm  of  cognition." 

I  AnU,  p.  225. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

KEKULfi  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  VALENCY. 

In  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  determination  of  combining 
weights  and  atomic  weights  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
that  in  either  case,  whether  the  notation  takes  for  its  unit  the 
empirical  combining  weight  or  the  hypothetical  atomic  weight, 
the  final  criterion  for  the  suitability  of  the  value  chosen  for 
representation  by  the  sjonbol,  is  the  chemical  correctne^  and 
adequacy  of  the  formulae  for  the  compounds  into  the  composition 
of  which  the  element  enters.  And  it  was  said  that 
Symbol  chemically  correct  and  adequate  formulae  are  such 

weights  .  -  .         ,  .,  ,  , 

chosen  so  as  to  as  represent  m  the  simplest  possible  manner  the 
fomuille***for  chemical  nature  of  the  compounds,  thteir  reactions  of 
compounds.  formation  and  decomposition,  and  their  relations  to 
analogous  bodies.  Berzelius  waa  the  first  to  apply 
this  principle  extensively  and  consistently  to  the  large  number 
of  inorganic  compounds  investigated  by  him,  and  in  his  choice 
of  atomic  weights  the  chief  consideration  guiding  him  was  how  to 
obtain  formulae  for  the  compounds  which  would  fulfil  the  above 
requirements.  Mention  has  been  made  (p.  337)  of  his  indignant 
repudiation  of  Dumas'  attempt  to  treble  the  atomic  weight  of 
sulphur,  to  double  that  of  phosphorus  and  to  halve  that  of  mercuiy. 
whereby  the  formulae  H^S  for  hydrogen  sulphide,  HeP  for  phos- 
phine,  Hg40  and  HgaO  for  the  oxides  of  mercury  ceased  to  show 
the  existing  analogies  with  HjO,  NH,,  Cu,0  and  CuO,  the 
corresponding  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  copper  compounds  of  great 
chemical  similarity. 

Laurent's  proportional  numbers  (ante,  p.  196)  were  really  in 
a  great  number  of  cases  the  same  as  the  atomic  weights  now  used 
and  that  because  his  object  was  the  same^  namely  to  represent 
compounds  by  formulae  chemically  correct  and  adequate. 
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The  rapid  development  of  organic  chemistry,  owing  to  the 
much  greater  complexity  of  the  combinations  therein  dealt  with, 
brought  it  about  that  more  and  more  attention  was  devoted  to 
representing  by  the  manner  of  writing  the  formulae,  the  function 
of  particular  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  within  the  molecule,  in 
fact  to  represent  not  only  what  a  particular  substance  was  composed 
of,  but  also  what  its  chemical  metamorphoses  were.  Of  such 
representations,  termed  rational  formulae,  Gerhardt  says : 

"Chemical  formulae  do  not  represent,  and  cannot  represent  anything 
beyond  relations  and  analogies ;  the  best  are  those  that  make  evident  the 
greatest  number  of  such  relations  and  analogies... ;  it  is  their 
Rational  for-  object  to  indicate  in  the  simplest  and  most  exact  manner 
ftcnt**coint'*'**  possible  the  relations  between  various  substances  and  the 
position  and  chemical  changes  occurring  on  their  interaction.  To  repre- 
s^biemetamor^  ^°*  *  substance  by  a  rational  formula,  is  to  embody  by 
phoaea.  means  of  conventional  signs  a  number  of  reactions  in  which 

this  substance  participates."  {TraiUde  Ckimie,  4,  pp.  563  et  seq.) 

The  very  popular  example  of  acetic  acid,  because  the  simplest, 
remains  the  best.  The  molecular  formula  is  CaH40a  and  the 
following  are  amongst  the  most  important  reactions. 

(i)  The  acid  with  a  metal,  or  metallic  oxide,  or 
muiae  of  acetic  carbonatc  givcs  a  salt  formed  by  the  replacement  of 
*"***  one-fourth  the  hydrogen  by  metal, 

2CA0,+       Fe     =(C,HA)2Fe    -hH, 
2C,HA  +  2NaOH  =  2  (C,H,0,)  Na  +  2HaO 
2C,H  A  +   Na^CO,  =  2  (CaH,0,)  Na  +  H^O  +  CO.. 

(ii)  The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  acetic  acid 
results  in  the  replacement  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  i,e.  of  one  hydroxyl  group,  by  one  atom  of  chlorine, 

5C,H  A  +  PCI5  =  5C,H,0 .  CI  +  H,P04  +  H,0. 

(iii)  Heating  of  the  sodium  salt  gives  sodium  carbonate  and 
the  volatile  substance  acetone, 

2C,HsOaNa  =  COjNaa  +  C,H«0. 

(iv)  Heating  of  a  mixture  of  the  sodium  salt  and  of  sodium 
hydrate  gives  sodium  carbonate  and  the  hydrocarbon  methane, 

C,H,0,Na  +  NaOH  =  Na,CO,  +  CH4. 
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(v)  The  products  of  electrolysis  are  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen 
and  ethane, 

2CjaA  =  2C0,  +  H,  +  C,Hl«. 

(vi)  The  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  methyl- 
cyanide,  the  reaction  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  0,H  for  N. 

CH3CN  +  2H,0  =  C^HA  +  NH,. 

These  reactions  find  their  representation  in  the  rational 
formulae:  (i)  C,HA.H,  (ii)  C,H,O.OH,  (iii)  and  (iv)  CH,.CO,. 
(v)  CH, :  CO2 .  H,  (vi)  CH,C .  0,H  or  CH,C .  O .  OH. 

^'Is  a  rational  formula  permanently  binding,  or  in  other  words,  can 
a  substance  have  one  rational  formula  only  ?    A  combination  of  two  or  three 

simple  atoms  such  as  HCl  or  KjS  cannot  be  decomposed  in 
ca  h"v«*a ^*  more  ways  than  one,  but  if  the  number  of  atoms  in  the 
number  of  r«-  molecule  is  greater,  it  is  evident  that  the  double  decompositions 
tionai    formu-      which  the  molecule  can  undergo  can  be  various.     This  is 

specially  true  of  organic  substances."  (Gerhardt,  ibid,) 
"  The  rational  formulae  are  decomposition  formulae,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science  they  can  be  nothing  else ;  they  aim  at  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  chemical  nature  of  a  substance  by  a  notation  which 
indicates  the  atomic  groups  that  remain  unattacked  in  a  series  of  reactions 
(radicles),  or  by  emphasising  the  components  which  in  certain  often  recur- 
ring metamorphoses  play  an  important  part  (types).  Any  formula  which 
represents  certain  metamorphoses  is  rational,  but  amongst  different  such 
formulae,  that  one  is  most  rational  which  simultaneously  represents  the 
greatest  number  of  changes.... The  formula  showing  the  greate.st  amount  of 
resolution  into  its  component  parts,  will  most  completely  represent  the 
nature  of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs.'"'  (Kekul^,  Liehig^s  Ann,  ChenL, 
106,  1868,  p.  129.) 

According  to  these  views  any  one  of  the  rational  formulae 
given  above  for  acetic  acid  has  its  legitimacy,  but  that  which 

represents  it  by  CH,  .CO.  OH  is  the  best,  because 
muUe"*^e  *^re-  ^*  compriscs  the  greatest  number  of  reactions,  in  feci 
sent  compoai-      all  the  six  there  discussed. 

cie«.   Liebig'i  The   rational   formulae   recognise   the   presence 

"radicle"'    ^^     within  the  molecule  of  certain  definite  compound 

radicleSy  that  is,  of  groups  of  atoms  which  during 
a  whole  series  of  transformations  remain  together,  moving  about 
as  a  whole  fi-om  compound  to  compound.     The  extensive  use  of 
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the  conception  of  compound  radicles  dates  from  liebig^  and 
Wohlers'  classical  researches  on  the  radicle  of  benzoic  acid,  and 
to  Liebig  we  owe  the  definition: 

"We... call  cyanogen  a  radicle  because  it  is  the  never- varying  constituent 
of  a  series  of  compounds ;  because  it  can  be  replaced  in  these  by  simple 
bodies ;  because  in  its  combinations  with  a  simple  body,  the  latter  can  be 
separated  and  replaced  by  equivalents  of  other  simple  bodies. 

Of  these  three  chief  characteristics  of  a  compound  radicle,  two  at  least 
must  be  fulfilled,  ere  it  can  really  be  regarded  as  a  compound  radicle." 
{IAdn^$  Ann,  Chem,,  25,  1838,  p.  1.) 

It  will  serve  the  present  purpose  equally  well  not  to  follow 

Liebig's  original  development  of  the  subject,  but  to  give  Gerhardt's 

exposition  of  it.     The  following  reactions  serve  him 

Gerhardt*a  ex-        for   examples  : 

nature  of  Benzoyl  chloride  and  ammonia  give  benzamide 

radicle..  ^j  hydrochloric  acid, 

CrRfiCl  +  NH,  =  CH^O .  NH,  +  HCl. 
Benzoic  anhydride  and  ammonia  give  benzamide  and  water, 

(aH,OXO  +  2NH,  =  2aH,0 .  NH,  +  H,0. 
Benzamide  and  potash  give  potassium  benzoate  and  ammonia, 

C,H.O .  NH,  +  KOH  =  aH.O  .  OK  +  NH,. 

**  I  give  the  name  of  radicle  or  residue  to  the  components  of  any  substance 
which  can  be  transported  into  another  substance,  or  which  have  been 
introduced  into  it  by  reactions  of  the  above  kind.  According  to  this  view 
chloride  of  benzoyl,  anhydrous  benzoic  acid,  and  benzamide  contain  the 
radicle  C7H5O,  whilst  ammonia,  water  and  potash  contain  the  radicle  H.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  in  the  examples  qiioted  the  interchange  takes  place,  not 
only  between  the  benzoyl  and  the  hydrogen,  but  also  between  the  chlorine  and 
the  nitrogen  (benzoyl  chloride  becomes  the  nitride  of  benzoyl + hydrogen)  as 
well  as  between  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  (the  oxide  of  benzoyl  becomes 
nitride   of  benzoyl + hydrogen,  the  nitride  of  benzoyl  +  hydrogen  becomes 

1  Justus  Liebig,  b.  Darmstadt  1803,  d.  Munich  1873,  worked  with  Gay-Lussac 
in  Paris,  was  in  1824  made  professor  at  Gies^en,  and  in  1852  accepted  a  call  to 
Munich.  His  laboratory  in  the  small  university  of  Giessen,  where  he  founded  the 
first  school  of  chemistry,  served  for  many  years  as  a  pattern  to  the  scientific  world. 
His  shiare  in  the  devdopment  of  organic  chemistry  warrants  the  assertion  that 
**  the  organic  chemistry  of  to-day  is  firounded  mainly  upon  the  pioneering  labours 
of  Liebig,  and  of  Liebif?  and  Wdhler  together."  Bat  this  represents  only  a  portion 
of  his  work,  physiological  chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  hygiene  having 
been  furthered  by  him  to  an  equal  degree. 

3  F.  Wdhler  (1^00—1882),  pupil  of  Berzelius,  co-worker  and  friend  of  Liebig, 
from  1836  professor  at  Gdttingen.  His  artificial  preparation  of  urea  in  1828  is 
amongst  the  most  striking  of  his  discoveries  in  organic  chemiRtry;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  his  work  was  done  in  the  domain  of  inorganic  chemistry,  and  comprised 
investigations  of  the  elements  aluminium,  boron,  and  silicon  with  their  compounds. 
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oxide  of  benzoyl + potassium),  the  name  of  radicles  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
chlorine  of  the  benzoyl  chloride  or  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  to  the  nitrogen  of 
the  ammonia  and  of  the  benzamide,  to  the  oxygen  of  the  water  and  of  the 
benzoic  acid  anhydride,  etc. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  chemists,  I  look 
upon  radicles  in  a  sense  of  relation,  and  not  in  that  of  substances  which  are 
isolated  or  can  be  isolated."    (Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.  p.  568.) 

"  I  hold  that  radicles  are  nothing  else  than  the  residues  which  in  certain 

decompositions  happen  to  remain  unattacked,  and  it  becomes  therefore  possible 

to  assume  in  the  same  substance  a  simpler  or  a  more  complex 

The  same  sub-      radicle,  according  as  to  whether  a  greater  or  a  smaller  portion 

stance  may  be      ^f  ^jje  atoms  is  attacked.    Thus  for  sulphuric  acid  we  may 

composed  of  ^^^  H2.SO4  Or  (HO)2S02  representative  of  the  reactions 
different   radi-  __  _,_        _        _    _,  _ 

cies.  HjSO^  -H  Zn  =  ZnS04 + ^%^ 

and  HjS04+ PClfi = SOj .  CI, + POCls+ HjO 

respectively.  Such  assimiptions  of  different  radicles  in  compounds  though 
Intimate  are  one-sided,  considering  as  they  do  certain  decompositions  but 
taking  no  account  at  the  same  time  of  other  equally  important  meta- 
morphoses." (Kekul^,  "Ueber  die  Theorie  der  mehratomigen  Radikale,'' 
Liehi^i  Ann.  Chem.y  104,  1867,  p.  129.) 

These  radicles  were  found  to  be  endowed  with  a  definite  and 
characteristic  substituting  and  combining  power.  The  terms 
atomicity,  basicity  and  valervcy  were  at  that  time  used  as  synony- 
mous, and  as  the  measure  of  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  that 
could  be  replaced  or  held  in  combination. 

'^  In  order  to  compare  the  radicles  amongst  themselves,  I  propose  to 
refer  them  all  to  the  radicle  of  hydrogen,  and  consequently 
Definite  sub-  \  name  them  moTuxtomic,  diatomiCy  triatomic  according  to  the 
combining '^-  <iuantity  of  hydrogeu  which  they  are  capable  of  replacing  in 
lue  possessed  the  type  H^O,  i.e.  according  as  to  whether  they  are  equivalent 
radicles**"*  ^  ^'  ^»  ^'  ^  atoms  of  hydrogen,  so  for  instance  in  alcohol 

and  in  ether 

C2H5  ^S^6 

O  0 

H  C2H5 

C2H5,  the  radicle  ethyl,  is  monatomic  because  it  replaces  H  (one  atom  of 
hydrogen)  in  the  type  water. 

In  anhydrous  or  hydrated  sulphuric  acid 

SO2 
O.SO2  O2 

H2 

SO2,  the  radicle  sulphuryl,  is  diatomic  because  it  replaces  H2  (two  atoms  of 
hydrogen)  in  the  type  water. 
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In  aDhydrous  or  hydrated  phosphoric  acid 

PO  PO 

0,  O, 

PO  H, 

PO,  the  radicle  phosphorjl  is  triatomic  because  it  replaces  H,  (three  atoms 
of  hydrogen)  in  the  type  water. 

But  since  one  and  the  same  substance  can  be  represented  by  two  or  more 
different  rational  formulae  according  to  the  special  double  decomposition 
which  it  is  intended  to  indicate,  it  is  ev^ident  that  a  substance  can  also  be 
formulated  in  terms  of  difierent  radicles.  So  nitric  acid  can  be  depicted  by 
the  three  formulae  : 

NO,  NO  N 

0  0,  O, 

H  H  H 

in  which  the  radicles  NO,,  NO,  and  N  have  different  equivalents.  NO,  is  the 
equivalent  of  H  ;  NO  is  the  equivalent  of  H„  and  N  is  the  equivalent  of  H^, 
because  these  three  radicles  must  be  replaced  by  different  quantities  of 
hydrogen  in  order  to  form  water,  thus  : 

0  O,  0, 

H  H  H" 

(Gerhardt,  Trait^de  Chimie,  4,  p.  600.) 
"[Wurtz*  showed  in  1865]  that  glycerine  [CjHgO,]  may  be  regarded  as  the 
hydrate  of  the  radicle  CjH^,  and  its  composition  represented  by  the  formula 

CsHr 
Wurtz  on  the  O3  which  is  similar  to  the  formula 

substituting  H3 

radicle  CjH/".     by  which,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Williamson*,  ordinary 

(PO)'" 
phosphoric  acid  Og  is  represented.     This  radicle  CsH^"', 

Hs 

>  C.  A.  Wurtz  (1817—1884),  author  of  the  well-known  text-book  •*  The  Atomic 
Theory/'  was  a  pnpil  of  Liebig  and  Dumas,  and  afterwards  professor  at  the  6oole 
de  M^ecine  and  the  Sorbonne.  He  enriched  organic  ohemistiy  by  many  discoveries, 
chief  among  which  are  those  of  the  substituted  ammonias  and  the  dibasic  and 
tribasic  alcohols. 

'  Williamson  in  1861  had  expressed  the  view  that  a  large  number  of  compounds 
may  be  referred  to  the  type  of  water,  the  monobasic  acids  to  one  molecule,  and  the 
polybasic  acids,  which  are  of  greater  molecular  complexity,  to  a  condensed  water 
type.    He  wrote 

*jj  0 = acetic  acid tt*  0« = sulphuric  acid . 

'*Odling,  by  an  ingenious  notation  which  is  still  in  use,  first  marked  this 
difference  in  the  capacity  for  saturation  possessed  by  the  acetyl  and  sulphuryl 
radicles,  by  giving  to  their  formulae  a  different  index — 

Acetic  acid  Sulphuric  acid 

The  idea  that  the  substituting  value  of  sulphuryl  is  twice  that  of  acetyl  is 
clearly  expressed  in  this  notation."    (Wurtz,  The  Atomic  Theory,  p.  198.) 

A.  W.  Williamson  (1824 — 1904)  was  a  pupil  of  Liebig,  and  for  38  years  professor 
of  chemistry  at  University  College,  London.  His  name  is  chiefly  associated  with 
an  epoch-making  memoir  on  the  '*  Theory  of  Etherification,"  published  in  1850. 
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which  can  replace  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  formed  by  the  subtraction 
of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  C^Hg.  The 
radicle  C3H7,  which  can  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  comes  from  the  aame 
hydrocarbon  by  the  loss  of  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  subtraction  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  develops  a  force  in  this  residue  C3H7,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
is  impelled  to  combine  again  with  this  hydrogen  atom  of  which  it  has  been 
deprived,  or  with  some  equivalent  to  it,  and  on  the  other  hand,  this  aame 
force  makes  it  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  wherever  it 
is  wanting.  Again,  the  loss  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  creates  in  the  residue 
CaHg^CjHg— H3  a  force  by  which  it  is  ready  to  replace  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  Glycerine  is  produced  in  this  manner,  by  the  substitution  of  such 
a  radicle  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  type  of  three  condensed  molecules 
of  water, 


H3I0  (C,H.)"'| 


There  was  a  gap  between  the  *  monobasic'  radicle  (C3H7)'  and  the  *tribasic' 
radicle  (C3H5)'".     The  residue  O^B^  obtained  by  the  subtraction  of  two  atoms 

of  hydrogen  from  the  hydrocarbon  C3H,  should  possess  a 
radlcle"*^C  H**"  substituting  or  combining  value  equivalent  to  these  two  atoms 
inferred  from  of  hydrogen.  This  proved  to  be  the  cade  from  the  study  of 
*****  c  H^'***'  Dutch  liquid^  and  its  analogues,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
Conaequent  covery  of  the   glycols.      This   residue  or  radicle  C,H^  is 

discovery  of  propylene,  and  can  replace  like  its  homologue  ethylene  two 
g  yco  s.  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two  condensed  molecules  of  water.    The 

bodies  possessing  this  constitution  are  the  glycols 

H.J„.  (W|„.       .      (CH.V|„_ 

Glycol  Propylene  glycol." 

(Wurtz,  The  Atomic  Theory^  p.  200.) 
**  The  radicles  are  classified  according  to  their  basicity : 
CHjClss  chloride  of  a  mouatomic  radicle  methyl 
CHCI3B  chloride  of  a  triatomic  radicle  formyl 
CgHg  -  monobasic  ;  CjHi = dibasic  ;  C2H3=tribasic. 

The  molecules  of  chemical  compounds  consist  of  a  conjunction 
Kekui^'8  cias-      of  atoms.     The  number  of  atoms  of  another  element  (or  of 

•ification  of  radicles)  that  can  combine  with  one  atom  of  a  certain  element 
elements    into       ,  ,.  ,  .     ,  ,  ,,,...  ^    ..  .      ,      * 

mono-,  di-,  (or  radicle)  depends  on  the  basicity,  or  affinity  magmtude  of 

and  tribasic.        these  constituents.    From  this  point  of  view  the  elements  &II 

into  three  chief  groups  : 

(i)    Monobasic  or  monatomic  such  as  H,  01,  Br,  K. 

(ii)    Dibasic  or  diatomic,  such  as  0,  S. 

(iii)    Tribasic  or  triatomic  such  as  N,  P,  Ab. 

1  C,H4+  01o=»C,H4Cl,;       CsH.  +  H,S04=C^5.H .  SO^. 

Wnrtz's  researches  on  the  tnacid  and  biaoid  alcohols  are  contained  m  the  memoirs : 
"Theory  of  Glycerine  Compounds,'*  Arm.  Chim.  Phys.,  Paris,  43,  1855  (p,  493); 
"  Glycol  a  Diatomic  Alcohol,"  Paris,  C.-R,  Acad.  Set.,  48,  1856  (p.  199). 
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The  simple  compounds  representative  of  this  classification  are  HH,  HgO, 
H3N.  From  these  primary  types  the  secondary  types  are  derived  by  the 
replacement  of  one  atom  by  another  atom  equivalent  to  it,  e.g,  HCl,  HgS, 
H,P. 

Combination  between  several  molecules  of  the  type  cannot  occur  except 
when  the  substitution  of  a  polyatomic  radicle  for  two  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen  supplies  a  cause  for  such  union.  A  monatomic  radicle  can  never 
unite  two  molecules  of  the  type,  but  a  diatomic  radicle  can  do  so. 

(i)  a  OH  NH, 

SOj  SOo  CO 

CI  OH  NHa 

[Sulphuryl  chloride]        [Sulphiuric  acid]  [Urea]. 

Such  diatomic  radicles  may  however  substitute  tvfo  hydrogen  atoms  in 
<me  molecule  of  the  type  : 

(ii)  SO2.O  CO.NH 

[Sulphur  trioxide]  [Cyanic  acid] 

and  similarly 

(i)  OH  (ii)  OH 

PO  OIJ  PO 

OH  0 

[Orthophosphoric  acid]  [Metaphosphoric  acid]." 

(Kekul^,  "Ueber  die  sogenannten  gepaarten  Verbindungen  und  die  Theorie 
der  mehratomigen  Radikale,"  LieUg's  Ann.  Chenu,  104,  1857,  p.  129.) 

In  the  above,  Kekul6  classifies  not  only  radicles  but  also 
elements  according  to  their  substituting  power  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  hydrogen  atoms  replaced.  The  first  to  consider  the 
atoms  themselves  firom  such  a  point  of  view  was  Frankland\ 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1852  appeared  the  now 
classical  paper  on  "A  New  Series  of  Organic  Compounds  con- 
taining Metals,*'  fi-om  which  the  following  passage  is  a  quotation : 

"When  the  formulae  of  inorganic  chemical  compounds  are  considered, 
even  a  superficial  observer  is  struck  with  the  general  symmetry  of  their 
constitution ;  the  compounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony  and  arsenic 
especially  exhibit  the  tendency  of  these  elements  to  form  compounds  con- 
taining 3  or  5  equivalents  of  other  elements,  and  it  is  in  these  proportions 

^  E.  Frankland  (1825 — 1899)  was  a  pupil  of  Liebig  and  Bnnseo,  and  for  many 
years  ProfeBsor  of  Chemistry  at  the  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington.  His 
efiTorts  to  isolate  the  oomponnd  radicle  contained  in  common  alcohol  and  ether 
**led  to  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  series  of  compounds  known  as  organo- 
metaUic,  and  to  the  subsequent  recognition  of  the  varying  power  possessed  by  the 
metals  and  metalloids  of  xmiting  with  the  alcohol  radicles,  with  the  halogens  and 
with  oxygen." 

F.  33 
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that  their  afl&nitieB  are  best  satisfied ;  thus  in  the  temal  group  we  have  NO3, 
NH3,  NI3,  NS„  PO5,  PH3,  PCI3,  SbO,,  SbH„  SbCl,,  M, 
Prankland  AsH,,  AsCl,,  etc. ;  and  in  the  five  atom  group  NO5,  NH|0, 

finds  that  com.  NH4I,  PO5,  PH4I,  etc  Without  offering  any  hypothesis 
of"aif  amact-  regarding  the  cause  of  this  symmetrical  grouping  of  atoms, 
ins  element  is  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  examples  just  given,  that 
fied*b*  thV***  ^^^^  *  tendency  or  law  prevails,  and  that,  no  matter  what 
same  number  the  character  of  the  uniting  atoms  may  be,  the  oombiDiog 
of  atoms.  -  power  of  the  attracting  element,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term, 

is  always  satisfied  by  the  same  number  of  these  atoms." 

He  then  proceeds  to  represent  the  organo-metallic  compouDds 
obtained  by  him  by  formulae  which  bring  out  the  analogy  with 
the  inorganic  types  fix)m  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
derived  by  the  substitution  of  an  organic  radicle  for  an  oxygen 
or  a  sulphur  atom.  The  atomic  weights  used  by  Frankland  are 
0  =  8;  C  =  6;  S  =  16. 


organic  Types 

S 
As 
S 

Organo-metallic  Derivatives. 
C,H3 
As           Cacodyl 
C,H3 

0 

AsO 

0 

As  CgV  Oxide  of  Cacodyl 
0 

0 
0 
AsO 
0 
0 

AsO        Cacodylic  acid 
0 
0 

ZnO 

Zn  C2H3  Zinc  methylium 

0 

SbO 

0 

C  H 
Sba^Hg  stibethine 

0 
0 
SbO 
0 
0 

Sb  C4H5  Oxide  of            Sb  C4H5  Binoxide  of 
C4H,      Stibethine           0           StibetWne 
0                                      0 

SnO 

Sn  C4H5  Stanethylfum 

-0 

G  H 
Sn    *   *  Oxide  of  Stanethylium 

=.; 

CoH 
Hg        '  Iodide  of  Hydrargyromethyliuxn 
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*'The  oxygen  and  the  methyl  in  cacodylic  oxide  and  in  cacodylic  acid 
supplement  each  other  bo  that  their  sum  is  equal  to  the  number  of  oxygen 
atoms  in  that  oxide  of  arsenic  (arsenious  acid  or  arsenic  acid)  of  which  the 
cacodylic  oxide  and  cacodylic  acid  are  the  analogous  combinations^.  Similarly 
we  have  SbOg  and  (C4H5)3Sb02  and  (C4H4)4  8bO;  ZnO  and  CjHj.Zn. 
Frankland  finds  an  explanation  for  these  remarkable  facts  in  the  assumption 
that  the  saturation  capacity  of  elements  forming  similar  compounds  is  always 
satisfied  by  the  same  number  of  atoms  independently  of  their  chemical  nature. 
The  opinion  held  is  that  in  the  oxides  of  metals  some  or  all  of  the  oxygen 
atoms  can  be  replaced  by  an  equal  nim:iber  of  atoms  of  a  positive  element 
such  as  hydrogen,  methyl  or  even  by  an  oxygenous  acid  radicle."  (Kolbe, 
Liehi^B  Ann,  Chem.,  101,  1857,  p.  267.) 

Important  as  were  Frankland's  speculations  concerning  the 
substitution  value  of  radicles  compared  with  that  of  elementary 
atoms,  it  is  Couper  and  Kekul^',  the  latter  es- 
Kek^I  *"«)n-  P^cially,  that  we  must  consider  to  have  been  the 
sider  compos!-  jfipst  to  propouud  the  viows  conccming  the  valency 
stances  in  of  the  elementary  atoms  which  we  now  hold.   Couper 

S«iv^"'  had  a  paper  in  the  Comptea  Rendua  of  1858  entitled : 
'"^l  T'of*'^  "  -*-  ^®^  Chemical  Theory',"  KekuW's  paper  "  On  the 
atoms.  Chemical  Nature  of  Carbon  "  came  out  in  the  same 

year  in  the  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacies 
The  views  propounded  are  practically  the  same,  and  so  is  their 
scope.  Both  men  emphasise  the  necessity  of  a  more  ultimate 
study  of  chemical  compounds,  which  should  consider  the  com- 
position of  substances  not  merely  in  terms  of  the  groups  of  atoms 
termed  radicles,  but  in  terms  of  the  atoms  themselves. 

"  I  go  back  to  the  elements  themselves,  and  study  their  mutual  affinities. 
I  believe  that  this  study  suffices  for  the  explanation  of  all  chemical  com- 

/AsO  /As  (CH,), 

1  Araenious  oxide  =  O^  Cacodylic  oxide  =  0^ 

^AsO  ^Ag(CH,)a 

^AbOj 
Arsenic  oxide     s  0^ 

^AsOa 

Arsenic  acid        «  OH .  AsO,  Cacodylic  acid = OH .  AsO  (CH,), . 

>  August  Eekul6  (1829—1896),  professor  in  suooession  at  Heidelberg,  Ohent,  and 
Bonn.  To  his  merit  as  one  of  the  foanders  of  straotnral  chemistry  must  be  added 
his  representation  of  benzene  by  the  hexagon  formula,  and  his  active  participation 
in  the  researches  thereby  initiated. 

s  ** Sur  nne  nooTelle Thtorie chimique/' Paris,  C.-R.  Acad,  fifci.,  46, 1858  (p.  1167); 
English  translation  in  PhiL  Mag.,  London,  4,  16,  1858  (p.  104). 

*  '*Ueber  die  chemische  Natur  des  Eohlenstoffes,"Xt«&tyf  Ann,  Chem.,  Leipzig, 
106,  1858  (p.  129). 

33—2 
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binatioDs."    (Gouper.)    <'I  consider  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that  in  the 

present   state   of  chemical  knowledge,  it  is  possible  to  go  back  in  the 

explanation  of  the  properties  of  chemical  compounds,  to  the  constitueDt 

elements  themselves...!  do  not  look  upon  it  as  our  chief  task  now,  v* 

demonstrate  the  presence  of  groups  of  atoms,  which  because  they  possess 

certain  properties  may  be  looked  upon  as  radicles....!  hold  rather  that  the 

consideration  may  be  extended  to  the  constitution  of  the  radicles  themselTesi* 

that  the  mutual  relations  of  these  radicles  should  be  ascertained,  and  thai 

their  nature  as  well  as  that  of  their  combinations  should  be  derived  from  the 

nature  of  the  elements.^'    (Kekul^) 

"  !f  we  consider  the  simplest  compoimds  of  carbon,  CH4,  CH3CI,  CC4, 

CCI3H,  COj,  COClj,  CSa,  CNH,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  that  quantity 

of  carbon  which  chemists  have  recognised  as  the  smallest 

Sum  of  chemi-     possible  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  molecule,  t.^.  as 

cai  unit*  com-  ^^^  atom,  always  combined)  with  four  atoms  of  a  monatomic 
bined  with  one  ^  ;  -        ■«.  ^       .       1  ^  ..  „       , 

atom  of  carbon      or  two  atoms  of  a  diatomic  element,  or  qmte  generally,  that 

ia  aiwaya  four,     the  sum  of  the  chemical  units  of  the  elements  combined  with 

one  atom  of  carbon  is  equal  to  four.     This  leads  to  the 

recognition  that  carbon  is  tetratomic.     For  substances  which  contain  serenl 

atoms  of  carbon  we  must  assume  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  atoms  is  heki 

in  combination  through  the  affinity  of  the  carbon,  and  that  the  carbon  atimis 

themselves  are  directly  united,  whereby  of  course  part  of  the  affinity  of  one 

atom  is  satisfied  by  an  equally  large  part  of  the  affinity  of  another  atoc. 

...The  simplest  and  therefore  most  probable  type  of  such  an  arrangement  -f 

two  atoms  is,  that  one  affinity  unit  of  the  one  atom  is  satisfied  by  one  such 

affinity  unit  of  the  other  atom  ;  hence  of  the  2x4  affinity  units  of  the  two 

carbon  atoms,  two  are  used  for  the  holding  together  of  these  two  aton^v 

themselves,  and  what  is  left  is  six  affinity  units  which  can  be  satisfied  Ij 

atoms  of  other  elements — that  is  to  say,  a  group  of  two  atoms  of  carbon  C 

will  be    hexatomic,   it   will  combine  with   six  atoms  of  » 

Some    of   the      monatomic  element,  or  quite  generally  with  a  number  ^ 

affinity    units      atoms  such  that  the  sum  of  their  chemical  affinities  L»  eqiul 

ftomY   ''*'*'**"  ^«^*^  ^*^fP^  ^8^8^ 

Qeneril      for-  C2H4O  CjHjOCl  CgNj  ...  etc. 

mula    for    the       r^  .■,         .  , 

number  of  !f  more  than  two  carbon  atoms  unite  in  the  same  manoef. 

chemical  units  the  basicity  of  the  carbon  group  will  be  increased  bv  tw.' 
n  atoms  of  ^""^  for  each  one  C  atom  added.  The  number  of  H  atoii.i 
carbon.  (chemical  units)  combined  with  a  number  n  of  C  at4.e]» 

united  with  each  other  in  this  manner  will  be  expressed  ^J 
n(4~2)-|-2  =  2n-|-2;  for  w=5,  the  basicity  is  12  (amyl  hydride,  md} 
chloride,  amylene  chloride =C4HiiH,  C^HuCl,  C^^HioClj,  etc.). 

So  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  all  the  atoms  joined  to  the  carbon  j^ 
satisfied  by  the  carbon  itself,  but  it  is  equally  legitimate  to  think  that  in  t^e 
case  of  polyatomic  elements  (O,  N,  eta)  only  a  portion  of  their  affinity,  oc  J 
one  of  the  two  units  of  the  oxygen,  or  only  one  of  the  three  units  of  :«| 
nitrogen  is  satisfied  by  the  carbon,  that  one  of  the  two  affinity  units  of  'if 
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oxygen,  and  two  of  the  three  affinity  units  of  the  nitrogen  are  left  for 
saturation  by  other  elements,  and  that  these  other  elements  are  only  in 
indirect  union  with  the  carbons,  facts  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  typical 
way  of  writing  the  formulae 

O  H-N  O  CjHj— N.« 

(Kekul^.) 

"Carbon  exercises  its  power  of  combination  in  two  degrees,  represented 
by  COj  and  C04^...In  its  elective  affinities  carbon  shows  peculiarities.... 

(i)  In  order  to  satisfy  its  power  of  combination  it  unites  with  equal 
numbers  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  etc.,  which 
can  mutually  replace  each  other. 

(ii)  It  enters  into  combination  with  itself.... This  explains  the  accumu- 
lation of  carbon  atoms  in  organic  compounds... ;  the  carbon  atoms,  and  not 
the  hydrogen  atoms,  bind  together  the  elements  of  organic  bodies.... If  the 
hydrogen  atoms  could  combine  with  each  other,  we  ought  to  have  the 
compounds  H4CI4,  HgCl^,  HgCl^,  etc. 

I  admit  that  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  combination  may  exert  a  powerful 
affinity  on  a  second  atom  of  oxygen  which  itself  is  combined  with  another 
element.... The  highest  power  of  combination  which  we  know  for  carbon  is 
four,  that  of  oxygen  is  two.  All  the  compounds  of  carbon  can  be  referred  to 
two  types  represented  by  the  symbols  nCM4  and  nCM4-wiM2,  where  m  <  n, 
or  rather  by  7iCM4+mCM2,  where  n  may  become  zero.  Examples  for  the 
finst  type  are  supplied  by  the  alcohols,  fatty  acids,  glycols,  etc. 

Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  are  represented  by  the  formulae 


OH  ^  fO.OH 


I 
C-H 


ro.( 


We  see  that  in  methyl  alcohol  the  limit  of  combination  for  the  carbon  is 
four,  it  being  combined  with  three  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen...  ;  this 
oxygen,  of  which  the  power  of  combination  is  two,  is  itself  combined  with 
another  atom  of  oxygen  united  to  hydrogen.  In  ethyl  alcohdl  also,  the  carbon 
belongs  to  the  first  type,  each  atom  being  combined  to  the  second  degree,  on 
the  one  hand  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand  with  two  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.... In  propyl  alcohol  the  power  of  combination 
of  the  middle  atom  of  carbon  is  reduced  to  two  for  hydrogen,  since  it  is 
combined  with  each  of  the  other  carbon  atoms 

C...O.OH 

in 

U...II2 

C.Hs."    (Couper,  loc.  cit.) 
^  The  atomic  weights  used  by  Couper  are  G  =  12,  0  =  8. 
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Qerhopdt  in  1856  in  his  TraitS  de  Chimie,  when  diflcuasing  the 
subject  of  rational  formulae,  had  said: 

"It  is  80  prevalent  an  error  to  suppose  the  possibilitj  of  representing 
molecular  constitution  by  means  of  chemical  formulae,  or  in  other  words  by 
the  actual  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  that  I  may  find  it  impoasible  to 
persuade  certain  of  my  readers  of  the  oontrary....(7A«nujai  formulae  are  not 
intended  to  r^pre»ent  the  arrangemewt  of  the  atoms." 

It  is  fedr  to  assume  from  his  manner  of  writing  that  Gerhardt 
did  not  even  contemplate  a  future  possibility  of  such  a  repre- 
sentation. Kekul^'s  and  Couper's  speculations  had  this  very  object 
for  their  aim.  The  property  by  them  assigned  to  each  elementary 
atom,  of  being  able  to  act  and  react  directly  within  the  molecule 
with  a  certain  definite  number  of  other  atoms,  is  the  basis  of 
a  symbolic  notation,  which,  whilst  its  primary  object  is  the 
representation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule, 
thereby  becomes  at  the  same  time  the  most  comprehensive  rational 
formula.  All  the  possible  chemical  metamorphoses  of  the  molecule 
are  but  a  consequence  of  this  particular  atomic  grouping,  which 
itself  is  a  consequence  of  the  characteristic  binding  capacities  of 
the  constituent  atoms.  If  therefore  we  know  the  molecular  weigh:, 
of  a  substance,  and  if  we  also  know  the  valency  of  all  the  con- 
stituent atoms,  we  can  infer  what  the  arrangement  of  these  atoms 
will  be  within  the  molecule,  and  in  those  cases  when,  owing  t*» 
the  presence  of  several  polyvalent  atoms,  more  than  one  kind  of 
arrangement  is  possible,  what  all  the  different  possible  arrange- 
ments will  be.  So  whilst  for  the  rational  formulae  of  a  particular 
molecule  there  is  no  theoretical  limit  to  their  number 
muiae^  rep%I  Other  than  that  of  all  the  various  possible  per- 
Hmn^'^elit  mutatious  of  the  constituent  atoms,  the  theoretical 
of  atom*  in  number  of  the  structural  formulae  is  more  limited, 
but  these  formulae  comprise  and  indicate  all  the 
functions  of  possible  constituent  radicles. 

Supposing  then  that  the  number  of  H  atoms  that  can  be 
boimd  by  one  carbon  atom,  one  oxygen  atom,  and  one  sulphur 
atom  is  4,  2,  and  2  respectively,  and  supposing  that  we  know 
the  molecular  formulae  for  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  to  be 
C1H4O,  and  ByS04,  the  structural  formulae  of  these  substance* 
will  be*: 

^  The  other  possible  structural  formulae  for  molecules  CLH^O,  an  oven  in  ^ 
next  chapter,  p.  666.  ^41        o 
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H   O  O— O— H 

Structnnl  1       II  / 

formuUof  H— C— C— O— H  S 

acetic  ftcid.  i  v 

H  O— O— H 

This  acetic  acid  formula  not  only  comprises  all  the  rational 
formulae  given  before  (p.  507),  but  it  also  indicates  that  certain 
molecular  splittings  like  CH .  CO9H,,  and  CjOH .  H,0  will  not 
occur.    The  same  holds  for  the  case  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  quotations  given  so  &r  in  this  chapter  show  how  various 
have  been  the  names  applied  to  the  combining  capacity  of  the 

elements  and  the  radicles.  Of  these  different  terms 
Name  for  the  volency  has  come  to  be  the  only  one  recognised, 
t^ms^'num.  Basicity  and  atomicity  are  required  for  the  designa- 
**^n  atomif 'of  ^^^  ^^  quitc  different  and  quite  definite  phenomena : 
the  subMitut.  basicitv  for  the  number  of  stacfes  in  which  the 
MninffcaiMcity  replaceable  hydrogen  of  an  acid  can  be  substituted 
compc^nd  **'  ^7  Dtictals,  and  atomicity  for  the  number  of  atoms 
radicles.  in  the  molcculc  of  an  element.    The  use  of  the 

terms  affimty-vmita  and  saturation-capacity  cannot 
be  objected  to  on  such  grounds,  but  is  not  much  resorted  to. 

This  being  the  name,  what  form  should  we  give  to  the 
definition  of  the  property,  the  nature  of  which  had  been  recognised 

and  set  forth  by  Frankland,  Couper  and  Kekul^? 
of  ^ncy?^       The  following  are  examples  of  the  form  adopted  in 

some  important  text-books^: 

'*In  the  theory  of  valency  it  is  assumed  that  each  atom  possesses  a 
definite  limited  capacity  for  combining  with  other  atoms.  This  capacity  is 
called  valency,  and  the  atoms  that  can  combine  with  one,  two,  three,  four 
hydrogen  atoms  (or  equivalent  atoms  or  radicles)  are  said  to  be  univalent, 
divalent,  etc.  respectively. *'    (Ostwald,  OtUlinet  of  OenercU  Chemistry,) 

"'  The  atoms  of  some  elements  can  only  combine  with  a  single  atom,  but 
the  atoms  of  some  other  elements  can  combine  with  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  atoms.  They  have  double,  treble,  etc.  the  power  of  the  other  atom, 
and  are  said  to  be  di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-  or  hexavalent,  or  they  are  said  to 
have  two,  three,  or  more  affinities.  Hydrogen  again  forms  the  standard  of 
comparison,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  equivalent  and  the  atomic  weights." 
(Lothar  Meyer,  OxUlines  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,) 

'  A  faU  aooouot  of  the  present  position  of  the  doctrine  of  valency  is  given  in 
F.  W.  Hinrichaen,  Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Stand  der  VaXentlehre  (Ahrensche 
Sammlong,  7),  1902. 
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''Atomicity  is  the  capacity  of  saturation,  or  the  value  of  substitution 
possessed  by  atoms ;  and  this  valency  is  an  essentially  difierent  thing  from 
the  force  of  combination  or  the  energy  which  resides  in  them.  It  governs  the 
form  of  combinations,  which  varies  with  each  atom.  Thus  the  hydrogen 
combinations  of  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon  have  a  difierent  form, 
and  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  attract  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  whilst  nitrogen  can  only  attract  three,  etc/  (Wurtz,  The  Atomc 
Theory.) 

"  The  extent  of  the  chemical  affinity  of  an  elementary  atom  is  denoted  by 
the  statement  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  a  certain  element  made  the  basis  of 
comparison,  which  it  can  combine  with  or  replace  in  analogous  compounds 
If  the  elements  considered  monovcdeut  are  those  of  which  one  atom  in  its 
gaseous  compounds  never  combines  with  or  replaces  more  than  one  other 
atom,  then  the  valency  of  an  element  is  the  capacity  of  one  of  its  atoms  to 
combine  with  or  replace  a  definite  number  of  monoviUent  atoms."  (Naumann. 
Handlmch  der  Chemie,) 

AH  that  is  contained  in  these  variant  definitions  can  be 
epitomised  in  the  short  statement: 

The  valency  of  an  elementary  atom  indicates  the  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  or  of  other  atoms  equivalent  to  hydrogen,  with 
which  it  can  nnite,  or  which  it  can  replace  in  a  molecule.  Atoms 
are  termed  monovalent  or  monad,  divalent  or  dyad,  trivalent  or 
triad,  etc.  according  as  to  whether  they  can  combine  with  or 
replace  one,  two,  three,  etc.  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  reason  for  making  hydrogen  the  basis  of  comparison  is, 
that  in  all  binary  compounds  containing  this  element  the  numbtr 
of  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  molecule  is  never  less  than 
^*  kin"  ^Vhe  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  atoms  of  the  second  element,  e,g,  HH 
S^aVd'^^  HCl,  HI,  HA  H,S,  H,N,  H,P,  H,C,  H,Si\  and  it 
in  valency  is  the  Same  in  the  matter  of  substitution.     In  tht 

meSts."  interchange  between  hydrogen  and  other  elemenr> 

the  number  of  the  substituting  or  substituted  atoms 
may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  or  may  be  less,  but 
it  is  never  greater. 

From  HCl  we  can  obtain  by  substitution  KCl,  ZnCl,,  FeCl,. 
SiCU,  PCI.. 

From  HjSO*  we  can  obtain  by  substitution  K^SO*,  ZnS(\. 
Fe(S04),.  etc. 

This  choice  of  hydrogen  for  the  standard  is  a  matter  of  practice, 
convenience,   for   thereby  the   numerical  values   for  valency  art' 

^  Hydrazoic  acid,  N,H,  is  the  one  iDconyenient  exoeptiou. 
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never  fractional.  The  smallness  of  the  number  of  binary  hydrides 
greatly  limits  the  possibility  of  direct  reference  to  the  standard, 
but  recourse  can  be  had  to  other  compounds  containing  elements 
equivalent  to  hydrogen,  e.g.  CI,  Br,  I,  F.  These  have  been  found 
to  possess  the  same  property  as  hydrogen  of  never  uniting  with  or 
replacing  a  relatively  greater  number  of  other  atoms,  and  they 
replace  the  standard  hydrogen  atom  by  atom,  e.g. 

ClCl  ZnCU         FeCl,         SnCU         PF,       .  WCU 

ClBr 

ClI^ 

IBr 

and  HH  H,0  H,N  H,Si 

HCl  01,0  C1,N  HCl,Si 

HBr  Ol^Si 

HI  I.N 

HF  F,Si 

The  argument  given  so  fer  is  applicable  only  to  the  case  of 

elements  the  molecular  formulae  of  whose  simplest  compounds  are 

known.      Hence   the   only  compounds  from  which 

vaiencyvaiues     reliable  data  can  be  obtained  are  those  whose  mole- 

leeitimately  i»         • 

deduced  only  cular  wcights  are  known.  The  application  of 
atam:M  whose  Avogadro's  hypothesis  enables  us  to  determine  this 
muiM^are  '"^  valuo  for  substanccs  which  are  stable  in  the  gaseous 
known.  Condition.     Van't  Hoff's  extension  of  the  gaseous 

laws  to  dilute  solutions,  whilst  it  has  largely  added 
to  our  general  knowledge  of  molecular  weights,  has  not  supplied 
us  with  more  data  available  for  valency  determinations,  owing  to 
the  &ct  that  the  non-volatile  simple  binary  compounds  such  as 
metallic  halides  do  not  follow  the  law,  their  exceptional  behaviour 
being  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  electrolytic  dissociation. 

But  whilst  recognising  the  inferior  legitimacy  of  inferences 
drawn   from    the    study  of   compounds   of    unknown   molecular 

mamitude,  valency  values  are  also  deduced  from  the 

Vaiencyvaiues  ^        .       *  •^  ...  ,  , 

deduced  from  compansou  bctwecu  nou- Volatile  compounds  and 
So^^iatTie  ^'^  chemically  analogous  volatile  ones.  The  simplest 
substances.         possible  formulae  of  non- volatile  chlorides  and  oxides 

^  The  fiubstance  ICl,,  which  is  a  solid,  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposi- 
tion into  ICi+Cl,. 
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are  thus  ranged  along  with  those  of  the  corresponding  volatile 
compounds. 


Molecular  formula 

I    HCl 

Molecular  formula    H,0 

Simplest  formula 

NaCl 

Simplest  formula  Na,0 

»              » 

CaCU 

n 

99 

CaO 

Molecular  formula  ZnCU 

n 

» 

ZnO 

»              » 

FeCl, 

>} 

l> 

Fe,0, 

»              » 

SnCl, 

M 

II 

SnO, 

n                      w 

SCI, 

II 

II 

SO, 

M                           » 

PF. 

i> 

II 

PA 

>i                       » 

PCI, 

»                      » 

WCle 

99 

II 

WA 

91 

II 

Md.0, 

II 

II 

OsO. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conception  of  valency,  what  is  the  work 

required  for  its  experimental  determination  ?     We  must  ascertain 

the  molecular  formulae  of  compounds  containing  not 

experimental       morc  than  ouc  atom  of  the  element  of  unknown 

determination      valcncv  Combined    with    monovalent    atoms   only. 

of  valency.  mi  •      •         i  i  i     i  i» 

This  mvolves  a  knowledge  of: 

(i)  The  quantitative  composition  of  the  compound,  which  is 
ascertained  by  a  process  of  analysis  suitable  to  the  special  case 
investigated  (for  chlorides,  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  as 
silver  chloride,  etc.). 

(ii)  The  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  present,  values 
the  determination  of  which  involves  extensive  work  according  to 
the  methods  dealt  with  in  chapters  viii,  xiii,  xiv  and  XV. 

(iii)  The  molecular  weight  of  the  compound,  derived  from  its 
vapour  density. 

According  to  the  less  restricted  conception  of  valency  which 
requires  only  the  formulae  of  simple  combinations  such  as  the 
halides  or  oxides,  a  knowledge  of  (i)  and  (ii)  without  that  of  (iii) 
is  sufficient. 

It  should  be  obvious  why  the  only  compounds  firom  which 
strictly  reliable  data  can  be  deduced  are  those  that  contain  only 
(me  atom   of  the   element  considered,  united   with   monovalent 
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atoms  only,  or  with  a  single  polyvalent  atom.     In  such  cases 
only    there    is    the    required    certainty    of   direct 

rbc    BOOS     of  •^•^  1  *  '  y 

compoands  actiou  and  reaction  between  the  atom  mvestigated 
Utorf  concuT-  *^^  *J^®  number  of  monovalent  atoms  taken  to  be 
rfw  valency  [^  valeucy  value,  or  with  the  single  polyvalent  atom 
present,  e.g.  CO,  N"0,  N'"H„  F"H„  etc. 

Utilising,  as  has  been  done  already,  the  symbolic  notation 
which  represents  the  valency  of  an  elementary  atom  by  a  number 
of  lines  radiating  from  the  symbol,  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples  how  uncertainty  arises  when  different  kinds 
and  different  degrees  of  linking  between  polyvalent  atoms  become 
possible. 

The  molecular  formula  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  is  POClj, 
which,  on  the  supposition  of  the  monovalency  of  chlorine  and  the 
divalency  of  oxygen,  enables  us  to  formulate  this  compound  with 
the  phosphorus  atom  as  trivalent  or  as  pentavalent. 


o  o-ci 

p^i     or    p-a 


The  molecular  composition  of  nitrous  oxide,  NjO,  allows  the 
nitrogen  atom  to  be  represented  as  either  monovalent  or  trivalent, 
if  oxygen  is  divalent. 

N— O— N;  N 

/ 
O 

\ 

N 

And  similarly,  taking  the  case  of  the  use  of  a  non-volatile 
compound,  such  as  the  chloride  or  oxide  of  an  alkali  metal,  for  the 
determination  of  the  valency  of  the  alkali  atom,  we  have  the 
simplest  formulae  KCl  and  K3O,  which  if  molecular  would  for 
the  chloride  prove  the  monovalency  of  the  potassium  atom.  But 
the  true  molecular  formulae  may  be  E,CI«  or  K,Clt  or  generally 
KnCln,  ftEid  K4OJ  or  K,0,  or  ...K^nOn,  with  valencies  according  to 
the  atomic  linking  represented  by: 

K  =  monovalent K— CI ;  K— O— K 

K  =  divalent...  CI— K—K— CI;  K— K;    K— K— K— K 

V     ^0-0/ 
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K  =  trivalent CI— K— K— CI ;  O  =  K— K— K— K  =  0 

\/  \/ 

K  K 

I  I 

CI  K 

II 
O 

The  results  of  valency  measurements  lead  to  an  arrangement 

of  the  elements  in   8   classes,   from   monovalent   to   octavalent. 

These  classes  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  526  in 

cation  of*eie-     two  divisions,  to  Separate  the  results  deduced  from 

inff^tovAiency"     compounds    of   known   molecular  magnitude   from 

those  based  on  less  certain  evidence. 

The  symbol  of  the  element  is  followed  by  the  formulae  of  the 
compounds  from  which  the  valency  value  is  deduced.  Not  more 
than  one  molecular  formula  is  given,  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  other  volatile  compounds  of  corresponding  structure  are 
known,  e,g,  BC1„  BH,(?),  BF„  B(CH,)3,  B(C.H.)s. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  valency  values  set  out  in  the 
table  leads  to  certain  generalisations: 

(1)     The  maarimum  valency  deduced  from  mole- 
Examination        cular  formuUie  is  6,  but  the  number  of  instances 

of  the   reaulta  i  •  i         i         i  •    i  i  •   i        • 

of  dasaifica-  m  which  the  higher  values  are  met  with  is 
tcTvafe^cyf  **'  Small.  We  know  only  one  compound,  WCU.  in 
laiu rise'im^™  ^^^ich  a  hexavalent  atom  occurs ;  the  six  compound> 
respectively.  given  in  the  table  as  containing  pentavalent  atoms. 
together  with  PCU  and  NH4CI,  which  can  bt 
volatilised  without  decomposition  under  very  special  condition>. 
comprise  all  the  known  representatives  of  that  class.  But  tht- 
number  of  volatile  compounds  containing  one  tetravalent  at^nu 
united  only  with  monovalent  atoms  or  radicles  is  considerable: 
taking  silicon  alone,  we  have  SiH*,  SiCU,  SiCl,H,  SiBr4,  SiBrsH. 
SiBr.Cl,  SiBr^Cl,,  SiBrCl,,  Sil^,  SiF^,  Si(CH,)„  Si(CjaA 
SiCCAXCl,  Si(C,H5)Cl„  SiH(C,H,),. 

The  study  of  the  oxides  gives  a  range  of  molecular  complejrit-. 
from  jRaO  to  RiOgy  in  which  also  the  number  of  representatives  v: 
each  class  gets  smaller  as  the  valency  displayed  increases. 

(2)  Valency  is  a  periodic  function  of  the  atomic  weighU 
This   had  been  recognised  and  emphasised,  on  the  occasion   ••! 
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the  discovery  of  the  periodic  law,   by   both  Lothar  Meyer  and 
vaicnc         MendeleeflF  (pp.  462,  469).     MendeleeflF,  who  elabo- 
is  a  periodic     rated  this  aspect  of  the  periodic  system  in  greater 
the^tonUc  detail,   has  pointed   out  that   the   valency  in    the 

weights.  series  as   exhibited  by  the  hydrides  and  chlorides 

increases  from  1  to  4  and  then  decreases  from  4  to  1,  and  it  is 
only  the  last  four  members  of  the  series  that  are  capable  of 
forming  hydrides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  valency  as  deduced 
from  the  highest  oxides  or  the  hydrates  shows  a  continuous 
increase  from  1  to  8. 


RH4 

RH3 

RH, 

RH 

R^O    RO(R,Ojj)   RjO, 

RO,(R,0,) 

RA 

R03(R,0e) 

R,0,    R04(RA) 

LiCl    BeCla 

BCI3 

CCI4 

NCI3 

OCL, 

CH4 

NH3 

OHjj 

FH 

LigO    BeO 

BA 

CO2 

NA 

OO2 

XaCl  MgCl, 

AICI3 

Sia4 

PC13 

SClj 

ClCl 

SiH^ 

PH3 

SH2 

an 

Na,0    MgO 

AI3O3 

SiOj 

PA 

SOj 

(0,0,). 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  for  all  the  elements  which  form 
hydrides,  the  sum  of  the  valencies  as  deduced  from  these  hydrides 
and  from  their  highest  oxides  is  8,  e.g,  CH4  and  CO,,  SiH4  and 
SiOa ;  NH,  and  NA,  PH,  and  PA ;  SH^  and  SO, ;  CIH  and  CIA- 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before  (p.  504)  that  in  order  to  make 
evident  this  periodic  change  in  composition,  MendeleeflF  had  to 
arbitrarily  select  from  amongst  the  diflferent  oxides  of  an  element 
one  which  fits  into  the  scheme,  and  which  however  in  its  chemical 
relations  is  not  always  typical  of  the  element.  It  is  reserved  for 
future  investigations  to  discover  a  common  characteristic  of  the 
particular  oxides  which  exhibit  this  periodic  change  in  valency, 
a  property  which  we  cannot  believe  to  be  fortuitous. 

(3)  The  same  element  may  appear  in  diflFerent  classes: 
phosphorus  in  3  and  5 ;  nitrogen  in  2,  3,  and  5 ;  indium  in  1,  2, 
and  3,  etc.,  etc.  These  facts  considered  from  a  purely 
Scment  is*"*  empirical  point  of  view  seem  to  lead  to  the  necessary 
^iT^^^x  cUisem  iiiference  that  valency  is  a  variable  property.  But 
theoretical  considerations  the  attractiveness  of  which 
is  patent,  have  led  to  the  attempt  to  look  upon  valency  as  an 
invariable,  frindamental  property  of  the  atoms,  and  hence  to  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  explanation  for  the  large  number  of  cases 
vrhich  constitute  appcwent  exceptions  to  such  a  law. 
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The  interest  attaching  to  the  discussion,  whether  valency  is 
constant  or  variable,  has  become  mainly  historical,  but  as  such  it 

is  so  great  as  to  justify  some  account  of  this  phase 
coiiitanTo"*^^  111  t/he  development  of  the  science.  Kekul6,  one 
iKekuU*  ^  con-  ^^  *^®  fouudcrs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  combining 
aiders  valency     capacity  of  the  elementary  atoms,  made  himself  the 

champion  of  the  view  of  constant  valency. 

''Atomicity  is  a  fundamental  property  of  the  atom,  which  must  be 
constant  and  invariable  like  the  weight  of  the  atom  itself.... To  admit  that 
atomicity  can  vary,  is  to  confound  the  notion  with  that  of  equivalence.... We 
define  atomicity  as  the  maximum  equivalent  or  the  maximum  saturating 
capacity,  and  hence  because  of  the  existence  of  the  substances  NH4CI,  SCI4, 
ICI3,  etc.  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  elements  N,  P,  As,  Sb  are  pentatomic; 

0,  S,  Se,  Te  tetratomic ;  I  triatomic :  but  according  to  such  reasoning,  PI3, 
Telf  would  prove  that  phosphorus  is  nonatomic,  and  that  the  atomicity  of 
tellurium  is  twelve,  which  is  absurd." 

Supporters  of  a  theory  of  constant  valency  have  always  been 

confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  explain  the  considerable 

number  of  instances  in  which  an  element  does  not 

J«eptiSna"  to      exhibit  the  particular  combining  power  which  had 

vaienc"*-  heoiii  choseu   by   them   as   the   true   valency   from 

1.  Valencies  amougst  the  various  possible  values.  These  ex- 
Werthantnic  ccptions  are  of  two  kinds,  cases  in  which  (1)  a  lower, 
values.  ^j^j  ^2)  a  higher  value  is  met  with. 

The  valency  of  carbon  is  taken  as  4.  A  large  number  of 
substances  are  known  of  the  type  of  ethylene  (C2H4),  acetylene 
(CjHa),  etc.  which  on  the  supposition  of  the  invari- 
of  muw^e*^*"  ahle  monovalency  of  hydrogen,  cannot  be  represent^ 
bon^afoms*^**^  ^  Containing  tetravalent  carbon.  Very  extensive 
Facts  in  sup-  empirical  data  showed  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
p°^ofmuitipic  number  of  unsatisfied  or  inactive  aflSnity  units  is 
Inactive  affini-  always  2  or  a  multiple  of  2.  This  generalisation 
SJi^eiwi  num-  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  direct  action  between 
bcr;  non-  ^^^  caxbou  atoms  may  extend  over  2  or  3  of  the  4 

existence  of  ... 

CH,  or  of  combining  units  of  each,  explaining  the  apparently 

lower  valency  of  these  atoms  by  so-called  double  or 
treble  linking,  the  graphic  representation  of  which  takes  the 
form: 

Ethylene  =  C.H,  =  ^^C  =  C<^ 
Acetylene  =  C,H,  =  H-C  =  C-H. 
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The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  prepare  a  methylene 

or  two  puhstances  of  the  composition  C2H4,  namely 

H  H    H 

II  II 

H— C— C— H        and        — C— C-, 

II  II 

H  H    H 

is   foremost  amongst  the  fects  which  lend  support  to  this  view. 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  hjrpothesis  of  multiple  linking,  which 

for  a  period  has  been  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 

been    devised,   might   have   to  be   given   up   before    long.     The 

physical  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  supposed  doubly  or 

trebly   linked    carbon    atom,   as    deduced   from   a  study   of   its 

compounds,  are  not  such  as  would  be  expected  theoretically,  e.g. 

the  atomic  volume  of  the  doubly  linked  atom  is  greater  and  not 

smaller  than  that  of  the  singly  linked,  etc.*     Moreover,  the  recent 

announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the   substance   C(C«H6)8,  in 

which  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  a  trivalent 

Existence  of  a     carbou  atom  is  inevitable,  will,  if  corroborated,  con- 
substance    for  ,  ,       '  ' 
which  as-           stitutc    a    definite    exception   to   the  fundamental 

fi^T^arbon         generalisation  that  an  even  number  always  represents 

uJevitobie/and     ^^^  difference  between  m,  the  number  of  monovalent 

of    othere  for     atoms  or  radicles  actually  held  in  combination  by  n 

^AThich    It  19  /.I  1     «  «         1  1  n  y 

preferable.  atoms  of  carbou,  and  2n  +  2,  the  number  of  such 

atoms  required  by  theory  on  the  assumption  of  the 
tetravalency  of  the  carbon  atoms.  But  unless  it  can  be  shown 
t>hat  the  doctrine  of  multiple  linking  leads  to  important  deductive 
inferences  which  have  been  verified  when  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  even  one  well-established  exception  like  the  above 
a.ssumes  enormous  importance.  And  there  is  the  further  fact  that 
some  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  representing  certain 
snbstances  as  containing  divalent  carbon.  Thus  it  has  been  shown 
fi-om  its  reaction  that  the  constitutional  formula  for  hydrocyanic 
3x;id  should  be  C  =  N  — H,  rather  than  H  — C  =  N,  and  that  of 
fialminic  acid  C  =  N  —  O  —  H. 

^  For  a  samxnary  of  the  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  of  multiple  linking,  see 
0inricfa8en,  loc.  eit,,  pp.  34  et  neq, 

P.  34 
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Anyhow,  in  the  case  of   carbon  monoxide  and    of   carbon 
monosulphide,  we  are  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  looking 
upon  carbon  as  divalent,  or  upon  oxygen  and  sulphar 
(ii)   CO,  cs,       as  tetravalent,  either  of  which  is  incompatible  with 
unsaturated.        the  doctrine  of  constant  valency.    But  carbon  mon- 
oxide (or  monosulphide),  in  common  with  CJI^  and 
CjHa,  and  other  substances  in  which  the  carbon  does  not  exert  its 
maximum  valency,  has  the  property  of  readily  uniting  with  other 
substances,  elementary  or  complex,  producing  addition  compounds 
in  which  finally  each  carbon  atom  holds  in  combination  4  mono- 
.  valent  atoms  or  the  equivalent  of  these. 

CO   +0   ==C0.;  CO  +  Cl,    =C0C1, 

C,H,  +  a=C,H4CU;  C,H4+HC1=CAC1 

C3.  +  Bra  =  CaH,Br,;     C,H,Br>  +  HBr  =  C,HsBr,. 

The  name  of  unscUurated  compounds  has  been  given  to  such 
substances,  and  it  is  assumed  that,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
definite  specific  conditions,  certain  of  the  valencies  are  prevented 
from  becoming  effective,  so  that  of  the  4  combining  units  pos- 
sessed by  the  carbon  atom  in  carbonic  oxide  2  only  are  active. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  ever  have  been  considered  an 
explanation  and  consequent  proof  of  the  constancy  of  valency, 
taking  that  term  in  the  plain  sense  of  a  statement  concerning  an 
actual  occurrence.  Whether  further  combining  power  is  latent  in 
the  carbon  atom  of  the  monoxide  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  this  particular  substance  it  is  divalent.  The  same  argument 
applies  to  the  case  of  nitrogen  in  nitric  oxide,  which  is  undoubtedly 
divalent,  though  according  to  the  constant  valency  doctrine,  3  is 
the  value  appertaining  to  this  element. 

The  valency  of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  is  taken  to  be  3,  but 
the  formulae  of  solid  phosphoric  chloride  and  of  sal-ammoniac  are 
PCI,  and  NH4CI,  indicating  pentavalent  action  of 
a.  Valencies  the  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  atoms.  These  sub- 
higher  than  stances,  however,  when  volatilised,  break  up  to  a 
Hypo£e^«  of  greater  or  lesser  amount  into  FCl,  and  CI^,  and  into 
^mbinat'ion.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  respectively.  The  instability  of  these 
compounds  in  the  gaseous  condition  led  Eekule  to 
explain  these  and  similar  cases  in  which  the  molecular  complexity 
is  beyond  that  compatible  with  the  constant  value  accepted  by 
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him,  by  classing  them  as  a  special  type  of  combination,  different 
from  the  ordinary  atomic,  and  named  "  molecular." 

'*  We  may  divide  elements  into  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  and  tetmtomic.    Atoms 
WAy  combine  with  others  of  the  same  kind  or  of  different  kinds.    The 
combinations  in  which  all  the  elements  are  united  by  the 
KekoitS's    dif-     affinities  of  the  atoms  which  saturate  each  other,  may  be 
between  termed  atomic  combinations ;   these  are  the  true  chemical 

atomic  and  molecules,  and  the  only  ones  which  can  exist  in  the  gaseous 

molecular  ofo+o 

comUnadons.        *^^      , 

But  besides  these  atomic  compounds  we  must  recognise 

the  existence  of  a  second  order  of  combinations  which  I  will  designate  as 

fnoleoular.    The  assumption  of  the  production  and  the  existence  of  molecular 

combinations  is  justified  by  the  following  considerations.    Attraction  should 

make  itaeif  felt  even  between  the  atoms  which  happen  to  belong  to  different 

molecules,  and  this  attraction  should  produce  an  approach  and  a   final 

juxtaposition  of  the  molecules,  a  phenomenon  which  always  precedes  actual 

chemical  decomposition.     But  when  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  atoms 

composing  these  molecules  double  decomposition  becomes  impossible,  it  may 

happen  that  the  reaction  stops  at  this  point,  that  the  two  molecules,  so  to 

8X)eak,  adhere,  and  form  a  group  endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of  stability, 

which  however  is  always  less  than  that  of  atomic  combinations.     This 

explains  why  such  molecular  compounds  do  not  form  vapours,  but  decompose 

under  the  action  of  heat,  regenerating  the  molecules  from  which  they  had 

been  formed.**     ("  Sur  Tatomicit^  des  ^l^ments,"  C-R.  Acad,  Sci.,  58,  1864, 

p.  610.) 

Kekul6  quotes  as  examples  substances  which  when  volatilised 
break  up  in  the  following  manner : 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  breaks  up  into  phos- 
Moiecoiar  phorus  trichloride  and  chlorine :  PCU  =  PCI,  +  CI,. 

compounds 
break  up  under 
the    action    of 
lieat  into  con- 
stituent mole,      equation  2SeCl4  =  SejCl,  -h  3C1  Jc 

sxampies.  lodinc  trichloride  breaks  up  into  iodine  mono- 

chloride  and  chlorine :  ICl,  =  ICl  +  CI,. 

Ammonium  chloride  breaks  up  into  ammonia  and  hydrochloric 
acid:  NH,C1«NH,  +  HC1. 

Tellurium  tetrabromide  breaks  up  into  the  dibromide  and 
bromine:  TeBr4  =  TeBr,  +  Br,. 

Tetramethylammonium  iodide  breaks  up  into  trimethylamine 
and  methyl  iodide :  (CH,),NI  =  (CH,),N  +  CHJ. 

Instances  are  given  of  other  substances  which  may  be  con- 
sidered molecular  combinations,  such  as  crystaUine  salts  which 

34—2 


compoun  s  Selenium  tetrachloride  breaks  up  into  the  mono- 

the   action  of     chloride  and   chlorine   [probably  according  to   the 
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under  the  action  of  heat  break  up  into  an  anhydrous  salt  and 
water. 

How  fer  did  this  hjrpothesis  of  molecular  compounds  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  devised  ? 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  Kekul^  had  been  led  to  it  inductively 
from  the  observation  and  subsequent  classification  of  some  real, 

important  differences  between  chemical  compounds, 
the  concepUon  but  rather  that  he  propounded  it  with  the  object  of 
combinrti^n^r'^  Supporting  the  particular  view  held  by  him  con- 
in  the  doctrine     cemiug  the  coustaucy  of  the  binding  capacity  of  the 

atoms.  The  natural  consequence  is  to  make  one's 
initial  attitude  towards  this  hypothesis  of  molecular  compounds 
one  of  suspicion.  The  ordinary  course  of  scientific  procedure  in 
dealing  with  such  a  hypothesis  is  to  examine  firstly,  whether  it  is 
inductively  adequate,  i.e,  whether  it  explains  all  the  cases  that 
should  be  comprised  within  its  scope,  and  secondly,  whether  it  is 
deductively  true,  i.e.  whether  the  theoretical  influences  drawn  firom 
it  meet  with  experimental  verification. 

If  a  compound  is  met  with  in  which  an  element  seems  to 
exhibit  a  higher  valency  than  that  assigned  to  it  as  constant, 

the  combination  must  be  supposed  to  be  molecular, 
all  c™mpoundi  But  as  such  it  must  possess  the  characteristic  pn*- 
a°°alJw!5'  P^rty  of  molecular  compounds,  which  is  instability, 

pentavaient  and  it  must  Under  the  action  of  heat  break  up  into 
should  be  de-  its  two  compoucnt  atomic  combinations.  Of  the 
composed    by     element  phosphorus  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  thi- 

constant  valency  3,  that  all  the  combinations  of 
apparently  greater  valency  are  molecular  and  therefore  cannot 
exist  in  the  gaseous  state.  This  is  the  case  with  the  penta- 
chloride  and  the  pentabromide,  but  the  substance  PF5  discoveitd 
and  investigated  by  Prof.  T.  E.  Thorpe  has  been  found  to  be 
stable  when  volatilised.  This  compound  was  prepared  by  thr 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  arsenic  trifluoride,  and  wa? 
found  to  be  a  gas  which  obeyed  Boyle's  law  and  which  could  ni't 
be  liquefied  at  7°  C.  and  1 2  atmospheres.  The  analysis  (ante,  p.  351 ' 
gave  quantities  of  phosphorus  and  of  fluorine  in  the  ratio  '>f 
1  atomic  weight  of  the  former  to  5  of  the  latter,  and  the  deter- 
minations of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  (H  =  1)  gave  63-2:> 
as  the  mean.  Hence  the  molecular  weight  found  is  126"4,  whil#: 
that  calculated  bom  the  formula  PFj  is  125-3. 
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"In  phosphorus  pentafiuoride  the  phosphorus  is  undoubtedly  penta- 
Talent;  this  is  the  first  volatile  phosphorus  compound  which  contains  five 

monovalent  atoms  united  with  one  atom  of  phosphorus.  This 
TCnuoiuoride  suhstance  is  a  gas  apparently  stable  at  all  temperatures, 
not  decom-  Wurtz  has  shown  that  phosphorus  pentachloride  can  exist  as 
voT^^d*"        vapour  only  below  a  certain  temperature^  the  corresponding 

bromide  at  once  splits  up  on  heating  into  bromine  and  the 
tribromide ;  and  a  pentaiodide  of  phosphorus  does  not  seem  capable  of  existence 
at  all.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  chemical  valency  of  an  element  depends 
on  the  weight  of  the  atoms  which  combine  with  it."  (T.  E.  Thorpe,  Liebty$ 
Ann.  Chem.,  182,  1876,  p.  201.) 

The  formulation  of  ammonium  chloride  as  a  molecular  com- 
pound leads  to  the  inference  of  the  possible  existence  of  another 
substance  of  the  same  formula,  NH4CI,  but  of  dififerent 

If  ammonium         ,.        .-        .  ^     ,  .  •  1  •         1 

chloride  is  a  distribution  of  the  same  six  atoms  withm  the  two 
combinlSon,  Constituent  atomic  combinations,  viz.  HjN .  HCl  and 
another    .ub-      NH,C1 .  H,.     This   could   not   be   put  to    the   test 

stance  of  for-  .  *     .  . 

muia    NH4CI     of  experiment   for  ammonium   chloride   itself,  but 
has  been  investigated  for  substances  derived  from 
ammonium  chloride  by  the  substitution  of  its  hydrogen  by  com- 
pound radicles  CnHjn+i. 

''  Meyer  attempted  to  elucidate  the  constitution  of  ammonium  salts.     It 
wa.s  found  that  the  dimethyl  diethyl  ammonium  iodide  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  iodide  on   dimethylamine   is   identical  with  that 
Meyer's  produced  by  acting  with  methyl  iodide  on  diethylamine^,  and 

of^lts "aU^  ^^  difference  can  be  detected  in  the  character  of  these  salts, 
derivative  As  the   substances,  although  identical*,  were  obtained  by 

J?^^,^**  *  different  reactions,  it  was  inferred  that  they  could  not  be 
a  molecular  molecular  compounds,  that  is,  combinations  of  a  tertiary 
connpound.  base  with  an  alkyl  haloid,  but  must  contain  pentavalent 

H 

H 
nitrogen,  when  by  analogy  NH4CI  would  be  NH.'*     (T.  E.  Thorpe,   Victor 

M 

CI 
Meyer  Memorial  Lecture^  1900.) 

Thus  a  deduction  from  Kekul^'s  theory  of  the  constantly  tri- 
valent  nature  of  nitrogen  has  not  been  verified  when  put  to  the 


1 


N(C,HJa(C^3),I 


jjN(CHJ,H      +CjHJ=N(CH8),CjH5  +  HI    and 


jN  (C,H5)5H      +CH5I  -N  (CaHB),CH8  +  HI    and 
In  (C,H5),CH,  +CH3I  =N  (C,Hfl),CH,  .  CH,I 

2  There  are  other  similar  experiments  on  record,  the  result  of  whioh  is  not  quite 

conclusive. 
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test  of  experiment,  whilst  another  similar  crucial  experiment  has 
given  a  result  in  support  of  the  variable  valency  of  the  phosphorus 
atom*. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Svhstances  P0(C6H,)^. 


Name 

Formula 

Preparation 


Treatment    with 
Br,  O,  S 


State  of  aggrega- 
tion 


Spec.Grav.^4„,l 

Speo.  Orav.  of 
▼apour^,^! 

(i)  determined  at 
reduced  pressure 

(ii)  calculated  for 
CisHmPO 


Phenozyl-diphenj^ 

•C,H, 
O.H. 


iphine 


lipbenyl-obloro-phosphine 
and  pbenol 
(CiH,),PCl  +  CgH,OH 

(C,H5)a.P.C.H50  +  HCl 


Direct  combination  ensues, 
the  substance  behaving  like 
an  unsaturated  compound 

Thick  oily  liquid, 

boiling  at  62  mm.  between 

265°  and  270° 

I'UO 


(1)   10-07         (2)  9-97 
9-68 


Triphenjl*photpfaioe-<ndde 

•  ^6^1 

OaP— C.H, 


^C.H. 


From 
triphenyl-bromo-phoBphine- 

bromide  and  water 
(C.H,),Br,P+H,0 

=  (06H5),(OH),P+2HBr 

(C<H,),(OHLP  heated 

=  (CeH;),O.P  +  H,0 

No  action  occurs,  the  sob-  | 
stance  behaving  Uke  a  f 
saturated  compound 

Solid,  I 

melting  at  153-5° 


1-2124 

(1)   1011        (2)  9-788 
9 '68 


If  valency  is  constant,  phosphorus  oxychloride  must  be  con- 
ceived as  CI  -  P  -  O  -  CI ;  but  if  valency  is  variable,  there  is  the 

^  . 

possibility  of  the  existence  of  two  isomeric  compounds  in  which 
P  is  tri-  and  pentavalent  respectively,  thus : 


(1)  P— CI 
\)C1 


and 


(2)  Pi 


^  A.  Michaeh's  and  W.  La  Goste,  "  Ueber  die  Valenz  des  PhosphoiB,'*  B^,  D, 
ehem.  Ges.,  18,  1885  (p.  2118). 
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Compound  (1)  is  not  likely  to  exist  owing  to  its  probably 
great  instability ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  has  met  with  general  proof, 
that  the  weighting  of  a  molecule,  i,e.  the  substitution 
o/phoi^hOTwi  of  CnH^+i  or  Other  complex  groups  increases  the 
JSTtwcc^of*"*  stability.  An  investigation  of  derivatives  of  POCl,, 
poc*H  **"***  ^  which  the  three  chlorine  atoms  were  replaced  by 
phenyl  groups,  was  carried  out  with  the  result  that 
the  existence  of  two  substances  of  the  same  formula  CuHuPO  was 
proved,  and  that  the  differences  between. these  two  were  of  the 
kind  to  be  expected,  viz.  that  whilst  the  one  containing  trivalent 
phosphorus  easily  formed  additive  compounds,  thereby  passing 
into  the  pentavalent  condition,  the  other  one,  containing  penta- 
valent  phosphorus,  behaved  as  a  saturated  compound.  In  the 
table  above  are  set  forth  the  fitcts  showing  the  identity  of  the 
molecular  magnitude  of  these  two  substances,  the  mode  of 
formation  which  indicates  the  diflFerences  in  their  composition,  and 
the  consequent  differences  in  their  properties. 

Such  then  are  the  empirical  data  concerning  valency.  They 
are  compatible  with  the  view  that  valency  is  simply  the  observed 
combininj?  or  substituting  value  exhibited  in  par- 
isation  fhnn  ticular  casos,  and  that  as  such  it  is  of  variable 
c^cming'***  magnitude.  But  they  are  equally  compatible  with 
nature  of  the  view,  that  valency  as  a  fundamental  invariable 

valency.  "^        ,  t  .     -i 

property  of  the  atoms,  is  the  power  to  bind  or 
substitute  a  certain  number  of  monovalent  atoms,  and  that  nothing 
is  really  detracted  from  this  power  when  owing  to  existing  con- 
ditions the  atoms  cannot  fully  exert  it.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  tetravalency  of  carbon  as  shown  by  the  existence  of  CH4  and 
a  number  of  analogous  compounds  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
existence  of  CO,  nor  the  pentavalency  of  phosphorus  as  deduced 
from  the  compounds  PCI5  and  PFo  by  the  existence  of  PCI,  and 
PHa,  etc.  etc. 

What  is  lacking  is  some  theory,  which  starting  from  the 
assumption  of  some  simple  fundamental  property  of  matter,  will 
in  terms  of  this  property  account  for  tsucta  such  as 
requiring  ex-  that  the  bmdiug  capacity  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  is 
^^"tiaftictorj  different  from  that  of  an  atom  of  carbon,  and  from 
iiyrfK}the»i»  as       ^^^^^  q(  q-j^  atom  of  nitrogen :  that  it  is  the  same  for 

to       caume     of  ^^  11  j        • 

valency.  oxygen  and  sulphur,  for  phosphorus  and  mtrogen, 

for    carbon  and   silicon;    that  it   is   different  for  carbon   in   its 
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two  oxides,  different  for  phosphorus  in  its  two  chlorides;  that 
the  phosphorus  atom  which  can  bind  five  chlorine  atoms  at 
one  temperature  loses  this  power  at  a  higher  temperature;  that 
the  phosphorus  atom  can  bind  5  fluorine  atoms  but  only  3  of  the 
equivalent  but  heavier  iodine  atoms;  that  anhydrous  white  copper 
sulphate,  CUSO4,  in  which  according  to  the  valency  values  of  the 
constituent  atoms,  all  power  of  combination  should  be  exhausted, 
forms  with  water  more  complex  molecules,  producing  the  crystalline 
blue  CuSOi.SHaO;  etc.  etc. 

''  Since  the  aim  of  all  scientific  investigations  is  to  exhibit  the  most  variable 
phenomena  as  dependent  upon  certain  active  invariable  factors  taking  part  in 
them  and  in  such  a  manner  that  each  phenomenon  appears  to  be  the  necessary 
result  of  the  properties  and  reciprocal  action  of  these  factors ;  then  it  is  clear, 
that  chemical  investigation  would  be  considerably  advanced  were  it  possible 
to  prove  that  the  composition  of  chemical  compounds  is  essentially  determined 
by  the  valency  of  the  atoms  and  the  external  conditions  under  which  these 
atoms  react  upon  one  another.  The  first  necessary  step  in  this  direction  must 
consist  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  regularities  observed  in  the  composition 
of  chemical  compounds,  by  the  assumption  of  a  constant  power  of  saturation 
or  an  invariable  valency  of  the  atom.  The  opposite  and  equally  hypothetical 
assumption  that  the  valency  is  variable,  leads  to  no  advancement.  The  first 
step  towards  progress  in  the  matter  would  be  made,  if  some  hypothesis  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  variability  were  proposed.... Since... the  atoms,  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  to  be  throughout  constant 
and  invariable  in  many  important  respects,  it  is  advisable  to  regard  the  atomic 
for  the  present,  and  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  as  invariable  magnitudes 
It  is  also  advisable  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  varying  composition  of  cbemioal 
compounds  is  dependent  upon  an  invariable  valency  of  the  atoms  and  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  it  makes  itself  felt,  or  by  which  its  action  is 
influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Should  such  an  attempt  be  unsuccessful^ 
then  in  order  to  found  a  theory  agreeing  with  facts,  the  changes  which  roav 
be  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  atoms  themselves  must  be  ascertained,  and 
the  causes  of  these  investigated."    (Lothar  Meyer,  Modern  Theories) 

Attempts  at  hypotheses  concerning  the  cause  of  valency  have 
not  been  vs^anting,  but  so  far  everything  done  in  this  direction  has 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  the  tentative,  though  there  is  much 
to  attract  in  the  speculations  which  would  connect  the  phenomena 
of  valency  with  the  shape  and  the  motion  of  the  atoms.  Van  i 
Hofif's  name  is  associated  with  such  a  hypothesis : 

**The  effect  which  atoms  mutually  produce  at  great  distances  is  dependent 
only  on  the  mass  and  the  distance ;  the  shape  of  the  atoms  and  their  motioQ 
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Fig.  94. 


have  DO  effect.  But  in  the  case  of  the  very  small  distances  within 
Van  't  Hoff  ^^^  molecules,  the  matter  stands  differently;  the  effect 
accounts  for  of  form  and  of  motion  becomes  the  dominant  factor,  and  the 
valency  and  simple  effect  of  gravity  ceases  to  be  recognised ;  the  result  is 
with  tempera-  the  manifestation  of  affinity  and  valency,  e.g.  the  production 
ture  by  shape      of  chemical  effect. 

and    motion 

o  atoms.  Q^     jf^  influence  of  Shape,     The  phenomena  of  valency 

may  be  referred  to  the  effect  of  the  shape  or  form  of  the  atoms.    A  simple 

consideration  will  show  that  any  deviation  from  spherical  shape  must  result 

in  greater  manifestations  of  the  attractive  force  in  cei'tain  definite  directions, 

the  cause  being  that  the  atom  is  so  to  speak  more  easy  of  approach  in  these 

places.     Each  different  shape  is  therefore  the  cause  of  the  manifestation  of  a 

certain  number  of  predominant  attraction  capacities,  that  is  of  valencies. 

Thus  an  arbitrarily  chosen  shape  like  that  represented  [in 

fig.  94]  will — if  we  restrict  our  consideration  to  one  plane 

only — exhibit  three  predominant  attraction  capacities  along 

OAy  OB  and  0(7,  and  three  subordinate  ones  along  Oo,  Ob 

and  Oc.    An  atom  of  such  a  shape  would  therefore  comport 

itself  generally  as  trivalent  and  occasionally  as  hezavalent. 

And  it  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this,  that  just 

as   the  number  and  the  kind  of  the  valencies  may  be 

deduced  from  the  shape  of  the  atoms,  so  conversely  the 

shape  of  the  atom  might  be  deduced  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  valency. 

Again,  whenever  the  effect  of  these  attractions  at  small  distances  is  infiuenoed 

by  the  nature  of  the  atoms  attracted,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  the 

effective  valencies  of  the  attracting  atom  will  be  affected,  and  a  change  of 

valency  will  be  observed  on  comparing  the  combinations  of  that  one  element 

with  different  other  elements. 

(2)  The  influence  of  Motion,  If  an  atom  moves  regularly  in  all  directions 
about  a  certain  fixed  position,  a  change  of  external  form,  and  hence  also  a 
cbange  of  afQnity  and  of  valency,  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  If  we  consider  a 
8]  fecial  case,  and  if  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
j)licity  we  select  that  of  the  atom  desig- 
nated above  by  AcBaCb  and  considered  as 
before  in  one  plane  only,  then,  when  its 
vibrations  have  moved  that  atom  from  its 
position  of  equilibrium  by  the  distance  7^, 
it  "will  have  assumed  the  external  form 
represented  by  A^CiBia^C^h^.  The  result 
of  this  change  is  a  twofold  one  : 

(i)  All  the  other  atoms  will  be  con- 
strained to  remain  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  one  considered,  and  they  will 
consequently  be  held  by  it  by  a  lesser 
force,  ix.  the  affinity  effects  of  an  atom 
become  weaker  when  it  is  vibrating.  ^Ib*  95* 


v^ 

6 

V 

B, 

.   ">    . 

3< 
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(ii)  The  directions  of  the  predominant  attractions  are  lees  strongly 
marked,  because  it  is  now  a  case  of  the  same  differences  between  distances 
of  actually  greater  value.  The  three  valencies  above  described  as  subordinate 
are  thereby  made  less  prominent  still,  and  the  atom  will  behave  generaUy  as 
trivalent  A  further  increase  in  the  vibration  extent  to  that  of  the  distance 
R^j  will  make  the  shape  of  the  atom  that  represented  by  A^c^fyCJb^^  and 
the  above  described  effects  will  become  still  more  strongly  marked.  The 
atom  gradually  loses  all  chemical  power. 

If  then  we  admit  that  the  extent  of  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  atoms  is 
the  result  of  temperature,  the  above  view  leads  to  the  inference,  for  which  we 
have  experimental  support,  that  a  rise  of  temperature  diminishes  the  number 
of  efiective  valencies,  that  it  weakens  the  affinity  effects,  and  that  it  gradually 
reduces  the  mutual  action  of  the  atoms  to  that  of  a  simple  manifestation  of 
gravitation.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  there  are  limiting  values 
of  temperature,  above  which  chemical  action  ceases ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  as  the  temperature  falls  the  phenomena  get  extremely  complicated,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  existence  and  the  effect  of  valencies  before  overlooked.'* 
{Afuiekten  iiber  die  organische  Ckemiey  1881,  pp.  3  et  seq.) 

Prof.  Armstrong,  in  his  article  on  Isomerism  in  Watts' 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  says : 

"Most  discussions  on  valency  are  dialectical  rather  than  scientific,  in 
consequence  of  our  powerlessness  at  pretient  to  decide  what  conattitates 

a  *  valency.'  The  deduction  from  Faraday's  law  of  electrolyas 
Connection  to  which  Helmholtz  has  drawn  the  attention  of  chemists,  that 

between  Farm-  definite,  as  it  were  'atomic '  charges  of  electricity  are  as- 
electrolysis  sociated  with  the  atoms  of  matter— that  a  monad  bears  a 

and  valency.        single  charge,  a  dyad  two,  a  triad  three — is  the  only  approach 

yet  made  to  a  theory,  of  valency." 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Faraday  lecture  of  1881 
(J,  Chem,  Soc.y  39,  1881,  p.  277)  contain  the  pronouncement 
referred  to  by  Prof.  Armstrong,  preceded  by  Helmholtz's  exposition 
of  such  of  Faraday's  experimental  results  as  are  made  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  propounded. 

**  When  Faraday  began  to  study  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  by  the 
galvanic  current... he  put  a  very  simple  question,... he  asked,  what  is  the 
quantity  of  decomposition  if  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  is  sent  thn>ugh 
several  electrolytic  colls?  By  this  investigation  he  discovered  that  moe»t 
important  law,  generally  known  under  his  name,  hut  called  by  him  the  law  of 
definite  electrolytic  action.... He  compared  the  amotmt  of  decomposition  ic 
cella  containing  different  electrolytes,  and  he  found  it  exactly  inx>portionAl 
to  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  elements,  which  were  either  seiwurated 
or  converted  into  new  compounds.... According  to  the... chemical  theory  d 
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quantivaleDoe,  therefore,  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  paaeing  through  an 

electrolyte  either  sets  free,  or  transfers  to  other  combinations, 

Fmxadmy'm  dim-     aJways  the  Same  number  of  units  of  affinity  at  both  electrodes ; 

covery  of  strict  „.  ^.  j,  .  . 

pro^^^nality     for  instance,  instead  of  jjS ,  either  ^S ,  or  -^i ,  or  BaV  ,  or 

amount  of  )  )  )  Cu) 

eiectroijrtic  Ca\  ,  or  ZnS ,  or  Cu>  from  cupric  salts,  or  p  [  fix^m  cuprous 

decomposition  ]  )  )  ^^) 

and  the  salts,  etc. 

^"tt**^*^"'  ...Products  of  decomposition  cannot  appear  at  the  elec- 

trodes without  the  occurrence  of  motions  of  the  constituent 
molecules  of  the  electrolyte  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  liquid.... 
[Faraday]  proposed  for  these  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  transported  by  the 
current  through  the  fluid  the  Greek  word  *ions/  the  travellers.'... Faraday's 
law  tells  us  that...' the  same  definite  quantity  of  either  positive  or  negative 
electricity  moves  always  with  each  univalent  ion,  or  with  every  unit  of  affinity 
of  a  multivalent  ion.'... This  quantity  we  may  call  the  electric  charge  of  the 
atom  [affinity  unit?]. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  phenomena.  The  motion  of  electricity 
can  be  observed  and  measured.  Independently  of  this,  the  motion  of  the 
chemical  constituents  can  also  be  measured.  Equivalents  of  chemical 
elements  and  equivalent  quantities  of  electricity  are  numbers  which  express 
real  relations  of  material  objects  and  actions.  That  the  equivalent  relation 
of  chemical  elements  depends  on  the  pre-ezistence  of  atoms  may  be  hypo- 
thetical ;  but  we  have  not  yet  any  theory  sufficiently  developed  which  can 
explain  all  the  facts  of  chemistry  as  simply  and  as  consistently  as  the  atomic 
theory  developed  in  modem  chemistry. 

Now  the  most  startling  result  of  Faraday's  law  is  perhaps  this.  If  we 
accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  elementary  substances  are  composed  of  atoms, 
we  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  electricity  also,  positive  as 
Faraday's  law  ^ell  as  negative,  is  divided  into  definite  elementary  portions, 
together**  with  which  behave  like  atoms  of  electricity.  The  same  atom  can 
atomic  hypo-  be  charged  in  different  compounds  with  equivalents  of  positive 
the*inVerence*'  ^  ^^  n^ative  electricity.... Faraday  often... expressed  his 
that  electricity  conviction  that  the  forces  termed  chemical  affinity  and 
ia  divided^^  ^^^j^^jj^^  g^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^jjg  same.... The  facts  leave  no  doubt 
elementary  that  the  very  mightiest  among  the  chemical  forces  are  of 

portions.  electric  origin.    The  atoms  cling  to  their  electric  charges,  and 

opposite  electric  chai*ge8  cling  to  each  other.... If  we  conclude 
from  the  fact  that  every  unit  of  affinity  is  charged  with  one  equivalent  either 
of  positive  or  of  negative  electricity,  they  can  form  compounds,  being 
electrically  neutral  only  if  every  unit  charged  positively  unites  under  the 
influence  of  a  mighty  electric  attraction  with  another  unit 
Every  ^^^  charged  negatively.... This  ought  to  produce  compounds  in 
with' one*  which  every  unit  of  affinity  of  every  atom  is  connected  with 

equivalent   of     one  and  Only  one  other  unit  of  another  atom.    This... is  the 
either  positive     naodem  chemical  theory  of  quanti valence,  comprising  all  the 
or  negative.         saturated  compounds.     The  fact  that  even  elementary  sub- 
stances, with  few  exceptions,  have  molecules  composed  of 
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two  atoms,  makes  it  probable  that  even  in  these  cases  electric  neutralisation 
is  produced  bj  the  combination  of  two  atoms,  each  charged  with  its  full 
electric  equivalent,  not  by  neutralisation  of  every  single  unit  of  affinity. 
Unsaturated  compounds  with  an  even  number  of  unconnected  units  of 
affinity  offer  no  objection  to  such  an  hypothesis  ;  they  may  be  charged  with 
equal  equivalents  of  opposite  electricity." 

In  1892  Prof.  Armstrong,  in  the  article  above  quoted  from, 
stated  that  chemists  had  not  yet  considered  valency  from  the 
point  of  view  suggested  by  Helmholtz.  But  since  then  the 
development  in  our  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  electricity 
and  matter  has  been  rapid,  and  the  consequent  theoretical  specu- 
lations and  deductive  applications  are  beginning  to  draw  the 
phenomena  of  valency  within  their  scope.  Not  more  than  a 
beginning  has  been  made  as  yet ;  but  whilst  formerly  it  had  n!»t 
even  been  possible  to  say  what  class  of  conceptions  were  likely  t<' 
supply  the  building  material  for  the  adequate  hypothesis  and 
theory  of  valency  that  is  required,  it  now  seems  probable  that 
these  conceptions  will  be  the  indivisible  "  electron,"  to  which  the 
ions  owe  their  electrical  charges  and  the  lines  of  force  connecting 
the  electrons. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  passed  through  an  electrolyte  can 
be  measured  accurately,  and  the  same  holds  for  the  amount  4»f 
matter  deposited  at  the  electrodes  as  the  result  of 
S!^r*"*rei  SSn  ^^^  decomposition  produced;  hence  the  ratio  bt^ 
to  ions.  tween  mass  and  the  charge  carried  by  it  is  known. 

According  to  Faraday *s  law  this  ratio  is  the  same 
for  chemically  equivalent  amounts  of  matter,  or  is  in  the  simple 
ratio  1:2:3:4  for  equiatomic  amounts  of  elements.  Various 
physical  methods  leading  to  fairly  concordant  results  have  suppiitni 
us  with  an  approximate  value  for  the  absolute  weight  of  thr 
atom  (awte,  p.  346),  and  therefore  we  know  to  a  similar  degree  of 
approximate  accuracy  the  quantity  of  electricity  associated  with 
the  actual  atomic  masses,  and  which  is  the  same  for  an  atom  ot 
chlorine  or  bromine  or  iodine  or  silver  as  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
exactly  twice  as  great  for  an  atom  of  oxygen  or  ferrous  iron,  etc.. 
three  times  as  great  for  an  atom  of  ferric  iron,  etc. 

The  extensive  researches  of  Prof  J.  J.  Thomson*  and  his  schi^^l 
have  shown  that  in  the  conduction  of  electricity  through  highly 
rarefied  gases  the  negatively  charged  particles  shot  off  from  tht 

1  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Qaaes,  1903. 
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cathode,  which  constitute  the  so-called  cathode  rays*,  always  cany 
a  charge  identical  with  that  conveyed  by  one  single  atom  of 
hydrogen  or  of  any  other  monovalent  element  when  the  atom  acts 
as  an  ion  in  a  solution;  but  that  the  mass  associated  in  the 
cathode  ray  particles  with  this  constant  minimum  charge  is  only 
about  one-thousandth  of  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  that  it 
is  the  same  whatever  the  substance  supplying  the  cathode  ray 
particles  may  bel  These  particles,  all  identical  in  mass  and 
identical  in  the  charge  they  carry,  have  by  Prof  Thomson  been 
called  corpuscles,  whilst  the  more  commonly  used  name  of  electrons 
has  been  devised  by  Dr  Johnstone  Stoney  to  designate  the  natural 
unit  of  electricity  concentrated  on  a  nucleus,  the  linear  dimensions 
of  which  are  only  about  one  hundred-thousandth  those  of  an 
atom. 

''  £yerj  electric  charge  is  to  be  thought  of  as  due  to  the  possession  of 
a  number  of  electrons,  but  a  fraction  of  an  electron  is  at  present  considered 
impossible,  meaning  that  no  indication  of  any  further  subdivision  has  ever 
loomed  even  indistinctly  above  the  horizon  of  practical  or  theoretical  possi- 
bility. The  electrification  of  an  atom  of  matter  consists  in  attaching  such 
a  unit  to  it,  or  in  detaching  one  from  it.  An  atom  of  matter  [with]  an 
electron  in  excess  [or  in  defect]  is  [what  is]  called  an  ion."  (Sir  0.  Lodge, 
Modem  Views  on  Matter,  The  Romanes  Lecturey  1903.) 

In  a  letter  to  Nature  (vol.  70, 1904,  p.  176)  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
extends  Helmholtz's  formulation  of  the  connection  between  atomic 
charge  and  atomic  valency,  adapting  it   to  the   explanation   of 

^  The  tenns  radiation  and  ray,  which  until  quite  lately  were  used  exclusively  to 
designate  the  transmlBsion  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  radially  from  their  source 
by  ^e  vibration  in  a  surroundiDg  medium,  are  at  present  also  appUed  to  a  new  and 
entirely  difiFerent  class  of  phenomena,  namely,  the  expulsion  of  minute  particles  of 
matter  which  travel  with  enormous  velocities  along  straight  lines.  The  cathode 
raya  belong  to  this  latter  class.  When  an  electric  discharge  is  passed  throagh  a 
highly  exhausted  tube,  a  something  starts  from  the  negative  electrode  which 
produces  various  effects  on  obstacles  placed  in  its  path :  when  its  passage  is  arrested 
by  the  glass  walls  of  the  vessel,  vivid  phosphorescence  ensues,  and  the  luminous 
spot  produced  becomes  the  source  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  Bdntgen  radiation ; 
a  thin  piece  of  platinum  may  be  heated  to  incandescence ;  a  light  windmill  is 
propelled  ;'  an  electroscope  becomes  negatively  charged.  A  solid  body  placed  between 
the  cathode  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel  casts  a  shadow,  i.e,  prevents  phosphorescence 
over  a  certain  area  otherwise  included  in  the  Inminous  patch,  and  the  shape  and 
size  of  this  shadow  depend  only  on  those  of  the  obstacle,  and  not  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  electrode.  Finally,  the  something  which  produces  these  different  effects 
can  be  deflected  by  a  magnet  (as  shown  by  the  change  of  position  of  the  phos- 
phorescent patch),  and  it  has  the  power  of  penetrating  very  thin  sheets  of  metal. 
To  satisfactorily  explain  all  these  different  effects  and  properties,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  assume  that  minute  negatively  electrified  particles,  which  travel  with 
enormous  velocities  along  straight  lines,  are  shot  out  from  the  cathode  in  directions 
at  right  angles  to  its  surface,  and  that  the  mass  of  these  particles  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  any  known  atoms. 

^  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  chap.  xix. 
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residual  affinity,  that  is  to  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  valency 
which  recognises  a  gradation  in  the  manifestations  of  afl&nity; 
which  for  instance  differentiates  the  binding  power  between  the 
atoms  of  copper  and  sulphur  and  oxygen  in  copper  sulphate  from 
that  which  causes  further  combination  with  water  in  crystallised 
copper  sulphate  or  with  more  water  in  copper  sulphate  solution. 

*'  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  among  chemists  to  abandon  their  own 
doctrine  of  definite  valency,  and  to  recognise  an  indeterminate  and  fluctuating 

number  of  links  connecting  atoms  with  each  other. 
Electron  The  electron  theory  of  the  physicist,  which  assigns  one 

to^^ount  for  indivisible  unit  of  charge  to  a  monad,  two  to  a  dyad,  etc.  has 
existence  of  therefore  encoimtered  some  opposition,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
^^'^des^of  ^  ^^^^  ^  harden  the  old  doctrine  of  '  bonds  *  whereby  atoms 

chemical  were  supposed  to  be  linked  only  in  a  simple  definite  and 

union.  numerical  way,  no  fraction  of  a  bond  being  contemplated.*' 

The  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  electron  theory  and 
the  doctrine  of  valency,  and  the  argument  given  to  prove  thai 
nothing  is  involved  "inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  fractions 
of  a  bond  and  any  required  amount  of  residual  affinity"  are  as 
follows : 

"First,  the  possession  by  an  atom  of  a  definite  charge,  numericallr 
specifiable  as  a  simple  multiple  of  an  indivisible  unit,  must  be  accepted  as 
a  physical  fact. 

Second,  this  fact  corresponds  with  those  other  facts  which  originally  led 
chemists  to  assert,  for  instance,  that  nitrogen  was  a  triad  or  pentad,  carbim 
a  tetrad,  etc.  a  position  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  abandon.  (Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  monad  must  be  either  electro-positive  or  electro- 
negative, but  that  a  tetrad  need  not  be  either  i,  since  its  pairs  of  charges  may 
be  opposite  in  sign.) 

It  has  been  an  occasional  habit  with  physicists  when  speaking  of  lines  vi 
force  to  think  of  a  single  line  of  attraction  or  elastic  thread  joining  each 
negative  electron  to  its  corresponding  positive  charge ;  each  unit  chaiige;,  in 
fact,  being  regarded  as  the  end  of  a  line  of  force  and  nothing  else.... But,., 

1  Compare  in  oonnection  with  this  the  periodic  law  diagram  on  p.  502,  which 
gives  on  sesqai-radios  1  the  monovalent  eleoiro-positive  elements  K,  Bb,  etc;  on 
sesqui-radiufl  16  the  monovalent  electro-negative  elements  F,  Gl,  etc. ;  on  sesqui- 
radius  12  the  tetravalent  electro-neutral  elements  C,  Si,  eto. 

"  The  constant  valency  of  carbon,  which  in  most  of  its  derivatiTes  displays  4 
affinities,  is  especially  remarkable.... This  invariability  in  the  saturation  oapaeitj 
appears  most  strikingly  in  the  property  of  the  carbon  atom  to  act  as  a  ttbnd 
towards  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  unlike  most  other  elements  which,  if  tbey  can 
combine  with  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  all,  do  so  with  a  difiFerent  valency  in  the 
two  cases.  This  special  property  of  carbon  of  standing  in  the  same  rela^on  u> 
positive  as  negative  elements,  is  due  to  its  central  position  in  the  periodic  systenou 
which  itself  again  is  the  cause  of  its  electrochemical  neutrality  *'  (HinriehseD,  ioe. 
cit,  p.  100). 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  each  unit  of  chaiige  ought  to  have  assigned  to  it  one 
solitary  line  of  force,  it  might  have  a  great  number ;  though  it  is  true  that  on 
that  view  it  becomes  a  definite  question  how  many  lines  a  unit  charge 
pocsaesses.  On  any  view  electrons  are  suppoeed  to  repel  and  to  be  attracted 
with  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and  this  is  only 
cotusistent  with  a  very  large  number  oi  lines  of  force  radiating  from  each  and 
starting  out  in  every  direction  equally. 

When  opposite  charges  have  paired  off  in  solitude,  every  one  of  these  lines 
start  from  one  and  terminate  on  the  other  constituent  of  the  pair,  and  the 
bundle  or  field  of  lines  constitutes  a  full  chemical  lHmd\  but  bring  other 
charges  or  other  pairs  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  few  threads  or  feelers 
are  at  once  available  for  partial  adhesion  in  cross  directions  also.... The  charge 
is  indivisible,  it  is  an  atomic  unit  (up  to  our  present  knowledge) ;  but  the 
lines  of  force  emanating  from  it  are  not  indivisible  or  unified  at  all.  The 
bulk  of  them  may  be  occupied  with  straightforward  chemical  affinity  while 
a  few  strands  are  operating  elsewhere ;  and  the  subdivision  of  force  may  go 
on  to  any  extent,  giving  rise  to  molecular  combination  and  linking  molecules 
into  complex  aggregates.../' 

Prof.  Percy  Frankland  sees  in  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  suggested 
electrical  interpretation  of  valency  "  the  possibility  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  different  grades  of  chemical  union,  of  which  the  union 
by  chemical  bond,  hitherto  the  only  one  generally  recognised,  is  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  an  extreme  case  " ;  and  as  an  example  of  its 
application  he  describes  the  mechanism  of  the  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  in  water : 

^  In  the  case  of... sodium  chloride,  we  should  in  the  dry  state  regard  the 
scMiium  atom  united  to  the  chlorine  atom  by  means  of  a  Faraday  tube  or 

bundle... the  union  leading  to  the  great  stability  of  the 
Mechanism  of  compound  as  such.  On  the  addition  of  water,  however, 
^i^imn"  chio-  some  of  the  constituent  fibres  or  strands  of  the  bundle 
ride  in  water  become  deflected  in  such  a  way  that  the  sodium  and  chlorine 
*?ecSon'theory  atoms  become  respectively  combined  with  water.  With 
of  vaienpy.  sufficient  water  present  the  original  union  between  the  sodium 

and  chlorine  atoms  will  become  entirely  severed,  the  Faraday 
bundle  starting  with  its  positive  extremity  on  the  sodium  atom  will  terminate 
at  its  negative  end  by  means  of  a  plurality  of  strands  on  a  number  of  water 
rnoleculeSj  and  similarly  the  Faraday  bundle  emanating  by  its  negative 
extremity  from  the  chlorine  atom  will  terminate  at  its  positive  end  in 
a  plurality  of  strands  also  on  a  number  of  water  molecules.  In  such  a  solution 
yv^e   should  thus  have  independence  of  the  sodium  and  chlorine  atoms ^.... 

1  The  physioal  snd  chemioal  properties  of  solutions  of  Bubstances  of  the  type  of 
sodium  chloride  all  point  to  the  independent  presence  of  two  constituent  parts  of 
tbe  solute,  which  are  the  same  as  the  ions  into  which  it  is  decompoBed  on  electro- 
lysis- Hence  the  ionic  or  dissociation  theory  of  solution  assumes  the  substance 
dissolved  to  have  been  split  into  two  parts. 
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Moreover  the  union  between  sodium  and  chlorine  would  be  entirely  abolished 
through  the  complete  diversion  of  the  strands  of  the  Faraday  bundle  formerly 
uniting  them,  whilst  the  union  between  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  would  be 
but  slightly  weakened  owing  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
strands  in  the  bundles  uniting  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  each  molecule 
being  diverted  by  the  sodium  and  the  chlorine.'*    {Natwre^  70,  1904,  p.  223.) 

Doubt  has  often  been  expressed  as  regards  the  importance  and 

utility  of  the  study  of  valency.     The  unnecessary  and  unsuccessful 

attempt  made  at  one  time  by  great  masters  of  the 

i^portence^of     scieucc  to  class  Certain  valency  phenomena  as  ex- 

the  doctrine  of     ceptioual,  and    the  barrenness  of   the   consequent 

valency  in  i-    i        •      i     i-  •  i  • 

inorganic  and  dialcctical  discussiou  Concerning  constant  and  van- 
chemistry,  able  valency,  aflford  some  justification  for  such  a  view 
in  the  past.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
study  of  inorganic  chemistry  has  so  far  not  been  advanced  to  any 
degree  by  the  doctrine  of  the  different  saturation  capacity  of  the 
elements.  But  against  this  must  be  set  the  brilliant  success 
achieved  in  the  domain  of  orgsmic  study.  Structural  chemistry 
is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  valency;  and  it  seems  justified  to 
describe  as  marvellous  the  results  which  have  followed  firom  the 
application  of  structural  chemistry  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  isomerism* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BERZELIUS  AND  ISOMERISM. 

Proust's  work  had  led  to  the  clear  recognition  that  the  same 
constituents  may  unite  in  varying  ratios,  and  that  the  combinations 
so  formed  are  each  endowed  with  definite  character- 
Properties  of  istic  properties,  the  accompaniment  of  definite  fixed 
cocnSed'to*"  composition.  Hence  the  properties  of  a  substance 
kf^'luid're-  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  dependent,  not  only  on 
lative  number  the  qualitative,  but  also  on  the  quantitative  com- 
atoms,  but  positiou  of  the   constituent  smallest  particles ;   or, 

these'sui^K>Md  ©xprcssed  in  the  terminology  which  we  now  use, 
to  involve  \}^q  properties  of  the  molecules  were  recomised  to 

identity  of  iiii«j  i  i  i.  ,  o 

properties.  depend  on  the  kind  and  on  the  relative  number  of 

the  constituent  atoms.     But  all  through  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19  th  century 

"  it  bad  been  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  substances  which  contain  the  same 
elements  and  the  same  relative  quantities  of  these  must  also  of  necessity  have 
the  same  chemical  properties.''    (Berzelius,  Jahreshei'tchty  1832.) 

From  1825  onwards  facts  began  however  to  accumulate  which 
made  such  a  view  untenable.  In  that  year  Berzelius,  in  his  ''Annual 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,"  says : 

"WShler  has  continued  his  researches  on  cyanic  acid.  Silver  cyanate* 
when  analysed  in  a  variety  of  ways  yielded  77*23  %  silver  oxide  and  22*77^/0 
cyanic  acid.*' 

1  Silver  cyanate  is  made  by  double  decomposition  between  potasBium  cyanate 
and  a  silver  salt.  Potassium  cyanate  itself  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  potassium 
cyanide  or  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

KCN  +  0  =  KCNO;        KCNO  +  AgNO,=:AgCNO  +  KNO,. 

F.  35 
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In  the  year  following  he  reports  on  Liebig's  fulminate  of 
silver*: 

*'  This  subetance  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  new  joint  investigation 
by  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig,  and  the  result  is  of  the  utmost  interest.    Fulminate 

of  silver  dried  at  100*"  loses  all  its  water,  and  in  3  experi- 
Cyanic  acid  ments  they  found  between  16*87  and  17-387©  cyanogen,  the 

IciVhivi"**"  ^^^  ^i°g  17-16  Vo-  The  silver  oxide  was  separated  by 
aame  com-  hydrochloric  acid  and  was  found  to  be  77*628%  of  the  weight 

different  ^"*  of  the  salt  These  quantities  add  up  to  94-688%.  The 
properties.  deficiency  is  only  6*312%,  a  quantity  absolutely  equal  to 

that  of  the  oxygen  in  the  silver  oxide.  Hence  the  salt  was 
composed  of  77*528%  of  silver  oxide  and  22*472%  of  cyanic  acid* ;  but  this 
result  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  W6hler  in  his  analysis  of  silver 
cyanate,  in  spite  of  which  agreement  between  the  analytical  results  the  two 
substances  have  not  the  same  properties.  The  chief  difference  is  that  Wohlers 
cyanate  of  silver  when  heated  by  itself  does  not  explode  but  only  bums  with 
moderate  intensity,  and  further  that  when  decomposed  by  acids  it  is  completely 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia...,  whilst  fulminic  acid  has  explosiTe 
properties  and  gives  ammonia  and  prussic  acid  when  its  salts  are  deoompoied 
by  oxyacids.  These  facts  point  unquestionably  to  a  difference  in  compositioa" 
{Jahretbericht,  1826.) 

Berzelius  then  proceeds  to  tinker  with  the  analytical  results 
of  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig,  with  the  object  of  producing  perforce 
the  difference  in  composition  required  by  the  theoretical  views  of 
his  day.  But  repetition  of  the  analyses  only  tended  to  confirm 
their  accuracy,  and  Gay-Lussac,  after  commenting  on  the  identity 
between  his  own  and  Wohler's  numbers,  had  already  said : 

"Since  these  acids  are  so  entirely  different  in  their  properties,  we  are 
obliged  to  assume  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  explanation  of  this  difference, 
that  their  elements  are  united  in  a  different  manner ;  but  a  relation  such  as 
this  requires  to  be  further  investigated."  (Footnote  to  Wohler's  paper. 
"Recherches  emalytiques  sur  Tacide  cyanique,"  Ann,  Chiin.  Fhys.  27,  lSi\ 
p.  200.) 

In   the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1825  Faraday*  gave  an 

^  This  is  the  substance  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  boy  Liebig  to  chemical 
phenomena.  "In  the  market  at  Darmstadt  I  watched  how  a  peripatetic  dealer  in 
odds  and  ends  made  fulminatiug  silver  for  his  pea-crackers.... I  observed  the  z«i 
yapoars  which  were  formed  when  he  dissolved  his  silver,  and  that  he  added  to  ii 
nitric  acid,  and  then  a  liquid  that  smelt  of  brandy,  and  with  which  he  cleaned  dirtj 
coat  collars  for  the  people  "  ^Liebig's  Autobiography,  Chem.  Newt,  63,  1891,  p.  26o-. 

'  Cyanic  acid  was  according  to  the  then  general  views  about  the  natore  of  ftciib 
(ante,  p.  172)  cyanogen  +  oxygen. 

^  Michael  Faraday  (1794 — 1867),  associated  from  his  boyhood  with  the  Boril 
Institution,  preeminent  alike  as  a  theoriser,  experimenter  and  lecturer.  Chemisir? 
owes  him  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  electrolytic  decomposition,  inve8tigatione>  og 
the  liquefaction  of  gases,  and  researches  on  hydrides  and  chlorides  of  carbon. 
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account  of  his  investigation  of  the  liquid  found  in  the  cylinders 
Faiad  '  dis  Containing  the  gas  compressed  to  30  atmospheres, 
coveryofagas  which  was  Sent  out  for  illuminating  purposes  by  the 
com^tion  "Portable  Gas  Company."  He  was  able  to  prove 
but*differcntin  *^^^  *^^  Uquid  was  a  mixture  of  different  hydro- 
spec.flrrav.and  carbons,  which  he  succeeded  in  separating  from  each 
other  by  their  different  volatility.  The  portion 
which  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  ordinary  temperature  was 
gaseous,  but  at  — 18°  could  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  investigation.  He  found  the  specific 
gravity(H-i)  to  be  between  27  and  28. 

*'. .  .39  cubic  inches  introduced  into  an  exhausted  glass  globe  were  found 
to  increase  its  weight  22*4  grains  at  60**  F.,  bar.  29*94.  Hence  100  cubio 
inches  weigh  nearly  57 '44  grains  [the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen 
being  24 18  grains]." 

He  proved  that  the  gas  could  be  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
with  which  it  formed  a  compound,  and  further  that : 

"A  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  this  vapour  with  14  volumes  of  pure  oxygen 
was  made  and  a  portion  detonated  in  an  eudiometer  tube.  8*8  volumes  of  the 
mixture  diminished  by  the  spark  to  5*7  volumes  and  then  by  solution  of 
potash  to  1*4  volumes,  which  were  oxygen.  Hence  7*4  volumes  had  been 
consumed  consisting  of: 

Vapour  of  substance      =1*1 

Oxygen     =6*3 

Carbonic  acid  formed     =4*3 

Oxygen  combining  with  hydrogen     «=^  2*0 

Diminution  by  spark     =3*1 

This  is  nearly  as  if  1  volume  of  the  vapour  or  gas  had  required  6  volumes 
of  oxygen,  had  consumed  4  of  them  in  producing  4  of  carbonic  acid,  and  had 
occupied  the  other  2  by  4  of  hydrogen  to  form  water.  Upon  which  view, 
4  volumes  or  proportionals  of  hydrogen =4,  are  combined  with  4  proportionals 
of  carbon  =  24,  to  form  1  volume  of  the  vapour,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
would  therefore  be  28.  Now  this  is  but  little  removed  from  the  actual  specific 
gravity  obtained  by  the  preceding  experiments ;  and  knowing  that  this  vapour 
muBt  contain  small  portions  of  other  substances  in  solution,  there  appears 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  obtained  pure,  it  would  be  found  thus  constituted." 

After  having  shown  that  though  in  many  ways  similar  to 

defiant  gas  ^  the  hydrocarbon  investigated  was  in  others  essentially 

different  from  it,  Faraday  says : 

1  Olefiant  ga$,  spec.  grav.(H=i)=:14;  1  vol.  of  the  vapour  requires  3  vols,  of 
oxygen,  consumes  2  of  them  in  producing  2  vols,  of  carboDic  acid,  and  occupies 
1  vol.  by  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  to  form  water.  Hence  2  vols,  of  hydrogens 2  are 
combined  with  2  proportionals  of  carbon  =  12,  to  form  1  vol.  of  the  vapour  weighing 

14 Olefiant  gas  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a  compound, 

and  it  unites  directly  with  chlorine. 

36—2 
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"  Though  the  elements  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  olefiant  gas,  they 
are  in  a  very  different  state  of  combination." 

He  then  refers  to  a  previous  discovery  of  Dalton,  who  in  oil 

gas  had  found  a  vapour  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  olefiant 

gas,  requiring  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen  for  its 

wvcJyof a*gM     combustion,  but  in  other  respects  very  similar  to 

having  same        olefiant  ^as^  and  he  quotes  fi-om  a  writer  in  the 

composition  as  .        >.  rk,  .1  11 

ethylene  but        Annals  Of  Phtlosophy,  who  says  the  substance  is 

a  greater 

•pec.  grav.  « a  modification   of   olefiant  gas,   constituted  of  the  same 

elements  as  that  fluid,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  with 
this  only  difference  that  the  compound  atoms  cure  triple  instead  of  double*." 

"  This  I  believe  is  the  first  time  that  two  gaseous  compounds  have  been 
supposed  to  exist,  difiering  from  each  other  in  nothing  but  density... and 
though  the  proportion  of  3  :  2  is  not  confirmed,  yet  the  more  important  part 
of  the  statement  is,  by  the  existence  of  the  compound  described  above'  which 
though  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  olefiant 
gas  is  double  the  density.... In  reference  to  the  existence  of  bodies  composed 
of  the  same  elements  and  in  the  same  proportions,  but  differing  in  their 
qualities,  it  may  be  observed  that  now  we  are  taught  to  look  for  them  they 
will  probably  multiply  upon  us." 

Berzelius  in  his  report  published  in  1827  (referring  to  1825) 
gives  the  following  summary  of  Faraday's  discovery  and  of  his  own 
attitude  towards  its  theoretical  bearin&:s. 

Berxeliua  on  o 

disc^ve^*'  "This  memoir  contains  the  interesting  discovery  that 

two  substances  of  different  properties  may  have  an  identical 
composition  both  as  regards  the  elements  constituting  them  and  their  relative 
quantities,  but  with  the  difference  that  the  compound  atom  of  the  one  contains 
more  atoms  of  each  element  than  does  the  compound  atom  of  the  other.... The 
two  gases  are  of  like  constitution,  but... a  given  volume  of  the  one  contains 
twice  as  many  simple  atoms  as  does  the  other,  and  this  produces  a  certain 
dissimilarity  in  physical  and  chemical  character.... Definite  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  phenomenon  would  be  of  such  significance  in  the  doctrine  of  the 

^  "An  elastic  fluid  which  agrees  with  olefiant  gas  in  being  condensable  by 
chlorine,  but  consumes  more  oxygen  and  gives  more  carbonic  acid  by  combustion, 
and  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  olefiant  gas"  (Henry,  PhiL  Mag.  57,  1821, 
p.  303). 

^  The  writer  in  the  AnnaU  of  Philosophy  considers  that  the  gas  found  by  Dalton. 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1  '895,  is  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  whose  specifie 
gravity  is  '972  with  another  gas  of  specific  gravity  1*486,  and  that  the  rdation 
between  the  composition  of  these  two  substances  is  expressed  by  the  formulae: 
Olefiant  gas=C,H, ;  modification  of  olefiant  gas  =  C3Hg. 

'  The  reference  is  to  the  substance  discovered  and  just  described  by  Faraday ; 
this  is  butylene,  the  homologue  next  but  one  to  ethylene : 
Berzelius'  formulae.  Formulae  now  used. 

CH, Olefiant  gas  ^Ethylene C,H4 

Propylene  ...G,Hq 
C,H4 Faraday's  new  hydrocarbon  =  Butylene 0^^^ 
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oomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  and  would  have  so  important  a 
bearing  on  organic  chemistry,  that  it  must  not  be  accepted  as  demonstrated 
until  its  truth  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  proof.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  dispute  the  possibility  or  the  actuality  of  such  a  fact,  but 
I  maintain  that  before  accepting  it  with  confidence,  the  relation  observed  by 
Faraday  must  be  found  in  a  number  of  other  cases." 

Towards  such  a  consummation  Berzelius  made  his  own  contri- 
bution. Gay-Lussac  had  analysed  an  acid  obtained  from  tartar, 
and  had  found  that  its  neutralisation  capacity  was 
proves  that  veij  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tartaric  acid.  This 
SSCicadd.,  substance  which  had  been  named  "racemic  acid" 
though  diffe-       ^^g  investicfatcd  by  Berzelius  with   the   followincf 

rent  in  proper-  o  */  o 

ties,  have  same       rCSultS  : 

composition. 

"  My  analysis  shows  that  [this  acid]  has  the  same  neutral- 
ising power  and  the  same  composition  as  tartaric  acid.  It  differs  from 
tartaric  acid  by  its  lesser  solubility  in  water,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  cryHtalline 
state  it  contains  two  atoms  of  water... and  by  not  giving  with  potash  and  soda 
a  double  salt  crystallising  like  Rochelle  salt ^... But  the  greatest  difference 
between  these  acids  is  presented  by  the... lime  salt  which  is  so  slightly  soluble 
in  water  that  the  acid  after  a  time  produces  considerable  cloudiness  in  a 
solution  of  gypsum'.... These  salts  are  further  differentiated  from  each  other 
by  their  crystalline  form...*'    {Jahresbericht,  1832.) 

In  the  Jahresberichte  of  1832  and  1833  Berzelius  formally 
adopts  the  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  chemical  composition 
necessitated  by  these  discoveries,  and  suggests  the  classification 
and  nomenclature  of  the  new  phenomena  which  has  become 
classical : 

'*In  physical  chemistry  it  has  long  been  considered  an   axiom    that 

substances  composed  of  the  same  constituents  and  of  the  same  relative 

Berzelius  quantities  of  these  must  of  necessity  also  have  the  same 

recoi^nises  chemical  properties.    Expenments  of  Faraday  seemed  to  show 

existence  of  ^^iSki  an  exception  to  this  axiom  might  occur  if  two  bodies 
substances  .  .  '^  ...        i     x    i./«.      .        i  i  i         «      « 

sameincompo-      have  the  same  composition,  but  differ  m  that^  although  the 

sition, different  relative  proportion  between  their  elements  is  the  same,  the 

)n  '^c''*'    *'  d  ^°®  contains  twice  as  many  simple  atoms  as  does  the  other, 

atoms  com-  An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  two  hydrocarbons, 

posed  of  same  defiant  gas,  CHj,  and  that  described  by  Faraday,  which  is 

different  abso-  D^ore  condensable,  has  the  composition  C2H4,  and  therefore  a 

lute  number  specific  gravity  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  former.     In  this 

of  atoms.  ^j^^g^  ^^^  identity  of  composition  is  only  apparent,  for  the 

1  Bochelle  salt,  the  doable  tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassiam,  ENaC4H40e.4H20, 
also  known  as  Seignette  salt,  orystallises  in  beautiful  rhombic  prisms ;  it  was  first 
prepared  in  1672  by  a  druggist  named  Seignette,  living  at  Bochelle. 

3  Hence  caloiam  racemate  is  considerably  less  soluble  than  gypsum,  CaS04 + 2HjO, 
of  which  at  16°  one  part  by  weight  requires  398  of  water  for  solution. 
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compound  atoms  are  distinctlj  different,  the  relative  number  of  the 
elementary  atoms  being  equal  but  the  absolute  number  unequal.  More 
recent  experiments  have  further  shown  that  the  absolute  as  well  as  the  relative 
number  of  atoms  can  be  equal,  and  yet  that  their  combination  may  take 
place  in  a  manner  so  different  that  the  properties  of  bodies  having  absolutely 
like  composition  may  become  unlike.  To  such  a  result  we  have  been  led  only 
very  gradually.  Thus  I  showed  some  years  ago  that  two  oxides  of  tin^  exist, 
having  the  same  composition  but  different  properties ;  soon  after,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Liebig's  fulminic  acid  and  Wohler's  cyanic  acid  have  the  same 
composition  and  the  same  saturation  capacity ;  and  finally  an  analysis  made 
by  me  of...racemic  acid  has  proved,  in  what  I  would  venture  to  call  a  decisive 
manner,  the  absolute  identity  of  composition  of  two  substances  which  have 
different  properties.  Bacemic  acid  has  the  same  composition  as  tartaric  acid ; 
it  consists  of  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same  atomic 
(ii)  Compound  ratio,  and  it  has  a  neutralisation  capacity  absolutely  the  same 
atoms  com-  gjj  that  of  tartaric  acid.    If  we  wish  to  embark  on  hypothetical 

relative  and"*     speculations  concerning  such  a  relation,  it  would  seem  as  if 
abaoiute  the  simple  atoms  of  which  substances  are  composed  might  be 

aumuT'^differ-       ^mited  with  each  other  in  different  ways.... 
entiy  united.  Mitscherlich's  remarkable  discovery,  that  substances  com- 

posed of  different  elements  but  containing  these  in  the  same 

^  BerzeliuB,  as  always,  disregards  the  water  of  oonstitutioii  of  aoids  or  basic 
hydroxides,  and  the  two  substanoes  referred  to  by  him  as  *' oxides"  of  tin  are  really 
"hydroxides." 

**  The  tin  oxide  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  aeid  on  tin  possesses  properties 
which  are  not  found  in  the  one  precipitated  from  tin  chloride  by  an  alkiJi  such  as 
ammonia.  This  was  the  first  case  of  isomerism  noted,  though  of  course  at  that 
stage  it  was  natural  to  account  for  the  difference  by  a  difference  in  the  composition 
of  the  two  modifications.... From  experiments  made  by  me  in  1811, 1  took  the  oxide 
prepared  by  precipitation  from  the  chloride... to  be  the  sesquioxide,  because  at  that 
time  it  was  an  axiom  in  chemistry  that  identity  of  composition  went  with  identity 
of  properties.... But  on  repeating  the  experiments,  I  found  in  both  oxides  the  same 
amount  of  oxygen.  This  fact,  that  substanoes  of  the  same  composition  could  differ 
in  their  properties,  had  thence  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  interesting  exception,  until 
witii  time,  experience  led  to  increase  in  the  number  of  such  oases,  and  a  genersl 
result  could  be  deduced.'' 

Galling  the  oxide  obtained  by  nitric  acid  the  fi  modification,  and  the  other  one 
the  a  modification,  we  find : — 

a  Modification.  /B  Modification. 

Properties  much  more    basic  than 
those  of  the  p  variety;  the  salts  dissolve      The  salts  are  difficultly  soluble,  and  are 
in  water  easily,  and  are  not  decomposed      decomposed  by  water  into  an  insoluble 
by  it.  basic  salt  and  free  acid. 

When  moist  easily  soluble  in  nitric  Insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 

acid. 

Soluble  in  dilate  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  Insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  even  if 

solution  does  not  gelatinise  on  boiling.        concentrated. 

Easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  Unites  with  hydrochloric  aeid  to  s 

when  boUed  the  solution  remains  clear.       substance  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid, 

but  soluble  in  water ;  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion gelatinises  on  boiling. 

'*  Both  modifications  dissolve  in  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  and  when 
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atomic  ratio  and  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  oiystallise  in  the  same  form 
or  are  isomorphoua,  as  we  now  say,  has  thus  received  its  complement ;  and 
this  complement  consists  in  the  discovery  that  bodies  exist  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements,  arranged,  however,  in  an  imlike 
manner,  and  possessing  therefore  different  chemical  properties  and  crystalline 
forms,  i.e.  that  they  are  heteromorphous.  If  further  investigation  should 
confirm  this  view,  an  important  step  would  have  been  taken  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  theoretical  knowledge  concerning  the  composition  of  substances. 
But  since  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  be  able  to  express  our  conceptions  by 

definite  and  appropriately  chosen  terms,  I  have  proposed  to 
Name  ^^       call  substances  of  the  same  composition  and  of  different 

given?*  *"         properties  *  isomeric,*  from  the  Qreek  hrofupris  (composed  of 

equal  parts)." 
The  number  of  phenomena  so  designated  grew  apace ;  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  subdivide  and  classify  them,  and  hence  to 
extend  the  nomenclature. 

"  The  ideas  which  I  developed  in  my  last  Annual  Report 
Differentiation  qq  ^jj^  subject  of  isomeric  substances,  that  is,  of  substances 
at  fir^"an  de-  which  have  the  same  composition  but  different  properties, 
signated  by  have  not  failed  to  meet  with  extensive  and  daily  increasing 

(zr'iM>m^m  application.  Hence  in  order  not  to  confuse  phenomena  not 
Relative  and  absolutely  identical,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  more 
absolute  num-  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  term  uomeric.  I  had  pointed 
ponent  atoms  out  that  I  had  thus  designated  substances  which  are  com- 
the  same.  posed  of   the  same  absolute  and  relative  number  of   the 

same  elements,  and  which  have  the  same  atomic  weight',  as 
for  instance  the  two  oxides  of  tin,  the  two  phosphoric  acids',  etc.    But  such 

reprecipitafced  by  aeids,  they  retain  the  properties  they  had  before  dissolving  in  the 
alkalies. 

Both  modifications  can  be  transformed  into  one  another."   (Berzelins,  LehrbueK) 

^*  Two  isomeric  stannic  hydroxides  are  known,  each  of  which  behaves  as  an  acid, 
yielding  a  corresponding  series  of  salts.  From  analogy  it  would  be  expected  that 
the  acids  woald  correspond  to  meta-  and  ortho-silicic  acids,  and  have  the  composi- 
tion HjSnO,  and  H|Sn04 ;  [bat]  both  acids  exist  in  all  degrees  of  hydration  between 
the  limits  required  by  these  two  formulae.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  their  constitution  has... as  yet  been  given.  The  two  acids  are  distin- 
guished as  stannic  and  metastannic  acids,  or  as  a-  and  /9-stannic  acids,  and  each 
yields  a  series  of  salts  from  which  the  original  acid  may  be  again  obtained  by  the 
action  of  stronger  acids."    (Boscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  TreatUe  on  ChemUtry.) 

1  Atomic  weight  as  here  used  corresponds  to  our  molecular  weight. 

*  "This  acid  presents  the  very  remarkable  phenomenon  that  under  different  con- 
ditions it  can  assume  such  different  properties  that  though  its  composition  is  not  in 
the  least  different  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  same  acid.... The  relative  and 
absolute  weight  of  the  components  of  the  acid  remains  the  same  throughout,  but 
presumably  the  oxygen  and  phosphorus  atoms  are  differently  grouped.... We  will 
here  call  these  two  modifications  a  and  p  phosphoric  acids ;  the  properties  which 
distinguish  these  from  one  another  are : 

a  Phosphoric  acid.  /9  Phosphoric  acid. 

Preparation : 

(i)    Solution  of  the  oxide  in  cold  (i)    Aqueous  solution  of  the  oxide 

water.  kept  for  some  days. 
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cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  others  in  which  the  relative  number  of 
atoms  is  the  same,  but  not  the  absolute  number.  Thus  the  relative  number 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  in  defiant  gas  and  **  Wein5l "  is  identically 
the  same  (t.6.,  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  twice  that  of  carbon),  but 
one  atom  of  the  gaseous  substance  contains  only  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two 
of  hydrogen,  sCH]^,  whilst  one  atom  of  the  oil  contains  4  atoms  of  carbon 

and  8  atoms  of  hydrogen,  =  C4H8*.  For  the  desiguation 
(9)  Poly-  of  ^^  ^JPO  ^^  similarity  in  composition   combined  with 

mcrism.  Rcla-  dissimilarity  in  properties,  I  would  suggest  the  term  poly- 
compoMnt^  °^  ^'^^'^  (from  froXvr,  many).  But  there  are  yet  other  relations 
atoms  the  in  which  substances  appear  isomeric  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

nurobcr^'differ!  word... without  actually  being  so.  Such  a  case  arises  when 
ent.  substances  consist  of  two  compound  atoms  of  the  first  order, 

which  are  related  to  one  another  in  different  ways  and  which 
in  consequence  can  form  dissimilar  combinations,  e.g.^  SnS,  stannous  sulphate' 
and  SnS,  stannic  sulphite ^  contain  the  same  absolute  and  relative  number 
of  atoms  of  the  same  elements  and  have  the  same  atomic  weight,  but  (in 
case  the  latter  salt  should  exist)  they  cotdd  not  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  substance.  Substances  of  this  kind,  with  time  or  change  of  temperature, 
(3)    Meta-  suffer  a  transposition  of  their  components  without  anything 

mcrism.  Same  being  added  or  taken  away,  and  a  combination  of  different 
^t*"**"*^  constitution  is  formed.... In  order  to  precisely  differentiate 
entiy  distribu-  such  cases  from  isomerism,  we  may  use  for  them  the  designa- 
ted among  two  tion  of  metameric  substances  (from  iitra^  in  the  same  sense  as 
atoms  ""which  ^°  metamorphoiU).  Another  example  of  this  kind  is  afforded 
constitute  a  by  the  interesting  relations  between  cyanuric  acid  and  hydrated 
compoun™**'**  cjranic  acid,  which  can  alternately  change  into  one  another 
atom.  without  anything  being  taken  up  or  separated  out,  cyanuric 

(ii)    Ignition  of  the  j3  variety.  (ii)    Action  of  dilate  nitric  acid  on 

Precipitate  produced  by  ^  ^^^  ^^^' 

iilver  nitrate  solution  :  White.  Yellow. 

Sodium  Salt :  The  orystalline  form  and  amount  of  water  contained  are  different. 
Does  not  effloresce  in  air.  Effloresces  in  air  and  crumbles  to  a 

powder. 
Coagulates  albnmen.  Does  not  ooagnlate  albumen." 

(Berzelius,  Lehrbuek,  1835.) 
Grahfim  in  1883  showed  that  these  differences  are  due  to  the  two  sabstances 
being  acids  of  different  basicity,  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  phosphoric 
oxide  with  different  quantities  of  water : 

a  Modification  H  P0,...P,05+  H,0=2H  POj  (monobasic) 
/3     „        , ,      H,P04. .  PjOj + SHgO = 2H^04  (tribasic) 
Hence  these  acids  are  not  really  an  instance  of  isomerism. 

^  The  formula  now  accepted  is  double  the  above.  CsH4= ethylene  (defiant  gas), 
M.p.-160°,  B.p.-103°. 

'  This  substance  is  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  ether  from  alcohol  bj 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  an  oil  boiling  at  280'',  and  solidifying  at  -  85'',  and  is  composed 
of  hydrocarbons  of  the  same  percentage  composition  as  ethylene,  containing  tvo 
atoms  of  hydrogen  to  every  one  atom  of  carbon.  Berzelins  made  the  moleeoiie 
4  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  defiant  gas,  but  the  complexity  is  doubtless  eonsiderablj 
greater. 

»  SnO.SO,.  4  SnO,.SO,. 
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acid  parsing  from  a  compound  atom  of  the  first  order,  or  from  the  oxide 
of  a  ternary  radicle,  into  a  compound  atom  of  the  second  order,  that  is, 
into  cyanic  acid  chemically  united  with  water.  I  will  therefore  call  these 
two  substances  metameric  modifications  of  one  another.... On  the  other  hand, 
I  would,  at  any  rate  provisionally,  designate  the  cyanuric  acid  and  the  white 
substance  into  which  the  aqueous  cyanic  acid  changes,  as  isomeric  oxides  of 
the  same  radicle.  I  belieye  that  these  distinctions  are  not  without  importance 
in  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  occurrences,  and  I  consider  the  common 
derivation  of  the  terms  from  lUpos  a  suitable  reminder  of  the  generic  con- 
nection between  these  special  phenomena." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  Berzelius  took  as  the  criteria 
for  the  existence  of  metamerism  as  distinct  from  isomerism : 

(i)     the  presence  of  typically  diflferent  radicles, 

(ii)  the  transformation  of  the  metameric  modifications  into 
one  another  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  reagents. 

But  unfortunately  Berzelius'  terminology  cannot  be  strictly 
applied  in  this  original  sense  to  the  phenomena  as  they  are  known 
at  present.  Of  the  examples  by  him  used  in  illus- 
ibomsSct  tration  of  his  meaning,  the  first  is  of  a  hypothetical 

application  ^  nature,  and  the  second  is  now  known  to  be  a  case 
terminology.  of  polymcrism,  the  molecular  formulae  for  the 
substances  involved  being:  HCNO  (cyanic  acid), 
HsC^NjO,  (cyanuric  acid),  Ha.CxN»0«  (cyamelide)^  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine  we  find  the  terms 
isomeric,  polymeric,  and  metameric  not  always  used  in  a  consistent 
sense.  It  will  be  convenient  to  postpone  discussion  of  the  termi- 
nology until  the  theoretical  basis  of  isomerism  has  been  dealt  with. 
The  discovery  of  a  further  set  of  phenomena  in  this  branch  of  the 
science  led  Berzelius  to  the  coining  of  another  of  our  current 
terms. 

Mitscherlich's  discovery  of  the  existence  of  sulphur  in  two 
diflFerent  crystalline  varieties  has  been  dealt  with  in  chapter  xv 

1  Cyanuric  aeid,  HjGsNjO,,  a  tribasic  acid  which  oryBtalliseB  with  2H,0,  is 
obtained  by  heating  urea. 

8^    *^C0=8NH,+H,C,N,0,; 

when  flubjeoted  to  dry  distillation  cyannric  acid  gives: 

Cyanic  acid,  HCNO,  an  unstable  liquid,  which  is  a  monobasic  acid  and  spon- 
taneonsly  changes  to  a  white  porcelain-like  solid,  the  polymer  cyamelide. 

Cyamelide  (CONH),  when  heated  changes  back  again  into  cyanic  acid. 
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(p.  439),  and  data  have  been  given  there  (p.  445)  which  show  the 
diflFerences  in  crystalline  form  and  other  physical  properties  of 
these  two  modifications  of  sulphur  and  of  the  two  crystalline 
modifications  of  carbon.  A  third  variety  of  sulphur — the  plastic 
form — was  also  known  to  exist,  and  it  had  been  found  by 
Frankenheim  that  by  heating  and  cooling,  these  modifications 
could  at  definite  temperatures  be  made  to  change  into  one 
another.  In  the  description  of  these  phenomena  the  term  iso- 
merism was  used,  to  which  Berzelius  objects : 

"  I  feel  compelled  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  isomerism, 
which  is  applied  to  different  substances  composed  of  an  equal  niunber  of 

atoms  of  the  same  elements,  is  not  compatible  with  the  view 
Ailotropy.  ^  ^  ^he  cause  of  the  different  properties  exhibited  by  the 

Occurrence  of  yarious  modifications  of  sulphur,  carbon,  silicon*  etc.... Whilst 
diffiTren^modi.  *^®  t&tm  still  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of  the  relation 
flcations.  between    etbylformate   and  methylacetate,  it  is  no  longer 

suitable  in  the  case  of  simple  substances  which  assume 
different  properties,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  substitute  for  it  a  better 
chosen  term,  e.g,  ailotropy,  or  allotropic  modifications'.  In  aocordanoe  with 
these  views,  there  can  be  more  than  one  cause  for  that  which  we  call 
isomerism,  namely : 

(i)  Ailotropy,  in  which  case... the  difference  between  the  two  sulphides 
of  iron  3  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  different  modifications  of 
sulphur. 

(ii)  Differences  in  the  relative  position  of  the  atoms  in  the  oompomid,  of 
which  the  two  kinds  of  ether  (etbylformate  and  methylacetate)  are  so  striking 
a  proof. 

(iii)    A  combination  of  (i)  and  (ii)."    {Jakresberichty  1841.) 

Berzelius'  separation  of  ailotropy  from  isomerism  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  due  to  the  same  cause,  ie,, 

^  "  Silicon  has  in  common  with  carbon  and  boron  the  property  of  passing  st  & 
higher  temperature  into  a  different  allotropic  state,  when  it  shnnke,  becomes  denser 
and  heavier,  and  darker  in  colour.  The  properties  are  changed  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  must  describe  separately  the  silicon  before  and  after  it  has  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  a  higher  temperature  : 

Si  before  heating  Si  after  heating 

Bnms  readily  in  air.  Does  not  bum  in  air  or  oxygen,  and 

is  not  altered  by  the  blow-pipe  flame. 

Dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid  with  Not  dissolved,  even  on  boiling,  by 

evolution  of  hydrogen;  is  also  dissolved      hydrofluoric  acid  or  potash." 
on  heating  with  concentrated  solution  of 
potash. 

(Berzelius,  Lehrbueh,  1S35.) 

'  Otherwise  turned,  otherwise  formed,  from  dXXos,  another,  rpor6f,  habit. 

>  FeS,  occurs  as  cubic  pyrites  and  rhombic  maroasite  {ante,  p.  446). 
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a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent  atoms;  but 
neither  in  the  above  nor  at  any  later  stage  does  he  express  a  view 
as  to  the  theoretical  foundation,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
Concerning  isomerism,  it  is  evident  that  he  held  the  view  that 
the  cause  was  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent 
atoms,  but  this  is  stated  almost  incidentally  only,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  treatment  of  the  subject  was  mainly  empirical. 
The  facts  were  not  accepted  until  much  unassailable  and  corro- 
borative evidence  had  put  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  substances 
which,  though  identical  in  composition,  are  dissimilar  in  properties. 
When  the  number  of  such  known  facts  had  increased,  they  were 
classified,  and  a  suitable  terminology  devised ;  but  it  remained  for 

a  later  stage  to  elaborate  the  theory  of  isomerism, 
iwmerisra.  which  has  exerted  so  profound  an  influence  on  the 

development  of  the  science.  It  has  been  shown 
before  (p.  26)  how  it  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  a  good  hypo- 
thesis that  it  should,  without  any  or  with  only  slight  modifications, 
account  for  discoveries  made  after  its  promulgation  within  the 
scope  of  the  phenomena  to  which  it  refers.  How  does  the  atomic 
hypothesis  acquit  itself,  fi-ora  this  point  of  view,  towards  the 
occurrences  comprised  under  the  name  of  isomerism  ? 

The  atomic  and  molecular  hypotheses  were  first  devised  to 
account  for  the  quantitative  laws  revealed  by  the  study  of 
chemical  combination,  and  of  course,  whatever  the  explanation 
given,  it  had  to  be  such  as  to  include  in  its  scope  the  difference  in 
properties  exhibited  by  different  substances.  In  the  simple  and 
adequate  explanation  offered  by  these  hypotheses,  the  properties 
of  the  molecules  (equivalent  to  the  compound  atoms  of  Dalton  and 
Berzelius),  that  is,  of  the  smallest  portions  which  would  still 
exhibit  the  chemical  properties  of  the  whole  mass,  were  determined 
by  the  kind  and  the  relative  number  of  their  constituent  atoms. 

But  the  relative  number  of  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  con- 
stituting the  molecule  may  remain  the  same,  whilst  the  absolute 
number  varies,  producing  molecules  of  different  degrees  of 
complexity  and   of   different  weight.      In   the    simple    case    of 

combination  between  two  elements  A  and  B,  the 
MpuTned  "  in     Composition  of  such  molecules  would  be  represented 

terms    of   the       \^y 

«om^c     ypo-  ^^  ^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^  mqb),    (npa  +  nqb\  etc. 

where  a  and  b  are  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements 
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A  and  -B,  and  p,  q,  m,  n,  etc.  are  simple  whole  numbers  (aid^, 
p.  290).  The  molecular  weights  of  these  substances,  whose 
qualitative  and  quantitative  composition  is  the  same,  would  be  in 
the  ratio  of  1  :  m  :  n ;  and  if  they  are  gaseous  or  gasifiable,  the 
numerical  relation  between  their  gaseous  densities  would  also,  in 
accordance  with  Avogadro's  law,  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  w :  n. 
A  substance  whose  constituent  molecules  have  the  composition 
{pa  +  qh)  should  differ  in  properties  from  one"  made  up  of  molecules 
of  composition  m  (pa  +  qb),  or  n  (pa  +  qb) ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
considered  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the  atomic  and  molecular 
hypotheses,  that  substances  of  the  same  percentage  composition 
may  differ  in  properties,  provided  that  they  also  differ  in  molecular 
weight,  when  the  ratio  between  their  molecular 
wei!fht8*of  weights  would  be  a  simple  whole  number.     But  the 

polymers  show     hvpotheses  do  uot  SO  bevoud  making  the  existence 

simple  numeri-  i  ,  ,  mi  j  i  t. 

cai  relation.  of  such  substauccs  possiblc,  and  perhaps  even  prob- 
.able;  they  do  not  require  their  occurrence  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  made. 
Chemists  for  some  time  after  the  promulgation  of  the  atomic  (and 
molecular)  h)rpothe8is  were  too  'fully  occupied  in  suppljring  for  it 
a  firm  and  extensive  inductive  basis,  to  follow  up  possible  de- 
ductions from  the  theory;  and  it  was  therefore  not  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  actual  instances  had  been  met  with,  that  they  recognised 
the  influence  on  the  properties  of  a  molecule^  of  the  total 
number  of  its  constituent  atoms.  But  as  soon  as  the  existence 
of  substances  the  same  in  percentage  composition,  but  different 
in  properties  and  molecular  weight,  had  been  experimentallv 
established,  these  phenomena,  comprised  by  Berzelius  under  the 
name  of  "  polymerism,"  could  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  atomic 
and  molecular  theory  without  any  modification  of,  or  addition  to, 
the  original  hypotheses. 

The  recognition  that  the  properties  of  a  molecule  are  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  the  constituent  atoms,  and  by  the  relative 
and  absolute  number  of  these,  lends  itself  equally 
pia?ncdf*by  dif*  Well  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
dtrof  the**"'*"  allotropy.  The  differences  between  the  various 
elementary  modifications  of  elements  are  accounted  for  by  dif- 

ferent "  atomicity "  (ante,  p.  498).     In  one  case,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  direct  experimental  evidence  for  the  validity  of 
^  Or,  in  the  terminology  of  those  days,  of  a  compound  atom. 
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this  explanation.  The  volume  changes  observed  in  the  partial 
transformation  of  oxygen  to  ozone  and  in  the  decomposition  of 
ozonised  oxygen  indicate  that  the  molecular  weight  of  ozone  must 
be  greater  than  that  of  oxygen ;  and  Soret's^  diffusion  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  so  in  the  ratio  of  3 :  2.  This  makes  the 
atomicity  of  ozone  3,  that  of  oxygen,  as  determined  from  its 
molecular  and  atomic  weight,  being  2.  The  different  modifications 
of  sulphur,  when  volatilised  or  when  dissolved,  lose  their  distinctive 
character,  the  allotropy  being  in  this  case  associated  with  the 
solid  state  only ;  and  hence  it  is  merely  by  argument  from  analogy 
that  we  might  assign  to  these  substances  the  molecular  formulae 
Sxi  Sy,  Sg,  where  a?,  y,  z,  are  different  whole  numbers.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  experimental  evidence,  it  must  remain  an  open 
question  whether  the  varying  complexity  of  these  molecules  is 
produced  by  the  direct  union  of  different  numbers  of  atoms,  or 
by  the  association  of  different  numbers  of  molecules  of  equal 
atomicity. 

The  constituent  atoms  of  allotropic  modifications  of  a  substance 
being  all  the  same,  we  could  not  expect  the  differences  in  chemical 
properties  to  be  of  the  same  deeree  and  kind  as  those 
fenncemof  * '  exhibited  by  polymers,  where,  in  the  courae  of  the 
mc^caUons  metamorphosos,  there  may  be  transference  of  quite 
lets  marked  different  groups  of  atoms.  With  allotropy,  the 
polymers.  differences  are  of  a  more  markedly  physical  nature, 

though  the  chemical  properties  may  also  show 
variation,  e.g.  ozone*  effects  oxidations  not  accomplished  by  oxygen, 
the  varieties  of  carbon  differ  in  their  behaviour  towards  oxidising 
agents  (ante,  p.  441),  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  bromine  acting  on 
acetylene,  CaHj,  gives  the  addition  products,  CaH3r«  (dibrom- 
ethylene)  and  CjH3r4  (tetrabromethane),  whilst  with  benzene, 
C,H,,  it  gives  substitution  products  and  hydrobromic  acid : 

C.H6+    Br,=  C.H6Br  +    HBr, 
C,He  +  2Bra  =  C.H4Br,  -h  2HBr,  etc. 

Polymerism,  which  involves  the  existence  of  molecules  of 
increasing  complexity,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  case  of  compounds 
of  carbon,  which  element  by  virtue  of  its  high  valency  and  of  the 

1  Paris,  C.-R,  Acad.  ScL,  61,  1865  (p.  941) ;  64.  1867  (p.  904). 
•  2KI  +  H,0  +  Oj. .  .no  eflfect. 
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power  to  satisfy  some  of  these  combining  units  by  union  between 
carbon  atoms  themselves,  forms  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
complex  molecules.  Many  cases  of  polymerism  are  known,  and 
some  authors  have  found  it  desirable  to  classify  them,  but  the 
custom  has  not  become  general,  perhaps  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of 
consistently  applying  the  principle  selected  for  differentiation. 
According  to  the  division  made,  two  classes  are  recognised : 

(1)  Substances  of  the  type  of  the  cyanic  acid,  cyanuric  acid, 
and  cyamelide  dealt  with  above,  which  under  the  action  of  heat  or 
in  the  presence  of  some  substance  which  itself  re- 
mains unchanged  are  characterised  by  being  capable 
of  direct  transformation  into  one  another.  Such 
another  case  is  that  of  acetaldehyde  C,H40,  a  liquid 
which  readily  passes  into  paraldehyde,  C«H,aO., 
another  liquid  of  much  higher  boiling  point,  and  into 
metaldehyde  (CjH40)a;,  a  white  solid  which,  like  the 
paraldehyde,  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  passes  back  again 
into  C2H4O.  The  chemical  differences  shown  by  polymers  of  this 
type  are  not  of  a  fundamental  nature,  and  the  simple  explanation 
of  mere  coalescence  between  several  molecules,  %,e,  of  direct 
molecular  association,  would  seem  in  some  cases  at  least  per- 
missible. 

(2)  Substances  of  the  type  of  acetaldehyde 
CaH40  and  butyric  acid  C4H8OJ,  which  at  any  rat*? 
by  laboratory  methods  cannot  be  directly  transformed 
one  into  another  and  which  differ  fundamentally  in 
their  properties,  as  is  shown  below. 


Classification 
of  polymers : 
(x)     Molecular 
association 
producing 
slight    chemi- 
cal differences 
and     enantio- 
tropy. 


(a)  Different 
molecular 
structure  caus- 
ing fundamen- 
tal differences 
in  properties ; 
direct  trans- 
formation not 
possible. 


Acetcddehyde,  C2H4O 
Colourless  mobUe  liquid, 
of  aromatic  smell,  boiling  at 
21*" ;  neutral 

Action  ofwda  Gives  insoluble  resin 


Action  of  phos- 
phorus chloride 


Action  of  oxidis- 
ing agents 


Gives  ethylidene  chloride, 
C2H4CI2,  one  atom  of  oxygen 
being  replaced  by  two  atoms 
of  carbon 

Readily  oxidised  to  acetic 
acid  by  contact  with  air 


Butyric  Acidy  C4H8O, 
Thick  liquid  of  unpleasant 
smell,  boiling  at  163** ;  acid 

Gives  the  soluble  sodium 
salt  C4H,02.Na 

Gives  butyryl  chloride. 
C4  H7O .  01,  one  hydroxy; 
group  being  replaced  by  one 
atom  of  chlorine 

Verv  little  eflPect 
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To  this  class  would  belong  the  olefenes,  i,e,  the  hydrocarbons  of 
the  general  formula  C»H2„  comprising  ethylene,  C2H4,  and  butylene, 
C4Hg,  the  substances  which  had  furnished  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  polymerism. 

Of  acetylene,  C2H,,  and  benzene,  C,Hj,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  to  which  of  the  above  two  types  of  polymers  they  belonged. 
They  certainly  exhibit  fundamental  differences  in  chemical  pro- 
perties, such  as  are  not  shown  by  the  substances  comprised  under 
(1).  But  on  the  other  hand,  acetylene  can  under  special  conditions 
be  condensed  to  benzene. 

The  matter  of  the  classification  of  polymers  is  however  of  no 
importance  in  the  present  state  of  the  theory  of  the  subject.  It  has 
been  said  already  how  the  atomic  and  molecular  hypotheses,  whilst 
supplying  an  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon, 
would  yet  be  compatible  with  its  non-existence ;  but  further,  they 
do  not  foretell  anything  concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  a  certain  substance  exhibiting  polymerism ;  they  do  not  give 
any  indication  of  the  possible  number  of  polymers  in  each  case, 
and  they  do  not  allow  of  that  comparison  between  "  requirements 
of  the  theory  "  and  "  experimental  results  "  which,  in  the  study  of 
isomerism,  has  supplied  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  validity  and 
utility  of  the  introduction  into  the  science  of  these  h}rpothetical 
magnitudes,  the  atom  and  the  molecule. 

Berzelius,  who  had  at  first  designated  as  isomeric,  quite 
generally,  substances  of  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  of 
different  properties,  afterwards  separated  those  named  polymeric 
(percentage  composition  same,  molecular  weight  different,  e.g,  CH, 
and  C,H4),  and  those  designated  as  metameric  (percentage  com- 
position and  molecular  weight  same,  component  atom  groups 
different,  e,g,  stannic  sulphite  and  stannous  sulphate),  thereby 
restricting  the  name  "  isomeric "  to  substances  of  the  same  per- 
centage composition,  the  same  molecular  weight,  and  the  same 
component  atom  groups  in  the  molecule.  The  scope 
pr^nt*"  day  ^^  the  phenomena  to  which  the  term  is  now  applied 
denotation   of     yarics,  but  it  is  most  usual  to  comprise  under  it 

isomerism.  *^  ^    , 

substances  of  the  same  percentage  composition  and 
the  same  molecular  weight,  that  is,  to  take  the  course  intermediate 
between  the  two  above  quoted  denotations. 

How  is  such  isomerism  to  be  accounted  for?     Given  two  or 
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more  molecules,  each  composed  of  the  same  number  of  the  same 
kinds  of  atoms,  to  what  may  the  differences  in  their  properties  be 
due  ?  Such  molecular  configurations  might  differ  in  two  respects, 
namely:  (i)  in  the  distances  between  the  con- 
Two  po*«*j|»i«  stituent  atoms,  and  (ii)  in  the  relative  arrangement 
fercnccs  in  of  thesc.     Either  of  these  differences  or  both  might 

of"  S^oiecures  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  isomerism,  and 
fomuiae.**"*  ^  dccidc  between  these  possible  explanations  re- 
quires a  comparison  in  each  case  between  the 
deductions  fi:om  the  hypothesis  and  the  empirical  results. 
This  process  quickly  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  first  hypo- 
thesis. 

If  variations  in  the  distances  between  the  atoms  do  occur,  and 
if  these  exert  any  influence  on  the  properties  of  the  molecules, 
either  these  changes  must  be  gradual,  when  they 
^n  dT'SiTcir**  should  produce  a  corresponding  gradual  change  in 
between  the  properties,  or  they  must  be  sudden,  positions  of 
tion  from  this  Stability  occurring  at  certain  definite  distances  only. 
by%a'c"tS!*°'**'*  This  latter  case  would  present  a  problem  which  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, — or  rather  of 
our  ignorance, — concerning  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  atomic 
kinetics  and  atomic  attractions,  could  not  be  solved  theoretically. 
But  considerations  quite  apart  ftoxn.  this  show  that  differences  in 
distance  between  the  atoms  cannot  afford  the  simple  and  adequate 
explanation  sought.  If  these  were  the  cause  of  the  phenomencni, 
simple  molecules  composed  of  only  two  atoms  should  exhibit 
isomerism,  which  however  is  only  met  with  in  more  complex 
molecular  structures ;  and  moreover,  the  number  of  isomeric  modi- 
fications found  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecules. 
Also,  without  subsidiary  h3rpotheses,  differences  in  distance  cannot 
be  made  to  account  for  the  specific  chemical  properties  of  isomeric 
modifications,  for  the  different  splitting  of  the  molecules  in  chemical 
metamorphoses,  that  is,  for  the  characteristic  rational  formulae  of 
the  isomers.  How  does  the  alternative  hjrpothesis  acquit  itself  in 
all  these  respects? 

To  explain  isomerism  by  different  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  molecule  (or  compound  atom)  appeared  fix)m  the  very  beginning 
the  most  obvious  and  most  simple  process.  It  had  suggested 
itself  to  Gay-LuRsac  {anUy  p.  546);  Faraday  quoted  Gay-Lussacs 
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explanation  concerning  "bodies  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
and  in  the  same  proportion,  but  differing  in  their 
inthearraS^!     qualities,"  expressing  his  belief  "that  now  we  are 
So^s*^^  *Ga  -     ^^g^*  ^  1^^  f^r  them  they  will  probably  multiply 
LussM    initi-     on  us/'     Bcrzclius,  as  soon  as  he  had  accepted  the 
aft^rwaMs  *^*     cxistence  of  the  phenomenon  as  definitely  established, 
b^S^iSius        resorted  to  the  same  explanation,  which  he  subse- 
quently refers  to  and  uses  whenever  dealing  with 
substances  exhibiting  isomerism ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
associated  with  it  any  definite  views  concerning  the  structure  of  his 
compound  atom  and  the  definite  spatial  relations  of  its  constituents. 
In  terms  of  the  radicle  theory,  the  explanation  retained  the 
form  which  had  been  used  by  Berzelius  in  the  case  of  the  two 
sulpho-oxides  of  tin  {arde,  p.  552)  and  of  metameric 
laomerisin and     substauces  in  general;  isomeric  modifications  were 
muiae.  Considered  as  combinations  of  different  radicles,  the 

sum  total  of  whose  constituent  atoms  happened  to 
be  the  same  in  kind  and  number.  Inductively  this  view  proved 
adequate  for  the  explanation  of  the  actually  known  cases  of 
isomerism,  and  its  connection  with  the  development  of  rational 
formulae  {ante,  p.  507)  was  of  course  most  intimate.  Thus,  of 
the  various  known  substances  which  have  the  formula  CjH^Os  one, 
under  the  action  of  potash,  gives  potassium  formate  (KO2CH) 
and  ordinary  alcohol  (CgHeO),  and  another  potassium  acetate 
(KOaCaH,)  and  wood  spirit  (CH4O).  The  rational  formulae 
which  summarise  these  chemical  properties  are  CaHs  •  COgH  and 
CHj .  CO2 .  CHj  respectively.  But  on  its  deductive 
rao^s'of  two  ®^^^'  explanation  by  means  of  a  different  distribution 
alcohols     iso-      of  the   atoms   over   the   constituent  radicles,  rave 

meric  ^th  i-     i  i  mi  •      11         i  1  • 

propyl  and  little   rcsult.      Theoretically  there   was   nothing   to 

^pLrtive^iy**^^  indicate  what  form  this  distribution  would  take  and 
could  take,  that  is,  nothing  to  fix  the  number  and 
kind  of  the  possible  isomeric  modifications.  Kolbe's*  brilliant 
prediction  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols'  was  of  quite 
exceptional  nature.     Kolbe  looked  upon  alcohol  as  derived  from 

'  H,  Kolbe  (1818 — 1884),  pupil  of  Wohler,  was  for  19  yearg  professor  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  displayed  his  great  powers  as  a  teacher  and  organiser.  His  experimental 
researches  were  mainly  in  tbe  province  of  organic  chemistry.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  a  keen  and  relentless  critic  of  what  he  connidered  erroneous  views  and 
UDJtistified  hypotheses,  chief  amongst  which  be  counted  structural  chemistry. 

»  Liebig'B  Ann,  Chem.,  Leipzig,  113,  1860  (p.  293). 
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carbonic  acid,  Cj04, — he  used  in   his   formulae   the   equivalents 
C  =  6,  O  =  8  —  ajid  gave  to  it  the  formula  HO .  j^'j^'l  C„  0. 

'^  Alcohols  are  combinations  of  one  atom  of  water  with  a  derivative  of 
carbonic  acid,  in  which,  of  three  oxygen  atoms,  one  has  been  replaced  by 
a  radicle  analogous  to  hydrogen,  the  two  others  by  two  hydrogen  atoms." 

Carbonic  acid.  Alcohol. 

This  formula  he  justifies  by  the  known  relations  between 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  acetic  acid,  and  by  the  manner  of  trans- 
formation of  these  substances  into  one  another. 


"  If  we  now  consider  the  formtdae  by  which  I  express  the  compositioD  of 
acetic  acid  and  of  the  coiTesponding  aldehyde  and  alcohol,  namely  : 

HO .  (CjHs)  [C,OJ  0  Acetic  add 

^*h'}  ^^^^^^  Aldehyde 

HO .  I^'^'l  Cj,  O  Alcohol, 

it  becomes  at  once  evident  how  it  is  that  in  the  oxidation... two  only  of  the 
five  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  alcohol,  and  one  only  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  aldehyde  are  substituted.  This  is  so  because  in  the  alcohol  and  the 
aldehyde  it  is  the  separate  hydrogen  atoms  which  are  affected  by  the  oxida- 
tion, and  which  present  to  the  oxygen  much  more  easily  accessible  points  of 
attack  than  do  the  remaining  hydrogen  atoms,  which  are  more  closely  linked 
within  the  methyl  groups." 

But  this  view  led  to  the  necessary  inference  of  the  existence 
of  two  isomeric  propyl  alcohols,  and  three  isomeric  butyl  alcohols. 

"  These  views  concerning  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  alcohols  open 
up  the  prospect  of  the  discovery... of  a  new  class  of  substances,  which,  closely 
related  in  composition  to  the  alcohols,  will  presumably  have  certain  properties 
in  common  with  them,  but  will  in  some  important  points  behave  differently. 
Let  us  assume  that  in  the  alcohol  one  or  two  respectively  of  the  separate 
hydrogen  atoms  are  substituted  for  by  as  many  atoms  of  methyl,  ethyl,  eti. 
and  the  result  will  be  new  combinations  of  the  type  of  alcohols,  thus  : 
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HO.j^'^jCj,  0  Alcohol 


Cg,  O  Monomethjlated  alcohol 


Dimethylated  alcohol 


-  The  moDomethjlated  alcohol  would  only  be  isomeric,  not  identical  with 
propyl  alcohol: 

HO .  1^*^*1  C„  0  Propyl  alcohol 

Similarly  the  dimethylated  alcohol  contains  as  great  a  number  of  elements 
as  butyl  alcohol : 


In^i  ^«'  ^  ^^^*^^  alcohol 


Although,  so  far,  none  of  these  compounds  of  the  type  of  alcohol  have  been 
prepared,  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  their  existence,  and  believe  that  as  soon 
an  ex|>erimental  investigations  are  undertaken  in  this  direction,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  discovered.  Even  now  several  points  in  their  chemical  behaviour 
may  be  foretold.  With  the  halide  acids  they  will  presumably,  like  the  normal 
alcohols,  form  halide  compounds  similar  to  ethyl  chloride ;  they  will  produce 
sulphur  compounds  and  mercaptanes ;  and  with  sulphuric  acid  they  will  form 
combinations  similar  to  ethyl  sulphuric  acid.  But  substances  of  the  type 
of  the  twice  methylated  alcohol  cannot  by  oxidation  be  transformed  into 
aldehydes  and  acids,  since  they  do  not  contain  the  two  separate  hydrogen 
atoms  which,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  alcohols,  are  affected  by  oxidation. 
Likewise  the  oxyhydrates,  which  in  composition  are  analogous  to  mono- 
methylated  alcohol  and  which  retain  one  separate  hydrogen  atom,  cannot 
yield  acids ;  but  they  can  undergo  the  oxidation  which  transforms  the  normal 
alcohols  into  their  aldehydes,  though  not  aldehyde  but  ketone  results  as  the 
oxidation  product 


(CjHj)  C,H3| 

HOJC,H3VC„0+20=  UCA] 

(    h)  CjH,) 

Monomethylated  alcohol  Ketone.'' 


Three  years  later,  Friedel*  found  that  aqueous  acetone,  on 
being  heated  with  sodium  amalgam,  takes  up  hydrogen,  giving 
a  substance  of  the  same  composition  as  propyl  alcohol,  and  which 

1  Paris.  C,-R.  Aead.  5ct.,  66,  1862  (p.  63). 
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behaves  like  an  alcohol,  in  that  it  can  be  etherifiedS  and  that 

it  yields  an  iodine  compound  of  its  radicle.    He  left 

Friedci's   dis-     {^  an   oDon  Question   whether  this  substance   was 

covcry  of  .  ,         •      i       •  i  i      i      i     i  i       •  •  •   i 

Koibc'8  mono-     identical  With  propyl  alcohol,  or  only  isomenc  with 
rthVi^atcohoi.      it.     Kolbc  at  oucc  identified  it  as  representative  of 
one  of  the  new  classes  of  alcohol  by  him  predicted : 

'^  Concerning  the  constitution  and  the  chemical  nature  of  this  substance 
I  believe  it  to  have  the  composition  and  the  properties  which  three  years  ago 
I  assigned  prospectively  to  the  monomethylated  ethyl  alcohol,  which  is 
isomeric  with  propyl  alcohol. 

C2H3)  C,Hs) 

}j+2H«  VC^O.HO 


VGA 

h) 


hJ 

Aldehyde  Ethyl  alcohol. 

C2H3  \  C«Hj 

C2H3  J 


C,H3) 

h) 


CjjOj  +  SH^CjHsVCjO.HO 


Acetone  Monomethylated  alcohoL 

To  decide  whether  FriedeVs  alcohol  is  really  propyl  alcohol  or,  as 
I  suppose  it  to  be,  monomethylated  ethyl  alcohol,  a  simple  experiment  should 
suffice.  If  the  compound  is  propyl  alcohol  it  should,  when  treated  with 
ordinary  oxidising  agents,  give  propionic  acid ;  but  if  it  should  be  mono- 
methylated ethyl  alcohol,  acetone  would  be  the  oxidation  product  resultinsr.'' 
(Kolbe,  Zs.  Chem.,  6,  1862,  p.  687.) 

Experiment  showed  the  substance  to  be  the  secondary  alcohol 
predicted,  and  two  years  later  Butlerow*s  discovery  of  a  tertiar}" 
alcohol  completed  the  triumph  of  Kolbe's  hypothesis. 

Butlerow,  by  treating  with  water  the  solid  resulting  fix>in  the 
interaction  between  acetyl  chloride  and  zinc  methide,  obtained  an 
alcoholic  liquid,  which  he  recognised  as  tertiarv 
ButierowB  pseudo-butvl  alcohol*. 

discovery       of       ^  "^ 

th°\*atcd  *cth*i  "  ^*  ^"  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  pseudo-propyl  alct*h.v 

alcohol.  obtained  by  Friedel  and  my  own  pseudo-butyl  alcohol   ar^ 

methylated  methyl  alcohols,  whilst  the  normal  propyl  alcohol 
is  an  ethylated  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  normal  butyl  alcohol  a  propylat^i 
methyl  alcohol."    (Butlerow,  Zs.  Chem.  6,  1864,  p.  385.) 


1  Etherification  =  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  by  au  acid  radicle. 

ethyl  f 


C2H5OH  +  CaHjOj .  H  =    CgHj .  C^Rfi^    +  HjO 
alcohol     acetic  acid    ethyl  acetic  ether 


^  See  Note  2  on  next  page. 
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The  advance  from  ^'rational'*  to  ''structural"  formulae  {ante, 
p.  518)  led  to  a  rapid  and  brilliant  development  of  the  theory 
of  isomerism,  which  in  its  turn  fully  justified  the 
•nd"str2Suna     Validity  and  the  utility  of  the  doctrine  of  valency  on 
vSncy*of  which   structural   chemistry  is   based.     Given  the 

constituent  valcucy  of  all   the   atoms   involved,   then   for  any 

mines  number     Combination  of  a  certain  number  of  certain  kinds  of 
uL^^'fOT  atoms,  that  is,  for  configurations  of  known  molecular 

given  mole-         formula,  the  theory  determines  with  absolute  definite- 

cular  formula.  i  Trt» 

ness  what  different  arrangements  of  the  constituent 
atoms  may  occur,  that  is,  the  number  of  possible  isomers.  And 
fiirther,  from  the  variations  in  atomic  grouping  revealed  by  the 
theory,  we  can  suitably  apportion  these  structural  formulae  amongst 
the  known  isomers  whose  chemical  behaviour  we  have  studied; 
we  can  predict  the  properties  of  other  isomers  not  yet  known,  and 
from  the  structural  formulae  obtain  indications  of  how  these  may 
be  prepared  {ante,  p.  534).  Any  text-book  of  organic  chemistry 
contains  on  nearly  every  page  examples  in  proof  of  these  state- 
ments. There  is  no  need  to  devote  space  here  to  a  subject 
forming  so  essential  a  part  of  the  study  of  organic  chemistry. 
»  The  following  simple  case,  given  merely  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry  in  treatment,  is  a  type  of  thousands  like  it : 

'  Kolbe's  and  Batlerow's  formulae :  Present  formulae  : 

/H=l;  0  =  8,  G  =  0,=16;\  /H  =  1008;  0  =  16;\ 

\,C  =  6,«=C,=12;«n=r65.J  V         Zn  =  66-4.         ) 

HO.CjHj.CCjOjJO Acetic  acid  CH,.COOH. 

|^»j Acetyl  chloride ...0H,.C0C1. 

^5»lfin    Zincmethide ZnCOH,),. 

(i)  «H,  \  _^o«HJ  „    _  (i)  CH, . CO .  Cl  +  2Zn(0H,)i= 

^Clf'^^^H,^*^- 

'ISU^^L^^^'^*"^  CH..0(^-^,°^^}cH..Zn.C1.0H. 

sine  methylbatyrate.         zinc 

chloric  methide. 

<")  1^^ j  e  +  2H,e=  ^"^  (CH,),C  .  OZnCH,+H,0 

^^^A  A  a.  ^^^U  o-OT  =  (CH,),OOH  +  ZnO  +  OH, 

"^     H|®  +  H,i*^*"*"      *■  tertiary  butyl    zinc   marsh 

alcohol.       oxide,    gas. 
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Considering  only  saturated  compounds,  in  which  therefore  no 
multiple   linking    of   carbon    atoms    is    assumed,   the    molecule 

CjH40a  may,  on  the  assumption  of  the  monovalency 
UomcnTof  of  H,   the   divaleucy   of  O,   and   the   tetravalency 

c*h"o  ^**^"^*        of  C,  have  the  structure  represented  by  the  following 

formulae : 


I  HO  n  OH 

I     II  II  I 

(CH3.CO2H)    H— C— C— 0  (H.COj.CH,)   C— O— C-H 

H         H  H  H 


m  IV                     H 

H    0  I 

I      II  H— 0~C. 

(CHjOH.COH) O-C-C-H        (CHOH.O.CH,) 1  j:o 

I      I  H-C^ 

H    H  I 

H 

V                            H  VI                         H 

I  I 

0—0— H  H— C— 0 

(CH,0), I      I  (CH,0), I      I 

0— 0— H  0— C-H 

I  I 

H  H 


Four  organic  compounds  are  known  which  require  the  formula 
C2H40a.  Of  thes3,  one,  a  liquid  boiling  at  llS'l'',  has  an  acid 
reaction,  and  when  treated  with  concentrated  potash  gives  a 
solid  mass  of  a  salt  which  differs  from  the  original  substance  in 
that  one  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  has  been  replaced  by  one 
atom  of  K. 

C2H A  +  KHO  =  C,H,0,K  +  H,0. 

Another,  a  liquid  boiling  at  32-3*',  is  neutral,  and  its  smell  is 
aromatic,  not  vinegary  like  that  of  the  first ;  when  it  is  warmed 
with  the  same  potash  in  a  retort,  volatile  wood  spirit,  CH4O,  is 
evolved,  and  a  substance  is  lefb  behind  which  from  the  analysis  is 
potassium  formate, 

C,H  A  +  KHO  =  CH4O  +  CHO,K. 
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These  reactions  show  that  to  these  substances,  in  the  above 

order,  we  must  assign  the  structural  formulae  I  and  II  respectively. 

Another  compound  which  has  the  formula  C2H4O,  gives  the 

reactions  characteristic  of  the  class  of  substances  named  aldehydes, 

O 
which  all  contain  the  group      ||  ,    and  hence  we  must  assign 

-C-H 
to  it  the  formula  III. 

For  molecules  of  the  comparatively  simple  formula  CjHeOj 

it   is   easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  configurations  that  can 

occur,  but  with   greater    complexity   the    number 

po^buT  ^^         ^f    possible    isomers    increases    at    a    rapid    rate. 

isomers  The  determination   of  this   number  is   a  problem 

calculated.  *■ 

capable  of  mathematical  solution,  and  the  necessary 
calculations  have  been  made  by  Cayley  in  the  case  of  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula  CnHa»+a,  with 
results  of  which  some  are  given  in  the  second  column  of  the 
following  table : 

Formnla  ^^*  ®'  possible  No.  of  Isomers 

Isomers  oalcolated  actually  known 

CH,     1  1 

C,H,   1  1 

CsH,   1  1 

C4H2Q   2  2 

CyH|2    3 • 3 

CeHi4    5  5 

CyH^   9  6 


CioHjB  75  6 


CuHjg  802  lor  2 

It  is  not  essential  to  our  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  isomerism 
that  all  the  modifications  predicted  by  it  should  be  actually  found. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  number  met  with  should  not  exceed  the 
theoretical,  that  in  the  simpler  cases  it  should  be  equal  to  it, 
and  that  new  discoveries  should  continually  reduce  the  discrepancy 
between  "number  of  isomers  possible"  and  "number  of  isomers 
known." 
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Number  of 
isomeric  deri- 
vatives the 
test  of  the 
correctness  of 
a  structural 
formula. 


Amongst  the  mcNst  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  organic  chemistry  are  those  which  tell  how  different 
h3^theses  as  to  the  constitution  of  important 
substances,  such  as  benzene,  anthracene,  etc.  were 
tested  by  the  crucial  experiment  of  a  comparison 
between  the  number  of  isomeric  derivatives  actually 
obtained,  and  that  required  by  each  of  the  different 
formulae  speculatively  assigned.  The  following  is 
a  quotation  from  Kekul^'s  classical  paper  on  the  benzene  formula 
(Liebig's  Ann.  Ghent,,  137,  1866,  p.  157) : 

'^  If  we  look  upon  benzene  as  a  close  chain  consisting  of  6  carbon  atoms, 
linked  alternately  by  one  and  two  affinity  units,  we  are  at  once  confronted 
by  a  further  question :  are  the  6  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene 
KekuM'8  equivalent,  or  do  they  perhaps  owing  to  their  position  fulfil 

formula.  different  functions?    If  the  6  hydrogen  atoms  are  absolutely 

equivalent,  then  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  all  the  isomeric 
modifications  of  the  -substitution  derivatives  can  be  looked  for  only  in  the 
relative  pontions  taken  up  by  the  elements  or  the  side  chains  which  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  the  benzene.  If  however  the  6  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
benzene  are  not  equivalent,  then  the  isomerism  may  perhaps  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  the  absolute  position  of  the  elements  or 
side  chains  replacing  the  hydrogen,  and  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
far  greater  number  of  isomeric  modifications  is  obvious. 

First  hypothesis.  The  6  carbon  atoms  of  benzene  are  linked  with  one 
another  in  an  absolutely  symmetrical  manner^  and  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  they  form  a  perfectly  symmetrical  ring.  In  that  case,  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  not  only  placed  perfectly  symmetrically  in  relation  to 
the  carbon,  but  they  also  occupy  perfectly  analogous  positions  in  the  atomic 
system  [molecule] ;  they  are  therefore  equivalent.  Benzene  could  accordingly 
be  represented  by  a  hexagon,  the  six  comers  of  which  are  formed  by  hydrogen 
atoms.  It  then  becomes  apparent  that  the  derivatives  produced  by  continued 
substitution  may  exist  in  the  following  isomeric  modifications,  e.^.,  for  the 
bromine  substitution  products : 


(i) 

Monobromben  zene 

Modifieatiom 

(«) 

Dibrombenzene 

8 

abf  0^,  ad 

(iu) 

Tribrombenzene 

8 

abc,  dbdt  ace 

(iv) 

Tetrabrombenzene 

8 

abed,  abeej  abde 

(') 

Pentabrombenzene 

1 

(yi) 

Hexabrombenzene 

1 

Second  hypothesis.     The  6  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  form  three  atomic 
groups,  each  of  which  contains  two  carbon  atoms  linked  by  two  affinity 
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units.  The  group  therefore  becomes  a  triangle,  and  in  addition  we  may 
conceive  of  the  constituent  carbon  atoms  as  so  placed  that  three  hydrogen 
atoms  are  within  the  triangle,  and  three  others  on  its  external  sides.  Then 
the  6  hydrogen  atoms  are  alternately  of  different  value,  and  we  could  represent 
benxene  by  a  triangle  with  three  of  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  at  the  comers, 
whereby  they  are  more  easily  accessible,  and  the  three  other  hydrogen  atoms  in 
the  middle  of  the  sides,  standing  as  it  were  in  the  interior  of  the  molecule.... 
This  conception  opens  up  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  far  greater 
number  of  isomeric  modifications,  as  may  easily  be  shown  by  the  following 
example  : 

ModificatiofM 
(i)      Monobrombenzene  2  a,  6 

(ii)     Dibrombenzene  4  a6,  oc,  hd,  ad 

(iii)     TribTombenzene  6  abc^  bed,  abd,  abe, 

ace,  bdf 
etc. 


The  experimental  investigations  required  for  deciding  between 
these  two  hypotheses,  seemed  to  Kekul^  a  task  formidable  and 
laborious;  but  all  the  same  he  foresaw  the  likelihood  of  its 
achievement : 

'<At  first  it  might  seem  as  if  a  problem  such  as  this  could  not  be  solved  ; 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  by  experiment.  What  is  wanted 
is  that  the  largest  possible  number  of  substitution  products  of  benzene  should 
be  prepared  by  the  most  diverse  methods ;  that  they  should  be  most  carefully 
compared  with  regard  to  isomerism ;  that  the  modifications  so  found  should 
be  counted...." 

Eekul^'s  anticipations  have  been  realised;  most  extensive 
investigation  of  all  aromatic  compounds  has  shown  that,  without 
exception,  mono-,  penta-,  and  hexa-derivatives  exist  in  one 
modification  only,  whilst  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-derivatives  exist  in 
three  modifications,  proof  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  structure  of 
benzene  is  symmetrical. 

The  generally  accepted  explanation  of  isomerism  has  led  to 
the  extension  of  the  original  conception  of  a  molecule,  and  to  the 
recognition  that  the  properties  of  a  molecule  depend  on  the  kind, 
the  relative  and  absolute  number,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
constituent  atoms. 

''A  chemical  species  is  a  collection  of  individuals  identical  in  the  natwey 
the  proportion^  and  the  arrangement  of  the  elements.  All  the  properties  of 
substances  are  functions  of  these  three  terms,  and  the  object  of  all  our  work 
is  to  pass,  by  investigation  of  the  properties,  to  the  knowledge  of  these  three 
things. 
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In  isomoric  bodies,  the  nature  and  proportion  are  the  same.  The  arrange- 
ment  alone  differs.  The  great  interest  of  isomerism  has  been  to  introduce 
into  the  science  the  principle  that  substances  may  be,  and  are,  esseDtialiy 
different  solely  because  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  is  not  the  same  in  their 
chemical  molecules."    (Pasteur,  1860.) 

There  is  still  a  want  of  agreement  in  the  scope  of  the 
phenomena  comprised  under  the  name  of  "isomerism"  and  in  the 
o         ,  subdivision  of  these  into  classes.     It  seems  desirable 

Scope  of 

terms  "  iso-         to  present  in  tabular  form  the  classifications  that 

merism**  etc.  ,  ,  -i       .     i 

have  been  adopted. 

I 

Isonierlsiii 

Percentagd  oomposition  same,  properties  different 

I ' 1 

Polyinerlsin  Metamerism 

Molecular  weight  different  Molecular  weight  <ame 

(Eekul6,  Lehrhuch,  1866;  Fehling,  Neues  Handwdrterhuch  der  Chemie,  1878; 
Fr6my,  Encyclopidie  Chimiqxu,  1882  ;  Ladenburg,  Handwiirterbuck  der  Chemie, 
1887 ;  Lothar  Meyer,  OuUines  of  Theoretical  ChemUtry,  1899 ;  Nemst,  Theorttied 
Chemittry,  1900.) 

n 

Polymerlam  Isomerism 

(in  the  wider  sense) 
Percentage  oompogition  same,  Percentage  oomposition  same, 
molecular  weight  different^  pro-  molecular   weight   eame^   pro- 
perties different,  parties  different, 

eg.  C1H4O  (aldehyde)  and  e.g.  CmHsO  (propyl  alcohol  and 

CffleOiCbotyricaold).  methyl-ethyl  ether). 


I ' 1 

Metamerlam  Isomerlam 

(in  the  restricted  sense) 
The  distribution  of  the  atoms  The  distribution  of  the  atoms 

amongst  the  radicles  is  different.  amongst  the  radicles  is  the  tame^ 

(i)  The  saturation  is  the  «afn«, 

(ii)   The  saturation  is  different^ 
,„  CHs-CO-CHs  (acetone)  and 
^^'  CH,»CH-CHs.  OH  (allyl  alcohol). 

(BoBcoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  1894 ;  Bemthsen,  Text-book 
of  Organic  Chemistry y  1894 ;  Biohter,  Organic  Chemistry,  1900.) 

Ill 

Polymerlsm                          Metamerism  laomazlim 

Percentage  composition          Percentage  composition  Peroentage  oomposition 

same,  molecular  weight       same,  molecular  weight  same,  molecular  weight 

different,                                  same,  component  radicles  same,  component  radides 

different.  same. 

(fierzelius,  Jahresbericht,  1883  ;  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  1892.) 
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Other  terms  and  further  subdivisions  are  met  with,  such  as 
nucleus  isomerism,  chain  isomerism,  isomerism  of  position,  chemical 
isomerism  and  physical  isomerism,  atomic  and  molecular  isomerism, 
etc.,  the  meaning  of  which  is  generally  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
name,  and  the  extent  of  application  of  which  is  not  always  fixed. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  the  text-books  relegated  to  a 
special  class  substances  said  to  exhibit  physical  isomerism.  The 
term  was  first  used  by  Carius  in  1863,  and  was 
iMmerism ;  applied  to  substauces  which,  whilst  almost  identical 

**'*nudnr  chemically,   differed   in    some    physical    properties, 

physical.  especially  in  their  action  on  polarised  lights 

*  The  properties  of  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  are  such  as  to  justify  the  view  that  the 
Tibrations  occur  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propagation,  that  each 
vibrating  ether  particle  describes  an  ellipse  about  its  position  of  rest  as  centre,  and 
thAt  the  axes  of  this  ellipse  are  for  ever  changing  in  magnitude  and  direction.  In 
the  annexed  figure,  in  which  the  direction  of  propagation  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  through  O,  successive  positions  of  an  axis  of  the  ellipse  are 
represented  by  aa\  bb\  ce\  dd\  etc.  Light  called  plane  polarised  differs  from 
ordinary  Ught  in  that  each  particle  moves  in  a  straight  line  such  as  aa'^  and  that  in 
all  successive  vibrations  the  direction  of  this  straight  line  remains  the  same,  and 
such  light  can  be  recognised  by  the  diffprence  in  properties  in  the  plane  of  vibration, 
and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this.  The  plane  passing  through  00* ^  the  line  of 
propagation,  and  through  €ui\  the  line  of  vibration,  is  called  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

The  change  from  ordinary  to  polarised  light  can  be  brought 
about  by  (i)  reflexion,  (ii)  passage  through  certain  me<lia,  such 
as   Iceland  spar  (dear  rhombohedra  of  oaloite),  said  to  be 
doubly  refracting  because  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  is  split  into 
two,  polarised  in  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another.     A 
Nioors  prism  is  such  a  doubly  refracting  oalcite  rhombohe- 
dron,  so  modified  that  of  the  two  rays,  one  only  is  transmitted, 
and  one  is  completely  diverted,  t.«.,  the  light  transmitted  is 
plane  polarised,  and  the  plane  of  polarisation  has  a  definite 
direction  relatively  to  the  prism.     In  a  combination  of  two 
such  prisms,  termed  the  polariser  and  analyser  respectively, 
the  relative  position  of  these  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  plane  polarised 
light  emerging  from  the  first  is  transmitted  through  the  second.     When  the  planes 
of  polarisation  are  paraUel,  all  the  light  is  transmitted,  when  at  right  angles,  none 
is  transmitted,  and  at  intermediate  positions  the 
effect  also  is  intermediate.     When  the  prisms 
are  so  placed  that  of  the  light  transmitted  by  the 
polariser,  none  emerges  from  the  analyser,  the 
interposition  between  these  of  certain  solids  or 
liqaids  or  solutions  produces  light  in  the  field  of 
vision  of  the  analyser,  and  in  order  to  restore 
darkness,  one  or  other  of  the  prisms  must  be 
tamed  through  an  angle  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.  The  amount  of  rotation  required  depends 
on  the  length  of  stratum  of  matter  interposed,  on 
thA  nature  of  this  matter,  and  on  other  factors.  If 
in  the  figure  PP'  and  A  A'  are  the  directions  of 
the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  polariser  and 
the    analyser,   and    hence   also    their   relative 
position  when  no  light  is  transmitted,  then  if 
on  the  interpoaition  of  a  substance,  aa'  is  the 
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'*I  have  tentatively  expressed  a  view  as  to  the  cause  of  what  I  call 
physical  UomerUm,  Substances  [which  exhibit  this  property]  yield,  under  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  conditions,  products  which  are  either  identical  or 
physically  isomeric.  According  to  our  present  views,  I  think  it  improbable 
that  such  substances  should  have  their  atoms  differently  arranged,  tie.,  that 

they  should  be  metameric.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Carius  in  the  formation  of  physical  isomers,  differences  of  condition 

explains  m^y  cause  the  production  •  of   substances  with    the    same 

Uomerlsin  arrangement  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule,  but  with  a 

by  different  different  aggregation  of  these  molecules  ;  and  that  thereon 

Sffdcntica?  depends  the  difference  in  their  properties.... Thus  we  must 

molecules.  consider  as  certainly  only  physically  isomeric  a  large  numl^r 

of  the  substances  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  their 
action  on  polarised  light,  such  as  the  two  modifications  of  amyl  alcohol,  the 
tartaric  acids,  the  malic  acids,  ete."  (Carius,  Liehig's  Ann.  Chem.^  130,  1864, 
p.  237  ;  126,  1863,  p.  214.) 

The  name  suggested  by  Carius  has  passed  into  the  common 
terminology  of  the  science,  but  his  explanation  for  the  phenomenon 
designated  by  it  has  not  proved  adequate.  In  1873,  Wislicenus^ 
proposed  to  substitute  the  name  geometrical  isomerism  for  physical 
isomerism,  and  gave  the  impetus  for  the  promulgation  of  a 
hypothesis  which  has  led  to  our  present  theory  concerning  this 
type  of  isomerism. 

His  researches  on  the  lactic  acids  revealed  the  insufficiency  of 

the  current  theory  for  the  explanation  of  all  the 

wisiicenus'         facts  obscrved.     For  the  understanding  of  the  argu- 

S^***he  Hactic      mcut  about  to  be  quoted,  it  will   be  well    to  give 

■*=***■•  first  the  most  important  of  the  experimental  result? 

to  which  it  refers. 

Wisiicenus  investigated  three  substances  of  the  molecular  formula  0^0$. 
all  of  them  monobasic  hydrozyl  acids. 

(i)     Ordinary  fermentation  lactic  acid,  optically  inactive,  oxidises  to 
acetic  acid,  gives  on  heating  the  anhydride  lactide,  C^HgOf,  thus : 

2C3He03  ^  CeHgO^  +  2H80. 

position  that  must  be  ^iven  to  the  analyser  in  order  to  reestablish  oomplee 
extinction,  it  follows  that  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  rays  which  on  emersoMf 
from  the  polariser  had  been  along  PP'^  had  been  rotated  by  passing  thioogfa  the 
interposed  substanoe;  the  direotion  of  their  vibration,  which  must  be  perpendieoki 
to  aa',  has  become  pp'.  The  phenoiuenon  is  called  the  rotation  of  the  pUme  &' 
polarUation,  and  the  substances  that  prodnoe  it  are  said  to  be  optically  mctipe. 

1  Johannes  Wisiicenus  (1886—1902)  succeeded  Kolbe  in  1885  as  Profesaor  d 
Chemistry  at  Leipzig.  Besides  his  classical  work  on  aceto-aoetie  ether,  we  ove  k* 
him  the  experimental  researches  and  some  of  the  theoretical  specnlatioiis  to  vfakik 
is  chiefly  dae  the  prominent  position  now  oocapied  by  stereochemisbrj. 
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(ii)  Par<dactic  aeid,  rotates  the  plane  of  polariBation  to  the  right,  is  in 
all  chemical  properties  almost  identical  with  the  fermentation  acid,  except  for 
differences  in  the  solubility  of  some  of  the  salts  (the  zinc  salt  is  more  soluble, 
the  calcium  salt  leas  so). 

(iii)  Hydracrylic  acid  (ethylene  lactic  acid),  optically  inactive,  oxidises 
to  carbonic  and  oxalic  acid,  when  heated  splits  into  water  and  acrylic  acid, 
thus :  CjHjOa = CjH^O, + H  ,0. 

These,  as  well  as  all  the  other  properties  of  the  three  acids,  find  their 
expression  in  the  rational  formulae  assigned  to  them  : 

For  (i)  and  (ii) CHj .  CH  (OH)  (COjH). 

„  (iii)  CH,(OH).CH,(COjjH). 

^^So  far  no  fact  is  known  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  assign  to 
paj'alactic  acid  a  structural  formula  other  than  that  of  the  fermentation  lactic 
acid.  Accordingly  we  must,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  assume  that 
paralactic  acid  is  structurally  identical  with  the  fermentation  lactic  acid,  i.«., 
we  must  represent  the  sequence  in  the  mutual  linkings  of  the  component 
atoms  by  the  same  formula :  CH., .  CH(OH)(CO .  OH). 

But  granting  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  molecules  equally  composed 
and  structurally  identical,  though  somewhat  diflfenng  in  properties,  it  is  not 
possible  to  explain  such  difierences  otherwise  than  by  the 
DiflTerences  assumption    that   they  are   caused   merely   by  a   different 

mcric  *°  mole-  arrangement  in  space  of  the  atoms  which  are  united  with  one 
cuies  of  same  another  in  the  same  order.  It  is  now  a  generally  accepted 
muiaezpiaiiied  ^^®^  *^*^  *^®  chemical  properties  of  a  molecule  are  most 
by  different  decisively  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  component  atoms, 

'an^cmeot  of  *"^^  ^^®  order  of  their  mutual  linking.  And  it  seems  to  me 
atoms.  an  equally  justifiable  assumption  that,  in  the  case  of  molecules 

identical  in  structure,  differences  in  geometrical  sequence, 
which  in  the  first  instance  could  produce  variations  in  the  magnitude  and 
shape  of  these  molecules,  would  make  themselves  noted  by  variations  in  the 
physical  properticji,  and  in  those  properties  lying  on  the  boundary  line  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  relationships,  such  as  solubility,  crystalline  form, 
water  of  crystallisation,  etc.  Thus  we  should  be  led  to  a  conception  for 
which  a  name  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  science,  to  the  strict 
conception  of  *  physical  isomerism '  in  contradistinction  to  the  different  kinds 
of  ^  chemical  isomerism.'  The  name  physical  isomerism,  first  used  by  Carius, 
was,  it  is  true,  applied  by  him  to  the  designation  of  all  isomerism  which  is 
not  polymeipism  or  metamerism.  Carius  thought  to  explain  such  isomerism 
by  'a  difference  in  the  aggregation  of  the  molecules,'... but  of  the  cases 
first  comprised  under  this  name,  a  certain  number  have  since  then  been 
explained  as  isomerism  in  the  restricted  sense  [ante,  p.  570].... Hence  there 
ia  left  as  the  cause  of  strict  physical  isomerism  only  the  above-mentioned 
different  arrangement  in  space  of  the  atoms  which  are  linked  to  chemically 
identical  structures.  But  for  such  cases  the  term  *  geometrical  isomerism' 
would  perhaps  be  more  suitable,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  name  for  the  special 
isomerism  is  intended  to  designate,  not  so  much  the  fact  of  differences 
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Name  **geo- 
metrical  iso* 
merism"  sub- 
■tituted  for 
"physical  iso- 
merism." 


between  molecules  of  quantitativelj  the  same  oomposition,  as  rather  the 
intrinsic  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  That  this  name... is  based 
on  a  hypothesis  is  self-evident,  and  it  must  be  valued  aocord- 
ingly.  My  conclusion  for  the  present  is  to  declare  paralactic 
acid  and  the  fermentation  lactic  acid  as  most  probably  only 
geometrically  isomeric.  Their  great  similarity,  even  identity 
in  all  chemical  properties,  the  ease  of  transformation,  on 
heating,  of  the  first  into  the  second,  and  their  differences,  particularly  in 
optical  behaviour,  may  all  alike  be  explained  on  this  basis. 

Concerning  the  special '  how '  of  this  explanation,  I  am  engaged  in  experi- 
mental investigations."    {Liebig^s  Ann,  Chem.^  167,  1873,  p.  343.) 

Van  *t  Hoff,  when  he  supplied  the  answer  to  this  "how  "  which 
is  now  generally  accepted,  stated  explicitly  that  it  had  occurred 
to  him  after  reading  Wislicenus'  paper,  and  that  he  had  since 
used  as  a  motto  the  words :  "  The  facts  compel  us  to  explain  the 
differences  between  isomeric  molecules  possessing  the  same  struc- 
tural formulae,  by  a  different  arrangement  of  their  atoms  in  space.  * 
Before  passing  on  to  the  exposition  of  Van 't  Hoff*s  own  h3rpothesis, 
some  account  must  be  given  of  Pasteur's*  pioneer  work  in  this 
field  of  investigation.  Two  lectures  delivered  in  1860  before  the 
Soci6t^  Chimique  de  Paris,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Lefons  sur  la  Dissymitrie  Molecuiaire*  contain  the  result  of  his 
now  classical  research  on  the  tartaric  acids.  Following  up  the 
known  &ct  that 


Fig.  96. 
Quartz,  left-handed. 


Fig.  97. 
Quartz,  righl-handed. 


**  quartz  possesses  hemihedral  faces,  and  that  these  faces  incline  to  the 
right  in  some  specimens,  and  to  the  left  in  others,  and  that  quarts  crystals 

1  Louis  Pasteur  (1822— 1895),  founder  of  the  microbic  theory  of  disease,  ow«  hi» 
position  amongst  the  heroes  of  chemistry  to  his  researches  on  opticalty  actiTv 
crystalline  substances  and  on  fermentation,  and  to  the  brilliant  disooTehes  in 
which  these  resulted. 

*  Beprinted  in  the  English  tranplation  Reaearcheg  on  MoUeuJar  Asymmetry. 
Alembic  Club  Reprints,  No.  14,  from  which  all  the  following  quotations  are  takeiL 
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likewise  separate  themselves  into  two  sets,  in  relation  to  their  optical 
properties,  one  set  deviating  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  according  to  the  same  laws," 

he  studied  crystallographically  the  various  tartrates.  He  found 
the  constant  occurrence  of  hemihedrism,  and  was  led  to  the 
inference  that,  as  in  the  case  of  quartz,  there  was 
a  relation  between  the  hemihedrism  and  the  optical 
rotation.  An  investigation  of  other  organic  sub- 
stances which  have  the  same  optical  property  proved 
that  their  crystals  also  were  always  hemihedral. 
This  connection  between  the  hemihedrism  of  the  tartrates  and 


Pasteur  estab- 
lishes relation 
between  hemi- 
hedrism and 
optical  rota- 
tion. 


Left-handed. 


Fig.  98, 
Tartaric  Acid, 


Bight-handed. 


f^^ 


\^ 


Left-handed. 


Fig.  99. 
Ammonium  Bimalate. 


Bight-handed. 


their  optical  activity  led  Pasteur  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
anomalous  behaviour  of  ammonium  sodium  tartrate  and  ammonium 
sodium  racemate,  salts  which,  though  crystallographically  and 
chemically  identical,  differ  in  that  the  solution  of 
the  tartrate  is  optically  active,  whilst  that  of  the 
racemate  is  not.  The  presence  of  hemihedrism  in 
the  tartrate  and  its  absence  in  the  racemate  should 
account  for  this   difference.      Experiment   showed 


Investigation 
of    the  ammo- 
nium    sodium 
tartrate       and 
racemate. 
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Resolution   by 
cryBtallitation 
of  ammonium 
sodium     race- 
mate  into 
right-handed 
and  left- 
handed    hemi- 
hedral  crystals 
of  correspond- 
ing optical 
activity. 


that  "  as  a  matter  of  fisuit,  the  tartrate  was  hemihedral,"  but  the 
racemate  was  hemihedral  also: 

"...Only,  the  hemihedral  faces  which  in  the  tartrate  were  all  turned  the 
same  way,  were  in  the  paratartrate  [raoemate]  inclined  sometimea  to  the 
right,  and  sometinies  to  the  left.... [He]  carefullj  separated 
the  crystals  which  were  hemihedral  to  the  right  from  those 
hemihedral  to  the  left,  and  examined  their  solutions  separ- 
ately in  the  (polarising  apparatus.... The  crystals  hemihednl 
to  the  right  deviated  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
right,  and  those  hemihedral  to  the  left  deviated  it  to  the 
left ;  and  when  piel  took  an  equal  weight  of  each  of  the  two 
kinds  of  crystals,  the  mixed  solution  was  indifferent  towards 
the  light  in  consequence  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  two 
equal  and  opposite  individual  deviations." 

The  acids  furnished  by  the  two  sets  of  crystals  showed  the 
same  relations: 

*'  All  that  can  be  done  with  one  acid  can  be  repeated  with  the  other  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  in  each  case  we  get  identical,  but  not  superposable 
products  ;  products  which  resemble  each  other  like  the  right  and  left  hand&. 
The  same  forms,  the  same  faces,  the  same  angles,  hemihedry  in  both  cases. 
The  sole  dissimilarity  is  in  the  inclination  to  right  or  left  of  the  hemihedral 
facets,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  rotatory  power." 

^'  On  the  one  hand,  the  molecular  structures  of  the  two  tartaric  acids  are 
asymmetric,  and  on  the  other  they  are  rigorously  the  same ;  with  the  sole 
difference  of  showing  asymmetry  in  opposite  senses.  Are 
the  atoms  of  the  right  acid  arranged  along  the  spiral  of 
a  right-handed  screw,  or  placed  at  the  corners  of  an  irreguUr 
tetrahedron,  or  disposed  according  to  some  particular  asym- 
metric grouping  or  other  ?  We  cannot  answer  these  questions. 
But  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  doubt  that  there  exists  ao 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  an  asymmetric  order,  having 
a  non-superposable  image." 

In  the  same  year,  in  1874,  Le  Bel  in  France,  and  Van  't  Hoff' 

in  Holland  published  papers  in  which  they  oflfered  an  explanation 

practically  the  same  for  cases  of  isomerism  which 

could  not  be  included  under  the  theories  of  the  time. 

The  views  advanced  by  them  proved  so  apt  in  the 

explanation  and  coordination  of  facts  already  known, 

and  so  stimulating  to  further  research,  that  soon 

there  was  enough  material  for  separate  treatment  in 

book  form,  and  we  have  had  in  rapid  succession  Van  't  HoflTs  own 

'  J.  H.  Van  't  Hoff ,  b.  1852  at  Rotterdam,  studied  under  Kekul^  at  Bonn  lo) 
Wurtz  in  Paris.  He  held  a  professorship  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam  from  187^ 
to  1897,  when  he  was  called  to  a  chair  created  for  him  in  the  UniTersity  of  Berlin. 


CrystaUo- 
Cfraphic  asym- 
metry and 
optical  activity 
supposed  to  be 
due   to    asym- 
metric ar- 
rangement   of 
atoms. 


Le  Bel's  and 
Van  't  HofTs 
explanation  of 
isomers  whose 
structural  for- 
mulae are  the 
same. 
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exposition  in  La  Chimie  dans  VEspace  (1875),  Dix  Anndes 
dans  VHistoire  d'une  ThAyrie  (1887),  and  a  number  of  editions 
and  translations^  of  which  each  new  one  reported  further  veri- 
fications of  the  theory,  extended  applications,  and  reduction  in  the 
number  of  apparent  exceptions. 

Van  *t  Hoff  tells  us  that  on  the  whole  Le  Bel's  original  paper 
and  his  were  in  accord,  but  that  whilst  Pasteur's  researches  formed 
Le  Bel's  starting  point,  he  took  for  his  own  "  Kekul^'s  law  of  the 
tetravalence  of  carbon,  [to  which  he]  added  the  hypothesis  that 
the  four  valencies  are  directed  towards  the  comers  of  the  tetra- 
hedron in-  the  centre  of  which  is  the  carbon  atom."     Van  't  Hoflf 

introduced  no  fundamental  change  in,  or  addition  to, 
tjdns  Kekuirs  the  original  valency  hypothesis ;  a  two-dimensional 
th^^^^huV^  representation  of  molecular  structure  could  not  at 
considers  auv  time  have  been  considered  as  really  true  to  the 

atoms  in  space  actual  occurreuce,  but  it  was  legitimate  to  use  it, 
pSme?***  "*  *     because  of  its  greater  simplicity,  as  long  as  it  proved 

adequate  to  the  purpose.  And  with  this  recognition 
and  restriction  we  continue  to  use  plane  structural  formulae  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Van  't  Hoflf,  following  up  the  suggestion 
that  may  be  found  implied  in  Pasteur's  paper,  and  that  was 
explicitly  stated  by  Wislicenus,  introduces  into  the  science  the 
consideration  of  the  arrangement  of  atoms  in  space  : 

"  Stereochemistry  [from  orfpcd;,  solid],  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word, 

_  ^  .  ,  comprises  chemical  phenomena  which  demand  a  consideration 

Definition  ^  .^  •  j.    f         •  u 

of  **  stereo-  of  the  groupmg  of  atoms  m  space. ' 

Carbon  compounds  only  were  considered  at  first, 
but  the  scope  of  the  phenomena  dealt  with  has  been  extended 
and  now  includes  compounds  of  trivalent  and  pentavalent 
nitrogen,  of  tin,  and  of  sulphur.  But  in  what  follows,  the 
stereoisomerism  of  carbon  alone  is  dealt  with. 

**The  origin  of  stereochemical  conceptions  has  been  that  of  all  hypotheses : 
the  impossibility  of  explaining  certain  phenomena  by  means  of  existing 
theories.  It  was  a  question  of  certain  cases  of  isomerism  which  the  current 
conceptions  on  molecular  structure  could  not  interpret.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
certain  of  these,  like  the  tartaric  acids,  have  long  been  known,  but  the 
importance  of  the  phenomenon  had  been  concealed  by  names  such  as  'physical 
isomerism.' 

Substances  were  known,  therefore,  unmistakably  different,  which  never- 

1  Die  Lagerung  der  Atome  im  Raume  (1877) ;  Chemistry  in  Space  (1891) ; 
StSreoehimie  (1892) ;  Die  Lagerung  der  Atome  im  Raume  (1894) ;  The  Arrangement 
of  Atoms  in  Space  (1898). 
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thelesB  were  compoeed  of  molecules  identical  according  to  the  existing 
conception :  the  same  atoms  equal  in  number,  linked  with  one  another  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  two  cases.  Consequently  the  difierence  had  to  be 
due,  either  to  the  relative  position  in  space  of  the  atoms, 
or  to  a  difference  in  the  motion  of  the  atoms.  I  followed 
the  first  of  these  alternatives.... 

In  carbon  compounds  of  the  type  C  (RiRjBjRf),  i<.  com- 
pounds in  which  four  groups  of  atoms  are  combined  with  the 
carbon,  an  extra  isomerism  occurs  when  these  four  groups 
are  different,  and  disappears  if  but  two  of  them  become  the 
same.  Assuming  a  fixed  position  of  the  groups  round  the 
carbon  atom,  only  a  tetrahedral  grouping  brings  us  to  the 
same  conclusion  [as  is  shown  by  the  figures  below], 


The  four 
groups  com- 
bined with  the 
carbon  atom 
are  placed  at 
the  corners  of 
a  tetrahedron. 
Hence  no 
isomers  unless 
all  four  groups 
are  different. 


which  become  identical  when  R,  and  R4  become  the  same,  while  this  leaves 
the  isomerism  unaffected  if  we  represent  the  formulae  in  one  plane  [thus] : 


«4 


"(Van'tHoffj 

When  RiBsR,R4,  the  four  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms,  are  all 
different  from  each  other,  the  carbon  atom  with  which  they  are 
united  is  termed  asymmetric,  and  the  two  possible  configurations 
in  space  of  the  combination  CRiR,BsB«  give  the  above  figures, 
which  however  turned,  cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  being  related 
to  one  another  as  an  object  and  its  image  in  a  mirror,  the  sequence 
of  the  groups  RiRaR,R4  being  that  of  a  right-handed  and  left- 
handed  screw  respectively. 

Attention  must  here  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  "phenomena 
which  it  was  impossible  to  explain  by  means  «»f 
existing  theories"  were  of  two  kinds: 


Isomerism 
phenomena 
for  the  expla- 
nation of 
ivhich  twfo- 
dimensional 
representation 
inadequate. 

theoretical. 


(i)  The  occurrence  of  substances  unmistakabiv 
different,  though  structurally  identical,  ie:,  thf 
existence  of  a  greater  number  of  isomers  than  ibe 
These  are  referred  to  in  the  above  quotati<M[L 
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(ii)    The  non-existence  of  isomers  required  by  the  theory. 

"That  the  four  valencies  of  the  carbon  extend  in  four  symmetric 
directions  in  space... was  an  idea  which  necessarily  occurred  to  anyone 
seriously  occupied  with  the  problem  of  the  tetravalency  of  the  carbon  atom. 

For  if  marsh  gas  should  have  the  formula 

/" 

V 

we  should  have  to  assume  the  existence  of  two  methyl  chlorides, 
^^  and  c^« 

^ci  \h 

but  since  there  exists  only  one  methyl  chloride,  -bromide,  -iodide,  etc.,  such  a 
formula  is  excluded.  If  then  we  express  the  next  probable  assumption  of  a 
symmetrical  extension  of  the  valencies,  in  the  following  manner : 

I 

—  C  — 

1 

we  see  that  this  formula  cannot  be  correct  either,  because  though  it  would 
require  the  existence  of  only  one  methyl  chloride,  two  chlor-methylenes  are 
indicated,  one  in  which  the  two  chlorine  atoms  are  contiguous,  and  a  second 
in  which  they  are  not, 

CI  CI 


Ci_C  — H 

I 
H 


and 


H-C  — H 

I 
CI 


But  such  isomerism  does  not  exist  either.  This  extremely 
simple  consideration,  which  however  was  not  followed  up, 
has  doubtless  long  ago  led  many  chemists  to  the  assumption 
that  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  of  marsh  gas  must  be  so 
arranged  round  the  carbon  atom  as  to  produce  symmetry  in 
space.  But  of  such  arrangements  the  only  one  possible  is 
the  tetrahedraL"    (V.  Meyer,  1890.) 

The  following  classification  of  the  experimental  confirmation  of 
Van  't  Hoflf's  fundamental  conception  closely  follows  that  given  in 
his  books  above  referred  to : 

37—2 


Non-existence 
of  isooiera 
required  by 
theory  of 
arrang^ement 
in  plane  leads 
to  hypothesis 
aame  as  Vsn  't 
Hoff's. 
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(1)  Character  of  the  isomerism  due  to  the  asymmetric  carhotL 
The  near  approach  to  identity  in  the  isomeric  forms 
confirmaSon  18  such  as  would  be  expectod  when  the  carbon 
h^^*ti^e8i«°*^*  atom  is  united  to  four  different  groups  in  different 
(X)  Differences  sequence.  All  the  properties,  physical  and  chemical, 
of  Se'*r8ome«  which  depend  on  molecular  dimensions  and  at- 
oniy  »iight.  tractious  should  be  identical:   such  properties  are 

and  definitely  .         ,     .,.  i   •  •         i 

related  to  sup-     speciilc  gravity,  Doilmg  point,  melting  pomt,  latent 
enHs  In  *'  heat,  solubility,  chemical  stability,  heat  of  forma- 

•tructure.  ^[^j^    g^C. 

"CompariBon  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  corresponding 
right  and  left  isomers  [reveals}  the  perfect  identity  of  all  their  propertiess 
excepting  always  the  inversion  in  their  crystalline  forms,  and  the  opposite 
sense  of  their  optical  deviations.  The  physical  aspect,  lustre  of  the  crystals, 
solubility,  specific  weight,  simple  or  double  refraction,  all  these  things  are  not 
merely  alike,  similar,  nearly  allied,  but  identical  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word." 

The  only  difference  is  due  to  the  lack  of  symmetry,  and  this  is 
manifested: 

(i)  Physically.  Opposite  optical  activity,  the  so-called  right- 
and  left-handed  rotation,  is  shown  by  the  isomers  in  the  dissolved 
state — in  the  state,  that  is,  when  the  rotation  must  arise  from 
molecular,  not  from  crystalline  structure. 

(ii)  Crystallographically.  Isomers  due  to  asymmetric  carbon 
show  an  enantiomorphism  {ivavrio^,  opposite)  corresponding  to 
their  molecular  structure  (figs.  96 — 99,  pp.  574,  575). 

(iii)  Chemically.  The  chemical  identity  emphasised  above 
oeases  directly  the  asymmetric  isomers  have  to  do  with  a  substAoce 
which  is  itself  asymmetric. 

"  The  identity  of  properties  above  described  in  the  case  of  the  two  tartaric 
acids  and  their  similar  derivatives,  exists  whenever  these  substances  &k 

placed   in  contact  with  any  compound  with   superposaUe 
Chemical  image,  such  as  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  baryta,  aniliw, 

asymmetric  alcohol,  ethers, — in  a  word,  with  any  compounds  whatever 

isomers  to  which    are   non-asymmetric,  non-hemihedral  in  form,  and 

metric  and  without  action  on  polarised  light. 

asymmetric  if^  on  the  contrary,  they  are  submitted  to  the  action  y^ 

respectively.         products  of  the  Second  class  with  non-superposabie  image.- 

asparagine,  quinine,  strychnine,  brucine,  albumen,  sugar,  etc. 
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bodieB  asymmetric  like  themselves, — all  is  changed  in  an  instant  The 
solubility  is  no  longer  the  same.  If  combination  takes  place,  the  crystalline 
form,  the  specific  weight,  the  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation,  the  more  or 
less  easy  destruction  by  heating,  all  differ  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  most 
distantly  related  isomers. 

Here,  then,  the  molecular  asymmetry  of  a  substance  obtrudes  itself  on 
chemistry  as  a  powerful  modifier  of  chemical  affinities.  Towards  the  two 
tartaric  acids,  quinine  does  not  behave  like  potash,  simply  because  it  is  asym- 
metric and  potash  is  not.  Molecular  asymmetry  exhibits  itself  henceforth  as 
a  property  capable  by  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  being  asymmetry,  of  modifying 
chemical  affinities. 

Let  us  try  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  these  identities  and  differences.  Let 
us  imagine  a  right  screw  and  a  left  screw  separately  penetrating  two  identical 
blocks  of  wood  with  the  grain  straight.  All  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the 
two  systems  will  be  the  same.  This  will  no  longer  be  so  from  the  moment 
that  the  same  screws  are  associated  with  blocks  which  are  themselves  twisted 
in  the  same  sense  or  in  the  opposite  sensa 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  application  of  the  facts  which  have  just  been 
explained. 

Seeing  that  the  right  and  left  tartaric  acids  formed  such  dissimilar 
compounds  simply  on  account  of  the  rotative  power  of  the  base,  there  was 
ground  for  hoping  that,  from  this  very  dissimilarity,  chemical  forces  might 
result,  capable  of  balancing  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  two  acids,  and  thereby 
supply  a  chemical  means  of  separating  the  two  constituents  of  parataitaric 
acid.... I  prepare  the  paratartrate  of  cinchonicine^;...!  allow  the  whole  to 
crystallise,  and  the  first  crystallisations  consist  of  perfectly  pure  left  tartrate 
of  cinchonicine.  All  the  right  tartrate  remains  in  the  mother  liquor  because 
it  is  more  soluble.  Finally  this  itself  crystallises  with  an  entirely  different 
aspect,  since  it  does  not  possess  the  same  crystalline  form  as  the  left  salt. 
We  might  almost  believe  that  we  were  dealing  with  the  crystallisation  of  two 
distinct  salts  of  unequal  solubility."    (Pasteur,  loc.  cit,) 

(2)  Agreement  between  the  occurrence  of  stereoisomerism  and 
the  required  constitidion.  The  differentiating  properties  above 
enumerated  under  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii),  characteristic  of 
^^^ti^S'imd  isomers  of  this  type,  always  occur  together,  and 
constitution  houce  it  is  suflBcieut  and  simplest  to  consider  opticul 
^^tosether.  activity  aloue,  and  to  trace  the  connection  betv-iri 
its  occurrence  or  non-occurrence,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  carbon  atoms  which  are  "asymmetric,"  that  is,  linked 
with  four  different  groups. 


1  Ginchonioine  is  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  cinohona  bark ;  it  is  isomerio  with 
cinohonine  and  einohonidine,  in  common  with  which  it  has  the  formula 

CaH^NjO. 
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(i)  All  optically  active  substances  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain one  or  more  asymmetric  carbon  atoms.  In 
Van  't  HoflF's  book  more  than  ten  pages  are  filled 
with  the  enumeration  of  cases  on  which  this  general- 
isation is  based,  and  which  comprise  compounds  of 
most  diverse  nature,  of  which  a  few  are  given  below. 


(i)    Presence 
of  asymmetric 
carbon  in 
optically  active 
substances. 


Formulae  of  Optically  Active  Substances 
in  which  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  is  always 
indicated  thus:  C. 
OH  OH 

Ethylidene  lactic  acid...H— C— CH,      Glyceric  acid H— 0--CH, .  OH 

COjH  CO,H 

OH  01 

Butyl  alcohol  H— C— CHj      Amyl  chloride  . . .  H— O— CH, 

cJh, 

CH, 
H  ' 


Oonine 


fi  CHj 

NH 


\  I     H  Glucose  ...H- 


Csk 


H    H    H    H    H   H 

I       I 


Oh  OH  OH  OH  OHO 


(ii)    The  supposed  activity  of  bodies  containing  no  asym- 
metric carbon  atom  has  been  disproved. 

**  In  the  literature  [of  chemistiy]  descriptions  could  be  found  of  sevend  sob^ 
stances— succinic  acid,  CO,H .  CHg.  CH,.  CO,H,  and  styrolene,  C^Hj.  HC =CHj. 
— which  do  not  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  aci: 
which,  nevertheless^  were  said  to  be  optically  active.  Van  t 
Hoflf  was  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  this  could  not  he 
correct  He  repeated  the  experiments,  and  found  that  as  * 
matter  of  fact  the  data  were  erroneous.  Succinic  acid  usd 
styrolene,  when  pure,  proyed  under  all  conditioDs  optkaHj 
inactive."  (V.  Meyer,  1890.) 
"Berthelot  found  that  the  substance  CgH,,  the  styrol  obUined  froc 
styraz,  was  active.  For  chemists  who  see  no  connection  between  opoci^ 
activity  and  constitution  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  statemec: 
but  from  the  consideration  of  formulae  in  space,  I  have  recently  asaenec 
the  existence  of  such  a  connection,  and  I  have  propouDded  three  tfaeotcitf 
on  this  subject     According  to  my  views,  the  aubetanoe  CVH^-CH^CH, 


(ii)    Supposed 
activity  of 
Bubatances  not 
containingr 
aaymmetric 
carbon  dia- 
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caDDot  be  active;  henoe  I  have  inyestigated  it  ADew....Pol7ineriflation  and 
subsequent  fractionation  showed  that  (1)  the  oil  from  styrax  is  active,  (2)  the 
activity  does  not  proceed  from  the  styrol  present,  but  from  another  substance 
which  has  a  formula  not  far  removed  frt>m  C^oHigO/'  (Van  't  HofiP,  Ber,  d, 
Chem.  Oes,,  9,  1876,  p.  6.) 

(iii)  In  derivatives,  optical  activity  and  asymmetry  persist  or 
disappear  together. 

Le  Bel  was  the  first  who  tried  to  put  the  hypo- 
an2efn*'dMi-  thesis  of  the  relation  between  optical  activity  and 
con^rti'^  asymmetry  to  the  experimental  test  of  changing  the 

tween  asym-  Optically  activo  amyl  iodide  into  the  symmetrical 
tlire  Md**™*  methyl  derivative,  and  the  same  method  has  been 
op^cai  acta.         successfiiUy  applied  by  others  also^ 

'*  Investigation  of  the  pentane  derived  from  the  optically 
active  amyl  iodide  by  the  replacement  of  the  I  by  H,  should  make  it  possible 
to  decide  whether  the  destruction  of  the  asymmetry  of  the  tertiary  carbon 
atom  also  involves  the  destruction  of  the  rotatory  power." 

The  results  set  out  below  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
requirements  of  the  theory;  when  the  derivative  retains  the 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  it  is  also  optically  active  (e,g,  amyl- 
alcohol  and  amyl-iodide  or  amyl-ethide) ;  whilst  destruction  of  the 
asymmetiy  yields  optically  inactive  derivatives  {e.g.  amyl-iodide 
and  amyl-methide  or  amyl-hydride). 

G,H,  C,H, 

Hsa--C— H        +HI  «  H,C— C— H  +H,0 

CHj.OH  CH,I 

Active  laevo-rotatory  Active  dextro-rotatory 

amyl -alcohol  amyl-iodide 

B.P.  =  128'  B.  p.  =  144' 

C,H,  C,H, 

H3C— C— H        -f-ICH,  +2Na-  HsC-C-H  -fNal 

CH,I  CHj.CH, 

Active  amyl-iodide  Inactive  methyl-diethyl- 

methane 
(unyl  metbide  or  ethrl  butane) 
B.P.-60'(LeBel) 

1  Just,  Liebig'i  Ann,  Chem.,  Leipzig,  222,  1S88  (p.  146). 
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H.C— O— H        +Zn      4-HoO«  H.C— C— H  +Zn 

a  I  OH 

CH..I  CH, 

Active  amyl-iodide  Inactive  dimethyl-ethjl- 

methane 
(Amjl  hydride  or  Moondaiy  pentane) 
B.  P.  =30' (Just) 

C2H5  ^S^6 

H3C-C— H         +IC,H5+2Na=  H3C-C— H  +NaI 

Active  amyl-iodide  Active  dextro-rotator 


ethyl-propyl-methane 

(amyl  etude  or  ethfi  pentane) 

B.  P.  =91'  (Just). 

(3)  Cause  of  ike  optical  inactivity  of  some  a^mmetric  cam- 
pounds, 

(i)     External  compensation. 

"  Substances  cannot  be  optically  active  unless  they  contain 
(3)  ExpUna-  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  but  the  converse  does  not  follow. 
inMtivity^  ^of  Substances  which  do  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom 
some  aeym-  can  occur  in  an  inactive  form,  and  will  always  do  so  if  they 

poundsr**"*'  contain  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  the  dextro-  and  laevo- 
(i)  External  rotatory  modification.  It  should  therefore  not  be  a  matter  0/ 
compensation.  surprise  if  we  do  not  discover  activity  in  a  subetanoe  con- 
taining an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  but  we  should  have  to 
arraign  the  theory  if  the  case  were  reversed.''    (V.  Meyer,  1890.) 

"Many  substances  which  are  apparently  not  asymmetric,  may  be  like 
paratartaric  acid.  [We  here  deal  with]  the  fact  of  a  double  molecular 
asymmetry  concealed  by  the  neutralisation  of  two  asymmetries,  the  physical 
and  geometrical  effects  of  which  rigorously  compensate  each  other.* 
(Pasteur.) 

Pasteur's  separation  of  inactive  racemic  suud  by  mechanical 

sorting  of  the  crystals  of  opposite  hemihedrism,  or  by  firactional 

.   ^         crystallisation  of  the  salt  formed  with  an  active  base, 

Pasteur's  three  "^  i«ii/  »* 

methods  for  has  been  described  (pp.  576,  581),  and  these  two 

8Unce?wh?ch  mothods,  together  with  a  third,  also  due  to  Pasteur, 

oJ^n^"  to*^^*  are  still  used,  and  indeed  are  the  only  ones  known, 

external  com-  The  third  method  consisted  in  the  use  of  orsanisms 

pensation.  •    ^^^^  i  •    i        i  ^^m  t 

such  as  pemcillium,  which  show  a  dmerent  deport- 
ment towards  the  active  isomers. 
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"The  yeast  which  causes  the  right  salt  to  ferment  leaves  the  left  salt 
untouched,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  identity  in  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  right  and  left  tartrates  of  ammonia,  so  long  as  they  are  not  subjected 
to  asymmetric  action."    (Pasteur.) 

Pasteur's  methods  have  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
division  of  a  considerable  number  of  asjonmetric  inactive  com- 
pounds into  active  components;  and  it  must  be  considered  an 
important  verification  of  the  theory  that,  in  the  case  of  substances 
which  do  not  contain  an  asjonmetric  carbon  atom,  all  such  attempts 
have  produced  no  result. 

(ii)    Internal  compensation. 

When  asjonmetric  carbon  occurs  in  a  symmetrical  formula, 
thus, 

R,  CO,H  CO,H 

I  I  I 

R^_0— R,  H— C— OH  H— C— Br 

I  I  I 

K,— C— R,  H— O— OH  H— C— Br 

I  I  I 

R,  CO,H  COaH 

Meso-tartaric  acid     Dibromo-succinic  acid, 

the  theory  foresees  the  existence  of  an  indivisible  inactive  modi- 
fication. 

^  There  exists  an  inactive  non-asymmetric  tartaric  acid,  quite  different 
from  paratartaric  acid,  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  right  tartaric  acid 

and  a  left  tartaric  acid.... A  substance... may  lose  its  molecular 
<ii)  Internal  asymmetry,  become  untwisted,  to  use  a  rough  metaphor,  and 
The  four*  assume  in  the  arrangement  of  its  atoms  a  disposition  with 

varieties  of  an  superposable  image.  In  this  way  each  asymmetric  substance 
*ubl!tl!ic^*^  offers  four  varieties;    the  right  body,  the  left   body,  the 

combination  of  the  right  and  left,  and  the  substance  which 
is  neither  right  nor  left,  nor  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  right  and  leff 
(Pasteur.) 

For  tartaric  acid,  the  formulae  representing  the  structure  of 
these  four  modifications  are  the  following: 
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CO,H  CO9H 

Tartaric  Acids. 
I.    Active  Acid.  II.    Other  Active  Acid. 


IV.    Baoemic  Acid, 
(inactive,  divisible.) 


CO2H 


m.    Meso-tartario  Acid, 
(inactive,  indiviaible.) 


(4)     Comparison  between  the  theoretical  and  the  known  number 
of  isomers. 

The  number  of  stereoisomers  grows  rapidly  with 
the  number  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and  it  can 
be  shown  that,  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  this 
number  is 


(4)  Theoretical 
number  of  iso- 
mers and  num- 
ber known. 


4  for  2  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 


8   „   3 
16        4 
and  quite  generally  2**  „   w  „  „        „ 

with  a  possible  reduction  of  this  number  consequent  on  sjrmmetiy 
of  the  formula,  thus :  for  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms — 


No.  1, 
Ri  C  Ra 

R4CR, 

R. 


No.  2. 

R3  C  Bj 

R.CR, 

R, 


No.  3. 

R. 
R.CR. 

Bg   C   R^ 

R. 


But  in  the  following.  No.  1  is  identical  with  No< 
inactive  indivisible  type  dealt  with  under  3  (ii). 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

B,                     B,  Bg 

B^CB^  B,CBi  B,  CB, 

RjCRs  RiCRi  R)CR| 

Ri                   R»  Rf 


No.  4 

R, 
R.CR. 
Bf  C  B4 

R. 

4,  and  is  the 

Na4. 

R. 
R.CR. 
R.CR. 

R. 
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In  the  case  of  some  substances  with  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms,  all  the  four  theoretically  possible  isomers  are  known ;  in 
the  case  of  more  complex  structures,  such  as  glucose,  which 
contains  four  a8}anmetric  carbon  atoms,  nine  of  the  sixteen  possible 
isomers  are  known  already,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  this 
number  being  increased. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  follow  here  Van  't  Hoff s  treatment 

of  the  stereoisomerism  of  unsaturated  carbon  compounds.     The 

problem  is  a  more  complex  one,  and  the  isomerism 

stereo-  q{  \^\^  class  of  comoounds  differs  markedly  from  that 

isomerism     o««,  ,  ,  ii-i 

unsatnrated         of  the  Saturated  compounds,  as  expounded  above, 
pound*.  J.  Wislicenus*  has  made  contributions  of  the  first 

importance  to  the  theory  and  the  study  of  the 
unsaturated  carbon  compounds.  He  agreed  with  Van  't  Hoff  in 
assuming  that  when  two  carbon  atoms  were  linked  together,  both 
were  capable  of  rotating  in  opposite  directions  about  a  common 
axis,  but  that  this  possibility  ceased  when  they  were  doubly  or 
trebly  linked.  "  Wislicenus  fiirther  called  into  play  the  action  of 
certain  'specially  directed  forces,  the  affinity-energies,'  which 
determined  the  relative  position  of  the  atoms  to  one  another  in  the 
molecule."  Among  th^  most  important  results  of  the  application 
of  his  theory  may  be  mentioned  the  elucidation  of  the  structure 
of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids. 

The  existence  of  another  distinct  class  of  isomerism  has  been 
recognised  in  recent  years,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  comprised 
under  the  name  of  tautomerism.  Little  more  than 
mention  can  be  accorded  to  this  subject  here.  So  many  different 
investigators  have  produced  so  extensive  a  literature  on  this 
subject,  the  theoretical  speculations  are  so  numerous  and  have  led 
to  such  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  terms',  and  the  present 
theory  of  the  subject  represents  a  combination  of  and  a  com- 
promise between  so  many  different  views,  that  adherence  to  the 
historical  method  of  presentation  hitherto  followed  would  involve 
too  lengthy  a   treatment.      Moreover  the  subject  is  dealt  with 


1  **  Ueber  die  ratkmliehe  Anordnang  der  Atome  in  Organisohen  Molekalen,"  Abh. 
K.  Siieht,  Ge$.  der  WUsenscha/Un,  14,  1,  1887 ;  English  translation  in  Scientific 
Memoirs  Xm,  Tka  Foundatioru  of  StereochemUtry,  New  York,  1901. 

^  Tantomerism,  pseudomerism,  desmotropj,  allelotropy,  merotropy,  tropo- 
znerism,  dynamical  isomerism. 
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adequately  in  recent  editions  of  standard  text-books  of  organic 
chemistry^ 

The  occurrence  in  certain  cases  of  a  number  of  isomers  greater 
than  that  required  by  the  theory  of  plane  structural  formulae,  led 

to  the  theory  of  stereoisomerism,  which  in  its  funda- 
Number  of  mental  hypothesis  had  to  consider  and  account  for 

^owniso-  ^j^^  typical  nature  of  the  differences  exhibited  by 

aotesserthan  ^^^^  substancos,  i.e.  the  near  approach  to  identity  in 
*^?  Ex** m1*8  ^^^  isomeric  forms  (ante,  p.  580).  Another  class  of 
of  the  latter.        oxcoptions  to  the  Original  doctrine  of  isomerism  is 

formed  by  the  cctses  where  a  less  number  of  isomers 
is  known  than  that  required  by  theory,  and  where  methods  of 
preparation  which,  according  to  the  known  constitution  of  the 
interacting  substances  and  the  known  usual  course  of  the  reaction, 
should  yield  the  missing  isomer,  produce  not  the  substance  ex- 
pected, but  always  another  modification. 

Thus:  the  classes  of  isomeric  substances  named  nitriles  and 
isonitriles,  which  are  derivatives  of  prussic  acid  (hydrocyanic  acid, 
HCN),  have  the  general  formula  BCN,  cmd  the  differences  in  the 
study  of  their  properties'  find  their  representation  in  the  structural 
formulae 

N  =  C— R        and        C  =  N— R 
Nitrile  Isonitrile. 

^  Biohter  (Engligh  translation),  1901,  p.  64  ;  Berntbsen  (English  translation). 
1894,  p.  286. 

'  Acetonitrile  or  methyl  cyanide,  G.H|N,  is  a  liquid  with  an  agreeable  odour, 
which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*789,  boils  at  81*6*^0.,  and  solidifies  at  -41''C. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  dehydration  of  acetamide,  effected  by  distillation  with  P^Og : 
or  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  methyl  iodide 

CH, .  COO .  NH4=CHg .  ON  +  2H,0 
CH,I  +  KCN        =C,H^N  +  KI; 
nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  ethylamine 

CH3CN  +  4H        =  CH, .  CHjNHj ; 
when  treated  with  aqueous  acid  or  alkali  it  is  saponified  according  to  the  equations 
f  CHjCN  +  HCl  +  2HjO  =  CH, .  CO,H  +  NH^Cl 
|CH,CN  +  KOH  +  H,0 = CH, .  CO,K  +  NH, . 
Isoacetonitrile  or  methyl-isocyanide,  C,H,N,  is  a  liquid  with  a  disgusting  odoor, 
which  boils  at  W  C.     It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chloroform  and  potash  en 
methylamine,  or  by  the  action  of  silver  cyanide  on  methyl  iodide 

CH, .  NH, + CHCl,  +  3K0H  =  CH, .  NC  +  3KC1  -f  3H,0 
CH,I  +  AgCN  =  CH, .  NC  +  Agl ; 

it  is  not  acted  on  by  alkalis,  but  is  easily  saponified  by  aqueous  acids,  acooiding  to 
the  equation 

CH, .  NC  +  HCl + 2HjO = CH, .  NH, .  HCl  +  H .  COOH 
methylamine        formic 
hydrochloride.        acid. 
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Accordingly  the  parent  substance  should  itself  exist  in  two 
modifications 

N  =  C  — H        and        C  =  N— H, 
but  only  one  prussic  acid  is  known. 

Again :  theory  requires  the  existence  of  the  substance 
CHj.CjHjO  in  the  two  isomeric  modifications 

O  OH 

II  I 

H,C  — C  — CH,  and  H,C  — C  =  CH„ 

of  which  the  first  containing  the  O  =  (^  group,  is  designated  by 

the  name  of  keto-form,  whilst  the  second  containing  the  group 

OH  —  C^,  is  called  the  enoUforrn^, 

But  of  these  two  forms,  only  the  first,  which  is  acetone,  is 
known.  The  second,  which  contains  the  grouping  characteristic 
of  an  unsaturated  alcohol,  should  be  obtained  by  the  usual  method 
of  saponification  of  a  monosubstituted  unsaturated  hydrocarbon, 
C»Ha»  ;  but  the  product  obtained  is  always  acetone. 


CH, 

CH,I 

ethyl  iodide  + 

H.OH 

water 

(nsed  in  excess 

at  100°) 

CH, 

=          1              +           HI 

CH,OH 
=  ethyl  alcohol  +  hydriodic  acid 

CH, 

1 

CH, 
-         CH          +           HI 

1 

+ 

H.OH 

CHJ 

allyl  iodide 

+ 

water 

/ J  •_  

CH.OH 

=  allyl  alcohol  +  hydriodic  acid 

(a«ed  in  ezceas 
at  100°) 


CH, 


CBr  +  H.OH 

I  shoald  yield 

CHj 

)S-bromopropylene 


CH, 

II 
COH 

I 
CH, 

^-allyl  alcohol 


but 
actnallj  yields 


CH, 

CH, 

acetone 


1  *«  Enol "  from  en-,  the  symbol  of  double  linking,  and  -ol,  the  termination  for 
substances  containing  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group. 
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Another  simple  case  is  that  of  the  substance  C9H4O,  which 
should  occur  in  the  two  forms 

CH,  CH, 

I  II 

H  — C  =  0        and        H  — C  — OH, 

but  of  which  only  the  first,  acetaldehyde,  is  known. 

Instances  of  this  kind,  in  which  in  spite  of  many  well-directed 

experimental  researches,  isomers  required  by  theory  cannot  he 

found,   are  comprised   under    the    name    of    tauto- 

I^oSS^'S!"*       merism   {ravra,  the   same),   the   term   being  used 

sence  of  iao-     simplv  in    a    descriptive-classificatory    sense\  and 

mere    required  .,  /.  i  -ii 

by  theory.  Without  any  reference  to  theoretical  explanation  of 

the  occurrence. 
Obviously  such  discrepancies  between  the  calculated  and  the 
known  number  of  isomers  do  not  necessarily  invalidate  the  theory. 
The  required  isomers  may  really  be  capable  of  existence,  but  the 
right  method  of  preparing  them  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  can  be  isolated  are  as  yet  unknown.  And  there  is  good  evi- 
dence for  the  belief  that  the  non-production  of  one  of  two  isomeric 

modifications  is  often  due  to  its  relatively  lesser 
^^taTn^iM^-  stability  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  to 
men  account-  an  iutramolccular  transformation  in  which,  according 
instability.  to  the  present  doctrine  of  valency,  there  is  a  change 

of  linking  and  a  migration  of  a  hydrogen  atom: 
e.g,  acetone,  CHs.CO.CHg  is  formed  in  preference  to  ^-allvl 
alcohol,  CHjCOH.CH,. 

CH,  CH, 


i-c 


-OH  c=0 

I 
CH,  CH,H. 


Derivatives  of  the  missing  isomers  are  often  known  in  which 
the  hydrogen  atom  in  question  is  replaced  by  a  compound  radicle, 
and  hence  presumably  the  ease  of  intramolecular  migration  re- 
duced, e,g, 

1  W.  V^islioenus,  Ueher  die  Tautamerie  (Ahronsche  Sammliing,  2),  1897. 
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CH,  CH, 

II  isomeric  with  j 

H  — C  — OH  H  — C=0 

Unknown. 

C/Ms  OH.S .  OaHg 

II  isomeric  with  | 

H  — C  — 0C3.  H  — C--0 

Known. ' 

And  this  assumed  power  of  intramolecular  migration  of  a 
hydrogen  atom  and  the  consequent  possible  simultaneous  presence 
of  the  two  modifications  in  relatively  varying  quantities  is  sup- 
ported by  the  chemical  behaviour  of  a  class  of  substances  of  which 
aceto-acetic  ether  is  the  oldest  and  best  investigated  example. 
This  substance,  distinguished  by  its  intense  chemical  activity, 
behaves  in  a  certain  number  of  reactions  in  accordance  with  the 
keto-fcmnula 

0  H.     O 

il       II        II 
H,C  — C-C  — C  — O.CaH. 

whilst  a  number  of  other  £Eu^ts  are  more  compatible  with  the 
isomeric  enol-formula 

OH    H      O 

1  I       II 

H,C  — C=C  — C  — O.CA. 

It  would  seem  therefore  as  if  both  kinds  of  molecules  were 
present,  and  as  if  these  could  so  easily  and  rapidly  change  into 
one  another  that  the  substance  can  react  according  to  either  of 
the  two  structural  formulae. 

Such  a  phenomenon  is  quite  compatible  with  the  modem  view 
of  chemical  equilibrium  {ante,  p.  325),  and  the  phenomena  of 
tautomerism  can  be  looked  upon  as  reversible  intramolecular 
reactions. 

*'  If  we  consider  a  mixture  of  two  isomers  which... are  capable  of  trans- 
formation into  one  another... and  if  we  assume  that  the  equilibrium  between 

them  is  established  very  rapidly,  then  if  we  attempted  to 
Tautomerism  withdraw  one  component  from  such  a  mixture  by  means  of 
explained  by  any  chemical  method  of  separation,  in  consequence  of  the 
rntramoiecuiar  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  the  other  component  would 
reactions.  immediately  change  into  the  first,  i.e.  the  whole  mixture 

would  react  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  first  component 
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only.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we  were  to  use  a  chemical  reagent  which  acts 
only  on  the  second  component,  the  opposite  would  occur,  and  the  whole 
mixture  would  hehave  as  if  it  consisted  of  the  second  component  alone. 
Such  a  mixture  would  therefore  he  capable  of  reacting  according  to  two 
constitutional  formulae,  t.6.  it  would... exhibit  tautomerism. 

According  to  this... interpretation,  prussic  acid,  for  instance,  would  be 
a  mixture  of  molecules  NCH  and  CNH,  which  however  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture are  so  readily  transformed  into  one  another  that  a  separation  is  impossible 
or  at  least  very  difficult ;  just  as  at  higher  temperatures  a  separation  of 
[other]  mixtures  would  not  be  possible,  because  imder  these  conditions  the 
transformation  of  the  two  isomers  into  one  another  occurs  too  rapidly.  On 
this  hypothesis,  lowering  the  temperature  should  facilitate  the  isolation  of 
the  two  tautomeric  forms. 

The  above  view  has  met  vnth  remarkable  support  in  the... separation  of 
the  two  tautomeric  forms  of  aceto-acetic  ether^. 

Of  course  this  does  not  amount  to  a  final  decision  as  to  whether  all  the 
facts  of  tautomerism  can  be  interpreted  in  this  manner,  but  it  may  be 
definitely  affirmed  that  any  case  of  balanced  action  between  two  isomers  can 
be  made  to  constitute  a  case  of  tautomerism,  if  by  any  means  (rise  of 
temperature,  presence  of  catalysers)  the  facility  of  transformation  is  sufficiently 
increased."    (W.  Nemst,  Theoretische  Chemie,  1898,  p.  531.) 

1  SchifF  (Ber,  D.  Chem.  Ge$,  31,  1898,  p.  205)  found  that  the  addition  product 
obtained  by  the  action  of  benzalaniline,  CgHg.  CHsNC^Hg,  on  aceto-aoetic  ether 
differed  according  to  the  relative  quantities  of  the  components,  and  to  the  conditions 
of  formation,  and  that  the  following  three  subetances  could  be  isolated  : 

Aceto-acetic  ether.    Benzalaniline. 
Gj,H„NO,    M.p.  95°  obtained  by  the 

interaction  between  1  moL  1  moL 

„  „  103°  „  2  mol.  1  mol. 

„  „     78*?  ,,  2  mol.  1  moL 

+  a  few  drops  piperidine, 
** These  substances  are  therefore  the  three  expected  isomers.... As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  that  melting  at  78°  is  the  keto-form,  that  melting  at  103°  the  enol-form,  and 
that  melting  at  95°  the  keto-enol  mixed  form.  The  latter  is  easily  obtained  synthe- 
tically by  recrystallisation  of  a  mixture  of  the  isomers  melting  at  78°  and  103° 
respectively." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ULTIMATE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTER  AND 
THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

*''  Chemistry  forms  the  connecting  link  hetyteen  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  founded  on  qitantity,  and  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  rest 
soldy  on  experience.  Now  so  far  as  the  logic  of  quantity  is  applicable^ 
so  far  are  we  certain  of  our  conclusions.  But  when  this  logic  cannot 
he  applied,  our  conclusions  are  no  longer  such  as  must  be,  but  are  only 
for  the  most  part  such  as  may  be," 

Prout,  1834. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  in  chapter  xvi  of  the  hitherto 
unsuccessiril  attempts  to  represent  mathematically  the  periodic 
function  which  connects  the  weights  of  the  elementary  atoms 
with  their  properties.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  formula 
suggested  by  Dr  Mills,  because  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 
polymerisation,  on  the  hypothesis  that  all  elements 
fM*kind*of  **  are  condensation  products  of  different  complexity  of 
SSrttS^  Phiio-  some  one  common  constituent,  and  because  it  thereby 
sophicai  connects  the  mathematics   of  the   periodic  system 

specu  a  on».  ^^j^  ^^^  enquiry  into  the  composition  and  genesis 
of  the  elements,  a  problem  considered  from  the  earliest  time  of 
philosophic  speculation.  The  solutions  attempted  have  closely 
followed  the  general  development  from  d  priori  speculations  to 
hypotheses  which  follow  on  a  long  train  of  induction;  from 
something  vague,  loosely  connected  with  reality  at  the  outset 
only,  to  something  scientifically  definite,  made  to  fit  in  every 
detail  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  occurrences  of  nature. 

The  revolt  of  the  human  mind  against  the  arbitrary  complexity 
of  the  creation  of  some  seventy  odd  distinct  elements  is  not  merely 
a  modem  phase.  It  found  its  earliest  expression  in  the  Ionian 
philosophers'  hylozoistic  conception  of  one  primordial  matter  (ante, 
p.  231);  Aristotle  (p.  253),  Bacon  (p.  266),  Descartes  (p.  270), 
Boyle  (pp.  277,  279),  widely  as  they  differed  in  theoretical  con- 
ception and  in  actual  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  agreed  in 
p.  38 
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assuming  the  existence  of  one  kind  of  matter  which,  in  conjunctioD 
with  essential  properties,  or  thrown  into  certain  groups  and  knots, 
or  differently  moved  in  its  parts,  or  modified  by  an  architectonic 
principle,  produced  the  various  substances  by  them  considered 
elementary,  and  which  by  further  conjunction  gave  rise  to 
the  variety  of  forms  that  matter  can  assume.  The  opposite 
view,  that  of  the  independent  existence  ah  initio  of  all  the 
substances  considered  elementary,  propounded  in  antiquity  bv 
Anaxagoras  as  well  as  Leucippus  and  Democritus  (p.  237),  was 
also  held  by  Dalton  (p.  288),  who  nevertheless  indirectly  supplied 
the  impetus  for  the  scientific  revival  of  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  one  kind  of  primitive  matter.  The  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  combination  and  Dalton's  atomic  hypothesis  led  to  the 
determination  of  those  fundamental  constants,  the  atomic  weights; 
cmd  it  was  but  in  the  natural  order  of  scientific  development  that 
these  data  should  forthwith  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
quantitative  hypothesis  concerning  the  genesis  of  the  elements. 
A  paper  by  W.  Prout\  called  "  On  the  Relation  between  the 

Specific  Gravities  of  Bodies  in  their  Gaseous  State, 
2^1"  ^^"     and  the  Weights  of  their  Atoms',"  contains  tables  of 

which  the  following  are  parts : — 

Elementary  Substances, 
j^  Spec.  Orav.^  Wt  of  atom. 


j.wuiwnm 

hydrogen  being  1 

2  vols,  hydrogen  being  1 

Hydrogen 

1 

1 

Carbon 

6 

6 

Azote 

14 

14 

PhoBphorus 

14 

14 

Oxygen 

16 

8 

Sulphur 

16 

16 

Calcium 

20 

20 

Sodium 

24 

24 

IroD 

28 

28 

Zinc 

32 

32 

Chlorine 

36 

36 

Potassium 

40 

40 

Barytium 

70 

70 

Iodine 

124 

124 

>  William  Prout  (1786—1850)  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  1811,  and  »ftc- 
wards  settled  in  London,  where  he  lectnred  on  chemistry.  He  is  known  fti  ^ 
author  of  many  papers  on  physiological  chemistry,  of  which  he  was  one  of  »* 
pioneers. 

>  Ann,  Phil,  (Thomson),  6,  1815  (p.  821) ;  7, 1816  (p.  111). 
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Substances  stated  from  analogy,  hut  of  which  we  are 
yet  uncertain. 


Jffn¥Kt0 

/Spec.  Qrav,^ 

Wu  of  atom, 

l^vkTHn 

hydrogen  being  1 

2  vols,  hydrogen  being  1 

Aluminium 

8 

8 

Magnesium 

12 

12 

Chromium 

18 

18 

Nickel 

28 

28 

Cobalt 

28 

28 

Tellurium 

32 

32 

Copper 

32 

32 

Strontium 

48 

48 

Arsenic 

48 

48 

Molybdenum 

48 

48 

Manganese 

56 

56 

Tin 

60 

60 

Bismuth 

72 

72 

Antimony 

88 

88 

Cerium 

d2 

92 

Uranium 

96 

96 

Tungsten 

96 

96 

Platinum 

96 

96 

Mercury 

100 

100 

Lead 

104 

104 

Silver 

108 

106 

Rhodium 

120 

120 

Titanium 

144 

144 

Gold 

200 

200 

"  On  a  general  review  of  the  tables,  we  may  notice  : — 

1.  That  all  the  elementary  numbers,  hydrogen  being  considered  as  1,  are 
divisible  by  4,  except  carbon,  azote,  and  barytium,  and  these  are  divisible 
by  2,  appearing  therefore  to  indicate  that  they  are  modified  by  a  higher 
number  than  that  of  unity  or  hydrogen.  Is  the  other  number  16,  or  oxygen  ? 
And  are  all  substances  compounded  of  these  two  elements  7'^ 

"  If  the  views  we  have  ventured  to  advance  be  correct,  we  may  almost 
consider  the  trpdnf  vXi;  of  tha  ancients  to  be  realised  in  hydrogen ;  an  opinion, 
by  the  by,  not  altogether  new.  If  we  actually  consider  this 
All  elements  to  be  the  case,  and  further  consider  the  specific  gravities  of 
of'hydroffen.  bodies  in  their  gaseous  state  to  represent  the  number  of 
volumes  condensed  into  one ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  the  absolute  weight  of  a  single  volume  of  the  first  matter  {irp<orq  vX?;) 
which  they  contain,  which  is  extremely  probable^  multiples  in  weight  must 
always  indicate  multiples  in  volume,  and  vice  vend ;  and  the  specific  gravities, 

38—2 
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or  absolute  weights  of  all  bodies  in  a  gaseous  state,  must  be  multiples  of  the 
specific  gravity  or  absolute  weight  of  the  first  matter  {npcinf  vXq)^  because  all 
bodies  in  a  gaseous  state  which  unite  with  one  another  unite  with  reference 
to  their  volume." 

This  conjecture  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  Thomas  Thonison. 
In  the  book  to  which  reference  has  been  made  before*,  his 
enthusiasm  finds  expression  in  the  following  passage: — 

"  [Dr  Front's]  paper  displays  a  degree  of  sagacity  that  has  seldom  been 
exceeded  in  chemical  investigations,  and  shows  clearly  that  the  author,  if  he 
chose,  might  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a  chemical 
Th.  Thomson's  philosopher.  He  observed  that  all  [the]  atomic  weights  are 
experimental  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  ;  indeed,  that  all 
port  of  ProuVs  ^^  them  are  multiples  of  twice  hydrogen  *,  or  0*25,  and  most 
hypothesis.  of  them  of  4  hydrogen,  or  0*5. 

It  was  this  admirable  paper  that  satisfied  me  that  new 
analytical  investigations  were  still  necessary  to  determine  the  atomic  weights 
of  bodies  with  perfect  accuracy  ;  and  I  formed  the  project  of  attempting  the 
investigation  myself  by  direct  experiment. 

My  first  object  was  to  satisfy  myself  whether  Dr  Prout's  opinion,  that 
the  atomic  weights  of  all  bodies  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  was 
correct ;  because  the  establishment  of  its  truth  would  at  once  give  a  simplicity 
to  the  atomic  numbers  which  had  not  been  suspected,  and  would  place  the 
science  of  chemistry  in  a  new  and  much  more  advantageous  situation  than 
it  had  ever  occupied.  The  very  numerous  investigations  which  wiD  be 
exhibited  in  the  following  pages,  I  flatter  myself,  fully  establish  the  truth  of 
Dr  Front's  sagacious  conjecture.  For  every  substance,  of  which  I  could 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  for  me  to  examine  it  fully,  has  been  found  not 
only  a  multiple  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  but  if  we  except  a  few 
compounds  into  which  a  single  or  odd  atom  of  hydrogen  enters,  they  are  all 
multiples  of  0*26,  or  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen." 

This  revision  of  atomic  weights,  undertaken  professedly 
with  the  object  of  testing  the  validity  of  Front's  hypothesis,  is 
devoid  of  all  value.  Thomson,  carried  away  by  the  attraction  of 
simplicity,  lost  the  impartiality  of  the  judge ;  made  himself  the 
advocate  for  one  side,  the  wrong  side,  that  of  philosophical 
speculation  as  against  the  experimental  facts.  Berzelius'  own 
attitude  towards  Front's  h3^othesi8  and  his  criticism  of  Thomson  s 
are  in  substance  and  form  what  might  have  been  expected. 

"  Prout  has  tried  to  show  that  among  the  relative  weights  by  means  of 
which  we  express  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  atom 

>  An  Attempt  to  EttahlUh  the  First  PrincipUB  of  Chemittry  by  Experiment,  1825. 
«  0  =  1. 
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is  a  submultiple  of  the  weights  of  all  the  rest,  so  that  each  of  these  should 
weigh  a  certain  number  of  times  as  much  as  the  hydrogen 
Berxeiius  on  atom.  The  fact  that  at  present  there  is  not  a  single  reason, 
^^Th*^"*^***^  either  chemical  or  physical,  for  believing  this  to  be  the  case, 
experimental  ^^^^  "^^  preclude  its  possibility.  O  weighs  16,  S  32,  and  P 
work.  63  times  as  much  as  the  hydrogen  atom ;  carbon  and  nitrogen 

deviate  from  the  rule. 

Thomson  at  Qlasgow  has  proposed  a  revision  of  the  atomic  weights 
from  this  point  of  view,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  agree  to 
the  last  decimal  place  with  Prout's  hypothesis.  But  knowing  how  very 
widely  Thomson's  results  always  differ  from  the  correct  ones,  whenever  he 
is  not  able  to  determine  them  by  previous  calculation,  it  becomes  easy  to 
estimate  the  value  of  proofs  based  upon  experiments  of  his."  {Jahresbericht, 
1823.) 

"Thomson  has  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  chemical  pro- 
portions, entitled  '  An  attempt  to  establish  the  First  Principles  of  Chemistry 
by  Experiment.'  He  has  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  every  simple 
substance  and  has  applied  corrections  to  everything  that  had  been  done  prior 
to  bis  work.  But  his  own  determinations  are  all  dominated  by  one  special 
view,  namely,  that  the  atomic  weights  of  all  substances  are  exact  multiples 
of  that  of  hydrogen.  So  what  he  did  was  to  change  all  the  numbers  obtained 
by  his  predecessors  to  the  nearest  whole  multiple  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen,  to  calculate  the  atomic  weights  of  their  compounds  accordingly, 
and  then  to  bring  together  for  interaction  and  precipitation  weighed  quantities 
of  compounds  which  were  in  the  ratio  required  by  these  corrected  atomic 
weights ;  he  then  found  that  the  mutual  decomposition  was  always 
complete. 

This  investigation  belongs  to  that  very  small  class  from  which  science 
can  derive  no  advantage  whatever ;  a  good  deal  of  the  experimental  part, 
including  a  number  of  fundamental  experiments,  seems  to  have  been  worked 
out  at  the  desk  only ;  and  the  greatest  consideration  which  contemporaries 
can  show  to  the  author  is  to  treat  his  book  as  if  it  had  never  appeared." 
{Jahresberichty  1827,  referring  to  the  year  1825.) 

In  1827  Berzelius  published  a  table  of  atomic  weights,  a  very 
large  number  of  which  had  been  determined  by  himself,  and  of 
which  a  selection,  together  with  Thomson's  corresponding  numbers, 
are  given  in  the  table  on  page  598.  The  values  advocated  by 
Berzelius  and  generally  employed  on  the  Continent  could  not 
possibly  be  looked  upon  as  being  without  exception  whole  multiples 
of  the  hydrogen  unit ;  but  in  England  Thomson's  numbers  were 
current  until  a  special  investigation  demonstrated  their  inaccuracy, 
and  thereby  proved  the  incorrectness  of  Prout's  hypothesis,  which 
Thomson  considered  he  had  completely  established.  In  1833 
Dr  Turner  reported  to  the  British  Association: 
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The  Atomic  Weights 

of  some  of  the  more  co^nmon  and  better  investigated  elements 

as  given  in  the  tables  of  Thomson  and  Berzelius. 


ThomBon  (1825) 

Beneliiu  (1827) 

Hydrogen =1 

Hydrogen =1 

Oxygen 

8 

8-016  X  2  «    16-026 

Nitrogen 

14 

14-186 

Sulphur 

16 

16-119  X  2  >«    32-239       > 

Chlorine 

36 

35-470 

Iodine 

124 

123-206 

Carbon 

6 

6126  X  2  «    12-250       ! 

Arsenic 

38 

37-664  X  2  =    76-329 

Silver 

110 

108-306  X  2  -  216-611        ; 

Merourj 

800 

202-863 

Copper 

32 

31-707  X  2  «    63-416 

Lead 

104 

103-729  X  2  «  207-468 

Zinc 

34 

32-310  X  2  -   64-^1 

Iron 

28 

27-181  X  2  »    64-363 

Manganese 

28 

28-609  X  2  »    67-019 

Magneeium 

12 

12-689  x2»    26-378 

Caloium 

20 

20-616  X  2  »    41-030 

Strontium 

44 

43-864  X  2  «    87-709 

Barium 

70 

68-662  X  2  ==  137-326 

Sodium 

24 

23-310  X  2  =    46-620 

Potaesium 

40 

39-237  X  2  «    78-616 

'<  He  had  continued  hia  reeearchee  into  atomic  weights,  and  had  to  hu 
own  conviction  determined  the  points  which  had  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  enquiry.  These  were,  first  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
relative  accuracy  of  the  tables  of  equivalents  employed  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent ;  and,  secondly,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  existed  any  trustworthy  evidence  in  proof  of 
the  hypothesis  that  the  equivalents  of  bodies  are  multiples 
by  whole  numbers  of  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.... The 
general  result  is,  that  the  atomic  weights  current  in  tbit 
country  are  much  less  exact  than  those  given  by  Benoelius; 
that  though  they  had  been  recommended  to  British  chemists  as  rigidlj 
correct,  they  were  often  very  inexact... Fiuiiher,  as  far  as  experimental 
evidence  at  present  goes,  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to  is  unsupported. 
In  some  instances  the  equivalents  are  so  nearly  simple  multiples  of  that  of 
hydrogen  that  they  may  be  taken  as  such  without  appreciable  error ;  but  in 
many  other  cases  the  numbers  given  by  experiment  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  hypothesis." 


Turner  on  the 
inaccurAcy    of 
Thom8on*9 
equivalents, 
and  the    con* 
sequent    want 
of  evidence 
for  Prout's 
hypothesis. 
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But  there  remained  the  fact,  one  which  at  the  present  day  is 
still  inviting  explanation,  that  the  atomic  weight  values  which 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  approximate 
Evidence  for  to  wholc  uumbcrs  or  cveu  actually  €ure  whole  numbers^ 
thesis  from  represent  a  far  larger  fraction  of  the  total  than 
Sf  atom™*^**°  would  be  the  case  according  to  the  law  of  chance 
weiffhta  to  only.    Calculations  have  even  been  made  to  evaluate 

whole      nam-  •'  «  -i  ,     ,  i 

bers.  the  chance  of  such  approximation  to  whole  numbers 

as  is  actually  found ;  and  quite  recently  Mr  Strutt^ 
selecting  the  eight  best  known  atomic  weights  and  using  the 
values  given  in  Richards'  table  (ante,  p.  220) 

Br- 79-966  N  =14'046 

C  « 12-001  K   »39-140 

01=35-455  Na  =23-050 

H=  1-0075  S    =32-065 

finds  that  "  if  we  take  the  diflference  between  each  of  these  and 
the  nearest  whole  number,  we  get  as  the  sum  of  the  differences 
'809,"  arid  applying  a  suitable  formula  to  the  calculation  of  the 
probability  of  the  total  deviation  having  this  value, 
laSn^rtiTe  ^^  obtaius  the  result  that  this  is  001159,  or  about  1 
probability  of     chauce  in  1000.     An  extension  of  the  calculation  to 

auch    approzi-        -  „       ,  11  •  •    1  i 

mation.  18  Other  somowhat  less  certam  atomic  weight  values 

leads  to  his  final  inference: 

''...A  calculation  of  the  probabilities  involved  fully  confirms  the  verdict 
of  common  sense,  that  the  atomic  weights  tend  to  approximate  to  whole 
numbers  far  more  closely  than  can  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  any 
accidental  coincidence.  The  chance  of  any  such  coincidence  being  the 
explanation  is  not  more  than  1  in  1000,  so  that,  to  use  Laplace's  mode  of 
expression,  we  have  stronger  reasons  for  believing  in  the  truth  of  Front's  law 
than  in  that  of  many  historical  events  which  are  universally  accepted  as 
unquestionable." 

This  "  common  sense  verdict "  had  been  adduced  as  evidence 
in  the  brilliantly  conceived  vindication  of  Prout's  hypothesis 
published  in  1860  by  Marignac*. 

"A  glance  at  [the  9  atomic  weight  values  just  published  by  Stas']  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  though  they  do  not  absolutely  agree  with  Proufs 
numbers,  they  at  least  approximate  to  them  so  closely  as   to    make  it 

1  Phil  Mag,,  London  (6).  1.  1901  (p.  811). 

s  «ApTopo8  des  Beoherches  de  Stas  sur  lea  Rapports  rteiproques  des  Poide 
atomiqaes/'  Geneva,  Bibl  Univ,  Archives,  9,  1860  (p.  97). 
»  SeejMMt,  p.  602. 
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impossible  to  consider  this  agreement  just  a  mere  cfaanoe  ooincidenoe.  Thus 
for  the  9  determinations  involved  the  mean  deviation  is  0056,  or  1/18  of  the 
equivalent  of  hydrogen." 

Marignac  takes  as  Prout's  number  for  chlorine  35*5,  having  in 
1843,  as  the  result  of  his  own  determination  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  this  element  (35"466),  found  it 
necessary  to  halve  the  value  of  Prout's  original 
common  atomic  weight  unit,  a  process  subsequently 
repeated  by  Dumas. 


Division       of 
Prout's  origi- 
nsl      atomic 
weight  unit. 


'*The  elements  whose  equivalents  are  known  with  sufficient  aocuracy 
divide  themselves  into  3  distinct  sets,  in  which  the  equivalents  appear  as 
whole  multiples  of  1,  of  0*6,  or  of  0*26  respectively. 

The  1st  set  may  be  made  to  include  the  following  22  elements : 


Carbon  —  6 
Oxygen  =  8 
Nitrogen —14 
Silicon  =14 
Sulphur  =16 
Fluorine  =19 
Calcium  =20 


Hydrogen  =  1 
Sodium  =23 

Iron  =28 

Phosphorus  =31 
Molybdenum = 48 
Cadmium  =56 
Tin  =69 

Arsenic  =75 


The  2nd  set  comprises  8  elements: 

Manganese = 27  *5 

Cobalt        =29-5  Chlorine   =36-5 

Nickel        =29-5  Tellurium =64-5 


Bromine  =  80 

Tungsten  =  92 

Mercury  =100 

Silver  =108 
Antimony =122 

Iodine  =127 

Bismuth  =210 


Barium  =  68*5 
Osmium  =  99*5 
Lead       =103*5 


The  3rd  set  finally  is  composed  of  5  elements : 

Aluminium =13'75  Seleniimi  =39'76 

Copper        =31-75  Zinc=32-75  Strontium =43-75." 

(Dumas,  M^moire  sur  les  ^quivalenU  des  carps  iimples^  1859.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  multiplication  required  to 
change  these  equivalents  into  atomic  weights  gives  numbers  which 
are  all  divisible  by  0*5. 

"  M.  Dumas,  profoundly  convinced  of  the  exact  validity  of  Prout's  principle, 
believes  that  all  the  atomic  weights  are  multiples  of  1-00,  or  0*50,  or  025  that 
of  hydrogen."     (Stas.) 

The  legitimacy  of  altering  the  atomic  weight  of  the  supposed 
one  common  constituent  of  all  the  elements  has  been  thus  asserted 
by  Marignac : 
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^...The  fundamental  principle  which  has  led  Prout  to  the  enunciation  of 
his  law,  that  is,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  matter,  and  all  the  more  or  less 
brilliant  conceptions  which  have  been  based  on  this  principle,  are  quite 
independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  which  is  to  serve  as  common  divisor 
for  the  weights  of  the  elementary  atoms,  and  which  can  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  expressing  the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  primordial  matter.  If  this 
weight  should  prove  to  be  that  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  of  a  half,  a  quarter 
atom  of  hydrogen,  or  if  it  should  be  that  of  a  very  much  smaller  fraction  of  it, 
a  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  for  instance,  the  same  degree  of  probability 
would  attach  to  it,  and  the  only  result  would  be  less  simple  constitutional 
relations  between  the  various  elements." 

The  correctness  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  above  argument  is 
evident ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  smaller  the  common 
unit,  the  less  must  be  the  value  of  the  evidence  that  can  be 
deduced  in  favour  of  its  existence  from  the  approximation  of  the 
atomic  weight  values  to  whole  numbers. 

Marignac's  1860  paper  in  support  of  what  he  termed  Front's 
"  law  "  had  been  evoked  by  the  publication  in  that  year  of  Stas* 
Becherches  sur  lea  Rapports  r^proques  des  Poids  atamiques,  in 
which  nine  atomic  weight  values  were  given,  whose  undoubted 
deviations  from  whole  numbers  led  the  great  Belgian  chemist 
to  the  expression  of  the  following  opinion : 

"  I  have  arrived  at  the  absolute  conviction,  the  complete  certainty,  as  far 

as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  attain  to  certainty  in 

sta«'  proof  of     guch  a  matter,  that  the  law  of  Prout,  together  with  M.  Dumas' 

of  Prout'8  law.      modifications,  is  nothing  but  an  illusion,  a  mere  speculation 

definitely  contradicted  by  experience." 

The  expectation  expressed  by  Stas  that  if  chemists  would  but 
sink  their  prejudices  and  preconceived  notions  and  be  guided  by 
experience  alone,  they  could  not  fail  to  share  this  conviction,  was 
not  realised  in  the  case  of  Marignac.  The  celebrated  Swiss  chemist 
ungnidginglyadmitted  the  unprecedented  accuracy  of  Stas*  numbers, 
pointed  out  the  close  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  himself  at 
an  earlier  date,  and  the  comparatively  much  greater  differences 
from  those  required  by  Front's  hypothesis. 

" the  differences  between  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Stas  and  those 

required  by  the  law  of  Prout  are  certainly  very  small,  but  they  are  considerably 
greater... than  the  greatest  differences  between  the  results  obtained  in  each 
set  of  experiments." 
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StM  (1860)  ICarignao  Front 


Silver 

107-943 

107-921 

108 

Chlorine 

36-46 

35-456 

35-5 

Potassium 

39-13 

39-115 

39 

Sodium 

23-05 

23 

Ammonium^ 

1806 

18 

Nitrogen 

14-041 

14-02 

14 

Sulphur 

16037 

• 

16 

Lead  (synthesis  of  sulphate) 

103-453 

103-5 

Lead  (synthesis  of  nitrate) 

103-460 

103-5 

Marignac  expressed  his  belief  that  if  determinations  more 
accurate  than  those  of  Stas  should  ever  be  made,  they  would  show 
no  better  approximation  to  whole  numbers;  but  whilst  recognising 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  absolute  validity  of  Prout's 
law  against  such  evidence,  he  proposed  to  class  it  as 
retenSn*^'of  ^u  approximate  law,  and  proceeded  to  propound 
^su'iur^im  certain  speculations  concerning  causes  to  which  the 
Approximate  observed  deviations  from  the  requirements  of  an 
*^'  exact  law  might  possibly  be  due. 

"  We  may  believe  that  the  law  of  Prout  (like  the  laws  of  Mariotte  and 
Gay-Lussac'),  though  not  rigorously  confirmed  by  experiment 9,  none  the  less 
expresses  the  relations  between  the  atomic  weights  of  simple  substances  with 
an  accuracy  sufficient  for  the  practical  calculations  of  chemistry ;  and  we  mar 
even  believe  that  it  perhaps  represents  the  normal  relations  which  would  exist 
between  these  weights  in  the  absence  of  perturbing  causes,  the  search  for 
which  latter  should  exercise  the  sagacity  and  the  imagination  of  cheQU8t& 

In  admitting  the  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  matter,  might  it  not  be 
assumed  that  the  unknown  cause  which  in  producing  certain  groupings  of  the 
one  primordial  matter  has  given  birth  to  our  simple  chemical 
Possible  atoms,  imprinting  on  each  of  these  aggregations  a  special 

approximate  character  and  particular  properties,  should  also  have  been 
nature  of  able  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  mode  in  which  thcee 

groups  of  atoms  obey  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,  making 

,  mi..      •        *      1.  J  18-06  -  1404      ,  ^^^    .    ^ 

1  Thia  gives  for  hydrogen -r =  1*006 ;  but  according  to  the  valne 

then  generally  accepted,  if  0  =  8*000,  which  was  Stas'  actual  practical  standMd. 
H=  1-000. 

'*  Glancing  at  the  atomic  weif<ht8  of  ammoninm  and  of  nitrogen,  we  peroeiTe 
that  they  differ  by  4  02  instead  of  4  00.  The  undoubted  result  is  either  that  mj 
syntheses  of  silver  nitrate  are  inexact. ..or  that  the  atomic  weight  of  hydro^ren 
itself  is  incorrect  by  5/1000  or  1/200  of  its  value.  The  sum  of  my  reseaitStes 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  error  a£Fects  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  rather  than 
that  of  nitrogen. " 

^  Gay-Lnasac's  law  of  gaseons  expansion,  better  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Charles'  law. 

•  Anie^  p.  92,  et  teq. 
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the  weight  of  each  one  not  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
oonstituent  primordial  atoms?" 

The  following  reflection  due  to  another  great  chemist  is  quoted 
firom  the  German  translation  (1904)  of  Rudorf,  The  Periodic 
System, 

"  It  is  oonoeivable  that  the  atoms  of  all  or  of  many  elements  should  after 
all  consist  chiefly  of  smaller  elementary  particles  of  one  single  kind  of 
primitive  matter,  perhaps  hydrogen ;  but  that  their  weights  do  not  appear  as 
rational  multiples  of  one  another,  because  in  addition  to  the  particles  of  .this 
primordial  matter  there  may  enter  into  their  composition  greater  or  smaller 
amounts  of  the  matter  by  us  designated  as  luminiferous  ether,  which  fills  all 
space  and  which  might  not  be  devoid  of  all  weight"    (Lothar  Meyer,  1896.) 

These  particular  speculations  of  Marignac  and  Lothar  Meyer 
concerning  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  an  elementary  atom 
and  that  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  constituent  atoms  of 
primordial  matter  are  hypotheses  which  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science  can  neither  be  proved  nor  refuted ;  but  the  same  did  not 
apply  to  Marignac's  suggestion  of  another  possible 
•SreeSion'of  ca^s©  for  the  experimentally  established  deviations 
slight  varia.  from  Prout's  law..  His  doubt  couceming  the  absoluto 
position  dis.  coustaucy  of  Composition  in  compounds  and  Stas' 
suuir*  ^^  brilliant  proof  of  the  law  of  fixed  ratios  have  been 
treated  fully  in  chapter  v. 

Stas  showed  that  '*  there  does  not  exist  a  common  divisor  for 
the  weights  of  the  simple  substances  which  unite  to  form  all  the 
definite  combinations,"  and  all  the  additions  made  since  his  time 
to  our  knowledge  of  accurate  atomic  weight  values  {e,g.  H  =  10076) 
have  but  gone  to  confirm  this.  All  the  same  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  chemist  of  the  present  generation  would  or  could 
accept  in  its  entirety  Stas'  final  verdict  on  the  results  of  his 
experimental  work: 

<*I  have  oome  to  look  uix>d  Prout's  hypothesis  as  a  pure  illusion,  and 
^,   deciara-      ^  consider  that  all  substances  reputed  undecoinposable  are 

tion  against        distinct  beings,  with  no  simple  connection  of  weight  between 

uni«y  of  mat-       them.'' 

ter. 

Though  forced  to  recognise  that  no  simple  con- 
nection exists  between  the  weights  of  the  different  kinds  of  atoms, 
we  ore  not  therefore  driven  to  look  upon  them  as  distinct  beings, 
unless  we  also  retain  the  original  Daltonian  conception  of  their 
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absolute  indivisibility.     But  for  a  long  time  past,  even  at  a  period 
when  all  experimental  support  was  still  lackine,  philo- 

PhiliMODhical 

reasons  sophical  Considerations  have  been  adduced  to  show 

vSiMUty*©^*'       ^^^^  ^^^^  vi®^  ^^  unnecessarily  extreme  and  rigid, 
elementary  anj  ^^at  the  indivisibility  of  the  entities  termed 

atoms.  * 

atoms  was  probably  only  relative ;  that  there  existed 
no  d  priori  reason  against  these  units  of  chemical  change  being 
not  really  aro/wt,  but  only  one  definite,  though  not  necessarily  the 
last  stage  in  the  complexity  of  matter. 

**  In  using  the  word  atom,  chemists  seem  to  think  that  they  bind  them- 
selves to  a  theory  of  indivisibility.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  word  tUom 
means  that  which  is  not  divided,  as  easily  as  it  may  mean  that  which  canwt 
he  divided,  and  indeed  the  former  is  the  preferable  meaning.  Even  when 
Lucretius  speaks  of  primordial  bodies  that  cannot  be  divided,  he  does  not 
deny  that  they  have  parts,  although  these... cannot  exist  by  themselves,  and 
Graham,  as  well  as  other  atomists,  give  a  similar  opinion,  that  is,  that  the 
original  atom  may  be  far  down.  ...There  comes  to  us  a  something  indivisible 
by  us,  and  it  is  consistent  to  call  it  an  atom  as  it  is  consistent  to  call  the 
smallest  particle  of  alum,  with  its  twenty-four  equivalents  of  water,  an  atom, 
simply  because  it  is  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  alum,  which  to  divide 
would  be  to  destroy."  (Angus  Smith,  in  Preface  to  Physical  Reeearchet  of 
Thomas  Oraham,  1876.) 

**  It  is  probable  that  just  as  those  masses  which  perceptibly  occupy  space 
are  composed  of  molecules,  and  molecules,  or  particles  of  the  first  order,  are 
composed  of  atoms,  or  particles  of  the  second  order,  so  atoms  are  compoeeii 
of  particles  of  matter  of  a  third  and  simpler  order.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  reflection  that  if  atoms  are  unchangeable  and  indivisible,  just  as  manr 
elementary  forms  of  matter  must  exist  as  there  are  chemical  elements.  The 
existence  of  some  sixty  or  more  entirely  different  forms  of  primordial  matter 
is  improbable ;  the  knowledge  of  certain  properties  of  the  atoms,  especially 
the  relations  exhibited  by  the  atomic  weights  of  different  elements,  renderisg 
this  all  the  more  likely."    (Lothar  Meyer,  Modem  Theories,  p.  113.) 

Within  the  last  two  decades  experimental  evidence,  physical 
and  chemical,  has  been  accumulating  in  support  of  these  specula- 
tions, and   the   last  few  years'  contributions  have 
SaSen^*  fo?*       ^^^  such  as  to  make  the  complexity  of  the  atoms 
the  complexity     as   much   of   an   established   fact   as   that   of   tht 

of   Atoms   and  i         i  j  •  i*      \ 

the  identity  molecular  and  atomic  structure  of  the  masses  of 
8titue*nt8?°"'  matter  that  we  perceive.  Moreover  the  empiricai 
results  which,  taken  in  their  entirety,  can  almoe>t 
be  said  to  have  proved  this  point,  have  also  supplied  evidenct 
which  justifies  the  course  hitherto  followed  by  chemists  in  as- 
signing to  the  atoms  a  very  special  place  in  the  scale  of  tbt 


X 
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complexity  of  different  kinds  of  matter.  It  seems  that  the  diversity 
of  matter  begins  only  with  the  atom :  that  whilst  the  component 
parts  of  a  molecule  A  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  another  kind 
of  molecule  B,  or  (7,  or  D,  etc.,  the  constituents  of  an  atom  M  are 
identical  with  those  of  any  other  different  atom  P,  or  Q,  or  R,  etc. ; 
that  all  atoms  are  compounded  of  the  same  one  kind  of  primordial 
matter. 

Sir  W.  Crookes,  by  long  continued  chemical  fractionation  ^ 
separated  the  rare  earth  yttria  into  portions  which  gave  spark 
(i)  Differences  spectra  identical  in  every  detail,  whilst  the  phos- 
in  the  phos-        phorescent  spectra'  were  different.    The  explanation 

phorescent  /*    t  »  ii*  ^  •       \       i     ^ 

spectra   of  of  this  novcl  and  umque  phenomenon  mvolved  the 

?mkes*  frac-  assumption  of  differences  in  the  constituent  yttrium 
tionations.  atoms,  and  hence  of  the  complexity  of  these. 

*'  The  old  yttrium  passed  muster  as  an  element.  It  had  a  definite  atomic 
weight,  it  entered  into  combination  with  other  elements,  and  could  be  again 
separated  from  them  as  a  whole  But  now  we  find  that  excessive  and 
systematic  fractionation  has  acted  the  part  of  a  chemical  **  sorting  Demon," 
distributing  the  atoms  of  yttrium  into  groups,  with  certainly  different  phos- 
phorescent spectra,  and  presumably  different  atomic  weights,  though,  from 
the  usual  chemical  point  of  view,  all  these  groups  behave  alike.  Here,  then, 
is  a  so-called  element  whose  spectrum  does  not  emanate  equally  from  all  its 
atoms;  but  some  atoms  fiimish  some,  other  atoms  others,  of  the  lines  and 
bands  of  the  compound  spectrum  of  the  element.  Hence  the  atoms  of  this 
element  differ  probably  in  weight,  and  certainly  in  the  internal  motions  they 
undergo."    {Genesis  of  the  Elements^  1887.) 

Faraday  in  1862  had  investigated  whether  light  produced  in 
a  magnetic  field  is  in  any  way  affected  by  the  magnetic  force,  but 

had  obtained  no  result.  Zeeman  in  1897  was  able 
(ii)  Magnetic  to  show  that  the  action  of  a  sufficiently  strong  mag- 
of  the  spectral  uetic  field  results  in  the  resolution  of  bright  spectral 
Zeeman  Effect.     ^^^^^  iuto  triplets  or  quartcts  or  sextets  etc.     The 

gradual  establishment  of  this  occurrence,  the  elucida- 
tion of  its  nature  and  the  harmonious  interpretation  of  the  apparent 

^  '*  Stated  in  the  briefest  way,  the  operation  consists  in  fixing  apon  some  chemical 
reaction  in  which  there  is  the  most  likelihood  of  a  difference  in  the  behavioar  of 
the  elements  under  treatment,  even  thouRh  the  difference  be  slight,  and  effecting 
such  treatment  incompletely,  so  that  only  a  certain  fraction  of  the  total  bases 
present  is  separated ;  the  object  being  to  get  part  of  the  material  in  an  insoluble, 
and  the  remainder  in  a  soluble  tutate." 

^  The  spectroscopic  resolntion  of  the  light  emitted  by  substances,  when  enclosed 
in  highly  exhausted  tubes  through  which  an  electric  discharge  passes.  The 
phosphorescence  produced  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  bombardment  of  the 
substance  by  the  particles  of  gas,  which  act  as  the  carriers  of  the  electricity. 
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diversities  in  its  manifestation,  constitute  a  most  striking  example 
of  the  results  which  the  present  generation  of  scientists  reaps 
from  being  guided  in  experimental  investigations  by  well-founded 
theories.  This  has  been  forcibly  brought  out  in  a  Royal  Institution 
Lecture^  by  Prof.  Preston. 

The  chemist  owes  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  magnetic 
perturbations  of  the  spectral  lines  some  information  concerning  the 
ultimate  structure  of  matter,  strong  indication  of  the  complexity 
of  the  elementary  atoms. 

*^  ...if  we  view  the  line  spectnim  of  a  given  substance  we  find  that  some  of 
the  lines  are  sharp,  while  others  are  nebulous  or  difTuse,  and  that  some  are 
long,  while  others  are  short — in  fact,  the  lines  exhibit  characteristic  differ- 
ences which  lead  us  to  suspect  that  they  are  not  all  produced  by  the  motion 
of  a  single  unconstrained  ion'.  On  closer  scrutiny,  they  are  seen  to  throw 
themselves  into  natural  groups.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  monad 
metals  sodium,  potassium,  etc.,  the  spectral  linos  of  each  metal  form  three 
series  of  natural  pairs,  and  again,  in  the  case  of  the  dyad  group,  cadmium, 
zinc,  etc.,  the  spectrum  of  each  shows  two  series  of  natural  triplets,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  speaking  generally,  the  lines  which  form  the  spectrum  of  a  given 
substance  may  be  arranged  in  groups  which  possess  similar  characteristics  as 
groups.  Calling  the  lines  of  these  groups  A^^  Bi,  C^^  ...,  J„  B^^  C^,  ..., 
•^Si  ^3  J  ^3  7  —y  ^6  ™&y  regard  the  successive  groups  as  repetitions  of  the 
first,  so  that  the  A*a — that  is,  A^  A^,  A^y  etc. — are  corresponding  lines  pro- 
duced probably  by  the  same  ion;  while  the  ^'s — namely,  Bi,  B^,  5„  etc.— 
correspond  to  one  another  and  are  produced  by  another  ion,  and  so  on.  This 
grouping  of  the  spectral  lines  has  been  noted  in  the  case  of  several  substances', 
and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  earnest  enquiry  among  spectroscopists  for  some 
time  past.  All  such  grouping,  however,  up  to  the  present,  has  had  to  depend 
on  the  judgment  of  the  observer  as  to  certain  similarities  in  the  general 
character  and  arrangement  of  the  lines,  and  similarities  which  indeed  may  or 
may  not  have  any  specific  relation  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the  lines  are 
produced.  In  fact,  such  grouping  has  been  effected  by  guess-work,  or  by 
empirical  formulae.... 

..  .This  grouping  of  the  spectral  lines... [may  be  used]  to  attack  the  problem 
of  reducing  to  order  the... apparently  lawless  magnetic  effect.... The  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  any  given  substance  are  not  all  resolved  into  triplets  by  the 
magnetic  field,  but  some  are  resolved  into  triplets,  while  others  become 
sextets,  etc. ;   and  further,  the  magnitude  of  this  resolution,  that  is,  the 

1  Nature,  London,  60,  1899  (p.  175). 

>  *•  The  element  of  matter... is  sometimes  called  an  ion,  which  name  is  ased  to 
imply  that  [it]  carries  an  electric  charge  inherently  associated  with  it." 

>  An  instance  of  the  application  of  the  oomparative  study  of  analogous  lines  in 
the  emission  spectra  of  elements  belonRing  to  the  same  class  has  been  given  in  the 
description  of  Leooq  de  Boisbandran's  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
gallium  and  germaniam  (ants^  p.  491,  et  $eq,). 
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interval  dX  between  the  lateral  oomponents,  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to 
obey  any  simple  law. 

Acoording  to  the  prediction  of  the  simple  theory,  the  separation  dX  should 
he  proportional  to  X',  and  although  this  law  is  not  at  all  obeyed,  if  we  take  all 
the  lines  of  the  spectrum  as  a  single  group,  yet  we  find  that  it  is  obeyed  for 
the  different  groups  if  we  divide  the  lines  into  a  series  of  groups.  In  other 
words,  the  corresponding  lines  ilj,  J^,  ^3,  etc.,  have  the  same  value  for  the 
quantity  e/m\  or,  as  we  may  say,  they  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  same 
ion.  The  other  corresponding  lines  B^y  B^^  B^,  etc.,  have  another  common 
value  for  c/m,  and  are  produced  therefore  by  a  different  ion....  We  are  thus 
led  by  this  magnetic  effect  to  arrange  the  lines  of  a  given  spectrum  into 
natural  groups,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  effect  we  are  led  to  suspect  that 
the  corresponding  lines  of  these  groups  are  produced  by  the  same  ion,  and 
therefore  that  the  atom  of  any  given  substance  is  really  a  complex  consisting 
of  several  different  ions,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  certain  spectral  lines,  and 
these  ions  are  associated  to  form  an  atom  in  some  peculiar  way  which  stamps 
the  substance  with  its  own  peculiar  properties. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this,  let  us  consider  the  spectrum  of 
some  such  metal  as  zinc.  The  bright  lines  forming  the  spectrum  of  this 
metal  arrange  themselves  to  a  large  extent  in  sets  of  three — that  is,  they 
group  themselves  naturally  in  triplets.  Denoting  these  triplets  in  ascending 
order  of  refrangibility  by  Jj,  ^j,  Ci,  A^y  ^„  C,,  etc,  we  find  that  the  lines 
Jj,  A^n  etc.,  show  the  same  magnetic  effect  in  character  and  have  the  same 
value  of  e/m,  so  that  they  form  a  series  obeying  the  theoretical  law  deduced 
by  Lorentz  and  Larmor.  In  the  same  way,  the  lines  B^^  B^^  B^,  etc.,  form 
another  series,  which  also  obeys  the  theoretical  law,  and  possess  a  common 
value  for  the  quantity  e/m,  similarly  for  the  lines  C^,  C^,  C^,  etc.  The  value 
of  e/m  for  the  A  series  differs  from  that  possessed  by  the  B  series,  or  the  C 
series,  and  this  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  atom  of  zinc  is  built  up  of  ions  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  value  of  the  quantity  e/m,  that  each  of  these 
different  ions  is  effective  in  producing  a  certain  series  of  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  metal.  When  we  examine  the  spectrum  of  cadmium,  or  of  magnesium 
— that  is,  when  we  examine  the  spectra  of  other  metals  of  the  same  chemical 
group— we  find  that  not  only  are  the  spectra  homologous,  not  only  do  the 
lines  group  themselves  in  similar  groups,  but  we  find  in  addition  that  the 
corresponding  lines  of  the  different  spectra  are  nmUarly  affected  by  the 
magnetic  field'.  And  further,  not  only  is  the  character  of  the  magnetic  effect 
the  same  for  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  ditierent  metals  of  the  same 
chemical  group,  but  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  resolution  as  measured  by 
the  quantity  e/m  is  the  same  for  the  corresponding  series  of  lines  in  the 
different  spectra.  This... leads  us  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  the 
ion  which  produces  the  lines  Jj,  A^^  A^y  etc.,  in  the  spectrum  of  zinc  is  the 
same  as  that  which  produces  the  corresponding  series  Ay^  A^,  A^,  etc.,  in 

1  **  The  quantity  e  is  the  electric  charge  of  the  ion,  and  m  is  its  inertia,  and  the 
ratio  e/m  determines  the  precessional  frequency,  or  spin,  of  the  ionic  orbit  round 
the  lines  of  ma^etio  force  in  a  given  field." 

3  This  is  the  criterion  that  has  been  applied  by  Runge  and  Precht  in  their 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  (ante,  p.  495,  et  seq,). 
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cadmium,  and  the  same  for  the  correspondiDg  sets  in  the  other  metals  of  this 
chemical  group.  In  other  words,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that,  not  only  is  the 
atom  a  complex  composed  of  an  association  of  different  ions,  but  that  the 
atoms  of  those  substances  which  lie  in  the  same  chemical  group  are  perhaps 
built  up  from  the  same  kind  of  ions,  or  at  least  from  ions  which  possess  the 
same  ejm^  and  that  the  differences  which  exist  in  the  materials  thus  consti- 
tuted arise  more  from  the  manner  of  association  of  the  ions  in  the  atom  than 
from  differences  in  the  fundamental  character  of  the  ions  which  build  up  the 
atoms ;  or  it  may  be,  indeed,  that  all  ions  are  fundamentally  the  same,  aod 
that  differences  in  the  value  of  «/m,  or  in  the  character  of  the  vibrations 
emitted  by  them,  or  in  the  spectral  lines  produced  by  them,  may  really  arise 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated  together  in  building  up  the 
atom. 

...These  observations  lend  some  support  to  the  idea,  so  long  entertaioed 
merely  as  a  speculation,  that  all  the  various  kinds  of  matter,  all  the  various 
so-called  chemical  elements,  may  be  built  up  in  some  way  of  the  same  funda- 
mental substance."    (Preston,  loc»  cit,) 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  as  the  result  of  a  most  extensive  com- 
parative study  of  the  spectra  of  the  terrestrial  elements  when 
these  are  produced  in  the  laboratory  at  successivelv 

(Hi)     Different  ••.-  ji»xT_^  •  i.' 

spectra  yielded  Hsmg  temperatures,  and  of  the  spectra  given  by 
suinc*e"at  dif-  ®^*"^  ^^  Varying  degrees  of  hotness,  has  formulated 
ferent  tcmpe-  an  intensely  interesting  h)rpothe8is  of  inorganic 
spectra*  of  the  evolutiou^  {posty  p.  618).  The  harmonising  of  all  the 
L^ckye^r*  mo^t  important  classes  of  phenomena  involved  in 
h"*o^esi"  the  scope  of  his  speculations  necessitated  the 
hjrpothesis  of  the  dissociation  at  high  temperatures 
of  the  elementary  atoms,  hence  of  course  involving  the  assumption 
of  their  complex  structure. 

"[In  the  laboratory]  changes  in  spectra  [were]  observed  to  accompany 
changes  in  the  quantity  and  kind  of  energy  used  in  the  experiments...  [Thus] 
four  distinct  temperature  stages  are  indicated  by  the  varying  spectra  of  the 
metals,  [which  taking]  iron  as  an  example  are  : 

1.  The  flame  spectrum,  consisting  of  a  few  lines  and  flutings  only... 

2.  The  arc  spectrum,  consisting... of  2000  lines  or  more. 

3.  The  spark  spectrum,  differing  from  the  arc  spectrum  in  the  enhance- 
ment of  some  of  the  short  lines  and  the  reduced  relative  brightness  of  others. 

4.  A  spectrum  consisting  of  a  relatively  very  small  number  of  lines 
which  are  intensified  in  the  spark.'' 

^  Inorganic  Evolution  as  studied  by  Spectrum  Analysis,  London,  1900. 
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**  At  the  temperature  next  lowest  [to  that  of  the  very  hottest  stars]  we 
find... metals  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  observed... when  the  most 
powerful  jar-spark  is  employed.  At  a  lower  temperature  still... the  metals 
exist  in  the  state  produced  by  the  electric  arc." 

*'  The  similar  changes  in  the  spectra  of  certain  elements,  changes  observed 
in  laboratory,  sun  and  stars  are  simply  and  sufficiently  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  dissociation...  [The]  verdict  [of  the  stars]  is  that,  as  in  all 
previous  human  experience,  a  higher  temperature  brings  about  simplifi- 
cations."    (Lockyer,  loc,  cit.) 

Great  as  is  the  importance  and  the  interest  of  the  evidence  for 
the  complex  nature  of  the  atoms  supplied  by  spectroscopy,  this  is 
far  surpassed  by  that  attaching  to  the  proofs  derived 
of  the  *  M^  from  the  recent  extension  of  our  knowledge  con- 
fi^^^partkJes  cemiug  the  connection  between  electricity  and 
in  cases  at  low  matter.  It  is  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  conduction 
FW.  J.  J.  of  electricity  through  gases  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson 

Jcllp^^ies!  *^d  his  school  that  we  owe  discoveries  which  are 

of  intense  theoretical  interest  to  the  chemist. 
Even  a  highly  condensed  account  of  the  many  ingenious  investi- 
gations which  form  the  links  of  a  strong  chain  of  experimental 
evidence  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  available  here; 
moreover  the  necessity  for  a  systematic  abstract  has  been  removed 
by  the  recent  publication  of  a  number  of  books*  which  contain  a 
more  or  less  detailed  account  of  the  whole  subject.  The  following 
gives  in  the  merest  outline  the  argument  which  leads  to  the 
definite  inference  of  the  great  complexity  of  the  chemical  atoms 
and  of  the  common  nature  of  their  constituents. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  the  ions',  which  according  to  the 
atomistic  view  of  the  structure  of  matter  must  be  either  simple 
atoms  like  H,  CI,  Na,  Zn,  or  groups  of  atoms  like  SO4,  NO,,  HO, 
carry  a  charge  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  ion  {e.g,  CI,  Na,  OH) 
or  twice  that  charge  {e.g,  Zn,  SO4),  and  so  on.  For  knowledge 
concerning  the  actual  mass  of  these  individual  ions  we  have  until 
recently  had  to  rely  entirely  on  calculations  involving  many 
assumptions,  but  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  fair  agreement  of 
the  values  obtained  by  different  methods,  in  all  probability  gave 
results  approximately  correct.  According  to  Lord  Kelvin  s  most 
recent  estimate : 

1  J.  J.  Thomson,  The  Conduction  of  EUctricity  through  Gcue»,  1903 ;  Electricity 
and  Matter,  1904.     Rutherford,  Radio- Activity,  1904.     Soddy,  Radio-Activity,  1904. 
*  Ante,  p.  688,  et  seq. 

F.  39 
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iV,  the  number  of  fnoUcuUs  in  1  c.a  of  a  gas  at  O"*  C. 
and  760  mm.,  which  by  Avogadro's  law  is  the 
same  for  all  gases,  is «10*^ 

Hence 

aN^  the  number  of  atoms  in  1  c.c.  of  a  gas  of  atomicity 

a  is =axlO» 

*onood 
wt.  of  one  hydrogen  atom ^- — r^ = 4*5  x  10"* grams 

and  wt.  of  one  atom  of  an  element  of  atomic  weight  A^^i^Ax  4*5  x  10'*^  grams 
Van  der  Waals'  calculation,  based  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  gives 

F =5-4  xlO" 

wt.  of  (WW  hydrogen  atom. =8-3x  10**granis\ 

But  given  JV,  the  value  of  E^  the  definite  elementary  portion 
of  electricity  of  which  the  univalent  hydrogen  atom  carries  one 
unit,  the  divalent  zinc  atom  two  units,  etc.  {ante,  p.  539)  can  be 
calculated  from  the  relation 


2NE 


charge  carried  by  number 

of  atoms  present  in  1  cc. 

of  hydrogen 


current  required  for  the 

electrolytic  separation 

of  1  C.C.  of  hydrogen. 


The  determination  of  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen has  given  as  result  that  the  passage  of  1  electromagnetic' 
unit  =  3  X  10"  electrostatic*  units  liberates  1-16  cc.  of  hydrogen 
measured  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure,  and  hence,  on  the 
basis  of  Van  der  Waals'  evaluation  of  N, 

^  =  2-4  X  10-"  electrostatic  units       K 
or         8  X  10-"  electromagnetic  units!  ^  ^^  ^^* 

and  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  in  electromagnetic  units, 

E 

Tj^  =  10*  approximately. 

The  investigation  of  the  properties  of  a  gas  which  by  some 
means  or  other — exposure  to  Rontgen  rays,  the  action  of  a  radio- 

^  See  also  antCj  p.  346. 

*  An  eleotromagnetio  unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  the  quantity  which  a  anit  of 
current  conveys  in  a  unit  of  time ;  a  unit  ourreDt  beinff  one  which,  in  a  wire  of 
unit  length  bent  so  as  to  form  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  unit  radius,  would  act  upon  a 
unit  magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  centre  with  unit  force ;  and  a  unit  magnetic  pofe 
being  that  which  repels  a  similar  pole  at  unit  distance  (I  cm.)  with  unit  foroe 
(1  dyne). 

>  An  electrostatic  unit  quantity  is  that  which  exerts  the  unit  of  force  (1  djne) 
on  a  quantity  equal  to  itself,  at  a  distance  of  1  cm.  across  air. 
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active  substance,  etc. — has  been  endowed  with  the  power  of  con- 
ducting electricity,  shows  that : 

'*  The  constituent  to  which  the  conductivity  of  the  gas  is  due  consists  of 
charged  particles,  the  conductivity  arising  from  the  motion  of  these  particles 
in  the  electric  field."    (J.  J.  Thomson,  Electricity  and  McUter,) 

Since  the  gas  as  a  whole  has  no  charge,  it  follows  that  of  these 
conducting  particles  or  gaseous  ions,  some  must  be  charged 
negatively,  others  positively.  It  has  been  shown  experiment- 
ally that  the  positive  and  negative  ions  are  equal  in  number, 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  charge  carried  by  a  positive  ion  is 
equal  in  value  but  opposite  in  sign  to  that  carried  by  a  negative 
ion.  This  charge  e  carried  by  each  particle  has  been  measured 
by  several  different  methods  which  have  yielded  concordant 
results. 

''If  at  any  time  there  are  in  the  gas  »... particles  charged  positively  and 
n  charged  negatively,  and  if  each  of  these  carries  an  electric  charge  e,  we  can 
easily  by  electrical  methods  determine  ne,  the  quantity  of  electricity  of  one 
sign  present  in  the  gas....  If  then  we  can  devise  a  means  of  measuring  n  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  e."    (Ibid.) 

The  determination  of  ;i  is  based  on  the  discovery  that  charged 
particles  act  as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of  water  in  damp  and 
dust-free  air  in  which,  but  for  their  presence,  no  cloud  would  be 
formed.  The  drops  cannot  be  counted  directly,  but  their  number, 
which  is  equal  to  n,  that  of  the  charged  particles,  has  been  estimated 
indirectly.  The  first  step  consists  in  the  calculation  of  the  size 
of  the  constituent  water-drops  fi^m  the  measured  velocity  with 
which  the  cloud  settles,  a  formula  due  to  Sir  George  Stokes 
being  used ;  the  second  step  is  the  calculation  of  n,  the  number 
of  drops,  from  their  size  and  the  indirectly  measured  quantity 
of  water  in  the  cloud. 

Thus,  ne  and  n  being  known,  it  was  found  that 

«  =  3*4  X  10~"  electrostatic  units. 

"  Experiments  were  made  with  air,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  it 
found  that  the  ions  had  the  same  charge  in  all  these  gases."    {Ibid.) 


Moreover,  on  comparing  the  values  for  E  and  c,  namely 
2*4  X  10""  and  34  x  10~*®,  and  remembering  the  approximate 
nature  of  the  value  for  N  and  hence  of  that  for  E,  the  agreement 
between  the  two  numbers  is  sufficient  for  them  to  be  considered 

39—2 
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equal,  an  inference  justified  by  the  results  of  experiments  which 
made  direct  comparison  possible.  Hence  it  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  proved  that 

or  that  the  charge  on  the  gaseous  ion  is  equal  to  the  charge 
carried  by  the  hydrogen  ion  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions. 

But  what  is  the  mass  associated  with  this  constant  charge  in 
the  particles  which  act  as  the  carriers  of  electricity  in  conduc- 
tion through  gases,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  that  of  the 
carriers  which  in  the  case  of  conduction  through  solutions  are 
atoms  or  groups  of  atoms,  and  whose  absolute  masses  we  know 
approximately  ? 

Gaseous  ions  possess  the  important  property  of  being  acted 
upon  by  magnetic  or  electric  forcea  Thus  a  particle  of  mass  m 
carrying  a  charge  e,  if  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  magnetic  force  H 
at  right  angles  to  the  rectilinear  path  along  which  it  was  moving 
with  velocity  v,  is  deviated  into  a  circular  path  of  curvature  p. 
The  simultaneous  action  of  an  electrostatic  force  F  at  right  angles 
to  the  magnetic  force  and  also  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  ion  will,  according  to  the  fall  of  electric  potential 
in  one  direction  or  the  otherS  augment  or  decrease  the  magnetic 
deviation  produced ;  and  by  changing  the  magnitude  of  one  of 
them,  keeping  the  other  constant,  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  the 
magnetic  and  the  electric  force  exactly  neutralise  each  other. 
Then  since  it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  quantities  involved  are 
connected  by  the  equations 

p=  ,,  and  Fe^Hev, 

^     He 

it  becomes  possible  by  measuring  p  and  F  and  H  to  calculate  r 

and  — . 
m 

This  method  when  applied  to  the  determination  of  ejm  for  the 

negatively  electrified  particles  constituting  the  cathode  rays  (a«^^, 

p.  541),  as  well  as  for  those  emitted  by  metals  exposed  to  ultra- 

1  If  the  electrostatic  force  is  produced  by  two  plates  A,  B,  kept  at  a  oonstaot 
difference  of  potential  by  connecting  the  one  plate  to  the  +  terminal  of  a  powerfnl 
batteiy  and  the  other  to  earth,  according  as  to  whether  the  arrangement  is 
.  to+battery tennlma  j  toearth 

or 
^  Uearit  ^  io+baiUryiennliial 
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violet  light  or  raised  to  the  temperature  of  incandescence,  gave 
the  constant  value  10^,  e  being  measured  in  electromagnetic  units. 
But  since  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions,  in  the  case  of  hydrogen, 
EIM  =  10*,  and  since  it  has  been  shown  that  E  =  e,  it  follows 
that: 

"the  mass  of  a  carrier  of  the  negative  charge'  must  be  only  about  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
r^arded  as  the  smallest  mass  able  to  have  an  independent  existence. '^ 
(J.  J.  Thomson,  Electricity  and  Matter,) 

Concerning  these  carriers  of  the  negative  charge  e  in  gases  at 
low  pressures  by  him  named  corpuscles  (ante,  p.  541),  Prof  Thomson 
says: 

"Whether  we  produce  the  corpuscles  by  cathode  rays,  by  ultra-violet 
light,  or  from  incandescent  metals,  and  whatever  may  be  the  metals  or  gases 
present  we  always  get  the  same  kind  of  corpuscles.  Since  corpuscles  similar 
in  all  respects  may  be  obtained  from  very  different  agents  and  materials,  and 
since  the  mass  of  the  corpuscles  is  less  than  that  of  any  known  atom,  we  see 
that  the  corpuscle  must  be  a  constituent  of  the  atom  of  many  difiercut 
substances.  That  in  fact  the  atoms  of  these  substances  have  something  in 
common. 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  idea  that  the  atoms  of  the  chemical 
elements  are  built  up  of  simpler  systems," 

Mr  Soddy  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  recently  published  book 
on  Radio-activity  says :  "  The  chemist's  atom  is  no  longer  the  unit 

of  the  subdivision  of  matter,  and  the  internal  struc- 
tTvc  ^hangM;  turo  of  the  atom  is  now  the  object  of  experimental 
?c^Jion!"'''       study."     The  results  obtained  within   the  last  few 

years  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  included 
under  the  name  of  radio-activity  have  had  a  great  share  in  this 
modification,  perhaps  more  correctly  extension,  of  the  chemist's 
atomistic  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  The 
characteristic  property  named  radio-activity,  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  radium,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  uranium  and 
thorium  (also  polonium  and  actinium'),  consists  in  a  continuous 
and  spontaneous  radiation  (ante,  p.  541)  which  is  detected  and 
measured  by  its  power  of  ionising  a  gas,  i,e.  making  it  a  conductor 

^  The  value  obtained  for  e/m  for  the  carriers  of  the  positive  charge  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  electrodes  and  with  that  of  the  gas  through  which  the  discharge 
occurs ;  it  was  found  never  greater  than  1(H,  sometimes  considerably  less,  leading 
to  the  inference  that  atonu  of  the  different  elements  available  under  the  different 
ciroumstanoes  act  as  the  carriers  of  the  positive  charge. 

3  Two  other  elements  discovered  by  the  same  method  as  radium,  but  hitherto 
only  obtained  in  extremely  minute  quantities,  and  hence  little  investigated. 
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of  electricity.  This  radiation  has  been  shown  to  be  complex,  made 
up  of  three  types  of  rays  designated  by  a,  /9,  7,  respectively,  and 
distinguished  by  differences  in  penetrating  power  and  differences 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by  magnetic  and  electro- 
static forces. 

The  a  rays,  which  account  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  ionising 
effect  produced,  are  the  least  penetrating ;  the  very  slight  devia- 
tion which  they  experience  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  marks  them 
as  being  electrically  charged  .particles,  the  direction  of  the  devia- 
tion indicating  the  positive  nature  of  their  charge.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  quantity  ejm  by  the  method  referred  to  on  page  612 
gave  the  value  6  x  10",  which  on  the  supposition  of  the  constancy 
of  e  for  all  carriers  of  electricity,  corresponds  to  a  mass  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  atom  of  hj'drogen  for  which  E\M  =  10*, 
but  less  than  that  of  helium  (He  =  4)',  the  element  of  next  higher 
atomic  weight,  for  which  this  ratio  would  be  2*5  x  10".  The 
velocity  v  was  found  to  have  the  high  value  2*5  x  10*,  nearly  y\jth 
that  of  light,  which  is  3  x  10^^ 

The  y8  rays  are  very  much  more  penetrating  than  the  a ;  they 
are  easily  deflected  in  a  magnetic  field  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  cathode  rays,  and  the  measurement  of  «/m  gave  the  value  10', 
thus  revealing  their  corpuscular  nature,  t.«.  showing  them  to  be 
negatively  charged  particles  of  a  mass  about  -^^  that  of  the 
hydrogen  atom.  The  velocity  with  which  these  particles  travel  is 
on  the  average  f  that  of  light,  and  for  the  most  penetrating 
amongst  them  is  nearly  equal  to  it. 

The  7  rays  are  the  most  penetrating  of  the  three  kinds,  and 
are  not  affected  by  magnetic  or  electric  forces. 

The  radio-active  elements,  whose  atomic  weights  are  the 
highest  known  (Ra  =  225,  Th  =  232,  U  ==  239-5)  have  therefore 
been  proved  to  expel  with  enormous  velocities  electrically  charged 
particles  whose  mass  in  the  case  of  the  a  rays,  though  of  atomic 
order,  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  parent  atom  of  which  it 
must  be  considered  a  component  part  liberated  by  a  process  of 
atomic  disintegration.  The  validity  of  this  inference  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  another  aspect  of  radio-activity,  that  of  the  produc- 
tion of  new  and,  as  far  as  our  identification  goes,  mostly  unstable 
types  of  matter, 

I  It  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Batherford  that  the  a  particle  is  an  atom  of 
helium. 
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Taking  the  special  case  of  radium,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
is  a  continuous  production,  always  proportional  in  amount  to  the 
quantity  of  radium  salt  present,  of  a  something  termed  emanation ; 
and  that  there  is  direct  quantitative  parallelism  between  the 
production  of  this  emanation  and  the  radiation,  25  "/^  of  the  total 
a  radiation  being  so  accounted  for.  The  emanation,  separated  in 
virtue  of  its  volatility  from  its  parent  radium  salt,  has  been  studied 
separately  and  found  to  behave  in  every  way  like  a  heavy  chemi- 
cally inert  gas.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  emanation  as  deduced 
from  its  rate  of  diffusion  is  about  160,  that  is,  smaUer  than  that  of 
the  radium  from  which  it  is  produced,  another  indication  of  the 
complexity  of  the  radium  atom.  The  emanation  is  so  small  in 
quantity  that  it  cannot  be  weighed'  or  recognised  by  any  chemical 
test,  its  detection  and  measurement  being  by  means  of  radio- 
activity alone.  The  activity  of  the  emanation  is  found  to  repre- 
sent 40  ""/^  of  that  of  the  original  salt,  but  this  value  decreases 
steadily  at  a  constant  and  characteristic  rate,  whilst  the  salt, 
whose  activity  had  been  reduced  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
emanation,  increases  in  activity,  the  one  gaining  as  much  as  the 
other  loses,  until  when  the  activity  of  the  emanation  has  com- 
pletely decayed,  the  salt  has,  by  means  of  the  fre^h  production  of 
an  amount  of  emanation  equal  to  that  withdrawn  from  it,  regained 
its  original  activity.  Neither  process  can  be  accelerated  nor  retarded 
by  any  known  agency,  physical  or  chemical;  they  occur  at  the 
same  rate  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  as  at  white  heat ;  the 
effect  of  acids,  alkalis  or  oxidising  agents  is  alike  nil. 

The  emanation  in  its  turn,  concurrently  with  the  emission  of 
a  rays,  continuously  produces  a  new  type  of  solid  matter,  also 
radio-active  and  only  detected  in  virtue  of  this  property,  also  of 
transient  existence,  as  shown  by  a  constant  characteristic  rate  of 
decay  of  its  activity.  This  decomposition  product  of  the  emana- 
tion, called  the  matter  earning  the  imparted  activity^  when  not 
separated  from  the  radium  salt  to  which  indirectly  through  the 
emanation  it  owes  its  existence,  supplies  35  ''j^  of  the  total  radia- 
tion of  the  salt,  the  loss  due  to  its  decay  being  always  made  good 

1  Sir  W.  Ramsay  and  Mr  Soddy  have  succeeded  in  measaring  the  Tolnme  pro- 
duced from  a  known  quantity  of  radium  in  a  known  time.  **The  equilihnnm 
qnantity  of  emanation  from  60  mg.  of  radiam  bromide  was  found  to  occupy 
between  *03  and  '04  cubic  mm.  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  The  emanation  produced  in 
6 '3  days  by  1  gram  of  radium  (element)  therefore  occupies  a  volume  of  about  1*3 
cubic  mm."     {^odidiy.  Radio- Activity,) 
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by  the  constant  production  of  equivalent  quantities.  Presumably 
this  short-lived  solid  radio-active  matter  gives  as  the  product  of 
its  own  disintegration  not  only  a  and  /8  particles  but  also  some 
kind  of  matter  known  or  unknown,  the  presence  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  detected  because  the  quantity  produced  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  laboratory  experiments  is  too  small  to  be  recognised  by 
tests  so  inferior  in  sensitiveness  to  the  electrical  test^  for  radio- 
activity as  are  those  available  in  analytical  chemistry.  The 
emanation  (at.  wt.  about  160)  also  yields,  directly  or  indirectly', 
helium  (ieit.  wt.  =  4),  a  transformation  first  suspected  on  theoretical 
grounds,  which  it  has  been  possible  to  detect  experimentally  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  great  sensitiveness  of  the  spectroscopic  test 
for  helium. 

Madame  Curie  has  shown  that  radio-activity  is  an  atomic 
property  {ante^  p.  27),  and  since  it  has  also  been  established  that 
the  production  of  radiation  is  concurrent  with  that  of  new  kinds 
of  matter,  it  follows  that  the  changing  units,  which  are  the  atoms 
of  the  radio-active  elements,  must  be  undergoing  chemical  change. 
But  with  the  changing  units  all  chemically  the  same,  change  can 
only  consist  in :  (i)  coalescence  of  some  of  these  units  into  more 
complex  particles  {e,g,  3C,Hj  =  C«H,),  or  (ii)  decomposition  of  each 
unit  into  several  simpler  particles  {e,g,  I,  =  21;  CsH,Bra.(CO,H), 
=  CjHBr  (C02H)jH-  HBr),  or  (iii)  rearrangement  of  the  component 
parts  of  each  unit  {e,g.  NH4CNO  =  (NH,)aCO).  Of  these  pos- 
sibilities, the  two  last  involve  the  complexity  of  the  changing 
particle.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  combination,  the  amount 
of  change  occurring  would  depend,  not  only  on  the  number  of 
radio-active  atoms  present,  but  also  on  the  chance  of  the  encounter 
of  the  number  necessary  for  combination,  a  chance  which  depends 
on  the  space  through  which  that  number  is  distributed.  But 
experiment  has  shown  that  radio-active  change  is  independent  of 


^  *  *  With  suitable  precautions  an  electroscope  can . . .  readily  measure  an  ionisation 
current  corresponding  to  the  production  of  1  ion  per  cubic  centimetre  per  second." 
(Butherford,  Radio- Activiiy.) 

^  **  The  appearance  of  helium  in  a  tube  containing  the  radium  emanation  may 
indicate  either  that  the  helium  is  one  of  the  final  products,  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  series  of  radio-active  changes,  or  that  the  helium  is  in  reality  the 
expelled  a  particle.  The  evidence  at  present  points  to  the  latter  being  die  more 
probable  explanation.... The  value  of  «/m  determined  for  the  projected  a  particle 
points  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  it  consists  of  any  known  kind  of  matter,  it  is  either 
hydrogen  or  helium.'*     {Ibid,) 
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concentration^,  hence  it  must  belong  to  the  type  of  reactions 
known  as  monomolecular,  in  which  each  changing  unit,  whether 
this  be  the  molecule  or  as  in  radio-active  change  the  atom,  must 
either  break  up  into  its  component  parts  or  undergo  internal 
rearrangement  of  these  components.  In  the  case  of  radio-active 
change,  the  second  of  these  possibilities  is  excluded  because  mere 
internal  rearrangement  would  not  account  for  the  simultaneous 
production  fix)m  the  changing  atom  of  a  new  type  of  matter  and 
a  material  radiation. 

*^..  Radio-active  change  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  a  combination  together, 
or,  as  a  chemist  would  say,  the  polymerisation,  of  the  atoms  of  the  active 
element,  but  must  be  due  to  their  decomposition  or  disintegration.  The  term 
changing  atom  can  now  be  logically  replaced  by  the  more  definite  conception 
expressed  by  the  use  of  the  term  disintegrating  atom,  with  considerable 
advantage  to  the  clearness  of  the  mental  picture  conveyed 

The  term  disintegration  is  indeed  little  more  than  a  convenient  and  short 
means  of  expressing  certain  experimental  facts.  It  is  not  until  we  enquire 
as  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  radio-activity,  and  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  forces 
at  work  which  bring  about  the  observed  disintegration,  that  we  enter  a  region 
to  which  the  term  hypothesis  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  probable  explanation 
would  apply,"    (Soddy,  loc.  cit.) 

Thus  investigations  of  apparently  very  dissimilar  phenomena 
have  led  by  converging  lines  of  evidence  to  the  recognition  that 
though  Front's  hypothesis  in  its  original  form,  as  well  as  in  that 
given  to  it  by  Dumas,  has  been  refuted  by  Stas'  appeal  to  facts, 
the  fundamental  idea  underlying  it  may  now  be  considered  as 
experimentally  established.  The  primary  matter,  the  irpdrrf 
vKt),  has  been  shifted  down  the  scale,  and  hydrogen  itself  appears 
as  a  highly  condensed  form  of  matter  with  each  of  its  atoms 
containing    about    1000   of   the    truly   elemental   corpuscles  (or 

electrons)  of  which  there  is  one  kind  only.  We 
xhtStmntrnf  would  Seem  to  have  attained  to  some  knowledge 
mc^tiona'       Concerning  the' common  constituent  of  all  elements, 

the  stones  from  which  these  are  built.  But  what 
about  the  process  by  which  the  diflferent  kinds  of  atoms  have  been 
formed? 

'  The  effect  due  to  a  certain  quantity  of  radium  bromide  has  been  found  the 
same  when  the  salt  was  present  in  the  solid  form  as  when  disseminated  through  a 
large  volume  of  a  solvent ;  '*  this  result  is  in  general  agreement  with  other  obser- 
vations, for  it  has  not  been  observed  that  the  decay  of  activity  of  any  product  is 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  concentration  of  that  product." 
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activity.  Let  there  also  be  granted  an  internal  action,  akin  to  cooling,  acting 
slowly  in  the  protyle.  The  first- bom  element  would,  in  its  simplicity,  be  most 
nearly  allied  to  protyle.  This  is  hydrogen,  of  all  known  bodies  the  simplest  in 
structure,  and  of  the  lowest  atomic  weight.  For  some  time  hydrogen  would 
be  the  only  existing  form  of  matter  (in  our  sense  of  the  term).  Between 
hydrogen  and  the  next  formed  element  there  would  be  a  gap  in  time,  aud  in 
the  interval  the  element  standing  next  in  order  of  simplicity  would  gradually 
be  approaching  its  birth -point.  In  this  interval  we  may  suppose  that  the 
evolutionary  process  soon  to  determine  the  birth  of  a  new  element  would  fix 
likewise  its  atomic  weight,  its  affinities,  and  its  chemical  position. 

In  the  genesis  of  the  elements,  the  longer  the  time  taken  up  in  the  cooling- 
down  process,  during  which  the  hardening  of  protyle  into  atoms  takes  place, 
the  more  sharply  defined  would  be  the  resulting  elements ;  whilst  the  more 
rapid  and  the  more  irregular  the  cooling,  the  more  closely  the  resulting  bodies 
would  fade  into  each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  Thus  we  may 
conceive  that  the  succession  of  events  which  gave  rise  to  such  groups  as 
platinum,  osmium,  and  iridium, — palladium,  ruthenium,  and  rhodium, — iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,— might  have  produced  only  one  element  in  each  of  these 
three  groups  if  the  process  had  been  greatly  prolonged.  And  conversely,  had 
the  rate  of  cooling  been  much  more  rapid,  elements  might  have  originated 
still  more  nearly  identical  than  are  nickel  and  cobalt.  Thus  may  have  arisen 
the  closely  allied  elements  of  the  cerium,  yttrivmi,  and  similar  groups. 

Any  well-defined  element  may  be  likened  to  a  platform  of  stability,  con- 
nected by  ladders  of  unstable  bodies.  In  the  first  coalescence  of  the  primitive 
stuff  there  would  be  formed  the  smallest  atoms;  these  would  then  unite, 
forming  larger  groups  ;  the  gaps  between  the  several  stages  would  gradually  be 
bridged  over,  and  the  stable  element  appropriate  to  that  stage  would  absorb, 
so  to  speak,  the  unstable  rungs  of  the  ladder  which  led  up  to  it. 

The  hypothesis  just  suggested,  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  diagram 
[p.  621],  enables  us  to  proceed  a  step  or  two  further  along  the  track  of  the 
evolution  of  the  elements.  We  may  trace  in  the  undulating  curve  the  action 
of  two  forms  of  energy,  the  one  acting  vertically,  and  the  other  vibrating  to 
and  fro  like  a  pendulum.  Let  the  vertical  line  represent  temperature 
gradually  sinking  through  an  unknown  number  of  degrees  from  the  dissocia- 
tion-point of  the  first-forme»l  element  downwards  to  the  dissociation-point  of 
the  last  member  of  the  scale. 

But  what  form  of  energy  is  figured  by  the  oscillating  line?  We  see  it 
swinging  to  and  fro  to  points  equidistant  from  a  neutral  centre.  We  see  this 
divergence  from  neutrality  confer  atomicity  ^  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  degrees 
as  the  distance  from  the  centre  increases  to  one,  two,  three,  or  four  divisions. 
We  see  the  approach  to  or  the  retrocession  from  this  same  neutral  line 
deciding  the  electro-negative  or  electro-positive  character  of  each  element; 
those  on  the  retreating  half  of  the  swing  being  positive,  and  those  on  the 
approaching  half  negative.  In  short,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  this  oscil- 
lating power  must  be  closely  connected  with  the  imponderable  matter,  essence, 
or  source  of  energy  we  call  electricity. 

^  Atomicity  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  valency. 
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Our  pendulum  begins  to  swing  from  the  electro-positive  side  ;  lithium, 
next  to  hydrogen  in  the  simplicity  of  its  atomic  weight,  is  now  formed,  followed 
by  glucinum,  boron,  and  carbon.  Each  element,  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
takes  up  definite  quantities  of  electricity,  and  on  these  quantities  atomicity 
depends.  Thus  are  fixed  the  types  of  the  monatomic^,  diatomic,  triatomic, 
and  tetratomic  elements.'' 

The  formation  of  the  elements  of  the  first  series,  fi:om  H  to  CI, 
is  followed  in  detail. 


?         •*        ^ 
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*'  After  the  formation  of  chlorine,  the  pendulum  touches  the  neutral  line, 
and  is  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  beginning.  Had  everything  remained  as 
at  first  the  next  element  to  appear  would  again  have  been  lithium,  and  the 
original  cycle  would  have  been  eternally  repeated,  producing  again  and  again 
the  same  fifteen  elements.  The  conditions,  however,  are  no  longer  the  same  ; 
time  has  elapsed  and  the  form  of  energy  represented  by  the  vertical  line  has 
declined ;  in  other  words,  the  tem^ierature  has  sunk,  and  the  first  element  to 
come  into  existence  when  the  pendulum  starts  for  its  second  oscillation  is  not 
lithium,  but  the  metal  next  allied  to  it  in  the  series,  i.e,  potassium,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  lithium,  with  the  same  hereditary 
tendencies,  but  with  less  molecular  mobility  and  a  higher  atomic  weight.... 
We  have  here  a  phenomenon  which  reminds  us  of  alternating  or  cyclical 

1  **  Monatomic,"  '*  diatomic,"  eto.  are  here  used  instead  of  the  now  usual  terms 
*' monovalent,"  **  divalent,"  etc. 
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generation  in  the  organic  world,  or  we  may  perhaps  saj  of  atavism,  a  recur- 
rence to  ancestral  types,  somewhat  modified.''  (*'  Genesis  of  the  Elements," 
Chem,  News,  65,  1887,  p.  83.) 

Sir  William  Crookes,  when  in  1886  he  brought  forward  the 
above  speculations,  had  to  assume  the  complexity  of  the  elementary 
atoms,  which  he  represented  himself  as  "venturing" 
STe"  mentary  ^  ^^  "  provisionally."  Since  then  experimental  and 
atomi  by  ag-  theoretical  knowledge  on  this  point  has  become  much 
corpuacies ;  morc  definite,  as  is  shown  by  Prof  J.  J.  Thomson's 

conwequcnt""*'  reccut  investigations  concerning  the  mode  of  genesis 
properties  of       of  \^q  atom  fi^om  the  corpuscle,  the  structure  of  the 

these  atoms.  •  i   •         /.  •  i 

Prof.  J.  J.  atom  and  the  atomic  properties  resultmg  from  special 

vestSlItrons*"  atomic  structure  ("  Constitution  of  the  Atom,"  Elec- 
tricity and  Matter,  chapter  V ;  "On  the  Structure  of 
the  Atom,"  Phil  Mag.  (6),  7,  1904,  p.  237).  Starting  from  the 
hypothesis  that  the  atom  is  an  aggregation  of  a  number  of 
simpler  systems,  and  that  these  constituent  primordial  systems 
are  formed  by  corpuscles  associated  with  equal  charges  of  positive 
electricity,  the  problem  of  the  aggregation  of  these  rapidly  moving 
units  into  groups  of  increasing  complexity  is  investigated  in  its 
relation  to  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
corpuscles.  A  consideration  of  corpuscular  aggregation  with  special 
reference  to  the  genesis  of  the  chemical  elements  shows  this  to 
be  compatible  with  a  process  of  gradual  evolution  due  to  the 
combination  of  primordial  units.     It  is  found  that : 

"  The  appearance  of  the  more  complex  systems  need  not  be  simultaneous 
with  the  disappearance  of  all  the  simpler  ones... [and]  if  we  regard  the  systems 
containing  different  numbers  of  units  as  corresponding  to  the  different 
chemical  elements,  then  ass  the  universe  geis  older,  elements  of  higher  and 
higher  atomic  weight  may  be  expected  to  appear.  Their  appearance,  how- 
ever, will  not  involve  the  annihilation  of  the  elements  of  lower  atomic  weight 
The  number  of  atoms  of  the  latter  will  of  course  diminish,  since  the  heavier 
elements  are  by  hypothesis  built  up  of  material  furnished  by  the  lighter.... If^ 
however,  there  is  a  continual  fall  in  the  [kinetic  energy  of  the  corpuscles 
within  the  atom]... the  lighter  elements  will  disappear  in  time,  and  unless 
there  is  disintegration  of  the  heavier  atoms,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  lightest 
element  surviving  will  continually  increase." 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  the  structure  of  the  atoms,  that 
is,  of  the  groups  so  formed  by  aggregation,  these  are  conceived 
as  consisting  "  of  a  number  of  corpuscles  moving  about  in  a  sphere 
of  uniform  positive  electrification."     The  mathematical  investiga- 
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tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  corpuscles  must  be  arranged  in 
atoms  of  increasing  complexity  so  as  to  produce  stable  groupings 
is  followed  by  the  consideration  of  the  atomic  properties  which 
must  result  from  these  special  arrangements,  and  it  is  found  that 
*'  the  properties  of  the  atom  will  depend  upon  its  atomic  weight 
in  a  way  very  analogous  to  that  expressed  by  the  periodic  law/' 

Prof.  Thomson  shows  how  amongst  the  successively  more  com- 
plex configurations  there  is  a  recurrence  at  intervals  of  the  same 
type  of  arrangement,  giving  a  number  of  groupings  which  may  be 
so  related  that  each  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  another  ring  of 
corpuscles  to  the  one  next  simpler,  the  grouping  of  60  corpuscles 
being  that  of  40  with  an  additional  ring,  that  of  40  being  itself 
the  24  arrangement  plus  a  ring,  etc.  Of  the  resemblances  in 
properties  which  would  naturally  be  expected  to  go  with  these 
resemblances  in  structure,  the  case  of  the  spectra  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  corpuscles  in  such  related  systems  is  worked  out 
in  detail  and  is  found  to  agree  with  the  similarities  actually 
observed  in  the  spectra  of  members  of  the  same  group  in  the 
periodic  law  classification. 

Thus  the  structure  of  the  atom  which  is  conditioned  by  its 
complexity,  that  is,  by  its  weight,  accounts  for  the  periodic 
recurrence  of  the  same  properties  exhibited  by  atoms  of  increasing 
weight.  But  the  recurrence  in  arrangement,  being  only  one  of 
similarity  and  not  of  identity,  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  t3rpical  properties  of  the  group  are  exhibited  by  individual 
members  to  different  degrees,  that  is,  it  explains  the  variation  of 
properties  in  the  group. 

Typical  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  atoms  are  shown 
to  account  for  differences  in  their  electro-chemical  nature,  for 
differences  in  their  valencies,  and  for  the  tendency  to  chemical 
combination  between  the  different  kinds.  Moreover,  a  considera- 
tion of  atomic  structure  in  the  unbroken  order  of  atomic  complexity 
shows  not  only  a  sequence  which  euxsounts  for  the  variation  of 
these  properties  in  the  series,  but  also  exhibits  occasional  sudden 
changes  corresponding  to  places  in  the  periodic  system  where 
the  difference  in  properties  of  consecutive  elements  is  exceptionally 
great. 

The  above  is  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  analogies  which  have 
been  traced  by  Prof  Thomson  between  atomic  structure  and  atomic 
properties,  and  which  supply  an   explanation   for  the  empirical 
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relations  between  atomic  weight  and  atomic  properties  embodied 
in  the  periodic  law.  But  an  adequate  account  of  all  the  results 
arrived  at  could  not  be  given  by  means  of  any  short  abstract. 

In  a  section  of  the  community  usually  referred  to  as  the 
"general  public,"  there  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the 
recognition  of  the  divisibility  of  the  atom  has  dealt  a  death-blow 
to  that  atomic  theory  which  was  founded  by  Dalton  just  a 
hundred  years  ago.  No  misconception  could  be  more  complete. 
Whilst  nothing  has  had  to  be  given  up,  nothing  to  be  modified, 
there  has  been  deepening  of  the  foundations,  extension  of  scope, 
correlation  with  other  sciences.  Except  that  some  of  the 
anticipations  expressed  have  since  been  realised,  the  situation 
to-day  is  exactly  what  it  was  in  1867  when  Kekule  wrote  as 
follows : 

"  The  question  whether  atoms  exist  or  not  has  but  little  significanoe  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view  :  its  discussion  belongs  rather  to  metaphysics.  In 
chemistry  we  have  only  to  decide  whether  the  assumption  of  atoms  is  an 
hypothesis  adapted  to  the  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena.  More 
especially  have  we  to  consider  the  question  whether  a  further  development  of 
the  atomic  hypothesis  promises  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  chemical  phenomena. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  atoms,  taking  the  word  in  its  literal 
signification  of  indivisible  particles  of  matter — I  rather  expect  that  we  shall 
some  day  find  for  what  we  now  call  atoms  a  mathematico-mechanical  explana- 
tion, which  will  render  an  account  of  atomic  weight,  of  atomicity,  and  of 
numerous  other  properties  of  the  so-called  atoms.  As  a  chemist,  however, 
I  regard  the  assumption  of  atoms,  not  only  as  advisable,  hut  as  abeolutdr 
necessary  in  chemistry.  I  will  even  go  further,  and  declare  my  belief  that 
chemical  atoms  exists  provided  the  term  be  understood  to  denote  those  particles 
of  matter  which  undergo  no  further  division  in  chemical  metamorphoses. 
Should  the  progress  of  science  lead  to  a  theory  of  the  constitution  of  chemical 
atoms — important  as  such  a  knowledge  might  be  for  the  general  philosophv 
of  matter — it  would  make  but  little  alteration  in  chemistry  itself.  The 
chemical  atoms  will  always  remain  the  chemical  unit ;  and  for  the  specially 
chemical  considerations  we  may  always  start  from  the  constitution  of  atoms, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  the  simplified  expression  thus  obtained,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  atomic  hypothesis.  We  may,  in  fact,  adopt  the  view  of  Dumas  and  of 
I J  Faraday,  that  whether  matter  he  atomic  or  not,  thus  much  is  certain^  that 
11  granting  it  to  he  atomic^  it  would  appear  as  it  now  does" 
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Academy  247 

Accidental  errors  83 

Accuracy  of,  atomic  weights  by  Avo- 
gadro*B  law,  heat  capacity  and  isomor- 
phism 369,  373,  437 ;  Dalton's  atomic 
weight  valaes  299;  experimental  re- 
salts  in  general  76 ;  law  of  fixed  ratios 
145 ;  law  of  multiple  ratios  165 ;  law 
of  equivalent  ratios  183 ;  law  of  com- 
bining volumes  312;  law  of  isomor- 
phism 413 ;  law  of  atomic  heat  373 ; 
molecular  weights  from  gaseous  den- 
sities 350;  Stas'  and  Morley's  complete 
syntheses  and  analyses  101 

Accurate  atomic  weight  determination 
by  periodic  law  482,  490 

Acetaldehyde,  Kolbe's  formula  662 ;  non- 
existence  of  isomer  of  690 ;  polymerism 
558 

Acetic  acid,  numerous  different  formulae 
344;  Eolbe's  formula  562;  rational 
formulae  507;  referred  to  water  type 
511 ;  structural  formula  519 ;  formulae 
of  possible  isomers  566 

Aceto-acetie  ether,  keto-  and  enol-formula 
591;  separation  of  tautomericforms592 

Acetone,  production  of  from  /3-bromopro- 
pylene  689 

Acetylene,  polymerism  with  benzene 
557;  structural  formula  528 

Acid  produced  in  electrolysis  of  water 
10,  13 

Aoids,  class  characteristics  21 ;  neutrali- 
sation equivalents  176 ;  oxygen  theory 
of  26 

Actinium,  a  radio-active  element  613 

Active  mass,  influence  of  physical  con- 
ditions on  120 

Additive  properties,  heat  capacity  recog- 
nised as  such  377 

Affinity,  Bergman's  work  112 ;  Berthol- 
let's  work  118;  BerthoUet's  inability 
to  measure  it  122;  classification  of 
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substances  in  order  of  110 ;  Geoffrey's 
tables  111;  influence  of  temperature 
on  111;  mutual,  of  elementary  par- 
ticles 329;  order  under  different 
conditions  113;  residual,  electrical 
interpretation  of  542;  Stahl's  work 
110;  units  519;  use  of  term  109 

Affinities,  single  elective,  experimental 
determination  113 

Air,  absorbed  in  calcination,  nature  and 
specific  gravity  61 ;  atmospheric,  com- 
position 53;  compressibility  92;  de- 
phlogisticated  40,  54 ;  eminently  pure 
64;  made  the  primal  element  232; 
one  of  the  four  elements  236,  254, 
248;  phlogisticated  38;  presence  re- 
quired for  combustion  36,  38 

Albite,  member  of  isodimorphous  series 
447 

Alchemists,  symbolic  notation  193 

Alcohol,  Eolbe's  formula  562;  methyl, 
ethyl  and  propyl,  Gouper's  formulae 
617;  prognosis  of  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary  28,  662 

Alkali,  produced  in  electrolysis  of  water 
10 

Alkyl  compounds,  melting  and  boiling 
points  487 

Allotropy,  explained  by  differences  in 
atomicity  666;  name  given  by  Ber- 
zelius  554 

Alloys,  classed  as  mixtures  139;  in- 
stanced  in  support  of  variable  com- 
position 133 

Allyl  alcohol,  formation  of  689 

Allyl  iodide,  saponification  of  589 

Alums,  crystalline  form  408;  general 
formula  used  in  atomic  weight  deter- 
minations 408 

Aluminium,  atomic  weight  from  heat 
capacity  376 ;  combining  weight  204 

Amagat,  compressibility  of  air  at  high 
pressures  95 

40 
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Ammonia,  oompoeition  aooording  to 
Dalton  297;  fixed  oomposition  ex- 
plained by  BerthoUet  132;  volome 
relatione  in  combination  with  other 
gases  808 ;  volnmetrio  composition  804 

Ammoniom,  complex  nature  indicated 
by  heat  capacity  of  compoands  888 

Ammonium  bimalate,  left-handed  and 
right-handed  575 

Ammoniam  chloride,  a  molecular  com- 
pound 531 ;  Stas*  analyses  148 

Ammonium  nitrate,  polymorphism  441 

Ammonium  and  potassium  acid  phos- 
phate (and  sulphate)  mixed  crystals, 
composition  and  specific  volume  485 

Ampdre,  biographical  note  318;  on  rela- 
tion between  gaseous  volume  and 
number  of  particles  321 

Amyl  alcohol,  and  amyl  iodide,  active 
and  inactive  derivatives  of  583 

Amyl  chloride,  presence  of  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  in  582 

Analyses  complete,  accuracy  attained  in 
101 

Analysis  of  isomorphous  compounds  424 

Anatase,  crystalline  form  402;  member 
of  isotrimorphous  series  446 

Anaxagoras,  assumption  of  guiding  in- 
telligence 288 ;  biographical  note  236 ; 
conception  of  matter  287 ;  on  conser- 
vation of  mass  58 

Anaximander,  cosmogony  of  282 

Anaximenes,  air  made  the  primal  element 
281 

Angles,  constancy  in  crystals  887 ;  Eu- 
clidean and  normal  411 

Anorthic,  axes  898;  bipyramid  398; 
system  397 

Antiohthon,  Pythagorean  284 

Antimonious  oxide,  isodimorphism  with 
arsenious  oxide  447 

Antimony,  crystalline  form  408;  iso- 
morphism with  bismuth  417;  com- 
pounds, fixed  composition  139, 141, 153 

a-partiole,  possibly  an  atom  of  helium  614 

Apatite,  crystalline  form  and  isomor- 
phism 422 

Approximate  laws,  characteristic  of  1 00 

Approximate  nature  of  experimental 
results  76 

a-rays,  penetrating  power,  mass  and 
velocity  614 

Aragonite,  chemical  identity  with  cal- 
cite  409,  438;  double  refraction  442, 
445;  isomorphism  427;  member  of 
^sodimorphous  series  447 

Arc  spectrum  608 

Arohitectouick  principle,  Boyle^s  279 

Argentite,  isomorphism  365,  427 

Argon,    atomic    weight    and    place    in 


periodic  system  498,  504;   discovery 
and  isolation  15, 91 ;  specific  gravity  16 

Aristotelianism,  rebellion  against  by: 
Bacon  260 ;  Boyle  274 ;  Descartes  267  ; 
Gassendi  273;  Van  Hehnont  259 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  transmission  to 
West  by  Arabs  256 

Aristotle,  assumption  of  4  elements  253 ; 
biographical  note  250;  exposition  of 
principle  of  inductive  method  252; 
his  greatness  and  his  errors  252 ;  tenete 
concerning  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  matter  253 

Aristotle  on :  Anaxagoras  237 ;  Atomistic 
tenets  241;  Eleatic  tenete  284;  Em- 
pedodes  236;  Heraclitus  285 ;  Plato's 
philosophy  247  ;  Pythagoreans  233  ; 
Thales,  Anaximenes  and  Anaximander 
281 

Arithmetical  mean  84 

Armstrong,  E.,  on  valency  538 

Arsenate  of  ammonia,cz78talline  fonn41 4 

Arsenates,  chemical  and  erystallographic 
relations  with  phosphates  411 

Arsenic,  combining  weight  213 

Arsenic  bloom,  memberof  isodimorphous 
series  447 

Arsenious  oxide,  isodimorphism  with 
antimonious  oxide  447 

Arzruni,  isomorphous  series  417 

Asterium  618 

Asymmetric  carbon  atom  578 

Asymmetric  substances,  derivatives  of 
583;  result  of  combination  between  581 

Asymmetric  system  397 

Asymmetxyand  optical  activity,  common 
cause  576;  simcdtaneous  occurrence  583 

Asynmietry,  molecular  574 

Atom,  a  complex  of  several  difterent 
ions  607;  Bacon^s  oonoeption  of 
265;  chemical  evolution  of  618;  dis- 
integrating 617 ;  divisibility  of,  philo- 
sophical reasons  and  experimental 
evidence  for  604;  Laurent's  definition 
841 ;  name  given  by  Dalton  to  ultimate 
particles  of  elemento  and  compoands 
288;  structure  622 

Atoms,  absolute  mass  289,  346,  540, 
610 ;  action  at  a  distance,  Newton's 
views  281;  arrauKement  in  molecole 
represented  by  plane  stmctoral  for- 
mulae 518, 561 ;  arrangement  in  space 
573,  577 ;  combination  between  simple 
numbers  of  289 ;  differences  in  shape, 
size  and  arrangement  242 ;  elementary, 
number  of  in  one  compound  atom  290 ; 
elementary,  indivisibility  incompatible 
with  inference  from  law  of  combining 
volumes  317 ;  elementary,  relative 
weight  of,  importance  of  determination 
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290 ;  eiistenoe  and  properties  accord- 
ing to  Greek  philosophy,  according  to 
Dalton  241,  288 ;  inflaenoe  of  shape 
and  motion  on  valency  of  587;  Eekol^ 
on  existence  of  624  ;  number  in  unit 
volome  of  sobstance  610 ;  production 
from  corpuscles  622 ;  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity associated  wiUi,  in  electrolysis 
of  solutions  540;  size  according  to 
Kanada  230 ;  substituted  for  radicles 
in  study  of  composition  515 

Atom-analogues,  meaning  of  term  476 

Atomic  combination,  distinguished  from 
molecular  581;  Kanada's  conception 
230 

Atomic  constitution  of  matter,  accept- 
ance of  doctrine,  283 ;  Newton's  news 
on  282 

Atomic  heat,  bearing  of  constancy  of  on 
ultimate  structure  of  elements  383; 
indirect  determination  for  barium, 
chlorine,  rubidium  381 ;  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  871 

Atomic  hypothesis,  explanation  of  iso- 
merism by  555 ;  explanation  of  laws  of 
chemical  combination  by  299 ;  great 
antiquity  of  227  ;  of  Greeks,  estimate 
X    of  228 

Atomic  theory  Dalton's,  origin  of  285; 
Henry,  Thomson  and  Dalton  himself 
on  origin  of  285;  position  in  1814 
and  at  present  time  830,  624 

Atomic  volume,  a  periodic  function  of 
atomic  weight,  462,  472 ;  L.  Meyer's 
curve  showing  variation  of  463 

Atomic  weight,  accurate  determination 
by  periodic  law  462,  490 

Atomic  weight  a  periodic  function  of: 
atomic  magnetism  484 ;  atonuc  volume 
472  ;  formulae  and  nature  of  hydrides 
471 ;  formulae  and  nature  of  oxides 
471 ;  occurrence  of  elements  485,  487 ; 
valency  471, 524;  volatility  of  elements 
and  their  oxides  472 

Atomic  weight,  a  suitable  basis  of  classi- 
fication of  elements  469;  definition 
358;  determinations,  Dumas  on  un- 
certainty in  336 ;  relation  to  and 
correction  by  combining  weight  859 ; 
substitution  for  equivalent  454;  un- 
certainty concerning  358 

Atomic  weight  according  to  periodic  law, 
of :  beryllium,  476 ;  indium  466,  477 
iridium  466,  482 ;  osmium  466,  482 
platinum  466,  482  ;  rare  earths  478 
tellurium  466,  482 

Atomic  weight  of:  barium  from  heat 
capacity  of  chloride  382 ;  beryllium, 
ratio  to  combining  weight  219 ; 
beryllium     from    melting    point    of 


chloride,  and  from  density  of  chloride 
solution  489,  490;  carbon  857,  865; 
chlorine  356,  860 ;  gallium  by  chemical 
and  by  spectroscopic  method  425, 
491;  germanium  from  spectrosoopio 
measurements,  vapour  density,  specific 
heat  491,  494 ;  hydrogen  356,  602 ; 
nitrogen  according  to  Dalton  295; 
nitrogen  by  chemical  and  physical 
method  816 ;  radium  by  chemical  and 
by  spectroscopic  method  495 ;  radium 
emanation  615 ;  selenium  421,  437 ; 
silver,  halving  of  by  Begnault  365 ; 
sodium,  etc.  from  heat  capacity  374  ; 
vanadium  by  isomorphism  422 

Atomic  weights,  accuracy  859;  altera- 
tions by  Dumas,  Dnlong  and  Petit, 
Begnault  337,  362, 365 ;  approximation 
to  integers  599  ;  correction  of  values  by 
periodic  law  482;  Dalton's  values  296 

Atomic  weights,  determination  of  by : 
Avogadro's  law,  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law  354,  373;  Berzelius,  Thomson 
331,  596  ;  isomorphism  420 ;  periodic 
law  475,  477;  vapour  densities  of 
elements  387 

Atomic  weights,  guiding  principle  in 
choice  of  343, 506 ;  relative,  of  elements, 
insufficiency  of  Dalton's  hypothesis 
for  determination  290;  Berzelius', 
Marignac's,  Stas',  Th.  Thomson's 
values  598,  602;  tables  of  by  Meyer 
and  Seubert  191 

Atomicity,  determination  from  ratio  of 
specific  heats  498;  of  elementary 
molecules  324,  336 ;  of  radicles  510 ; 
restriction  of  term  519 

Atomistic  doctrine,  acceptance  by 
Gassendi  273 ;  Bacon's,  Boyle's,  Des- 
cartes' attitude  towards  263, 277,  272 ; 
relation  to  Cartesian  272;  short- 
comings exposed  by  Boyle  278  ;  used 
by  Boyle  to  explain  chemical  change 
284 

Atomistic  philosophy,  exposition  by 
Lucretius  240;  Eanada's  229 

Attraction,  order  of,  meaning  attached 
to  term  112 

Averroes,  estimate  of  Aristotle  253,  256 

Avogadro,  and  the  molecular  hypothesis 
317 ;  extension  and  modification  of 
Dalton's  hypothesis  820;  neglect  of 
his  work  322,  331 

Avogadro's  hypothesis,  acceptance  by 
Dumas  336;  Cannizzaro's  apprecia- 
tion 345  ;  gaseous  laws  accounted  for 
by  322  ;  promulgation  318 

Avogadro's  law,  deduction  from  kinetic 
theory  323 ;  deterndnation  of  mole- 
cular and  atomic  weights  by  346,  354 
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Axes,  oiystallographio  393  ;  of  symmetry, 

definition  and  dassification  390 
Axial  ratio  394 

Baoon,  Francis,  appreciation  of  atom- 
istic philosophy  263;  criticism  of 
Peripatetics  and  of  Aristotle  253, 260; 
his  method  261;  his  method  com- 
pared with  Cartesian  267;  on  con- 
servation of  mass  58;  on  crucial 
experiments  18;  views  on  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter  264 

Balance,  incorrect  or  not  sensitive  80 

j8-allyl  alcohol,  non -production  of  589 

Barium,  atomic  weight  from  heat  capa- 
city of  chloride  382 ;  comhining  weight 
205 ;  indirect  determination  of  atomic 
heat  381 

Barium  chloride,  heat  capacity  382 

Barium  sulphate,  decomposition  hy 
potash  116,  119 ;  influence  of  insolu- 
bility on  formation  121 ;  iron  carried 
down  with  in  precipitation  77 

Barytes,  crystal  400,  414 

Basal  plane,  crystallographic  definition 
395 

Bases,  influence  of  temperature  and 
solubility  on  exchange  of  121 ;  neutra- 
lisation equivalents  of  175 

Basicity,  restriction  of  term  519 

Basic  salts,  instanced  in  support  of 
variable  composition  134 

Baubigny,  combining  weight  of  alu- 
minium 204 

Bayen,  explanation  of  weight  increase 
on  calcination  43 ;  reduction  of  mer- 
cury calx  41 

/3-bromopropylene,  saponification  of  589 

Becher,  J.  J.,  biographical  note  32; 
calcination  and  combustion  32 ;  earthy 
residue  left  on  evaporation  of  distilled 
water  6 ;  exposition  and  extension  of 
his  views  by  Stahl  33 

Becquerel,  discovery  of  uranium  radia- 
tion 27 

Benzene,  Eekul^'s  formula  568;  poly- 
merism  with  acetylene  557 

Benzoyl,  a  compound  radicle  509 

Bergman,  T.,  affinity  results  disputed  by 
Berthollet  118;  biographical  note  112; 
dissertation  on  Elective  Attractions 
112;  maintenance  of  neutrality  in 
precipitation  of  one  metal  by  another 
171;  symbolic  notation  115,  193; 
tables  of  affinity  114;  views  on  affinity 
112 

Bemouilli,  kinetic  hypothesis  97 

Berthelot,  D.,  calculation  of  limiting 
densities  315 

Berthollet,   Am^6e,   determination    of 


volumetric  composition  of  anmionia 
304 

Berthollet,  G.  L.,  assertion  of  variable 
composition  127;  biographical  note 
117 ;  experimental  evidence  for  vari- 
able composition  129 ;  explanation  of 
exceptions  to  variable  composition 
130;  instances  of  variable  composi- 
tion, and  the  refutation  of  these  133, 
139;  work  on  affinity  118 

Beryl,  crystal  of  405 

Beryllium,  atomic  heat  369;  atomic 
weight  by  periodic  law  476;  atomic 
weight  from  melting  point  of  chloride 
and  from  density  of  chloride  solution 
489 ;  valency  from  isodimorphism 
with  zinc  and  from  vapour  density  of 
chloride  452 

Beryllium  oxide  (beiyllia),  formula  by 
periodic  law  476 ;  influence  of  formula 
on  atomic  weight  of  beryllium  219 

Berzelius,  J.  J.,  accuracy  of  analytical 
work  144;  atomic  weight  determina- 
tions 331,  421,  506 ;  attitude  towards 
law  of  combining  volumes  334;  bio- 
graphical note  162 ;  chemical  relations 
between  phosphates  and  arsenates 
409 ;  choice  of  standard  for  combining 
weights  190;  constitution  of  salts 
172;  criticism  of  Th.  Thomson's 
atomic  weight  determinations  597; 
denial  of  divisibility  of  elementary 
particles  in  chemical  change  334; 
dualistic  system  335;  estimate  of: 
Bichter's  work  177,  Dalton*8  atomic 
hypothesis  300,  163;  formulation  of 
vanadium  compounds  422 ;  investiga- 
tion of  racemic  acid  549;  modifiea- 
tions  of  tin  oxide,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  silicon  550 ;  necessity  for  accurate 
determination  of  combining  ratios  187 ; 
rules  of  chemical  synthesis  332; 
selection  of  formulae  832 ;  substances 
same  in  composition  but  different  in 
properties  546;  symbolic  notation 
194 ;  work  on :  equivalent  or  per- 
manent ratios  179,  multiple  ratios 
162 

Biarsenate  and  biphosphate  of  potash 
(and  soda),  crystalline  form  411 

Biaxial  birefringence  442 

Bimalate  of  ammonium,  left-handed 
and  right-handed  576 

Biographical  note  on:  Ampdre  318; 
Anaxagoras  236 ;  Aristotle  250 ;  Avo- 
gadro  318;  Bergman  112;  Berthollet 
117;  Berzelius  162;  Black  59;  Bojle 
274  ;  Gannizzaro  344;  Cavendish  59; 
Dalton  154;  Demooritus  239;  Desr 
cartes    266;   Dumas  835;    Epicoros 
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239;  Fandsy  546;  Frankland  618; 
Gueendi  273  ;  Gay-Lassao  302 ;  Ger- 
hardt  340;  Humboldt  302;  Kekal6 
515;  Eolbe  561;  Laurent  194;  La- 
voisier 46;  Liebig  509;  Mitscherlioh 
409 ;  Newton  280 ;  Pasteur  574 ;  Plato 
246 ;  Priestley  39 ;  Proust  135 ;  Prout 
594;  Renault  93;  Bichter  173; 
Scbeele  38;  Stahl  33 ;  Stas  64  ;  Thorn- 
son,  Th.  157 ;  Van't  Hoff  576 ;  William- 
son  511;  WisUoenus  572;  Wdhler 
509;  Wollaston  159;  Wurtz  511 

Bipyramid,  hexagonal  389,  404 ;  oblique 
399;  rhombic  400;  tetragonal  401 

Bismuth,  combining  weight  214;  com- 
position of  oxide  140,  214 ;  crystalline 
form  403 ;  isomorphism  with  anti- 
mony 417 

Bismuthite,  isomorphism  with  stibnite 
417 

Black,  J.,  biographical  note  59;  re- 
searches on  magnesia  alba  59 

Blende,  crystal  of,  showing  three  forms 
389 

Boiling  points  of  halides  and  alkyl 
compounds  487 

Boisbaudran,  Lecoq  de,  atomic  weight 
of :  gallium  425 ;  gallium  and  ger- 
manium by  spectroscopic  method  491 

Boracite  397 

Boron,  atomic  heat  365 

Boyle,  B.,  absorption  of  ponderable  fire 
matter  in  combustion  37 ;  biographical 
note  274 ;  chemical  change  explained 
in  terms  of  corpuscular  doctrine  284 ; 
conception  of  arcbitectonick  principle 
279;  on  conservation  of  mass  60; 
definition  of  element  276 ;  denuncia- 
tion of  Aristotelian  and  Paracelsian 
doctrines  274 ;  earthy  residue  left  on 
evaporation  of  distilled  water  6; 
limitations  of  atomistic  doctrine  278 ; 
views  on  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter  276 

Boyle*s  law,  92 ;  classed  as  approximate 
100 ;  deduced  from  kinetic  hypothesis 
97;  deviations  from  92;  deviations 
from  explained  by  kinetic  hypothesis  98 

^-rays,  penetrating  power,  mass  and 
velocity  614 

Brauner,  tellurium  considered  a  mixture 
505 

Brauns,  classification  of  differences  be- 
tween polymorphs  441 

Brodie  on  mutual  affinity  of  elementary 
particles  329 

Brookite,  member  of  isotrimorphous 
series  446 

Butlerow,  discovery  of  alcohol  predicted 
by  Eolbe  564 


Butyl  alcohol,  presence  of  asymmetrio 

carbon  atom  in  582 
Butylebe,  Faraday's  discovery  547 
Butyric  acid,  polymerism  with  aoetalde- 

hyde  558 

Caoodyl,  oacodylio  oxide  and  acid  514 

Gailletet,  compressibility  of  air  at  high 
pressures  95 

Calcination,  in  closed  vessels  53 ;  of  tin 
46,  62;  Principle  combining  with 
Metals  in  50;  specific  gravity  of  air 
absorbed  in  49;  weight  increase  of 
metals  on  46 

Caloite,  crystalline  form  403,  414,  303, 
413;  chemical  identity  with  aragonite 
409,  438;  doable  refraction  442,  445; 
member  of  isodimorphous  series  447 

Calcium,  atomic  weight  from  heat 
capacity  375;  combining  weight  203 

Calcium  carbonate,  calcite  and  aragonite, 
differences  between  441 

Calculated  molecular  weight  361 

Calculation  of :  melting  points  of  halides 
489 ;  specific  volume  of  one  component 
of  mixed  crystal  449 

Calorie,  definition  361 

Calorimeter  compensating,  principle  of 
370 

Calx,  derivation  of  name  32;  mercury, 
change  to  metal  36,  41 

Cannizzaro,  S.,  biographical  note  344; 
molecular  and  atomic  weight  determi- 
nation by  Avogadro's  hypothesis  845 ; 
atomic  weight  of  copper  from  heat 
capacity  374;  molecular  heat  and 
molecular  complexity  382;  Sketch  of 
a  Course  of  Theoretical  Chemistry 
345 

Carbon,  asymmetrio,  character  of  iso- 
merism due  to  580;  atomic  weight 
357,  365;  combining  weight  202; 
diamond  and  graphite,  differences 
between  441 ;  divalent  and  trivalent 
529 ;  quantities  contained  in  molecular 
weight  of  compounds  aj^7;  reducing 
action  34;  relation  to  positive  and 
negative  elements  the  same  542; 
specific  heat  365;  tetravalenoy  of 
recognised  by  Couper  and  Eekul^  516 

Carbon  atom,  asymmetric  578;  asym- 
metric, presence  of  in  optically  active 
substances  582;  tetrahedral  arrange- 
ment of  groups  combined  with  578 

Carbon  atoms,  combination  with  each 
other  516 ;  complex  group,  valency  of 
516;  multiple  hnking  of  528 

Carbonates,  of  potash,  properties  and 
relative  composition  159;  rhombo- 
hedral  413 
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Carbonio  aoid,  oombination  with  am- 
monia 308;  compoBition  by  weight 
and  by  volume  157,  168,  304,  318; 
compressibility  95 ;  relation  to  aloohol 
562 
Carbonic  oxide,  composition  157,  167; 

divalenoy  of  carbon  in  530 
Carburetted  hydrogen  heayy  and  light, 

composition  155 
Carius,   introduction  of  term  physical 

isomerism  571 
Gamelley,  boiling  points  and  melting 
points  of  compounds  487 ;  extension 
of  scope  of  periodic  law  484 ;  formula 
for  periodic  law  function  501 ;  atomic 
weight  of  beryllium  from  melting  point 
of  chloride  489;   on  importance  of 
periodic  law  488 
Cartesian  doctrine  of  matter,  Boyle's 
attitude  towards  277;  relation  of  to 
atomistic  272 
Cartesian     method      compared     with 

Baconian  267 
Cassiterite,  crystalline  form  402 ;  member 

of  isotrimorphous  Rcries  446 
Cathode    rayp,    mass    of    constituent 

particles  541,  612;  nature  541 
Cavendish,   Henry,    biographical    note 
59 ;  quantitative  work  59 ;  composition 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  295;  introduction 
of  the  term  equivalent  171 ;  volumetric 
composition  of  water  301 
Celestine,  crystallographic  constant  414 
Centro-symmetry,  definition  890 
CeruBsite,  isomorphism  of  427 ;  member 

of  isodimorphous  series  447 
Chalcolite,  radio-activity  27 
Chalybite,  crystallographic  constant  414 
Chemical    combination,    laws    of,    ex- 
plained by  atomic  hypothesis  299 
Chemistry,    scope    and    division    into 

descriptive  and  theoretical  2 
Chloanthite,     isomorphism     of     427; 
member  of  isodimorphous  series  446 
Chlorine,  atomic  heat,  indirect  determi- 
nation 381;  atomic  weight  356,  860; 
combining   weight  205;    elementary 
nature  26  ;  isomorphism  with  manga- 
nese   418;    quantities    contained    in 
molecular  weight  of  its  compounds 
856 
Chromium,  formula  of  basic  oxide  from 
isomorphism  of  acid  with  80,  422; 
found  in  different  isomorphous  series 
418;  isomorphism  with  sulphur  418 
Classification,  20 ;  crystallographic  895 
Classification  of  elements,  by:   atomic 
heat    value   367,    isomorphism   417, 
periodic  law  475,  valency  524;  prin- 
ciple followed  in  455,  468 


Classification  of  polymers  558 

Clifford,  W.  K.,  estimate  of  Greek  atomic 
hypothesis  228 ;  on  theoretical  deduc- 
tion of  Avogadro's  law  824 

Cinchonicine  tartrates  581 

Cineres  32 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  on  calculation  of  atomic 
(combining)  weights  217 

Classen,  composition  of  bismuth  oxide 
214 

Classes  crystallographic,  thirty-two  895 

Cobalt,  atomic  beat  371 

Colour  of  mixed  crystals,  relation  to 
composition  436 

Combination,  atomistic  as  conceived  by 
Kanada  280;  between  simple  num- 
bers of  atoms  289 ;  cause  of  according 
to  Bergman  112 

Combinations,  number  of  between  same 
constituents  136;  in  crystals  389 

Combining  volumes  of  gases,  Gaj- 
Lussao's  investigation  concerning  303; 
law  of,  $ee  Law  of  combining  volumes 

Combining  weight  of :  alumiuium  204 ; 
arsenic  213;  barium  205;  bismuth 
214 ;  calcium  203 ;  carbon  202 ;  chlorine 
205 ;  chlorine  by  physical  method  316 ; 
hydrogen  202;  hydrogen  by  physical 
method  816;  iodine  209;  lead  203; 
lithium  218;  mercury  202;  nitrogen 
816;  nitrogen  by  physical  method 
816;  nitrogen,  differences  between 
values  by  chemical  and  physical 
method  313,  816;  nickel  208;  potas- 
sium 205;   silver  206,  211 

Combining  weight,  Clarke  on  calcula- 
tion of  (atomic)  217  ;  conception  and 
definition  187,  201;  correction  of 
atomic  weight  by  359;  reference  to 
standard  188;  relation  to  atomic  and 
to  equivalent  weight  200,  219 

Combining  weights,  determination  201 ; 
numerical  relation  between  different 
values  for  same  element  198;  table 
of  220 1  tee  also  Proportional  numbers 

Combustion,  air  required  for  85,  88; 
attended  by  weight  increase  85,  50; 
favoured  by  oxygen  85;  in  closed 
vessels  53 ;  Lavoisier's  theory  46 ;  phlo- 
gistic hypothesis  contrasted  with 
Lavoisier's  54 ;  phlogistic  theory  31 
Compensation,    external   and   internal 

584 
Complexity  of  elementary  molecules, 
erroneously  assumed  to  be  always 
same  337;  explanation  of  certain 
chemical  reactions  by  827 ;  proof  of 
824 
Composition  analogous,  a  test  of  iso- 
morphism 427 
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Compontion  fixed,  denial  of  by  Ber- 
thollet  137;  Marignao'8  donbt  eon- 
eeming  146,  608;  Proosfs  proof  of 
135;  Stas' investigation  of  146 

Composition  of :  mixed  orystalB,  relation 
to  phyaioal  properties  481;  salts, 
oaloolated  from  tables  of  neotrali- 
sation  equivalents  177;  stable  eom- 
poonds,  inflaence  of  temperatoie  and 
pressure  on  146 

Composition  variable,  asserted  bj  Ber- 
thollet  127  ;  Berthollet's  experimental 
evidence  for  129 ;  deduced  from  mass 
action  127;  Proust's  refutation  of 
supposed  cases  189 

Composition  volumetrio,  ub  Volumetric 
composition 

Compounds,  differentiated  from  mix- 
tures 139;  formulae  of,  guiding 
principle  in  choice  of  196,  506 ;  heat 
capacity  of  876 

Compound  radicles,  Gerhardt  on  nature 
of  509;  Liebig's  definition  509 

Compressibility  gaseous,  Begnault's 
measurements  and  empirical  formula 
93,  97;  Van  der  Waals'  formula 
99 

Compressibility  of  air,  at  high  pressures 
95;  Dulong  and  Arago's  measure- 
ments 92 

Conduction  of :  electricity  through  gases, 
cause  611 ;  heat  in  quartz,  shown  by 
experiment  886 

Conine,  presence  of  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  in  582 

Conservation  of  mass,  58 ;  an  axiom  68 ; 
an  exact  law  104 ;  asserted  by  philo- 
sophers and  experimenters  58,  60, 
264;  basis  of  chemical  equations  68; 
course  of  establishment  68;  deductive 
yerification  68;  Heydweiler's  experi- 
ments 104;  Landolt's  experiments 
102;  Lavoisier's  experiments  61, 101; 
proof  by  complete  syntheses  and  ana- 
lyses 66 

Constant  errors  and  their  detection  88, 
218 

Constants,  crystallographic  395 

Constitution,  of  salts  according  to 
Lavoisier  and  Berzelius  172 ;  ulti- 
mate of  matter  598,  226 

Copper,  atomic  weight  from  heat  capacity 
374 ;  carbonate,  composition  of  native 
and  artificial  185 ;  hydrate,  identified 
as  a  compound  143;  isomorphism 
with  silver  865;  oxides,  composition 
134,  153,  164,  180;  sulphate,  crystal- 
lising in  form  of  ferrous  sulphate  409 ; 
Bulphate,  crystal  398;  sulphate  and 
sulphide,  composition  180 


Cordierite,  oolour  aeoording  to  direction 
386 

Corpuscles,  aggregation  into  atoms  622 ; 
mass  541,  613;  name  given  by  J.  J. 
Thomson  541;  the  oommon  con- 
stituents of  all  atoms  618 

Corpuscular  theory  of  matter,  Boyle's 
277 

Co0mogonyofAnaxagora8,Anaximander, 
Empedodes,  Heraelitus  238,  232, 236, 
235 

Couper,  composition  studied  in  terms  of 
atoms  instead  of  radicles  515;  on 
tetravalenoy  of  carbon  atom  517 

Crookes,  (Sir)  W.,  fractionation  of  ytiria 
605 ;  genesis  of  the  elements  619 

Crucial  experiments  18,  268 

Cryptic  isodimorphism  447 

Crystal,  constancy  and  measurement 
of  angles  of  887,  426;  definition  887; 
face  and  zone  887 

Crystals,  distorted  and  ideal  388 ;  mixed, 
tee  Isomorphous  mixtures 

Crystalline,  forms,  variety  of  in  diiferent 
specimens  of  same  substance  898; 
substances,  properties  classified  into 
general  and  directional  386 

Crystallographic  angles  of  mixed  crystals, 
relation  to  composition  432 

Czystallographio  axes,  nature  393;  of 
seven  systems  896,  898 

Crystallographic  classification  into  seven 
systems  395 

Ciystallographic  constants,  396;  varia- 
tion in  isomorphous  series  413,  426 

Cube,  890,  408;  Plato's  earth  248,  251 

Cubic  system,  405;  erystaliographio 
axes  405 ;  seven  simple  forms  406 

Curie  (Madame),  atpmicweight  of  radium 
496 ;  discovery  of  radium  27 ;  radio- 
activity recognised  as  atomic  property 
616 

Cyanic  add,  composition  same  as  ful- 
minic  acid  546;  relation  to  cyanurio 
acid  and  oyamelide  552 

Cyanogen,  complex  nature  indicated  by 
heat  capacity  of  its  compounds  888 

Daleminzite  365 

Dalton,  J., atomic  hypothesis :  extension 
.  and  modification  by  Avogadro  390, 
main  points  of  288 ;  atomic  theory, 
origin,  precedence  of  theoretical 
speculations  153,  285 ;  atomic  weights, 
table  of,  and  accuracy  of  296;  bio- 
graphical note  154 ;  choice  of  standard 
for  atomic  weight  values  190 ;  denisJ 
of  unity  of  matter  594 ;  discovery  of 
a  modification  of  defiant  gas  548; 
discovery  of  law  of  multiple  ratios 
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154,  163;  on  oonaerration  of  maBS 
58 ;  rejection  of  Gay-Lusaac's  law  of 
combining  volnmes  810 ;  relation 
between  composition  of:  heavy  and 

-  light  carbaretted  hydrogen,  two  oxides 
of  carbon,  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrous 
gas  155 ;  rules  of  chemical  synthesis 
*290 ;  simplicity  of  formulae  used  by 
299;  symbolic  notation  198,  291; 
volumetric  composition  of  water  801 

Davy,  (Sir)  H.,  composition  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  157, 295;  products  of  electro- 
lysis of  water  10  ;  volumetric  compo- 
sition of  water  801 

Dean,  combining  weight  of  nitrogen  818 

Deduction,  1 ;  place  assigned  to  in 
Cartesian  and  Baconian  method  267 

Definite  ratios,  a  name  for  Bichter*s 
law  182 

Democritus,  atomistic  doctrine,  estimate 
of  264,  228 ;  biographical  note  289 

Densities  gaseous,  Gay-Lussao's  table 
307 ;  relative  molecular  weights  de- 
termined from  818 

Densities,  limiting  calculated  by  Ber- 
thelot  and  Bayleigh  815;  of  gaseous 
elements  erroneously  made  propor- 
tional to  atomic  weights  837 

Density,  differences  in  explained  by 
existence  of  void  246,  281;  of  nitro- 
gen, Rayleigh's  determination  89;  of 
oxygen,  Morley's  determination  87 

Dephlogisticated  air  40,  54 

De  Berum  Natura,  quotations  from  285 

Descartes,  Ben^,  biographical  note  266  ; 
explanation  of  motion  270;  method 
267  ;  on  Aristotelianism  267 ;  views 
on  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  269 

Descriptive  chemistry  2 

Detection  of :  constant  errors  86  ;  errors 
due  to  chemically  faulty  method  78 

Diad  axis  891 

Dialogite,  crystallographic  constant  414 

Diamagnetic  elements  484 

Diamond,  atomic  heat  368 

Dibromosuccinic  acid,  inactivity  and 
indivisibility  585 

Didymium,  separation  into  two  con- 
stituents 479 

Diffusion,  gaseous  22 

Dimethyl  diethyl  ammonium  iodide, 
proof  of  pentavalence  of  nitrogen 
supplied  by  583 

Directional  properties  385 

Disintegrating  atom,  meaning  of  term  617 

Dissociation  hypothesis,  Lockyer's  608 

Divisibility,  finite  of  matter,  assumed  by : 
atomistic  philosophers  242,  Dalton 
288,  Plato  249;  infinite  of  matter, 
asserted    by :     anti-atomistic    school 


246,  Aristotle  254,  Baoon  265, 
Descartes  269 

Divisibility  of  :  atoms  604 ;  elementary 
particles  in  chemical  change,  denied 
by  Berzeliusd84 ;  elementarymoleoules 
in  chemical  change  819,  821 

Division  of :  acids  and  bases  in  a  solu- 
tion, measurement  128,  125 ;  snlpho- 
cyanic  acid  between  iron  oxide  and 
potash  125;  sulphuric  acid  between 
potash  and  soda  119 

Dodecahedron,  Plato's  symbol  of  the 
universe  251 ;  rhombic  407 

Doebereiner,  triads  of  456 

Dolomite,  crystallographic  constant  414 

Domes,  crystallographic  definition  of  395 

Double  refraction  442 

Double  salt  of  potassium  nitrate  and 
silver  nitrate  450 

Double  salts  and  mixed  crystals, 
difference  between  448 

Dualistic  system  of  Berzelius  885 

Dulong  and  Arago,  compressibility  of 
air  92 

Dulong  and  Petit,  alteration  of  atomic 
weights  862;  discovery  of  law  of 
atomic  heat  861 ;  heat  capacity  of 
compounds  876 ;  law  of  atomic  heat : 
application  878,  only  a  rough  em- 
pirical rule  873 

Dufet,  relation  between  oompoeition  of 
mixed  crystals  and:  geometrical 
properties  432,  optical  properties  433 

Dumas,  J.  B. ,  atomic  weight  determina- 
tions from  vapour  densities  of  elements 
themselves  887 ;  biographii^  note 
885 ;  combining  weight  of  arsenic  213 ; 
gravimetric  composition  of  water  190; 
on  uncertainty  in  atomic  weight 
determinations  886;  supporter  of 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  836,  Prout's 
hypothesis  600 ;  triads  of  456 

Dumas  and  Stas,  synthesis  of  carbonic 
acid  from  carbon  167 

Earth,  one  of  the  four  elements  254, 

236,    248 ;   production    from    water, 

cause  of  traced  by  Lavoisier  7,  63 

Effects  and  causes,  relation  between  5 

Eka-aluminium,  eka-boron,  eka-silicon, 

prediction  of  479 
Ekman  and  Pettersson,  atomic  weight 

of  selenium  488 
Eleatic  conception  of  matter  284 
Elective  attraction,  ses  Aflinity 
Elective  attractions,  Bergman's  Disser- 
tation on  112;  Goethe  on  108 
Electric    charge    carried    by    ions  in : 
electrolysis    of    solution    610,    con- 
duction through  gases  611 
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Eleotrieal  test  for  ndio-aofcivity,  sensi- 
tiveness  616 

£leetricit7,  dmsion  of  into  elementary 
portions  539 ;  quantity  associated 
with  atom  in  eleotrolysis  540 ;  units 
of  quantity  610 

£lectroohemieal  behaviour  of  elements 
a  function  of  atomic  weight  465 

Bleotroohemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
610 

Electrolysis,  Faraday's  law  of  538 ;  of 
water,  production  of  acid  and  alkaU 
in  10 

Electrolytic  gas,  excess  of  hydrogen  in  78 

Electron,  used  in  explanation  of  valenoy 
640 ;  name  used  by  Johnstone  Stoney 
541 ;  relation  to  ion  540 

Element,  Boyle's  definition  of  276 ;  dis^- 
tinguished  from  simple  substance  468 

Element  primal,  assumed  to  be :  air 
232 ;  fire  235 ;  water  232 

Elementary  raoleoules,  evidence  for  com- 
plexity 324 ;  difficulty  in  determining 
complexity  336 

Elementary  particles,  divisibility  in 
chemical  change  denied  by  Benseiius 
334 ;  mutual  affinity  829 

Elements,  all  compounded  of :  hydrogen 
595  ;  same  primal  matter  608 

Elements,  classification  of,  principle 
followed  in  455 

Elements  classified  according  to:  atomic 
heat  367 ;  isomorphism  417  ;  periodic 
law  475 ;  valency,  Eekul6,  Frankland 
612,  513,  524 

Elements,  their  form  represented  by  the 
regular  solids  248,  251 

Elements  four,  of :  Aristotle  258 ; 
Empedocles  236;  Plato  247 

Elements  five,  of  Kanada  229 

Elements  genesis  of,  693  ;  experimental 
evidence  for  618  ;  in  light  of  periodic 
^stem  619 ;  philosophical  speculation 
concerning  619 

Elements,  nature  a  function  of  their 
atomic  weights  459 ;  occurrence  of 
and  place  in  odd  or  even  series,  485- 
487;  prediction  by  Mendeleeff  479; 
probable  limit  to  number  481 ;  pro- 
gress in  number  present  in  cooling 
stars  618 ;  properties  a  periodic 
function  of  their  atomic  weights  461 ; 
saturation  capacity  515 ;  transmuta- 
tion of,  according  to :  Aristotle  254, 
Plato  249  ;  typical,  Mendeleeff's  473; 
ultimate  structure  of  in  light  of: 
electron  theory  623,  heat  capacity  883 

Elements  of  symmetry  390 

Emanation  from  radium,  material 
nature,    atomic    weight,    etc.,    615 ; 


decay  in  activity  of,  and  production 
of  other  kinds  of  matter  from  615 ; 
production  of  helium  from  616; 
volume  of  615 

Empedocles,  existence  of  four  corporeal 
elements  and  the  principles  of  love 
and  strife  236 

Enantiomorphism  580 

Enantiotropy  444 

Enol-form  589 

Epicurus,  biographical  note  239 ;  de- 
clination from  rectilinear  motion  of 
atoms  244 

Equations  chemical,  first  used  by 
Lavoisier  63 

Equivalency  of  acids,  independent  of 
base  neutralised  171;  Lavoisier's 
query  concerning  172 

Equivalent,  first  use  and  meaning  of 
term,  definition  171,  341 

Equivalent  ratios,  law  of,  tee  Law  of 
equivalent  ratios 

Equivalents,  of  elements :  Gmelin's  340, 
WoUaston's  339  ;  various  of  manga- 
nese 199 

Equivalent  weight  and  combining 
weight,  connection  and  differences 
between  197,  200;  definition  201 

Erdmann  and  Marchand,  combining 
weight  of  calcium  203 

Error  probable,  213;  formula  for  215 

Error,  of  an  observation  84;  residual  84 ; 
in  gaseous  density  determinations  by 
Begnault's  method  82 

Errors,  constant  and  accidental  83; 
experimental,  classified  according  to 
cause  and  effect  77,  83;  personal  82 

Errors  due  to  various  causes,  examples  77 

Ethereal  element,  Kanada's  229 

Ethyl,  a  monatomio  radicle  510 

Ethyl  formate,  isomerism  with  methyl 
acetate  554 

Ethyl  iodide,  saponification  of  589 

Ethylene,  composition  155 ;  structural 
formula  528 ;  see  alto  Olefiant  gas 

Ethylidene  lactic  acid,  presence  of  asym- 
metric carbon  atom  in  582 

Even  series  472 

Evolution,  inorganic  618 ;  of  atoms 
from  corpuscles  622 

Exact  laws,  characteristics  of  83,  106 ; 
conservation  of  mass ;  fixed,  multiple 
and  equivalent  ratios  classed  as  such 
104,  151,  169,  186 

Exchange  of  bases,  influence  of  tempera- 
ture and  solubility  on  121 

Expansion,  void  required  for  245 

Experiment,  3 ;  crucial  18 

Experimental  errors,  classified  according 
to  cause  and  effect  77,  83 
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Externally  oompensated  sobBtanoeg, 
division  of  684 

Face  of  crystal,  definition  887 ;  symbol 
896 

Faces  similar,  of  crystals  888 

Facts,  establishment  of  their  correctness 
4;  stady  of  by  obseryation  and  ex- 
periment 8;  their  caases  traced  6 

Faraday,  M.,  atomic  stmotnre  of  matter 
624 ;  biographical  note  646 ;  discovery 
of  a  modification  of  defiant  gas  647  ; 
inflaence  of  magnetic  force  on  light 
606 ;  law  of  electrolysis  638 

Fatty  earth  82 

Fermentation  lactic  acid  672 

Ferrous  sulphate,  isodimorphism  with 
magnesium  sulphate  448 

Fingerpost,  instances  of  18 

Finite  divisibility  of  matter,  gee  Divisi- 
bility finite 

Fire,  made  the  primal  element  286; 
one  of  the  four  elements  264, 286,  248 

Fire  air  64 

Fire  matter,  cause  of  burning  82; 
passage  through  pores  of  glass  7; 
supposed  ponderable  87 

Fischer,  reduction  of  number  of  Richter's 
tables  of  neutralisation  equivalents 
176 

Fixed  air,  composition  recognised  by 
Lavoisier  61 

Fixed  ratios  law  of,  tee  Law  of  fixed 
ratios 

Fixity  of  composition  of:  ammonia, 
Berthollet's  explanation  132;  am- 
monium chloride  148 ;  antimony  sul- 
phide and  other  antimony  compounds 
189 ;  copper  carbonate  186 ;  oxides  of 
lead,  bismuth,  iron  and  mercury  189 ; 
minerals  of  different  origin  187; 
neutral  salts,  Berthollet's  explanation 
181;  silver  chloride  146 

Fixity  of  composition,  »f.e  alto  Compo- 
sition fixed 

Flame  spectrum  608 

Fluoboric  gas,  combination  with  am- 
monia 803 

Fluoride  of  phosphorus,  molecular 
weight  861 ;  pentavalency  of  phos- 
phorus in  632 

Fluorspar,  crystalline  form  408 

Form  crystallographic,  definition  896; 
symbol  396 

Forms  crystallographic,  dassifioation  896 

Formula,  calculation  fur  isomorphous 
mixtures  428 ;  empirical,  for  gaseous 
compressibility  97 ;  for  periodic  law 
function  according  to:  Mills  601, 
Carnelley  601,  Johnstone  Stoney  602 


Formulae  of  oomponnds,  Berselius*! 
criteria  for  selection  883 ;  congress  to 
promote  agreement  in  844 ;  Laurent's 
prindple  in  choice  of  196 

Formulae  rational,  and  isomerism  661; 
more  than  one  for  same  substauee 
608 ;  nature  of  607 ;  of  aoeiie  acid 
607 ;  limit  to  possible  number  618 

Formulae  structural,  and  isomerism  665 ; 
correctness  tested  by  number  of  iso- 
meric derivatives  668;  nature  518; 
theoretical  number  618;  of:  ethyteue 
and  acetylene  628,  phosphorus  oiy- 
chloride  628, 684,  nitrous  oxide,  potass, 
chloride  and  oxide  628 

Formulae  assigned  by  Dalton,  simplicity 
of  299 

Four  elements  doctrine.  Bacon's  refu- 
tation 264 ;  Van  Hdmont's  rebellion 
against  269  ;  Boyle's  attack  on 
276 

Frankland,  £.,  biographical  note  518; 
dassifioation  of  elements  aocordiog  to 
combining  power  618 

Frankland,  P.,  application  of  hypothesis 
of  electrical  nature  of  valency  543 

French,  John,  iUustration  of  pelican  8 

Friedel,  discovery  of  alcohol  predicted 
by  Kolbe  568 

Fulminic  acid,  composition  same  as 
that  of  cyanic  acid  546 ;  preamoe  of 
divalent  carbon  in  629 

7-ray8  614 

Gklena,  crystalline  form  408;  isomor- 
phism 4£n 

Galileo,  experiment  with  balls  and  in- 
clined pUne  4 

Gallium,  atomic  weight:  from  ammonia 
alum  425,  from  spectrum  491;  Men- 
ddeeff's  eka-alumininm  479 

Gaps,  left  in:  Meyer's  periodic  law 
table  461 ;  Menddeeff's  table  479 

Garnet,  crystalline  form  408 

Gktseous  compresdbility,  Begnadt'i 
measurements  98 ;  BegnanlPs  em- 
pirical formula  97;  Van  der  Waals* 
formula  99 

(Gaseous  density,  accuracy  of  moleodsr 
weight  deduced  from  860 ;  error  in  Bag- 
nault's  method  of  determination  82 

Gaseous  laws,  accounted  for  by  Ato- 
gadro's  hypothesis  822 

Gases,  cause  of  conduction  of  dectricity 
through  611 ;  combining  volumes  of 
803;  diffusion  22;  monatomic  498 

Gkissendi,  Pierre,  biographical  note  27S ; 
opposition  to  Aristotdian  and  accept- 
ance of  Epicurean  natural  philosophy; 
use  of  experimental  method  278 
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Gandin,  different  oomplexitj  of  ele- 
mentaiy  molecules  S39 

Oay-Lnssao,  J.  F.,  biograpbioal  note 
802 ;  law  of  oombining  yolumee  806 ; 
on  combining  yolnmee  of  gases  808 ; 
tables  of  densities  and  composition  of 
gaseoas  compounds  of  gaseoas  con- 
Btitnents  306 

6ay>La8sae,  Hamboldt  and,  on  voln- 
metric  composition  of  water  802 

Geber,  two  principles  of  257 

Generalisation  20,  24 

General  mean,  85, 218;  formula  for  215; 
of  combining  weight  of  lithium,  data 
and  result  218  ;  of  ratio  BaCl,  :  2Ag 
216 

General  properties  of  crystalline  sub- 
stances  886 

Generation  and  Corruption,  Aristotle's 
253 

Genesis  of  the  elements,  598;  philo- 
sophical speculation  and  experimental 
evidence  618;  in  light  of  periodic 
system  619 

Geoffrey,  tables  of  affinity  111 

Geometrical  isomerism  572 

Gerhardt,  biographical  note  840 ;  mole- 
cular formula  of  water,  etc.  826,  842  ; 
on  compound  radicles  and  their  atomi- 
city ^valency)  509;  on  limitation  of 
chemical  formulae  518;*  on  rational 
formulae  507 ;  return  to  Berzelius' 
atomic  weight  values  841 ;  use  of 
notation  condemned  by  himself  844 

Gerhardt  and  Laurent,  share  in  estab- 
lishment of  molecular  theory  840; 
justification  of  their  notation  848 

Germanium,  atomic  weight  492 ;  Men- 
deleeff*s  eka-silicon,  properties  found 
and  predicted  479 

German  Chemical  Society,  report  in 
favour  of  oxygen  as  combining  weight 
standard  192 

Glasses,  instanced  in  support  of  variable 
composition  133  ;  classed  as  mixtures 
139 

Glucina,  tee  Beryllia 

Glucose,  presence  of  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  in  582 

Glyceric  add,  presence  of  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  in  582 

Glycols,  Wurtz*s  discovery  511 

Gmelin,  equivalents  of  840 

Goethe,  on  elective  attractions  108 

Gold,  composed  of  light  and  earth  280 

Gomperz,  estimate  of  Greek  atomic 
hypothesis  228 

Goniometer  reflecting  426 

Graham,  Th.,  law  of  gaseous  diffusion 
22;  work  on  phosphoric  acids  552 


Graphite,  atomic  heaLJ68 

Greek  natural  philosophy,  estimate  of 

by  Whewell  and  Lange  255 
Groth,   name  morphotropy  introduced 

by  452;  prediction  of  anorthio  form 

of    EAlSi,Os  447;   composition  and 

geometrical  form  of  mixed  crystals 

482 
Group  eight,  special  character  478 
Group  specially  made  in  periodic  system 

for  inert  gases  497 
Groups  in  periodic  law  table  469 
Goldberg    and    Waage,    law    of    mass 

action  126 
Guye  and  Bogdan,  combining  weight  of 

nitrogen  316 
Gypsum,  crystal  899 ;  double  refraction 

442 

Habit  of  isomorphous  crystals,  influence 
of  atomic  weight  of  substituting  ele- 
ment on  416 

Halides,  melting  and  boiling  points  487 

Harden,  combining  weight  of  mercury 
202 

Harden,  Roscoe  and.  The  Origin  of 
Dalton's  Atomic  Theory  153,  285 

Harmonies  in  Pythagorean  scheme  283 

Haiiy,  relation  between  composition  and 
crystalline  form  409,  438 

Heat  capacity,  additive  nature  377 ; 
influence  of  temperature  and  physical 
conditions  on  8o5.  See  alto  Specific 
heat 

Heat,  conduction  of  in  quarts  886; 
effects  on  matter  81 ;  imponderable 
nature  recognised  61 

Heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  compo- 
sition 155 

Helium,  place  in  periodic  system  497 ; 
possible  identity  with  a-ray  particle 
614;  presence  in  hottest  stars  618; 
production  from :  radium  108,  radium 
emanation  616 

Helmholtz  on  :  ratios  of  small  whole 
numbers  152 ;  valency  in  its  relation 
to  electric  charge  588 

Hemihedrism,  xsrystallographic  meaning 
396 ;  relation  to  optical  rotation  575 

Henry,  on  origin  of  Dalton's  atomic 
theory  286 

HeraclituB,  conception  of  matter  235 

Herschel,  on  active  and  passive  ob- 
servation 3 

Hexad  axis  391 

Hexagonal,  bipyramid  389,  404;  system 
408 

Hexahedron  408 

Hexakis-ootahedron  407 

Heydweiler,  conservation  of  mass  104 
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HinrichaeD,  monograph  on  Talenoy  519 

Hofinann,  leotore  ezperimentB  on  law 
of  combiDing  volumes  812 

Holmes,  O.  W.,  dassificatioD  of  in- 
telleota  284 

Holohedral  or  holoBymmetrioal,  oiystal- 
lographic  meaning  896 

Homoeomeriae  of  Anazagoras  237 

Hooke,  quotation  from  Miorographia  1 ; 
weight  increase  on  calcination  45 

Humboldt,  A.,  biographical  note  302 

Humboldt  and  Oay-Lussac,  yolnmetrio 
composition  of  water  302 

Huxley,  definition  of  classification  20 

Hydracrylio  acid  573 

Hydrargyromethylium,  iodide  of  514 

Hydrochloric  acid,  expulsion  by  sul- 
phuric acid  120 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  presence  of  divalent 
carbon  in  529 

Hydrogen,  atomic  weight  356;  com- 
bining  (atomic)  weight :  by  physical 
method  816,  Morley's  value  202, 
Stas'  value  602;  compressibility  95; 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  610; 
element  first  formed  from  protyle  620; 
excess  of  in  electrolytic  gas  78; 
identified  with  phlogiston  35,  40; 
mass  of  one  atom  610 ;  number  of 
molecules  in  1  o.c.  610;  presence  of 
in  hottest  stars  618 ;  quantities  con- 
tained in  molecular  weight  of  com- 
pounds 356;  standard  of  combining 
weights  189;  the  irpc^ny  OXri  595 

Hydrogen  atom,  intramolecular  migra- 
tion of  590 ;  the  standard  of  valency 
520 

Hydrogen  ion,  electric  charge  carried  by 
610 

Hydrogen  molecule,  actual  weight  ap- 
proximately determined  346 

Hydrogen  carburetted,  heavy  and  light, 
composition  155 

Hylozoism  231 

Hypotheses,  concerning  ultimate  nature 
of  matter,  antiquity,  object,  and  tem- 
porary character  226 ;  deductive  appli- 
cation 26;  development  into  laws  23; 
development  into  theories  28;  expla- 
nation of  facts  discovered  after  pro- 
mulgation 26 ;  function  in  discovery  of 
individual  facts  5;  modification  of  26; 
necessity  for  sharp  separation  from 
facts  330 ;  object  and  nature  24 ; 
sensual  realisation  not  essential  28; 
subsidiary  to  phlogistic  theory  35; 
test  of  adequacy  18;  to  explain  weight 
increase  of  metals  on  calcination  47  ; 
use  in  tracing  effect  to  cause  17 

Hypothesis,  atomic,  bm  Atomic  hypo- 


thesis; Avogadro's,  see  Avogadro'B 
hypothesis ;  good,  requirements  of  & 
25 ;  kinetic,  of  gases  29,  97 ;  phlo- 
gistic, nature  of  33 ;  Prout*s,  promoi- 
gation  of  594 ;  undulatory,  of  light  29 ; 
and  theory,  examples  of  use  of  tenns 


Icosahedron,  Plato's  water  251 

Icositetrahedron  406 

Ideal  and  distorted  crystals  888 

Ideas  abstract,  the  primal  elements  of 
aU  things  247 

Impure  material,  constant  error  dae  to 
78 

Indestructibility  of:  atoms  241,  289; 
matter,  assumed  by  Plato  248 ;  matter, 
$ee  also  Conservation  of  mass 

Indices,  law  of  rational  394 

Indium,  atomic  weight  of  according  to : 
Newlands  458,  heat  capacity  476, 
periodic  law  466,  477 ;  discoveiy  of  458 

Indivisibility  of  elementary  atoms,  242 ; 
incompatible  with  law  of  combining 
volumes  317 

Induction,  1;  Aristotle's  exposition  of 
principle  252 

Inert  gases,  gradation  in  physical  pro- 
perties 499;  place  in  periodic  system 
497 ;  vacant  places  for  in  logarithmic 
spiral  arrangement  of  elements  503 

Infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  ue  Divisi- 
bility infinite 

Instruments,  errors  due  to  80 

International  Committee  for  atomic 
weights,  report  in  favour  of  con- 
current oxygen  and  hydrogen  standard 
192 

lodate  and  iodide  of  silver,  tee  SilTer 
iodate  and  Silver  iodide 

Iodine,  combining  weight  209,  225;  con- 
version into  ammonium  iodide  66; 
molecules,  indirect  proof  of  complexity 
324;  trichloride,  a  molecular  com- 
pound 531 

Ion,  name  introduced  by  Faraday  539; 
relation  to  atom  and  corpuscle  541 ; 
the  element  of  matter  606 

Ions  electrolytic,  charge  carried  by  609; 
mass  611 ;  gaseous,  electric  charge 
carried  by  611 ;  mass  of  negativelj 
charged  at  low  pressures  612 ;  mass  of 
positively  charged  613;  number  pre- 
sent 611 

Ionian  philosophers'  conception  of  matter 
231 

Iridium,  atomic  weight  by  periodic  Isv 
466,  482 

Iron,  calcination  in  closed  vessel  53; 
^nthesis  of  calx  62 
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Iron  oxide,  composition  180 ;  fixed  com- 
position 141 ;  supposed  variable  com- 
position 134 

Iron  oxides,  relative  composition  164 

Iron  snlpbate,  composition  180 

Iron  sulphides,  composition  136, 165, 180 

Isodimorphism,  meaning  of  term  446; 
Betgers  on  importance  of  451 ;  cryptic 
447 

Isomerism,  545;  and  rational  formulae 
561 ;  and  structural  formulae  565 ; 
chemical,  a  cause  of  polymorphism 
444 ;  due  to  asymmetric  carbon, 
character  of  580;  name  given  by  Ber- 
zelias  551 ;  physical  571 ;  physical,  a 
cause  of  polymorphism  444 ;  possible 
causes  560;  theory  555 ;  varying  deno- 
tation of  term  559,  570 

Isomers  missing,  known  derivatives  of 
590;  probable  instabihty  590 

Isomers  of  benzene  derivatives  568 

Isomers  possible,  number  for  given  mole- 
cular formula  565 

Isomorphism,  Berzelius'  application  of 
the  law  333 ;  deviations  from  absolute 
identity  of  form  413;  formulation  of 
law  413 ;  history  409 ;  importance 
attached  to  by  Berzelius  452;  law 
applied  to:  atomic  weight  determina- 
tions— instances  of,  experimental  work 
required,  applicability  of  the  method, 
accuracy  of  the  results  421,  classifi- 
cation of  elements  417;  name  given 
by  Mitscherllch  413;  of  silver  with 
copper  365;  recognition  of  by:  ana- 
logous composition  427,  complete 
miscibility  427,  great  similarity  in 
form  426,  isomorphous  overgrowth 
429,  proportionality  between  compo- 
sition aud  properties  of  mixed  crystals 
430 

Isomorphous  compounds,  analysis  of 
434;  influence  of  atomic  weight  of 
substituting  element  on  415 

Isomorphous  mixtures,  calculation  of 
formula  428;  relation  between  com- 
position and :  geometrical  properties 
432,  optical  properties  432,  specific 
gravity  433,  colour  436,  properties, 
law  of  431,  436 

Isomorphous  series,  Arzruni's  417 

Isomorphous  overgrowth  429 
Isonitriles,  characteristics  588 

Jevons  on :  approximate  nature  of  experi- 
mental results  76;  numerous  causes 
of  experimental  error  77 ;  observation 
and  experiment  3 ;  prediction  of  phe- 
nomena 27 ;  provisional  classification 
of  laws  as  exact  102 ;  quantitative  laws 


22 ;  nature  of  suppositions  made  in 
hypotheses  28 

Joly,  principle  of  compensating  calori- 
meter 870 

Just,  derivatives  of  asymmetric  sub- 
stances 583 

Eanada,  atomistic  philosophy  229 

Kant  on  importance  of  experiment  4 

KekuU,  A.,  biographical  note  515;  ben- 
zene formula  568;  molecular  com- 
binations 531 ;  on  :  classification  of 
radicles  and  elements  according  to 
atomicity  (valency)  512,  constancy 
of  valency  528,  existence  of  atoms 
624,  necessity  for  sharp  boundary 
between  facts  and  hypotheses  330, 
rational  formulae  508,  study  of  com- 
position in  terms  of  atoms  instead  of 
radicles  515,  supposed  isomer  of  vinyl 
chloride  5,  tetravalency  of  carbon  516 

Kelvin,  (Lord),  number  of  molecules  in 
unit  volume  of  a  gas  609 

Kepler,  hypotheses  concerning  laws  of 
refraction  23 

Keto-form  589 

Ketone,  Kolbe's  formula  563 

Kinetic  hypothesis,  Bemouilli's  97;  and 
kinetic  theory  of  gases  '  29 ;  Boyle's 
law  inferred  from  97;  deviations  from 
Boyle's  law  explained  by  98 

Kinetic  theory,  Avogadro's  law  deduced 
from  823 

Klaproth,  chemical  identity  of  calcite 
and  aragonite  409 

Kolbe,  H.,  biographical  note  561 ;  on 
constant  saturation  capacity  of  ele- 
ments 515;  prognosis  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols  28,  561 

Kopp,  H.,  elements  classified  according 
to  atomic  heat  value  867;  law  of  heat 
capacity  of  compounds,  experimental 
evidence  for  and  application  of  377, 
380;  on:  heat  capacity  of  compounds 
377,  isomorphous  overgrowth  429, 
molecular  heat  and  molecular  com- 
plexity 383,  ultimate  structure  of 
elements  in  the  light  of  their  heat 
capacity  383,  Van  Helmont's  attack 
on  four  elements  and  three  principles 
doctrines  259 

Krypton,  place  in  periodic  system  497 

Lactic  acids,  Wislicenus'  researches  572 
Landolt,  experiments  on  conservation 

of  mass  102 
Lange,   appreciation  of  Qreek  natural 
philosophy  256 ;  on :  Epicurus'  obser- 
vational method  240,  Gassendi's  use  of 
experiment  and  doctrine  of  matter  273 
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Laarent,  A. ,  biographical  note  194 ;  dis- 
tinction between  atom,  molecule,  and 
equivalent  841;  explanation  of  nas- 
cent action  328;  on :  guiding  principle 
in  choice  of  atomic  weights  and  mole- 
cular formulae  196,  848,  506,  propor- 
tional numbers  and  molecular  formulae 
195 

Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  justification  of 
their  notation  848 ;  share  in  estab- 
lishment of  molecular  theory  840 

Lavoisier,  A.  L.,  biographical  note  46; 
calcination  and  combustion  in  dosed 
vessels  53;  change  of  water  to  earth 
6;  composition  of  fixed  air  51;  con- 
servation of  mass  61,  101,  108 ;  con- 
stitution of  salts  172;  criticism  of 
phlogistic  theory  55;  equivalency  of 
two  acids  172;  imponderable  nature 
of  heat  61 ;  nature  of  combustion  54 ; 
originator  of  quantitative  method  59 ; 
oxygen  theory  of  acids  26 ;  Principle 
combining  with  Metals  in  Calcination 
50;  quantitative  synthesis  and  analysis 
of  mercury  calx  51 ;  Reflections  con- 
cerning Phlogiston  55;  theory  of 
combustion  4i5;  weight  increase  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  on  burning, 
of  metals  t>n  calcination  46 

Law,  approximate  100 ;  exact  102 ;  defi- 
nition 21 ;  Avogadro's  822 ;  Boyle's  or 
Mariotte's  92 ;  Kopp's  377 ;  Neumann's 
376 

Law  of  atomic  heat,  application  by  Ber- 
zelius  833;  application  to  atomic 
weight  determination  373,  478,  495; 
discovery  by  Dulong  and  Petit  361 ; 
exceptions  to  365;  only  a  rough  em- 
pirical rule  378 

Law  of  combining  volumes,  accounted 
for  by  Avogadro's  hypothesis  823; 
application  by  Berzelius  383 ;  Ber- 
zelius  to  Balton  on  312;  classed  as 
approximate  313;  formulation  308; 
GhBiy-Lussac's  discovery  803;  Hof- 
mann's  lecture  experiments  312; 
inference  from  connection  with  atomic 
hypothesis  808 ;  rejection  by  Dalton  310 

Law  of  electrolysis,  Faraday's  588 

Law  of  equivalent  ratios:  accuracy  183; 
a  name  for  Bichter's  law  182;  Ber- 
zelius' work  179 ;  classed  as  exact  186 ; 
formulation  183;  importance  188 

Law  of  fixed  ratios,  proof  from  com- 
position of  oxides  and  sulphides, 
oxides  and  sulphates,  sulphides  and 
sulphates  180 ;  classed  as  exact  151 ; 
establishment  by  Proust  135 ;  formu- 
lation 148 

Law  of  gaseous  diffusion  22 


Law  of  isomorphism,  estabUshment  413 ; 
application  388,  416  ;  aoeurac/  418 

Law  of  mass  action  118 

Law  of  molecular  heat,  application  380 

Law  of  multiple  ratios,  classed  as  exact 
165 ;  discovery  by :  Berzeliua  163, 
Dalton  154,  Wollaston  159 ;  Dalton's 
discovery  published  by  Thomson  157 ; 
enunciation  165 ;  facts  in  support  of : 
Berzelius'  168,  Dalton's  154,  Thom- 
son's 158,  WoUaston's  159 

Law  of  octaves,  Newlands'  457 

Law  periodic,  tte  Periodic  law 

Law  of  rational  indices  394 

Law  of  refraction,  discovery  22 

Laws,  accounted  for  by  hypotheses  24 ; 
exact  and  approximate  76 ;  of  chemical 
combination  24,  299 :  of  motion.  Car- 
tesian  270;  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive 21 

Lead,  combining  weight  203;  oxides, 
composition  134,  140,  164,  180;  sul- 
phate, composition  180;  sulphide, 
composition  180 

Le  Bel,  isomers  structurally  the  same 
577;  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
optical  activity  and  asymmetiy  583 

Ledue,  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  315 ; 
volumetric  composition  of  water  77, 
318 

Ijehmann,  O.,  microchemioal  recognition 
of  polymorphism  441,  458 

Lemery  on  weight  increase  in  calcina- 
tion 86 

Leucippus  289 

Levity,  principle  of  38 

Lewes  on  Aristotle  252 

Libavius,  description  of  pelican  8 

Liebig,  J.,  biographical  note  509 ;  defi- 
nition of  compound  radicle  509 

Liebig,  Gay-Lussac  and,  reseaiohea  on 
fulminic  acid  546 

Light,  double  refraction  442;  polarisa- 
tion 571 ;  undulatory  hypotiiesis  and 
theory,  29 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen,  composi- 
tion 155 

Limiting  densities,  calculation  by  Ber- 
thelot  and  Bayleigh  816 

Lines  of  force,  conception  used  in 
theory  of  valency  540 

Linking  multiple  of  carbon  atoms, 
facts  in  support  of  528;  evidence 
against  629 

Lithium,  atomic  weight  from  heat  ca- 
pacity 375 ;  combining  weight  218 

Litmus,  colour  change  in  82 

Lockyer,  (Sir)  N.,  dissociation  hypothesis 
608;  on  spectroscopic  evidoAoe  for 
evolution  of  the  elements  618 
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Lodge,  (Sir)  O.,  electrical  interpretation 
of  Talency  and  residual  affinity  541 

Logarithmic  spiral,  Johnstone  Stoney's 
502 

Loss  mechanical,  errors  due  to  78 

Lacretias,  exposition  of  Epicurean 
atomistic  philosophy  240 ;  on :  Anaxa- 
goras  237,  Empedocles  236,  Hera- 
clitus  236 

Lnpton  on:  mean  as  most  probable 
value  83;  weighting  of  results  85 

Lyceum  250 

Magnesia  alba,  Black's  researches  on  59 

Magneeite,  orystallographic  constant  414 

Magnesium,  atomic  weight  from  heat 
capacity  375 

Magnesium  sulphate,  isodimorphism 
with  ferrous  sulphate  448;  rhombic 
and  oblique  448;  and  zinc  (nickel) 
sulphate  mixed  crystals,  composition 
and  optical  properties,  composition 
and  geometrical  properties  432 

Magnetism,  para-  and  dia-  of  elements 484 

Malleability  of  elements  and  their 
position  on  atomic  volume  curve  464 

Manganese,  found  in  difFerent  isomor- 
phous  series  418;  isomorphous  with 
chlorine  418;  various  equivalents  of 
199 

Manganic  acid,  formula  by  isomor- 
phism, 420 

Marcasite,  polymorphism  with  pyrites 
440 

Marignac,  atomic  weight  values  602; 
division  of  Prout's  atomic  weight 
unit  600 ;  suggestion  of  slight  varia- 
bility of  composition  145,  603 ;  sup- 
porter of  Prout's  hypothesis  599 

Mariotte's  law,  see  Boyle's  law 

Marsh  gas,  composition  155;  formula  579 

Mass  action,  law  of  118;  supposed 
eaiuse  of  variable  composition  127 

Mass  active,  influence  of  physical  con- 
ditions on  120 

Matter  atomic  constitution  of,  accepted 
at  end  of  18th  century  283;  con- 
ceived  by:  Kanada  229,  Greek  phi- 
losophers 239;  legitimacy  of  belief  in 
624;  Newton's  views  on  282;  pro- 
pounded by  Dalton  284 

Matter,  corpuscular  theory  of  277;  ex- 
tension the  one  essential  attribute  of 
269  ;  finite  divisibility  of  assumed  by 
Atomists,  Plato,  Dalton  242,  249, 
288;  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous, 
amorphous  and  crystalline  385;  in- 
finite divisibility  of  asserted  by  anti- 
atomistic  philosophers,  Aristotle, 
Descartes  246,  254,  269 


Matter  one  kind  of  primitive,  associated 
with  qualities  258 ;  assumed  by  Bacon, 
Boyle,  Descartes  266,  277,  270;  philo- 
sophical speculations  concerning  593 ; 
rejected  by  Dalton,  Stas  288,  594,  601 

Matter,  ultimate  constitution  of,  accord- 
ing to:  Anaxagoras  237;  Atomists 
239 ;  Bacon  264 ;  Boyle  276 ;  Descartes 
269;  Eleatics  234;  Empedocles  236; 
aa8sendi274;  Heraditus  235 ;  Hylo- 
zoists  231 ;  Newton  282;  Pythagoreans 
233;  Plato  247 

Matter  ultimate  constitution  of,  an- 
tiquity, object,  temporary  character 
of  hypotheses  concerning  226 

Mean  arithmetical  84 

Mean  general,  tee  General  mean 

MendeleefffD.,  atomic  weight  of  beryllium 
from  density  of  chloride  solution  490 ; 
discovery  of  periodic  law,  pap«rs 
relating  to  467;  deductive  application 
of  periodic  law  474;  mathematical 
expression  for  periodic  law  function 
500 ;  prediction  of  new  elements  479 ; 
principles  followed  in  classification  of 
elements  455 

Mercunua,  calcinatus  per  se  40 ;  praeoipi- 
tatus  per  se  50;  sublimatus  dulcis  111 

Mercury,  combining  weight  202;  prin- 
ciple of,  Geber's  vehicle  of  metallic 
properties  257 

Mercury  calx,  change  to  metal  36; 
Lavoisier's  quantitative  synthesis  and 
analysis  61,  62 ;  reduction  of,  Bayen's 
41 

Mercury  oxide,  composition  134,  141 

Metaldehyde  558 

Metals,  transmutation  257, 265 ;  solution 
in  acids  explained  by  phlogistic  theory 
35 

Metamerism,  name  given  by  Berzelius 
552 ;  denotation  of  term  570 

Meteorology,  Aristotle's  253 

Method,  Aristotelian,  weaknesses  and 
fallacies  252 ;  Baconian  261 ;  Cartesian 
267;  Cartesian  compared  with  Baco- 
nian 267;  experimental,  Descartes' 
depreciation,  Gassendi's  use  of  268, 
273;  inductive,  Aristotle's  exposition 
of  principle  252  ;  mathematical,  Des- 
cartes' appreciation.  Bacon's  deprecia- 
tion 268,  267 ;  Plato's  idealistic  used 
in  the  investigation  of  matter  247 

Methyl  acetate,  isomerism  with  ethyl 
formate  554 

Methyl  chloride,  and  methylene  chloride 
no  isomers  known  579 

Methylene,  failure  to  obtain  529 

Meyer,  E.  v.,  on  Gmelin's  equivalents 340 

Meyer,  Lothar,  atomic  volume  curve  463 ; 
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discovery  of  periodic  law  459;  ex- 
planation of  approximate  nature  of 
Front's  law  603  ;  formulation  of  laws 
of  fixed  ratios  and  of  combining 
volumes  143, 308 ;  Nature  of  Elements 
as  a  Function  of  their  Atomic  Weights 
459;  on  complexity  of  elementary 
atoms  604;  valency,  definition  and 
need  of  theory  519,  536 

Meyer,  Lothar,  and  Seubert,  atomic 
weight  tables  191 

Meyer,  O.  E.,  on :  deduction  of  Boyle's 
law  from  kinetic  hypothesis  97 ;  devia- 
tions from  Boyle's  law  98 

Meyer,  Y.,  proof  of  pentavalency  of 
nitrogen  533 ;  on :  inadequacy  of  plane 
structural  formulae  579,  optical  inac- 
tivity of  styrol  582 ;  optical  inactivity 
due  to  external  compensation  584 

Microchemioal  method,  Lehmann's,  for 
study  of  crystals  441 

Microdine,  Groth's  prediction  of  exist- 
ence of  447 

Migration  intramolecular  of  hydrogen 
atom  590 

Mill,  J.  8.,  on :  development  of  hypotheses 
into  laws  23 ;  quantitative  laws  23 

Mills,  formula  for  periodic  law  function 
501 

Mimetite,  crystalline  form  and  isomor- 
phism 422 

Miscibility,  a  test  of  isomorphism  427,431 

Mitscherlich,  E.,  atomic  weight  of  sele- 
nium 421,  487;  biographical  note  409; 
crystallographic  relations  between 
phosphates  and  arsenates  411;  dis- 
covery of  selenic  acid  420;  formula 
for  manganic  acid  420;  polymorphism 
of  acid  sodium  phosphate  and  of 
sulphur  412,  439;  tests  for  existence 
of  isomorphism  426 ;  vapour  densities 
of  elements  337 

Mixed  crystals  formation  of,  a  general 
property  428;  tee  also  Isomorphous 
mixtures 

Mixtures  differentiated  from  compounds 
139 

Molecular  asymmetry  574 

Molecular  combinations,  examples  581 ; 
explanation  of  exceptions  to  constant 
valency  by  532 ;  Eekul^'s  conception 
531 

Molecular  complexity,  relative,  found  by 
Eopp's  law  382 

Molecular  composition,  Cannizzaro's 
table  355 

Molecular  formula  of  water,  Gerhardt's 
326 

Molecular  formulae,  by  Avogadro's  hy- 
pothesis and  by  chemical  relations 


326;    Gerhardt's    342;    Laurent    on 
guiding  principle  in  choice  of  196,  343 

Molecular  heat,  law  of  378 

Molecular  hypothesis,  Avogadro's  318 

Molecular  theory,  establishment  by  Can- 
nizzaro  344 ;  Gerhardt  and  Laurent's 
share  in  establishment  340 

Molecular  weight,  choice  of  standard 
347;  definition  in  .terms  of  experi- 
mental values  349 ;  determination  by 
Avogadro's  law  346;  found  and  calcu- 
lated 351  ;  of  phosphorus  fluoride  351 ; 
table  relating  to  determination  352 

Molecule,  a  new  order  of  elementary 
particles  introduced  by  Avogadro  320 ; 
Laurent's  definition  341 

Molecules,  absolute  mass  610;  absolute 
number  in  unit  volume  of  substance 
610;  elementary,  divisibility  of:  as- 
sumed by  Avogadro  319,  in  chemical 
change  321 ;  elementary,  evidence  for 
complexity  324,  336 ;  relative  number 
in  equal  volumes  of  gases  321 

Monad,  dyad  etc.,  meaning  520;  must 
be  electro-positive  or  electro-negative 
542 

Monatomic  gases  498 

Monge,  value  for  volumetric  composition 
of  water  301 

Monoclinic  system  399 

Monomolecular  reactions  616 

Monosymmetrio  system  399 

Monotropy  444 

Monovalent,  divalent  etc.,  meaning  520 

Morley,  combining  weight  of  hydzx>gen 
192,  202;  complete  synthesis  of  water 
72,  101;  volumetric  composition  of 
water :  determination  of  313,  criti- 
cism of  Leduc's  method  77 

Morphotropy  452 

Motion,  absence  of  held  by  Eleaties  234; 
Cartesian  explanation  270;  cause  of 
according  to  Anaxagoras  238;  of 
atoms:  declination  from  rectilinear 
244,  Lucretius'  illustrations  244; 
property  inherent  in  atoms  244;  vmd 
required  for  234,  245;  vortex,  Car- 
tesian conception  271 

Multiple  ratios,  see  Law  of  multiple 
ratios 

Muriatic  gas,  combination  with  ammonia 
303 

Nascent  action,  explanation  of  327 
Natterer,  compressibility  of  air  at  high 

pressures  95 
Natural  philosophy.  Bacon's  plea  for 
the  appreciation  of  261 ;  Greek :  trans- 
mission to  West  by  the  Arabs  256^ 
Whewell's  and  Lange's  estimates  S^ 
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Natural  sciences,  method  and  object  1, 3 

Nanmann,  definition  of  valency  520 

Negative  birefringence  442 

Neon,  place  in  periodic  system  497 

Nemst  on  theory  of  tantomerism  591 

Nenmann,  heat  capacity  of  chemically 
similar  compounds  376 

Neutralisation  equivalents,  composition 
of  salts  calculated  from  177;  of 
acids  and  bases,  Biohter's  determi- 
nation 175 

Neutrality  maintenance  of,  after  double 
decomposition  173;  in  precipitation 
of  one  metal  by  another  171,  176 

Neutral  salts,  fixed  composition  ex- 
plained by  Berthollet  131 

Newlands,  atomic  weights  assigned  to 
indium  and  uranium  458 ;  law  of 
octaves  457 

Newton,  Isaac,  biographical  note  280; 
on  action  of  atoms  at  a  distance  and 
on  atomistic  constitution  of  matter 
281 

Nickel,  atomic  heat  871;  combining 
weight  203 

Nickel  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate 
mixed  crystals,  composition  and  op- 
tical properties  433 

Nickel  telluride,  molecular  heat  380 

Nilson  and  Pettersson,  vapour  density 
of  beryllium  chloride  452 

Nitric  acid,  composition  294,  295,  304; 
expulsion  by  sulphuric  acid  120 

Nitric  oxide,  an  unsaturated  compound 
530;  combination  with  oxygen  155; 
composition  by  weight  and  volume 
157,  294,  297,  304;  divalency  of  nitro- 
gen in  530 

Nitriles,  characteristics  588 

Nitrogen,  atmospheric,  atomic  weight, 
Dalton's  295 ;  density  of  atmospheric 
and  of  chemical  14 ;  combining  weight 
of:  discrepancies  between  values  by 
physical  and  chemical  methods  313, 
316,  Guye  and  Bogdan's  316,  value 
by  physical  method  316;  compounds, 
atomic  constitution  and  formulae 
according  to  Dalton  294;  compres- 
sibility 95;  density,  discrepancies 
in  Bayleigh's  determination  due  to 
difference  in  material  89;  pentavalence 
inNH4G1533 

Nitrous  air,  oombination  with  oxygen  155 

Nitrous  gas,  composition  by  weight  and 
volume  157,  294,  297,  304 

Nitrous  oxide,  composition  by  weight 
and  volume  157,  294,  304;  two 
structural  formulae  for  523 

Notation,  Oerhardt  and  Laurent's,  justi- 
fication of  843;  symbolic,  Bergman's 
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115;  symbolic,  quantitative,  Balton's 
and  Berzelius'  193,  291 
Numbers,  assumed  to  be  the  elements  of 
all  things  233 

Oblique,  axes  and  plane  of  symmetry 
399;  bipyramid  399;  system  399 

Observation  3 

Octahedron,  390,  406;  and  tetrahedra 
396;  distorted  and  ideal  388;  Plato's 
air  248,  251 

Octaves,  Newlands'  law  457 

Odd  series  472 

Odling,  notation  for  saturation  capacity 
of  radicles  511 

Olefiant  gas,  composition  155;  modifi- 
cation of  discovered  by :  Dalton  548, 
Faraday  547 

Optical  activity,  571;  and  asymmetry, 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  582 ;  and 
constitution  581;  relation  to  hemi- 
hedrism  575 

Optical  inactivity  of  sodium  ammonium 
racemate  575 

Optical  properties  of  mixed  crystals, 
relation  to  composition  433 

Opuscula  physica  et  chenuca,  Bergman's 
112 

Organo-metallic  compounds  and  corre- 
sponding inorganic  types,  Frankland's 
researches  513 

Orthodase,  member  of  isodimorphous 
series  447 

Orthorhombic  system  400 

Osmium,  atomic  weight  by  periodic  law 
466,  467,  482 

Ostwald,  W.,  choice  of  standard  for 
combining  weight  values  191;  defini- 
tion of  vsdency  519 ;  formulation  of : 
law  of  combining  volumes  308,  law 
of  fixed  ratios  144 

Overgrowth,  isomorphous  429 

Oxalates  of:  potash,  properties  and 
relative  composition  161;  strontian, 
composition  158 

Oxalic  acid,  real  158 

Oxides,  metallic  various,  composition 
of  153, 157. 164,  167;  of  non-volatile 
metals,  instanced  in  support  of  variable 
composition  134;  periodic  variation 
in  formulae  ftnd  chemical  nature 
471 

Oxygen,  discovery  39;  discrepancies  in 
density  proved  due  to  experimental 
error  88;  Morley's  detemunation  of 
density  87 ;  name  given  by  Lavoisier 
54;  standard  for  combining  weight 
values  190;  supporter  of  combustion 
35;  tetravalency  527 

Oxygen  theory  of  acids  26 

41 
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Paraeelsiaii  doctrine,  rebellion  agamet 
by:  Boyle  274;  Van  Helmont  269 

Panuselras,  exponent  of  tinea  principlsa 
doctrine  of  matter  258 

Paralactio  acid  673 

Paraldehyde  668 

Paramagnetitm  and  diamagnetism  484 

Parameters  and  parametral  plane  398 

Paratartaric  acid,  resolation  by  ein- 
chonicine  salt  681 

Parotartrate,  another  name  (6r  nieemate 
676 

Pasteur,  L.,  biographical  note  674;  com- 
bination  between  two  asymmetrie 
substances  681 ;  four  modifloations  of 
tartaric  add  686;  Lessons  on  Mole- 
oilar  Asymmetry  674;  methods  for 
division  of  externally  compsonated 
sabstanees  684;  optical  activity  ac- 
companied by  hemihedrism  676; 
paratartaric  add,  cause  of  its  optical 
mactivity  684 

Pelican  8 

Periodic  law,  argon  and  tdlurinm  ex- 
ceptions to  466, 498 ;  application  474 ; 
Garnelley's  extension  to  physical  pro- 
perties of  compounds  487;  discovery 
of  by  Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendeleeff 
468;  formula  expressing  relations  of 
600;  gaps  left  in  arrangement  of 
elements  479,  497;  impossibility  of 
accurate  prediction  by  600;  increasing 
importance  483;  indicative  of  genetic 
rdation  amongst  elements  619;  New- 
lands*  share  in  discovery  467 ;  predic- 
tion of  new  elements  by  479 ;  relation 
between  properties  and  weight  of  atoms 
a  consequence  of  atomic  structure  628 ; 
table,  groups  and  series  in  469; 
Winkler's  panegyric  on  606;  Wyru- 
boff*s  criticism  of  604 

Periods,  length  and  character  of  472 

Peripatetio  school  of  i^iilosophy  260 

Permanent  ratios,  a  name  for  Richter's 
law  182 

Personal  errors  82 

Petit  and  Dulong,  discovexy  of  law  of 
atomic  beat  861;  heat  capadty  of 
compounds  876 

Pettenkofer,  his  triads  456 

Pettersson,  Ekman  and,  atomic  weight 
of  selenium  438 

Pettersson,  Nilson  and,  vapour  dennty 
of  beryllium  ehloride  462 

Phlogistic  hypothesis,  nature  of  33 

Phlogistic  theory,  achievements  36; 
difficulties  encountered  by  36 ;  Lavoi- 
sier's criticism  56;  subsidiary  hypo- 
theses to  35 ;  Whswell*s  appreciation  66 

Phlogisticated  air  88 


Phlogiston,  34;  identified  with  hydrogen 
36,  40;  Lavoisier's  TWflactifins  con- 
cerning 66 ;  the  prindple  of  levity  38 

Phosphates,  shamical  and  orysteUo- 
graphic  relations  with  arsenates  409 

PluMphoric  add,  expolsion  of  solphnrie 
acid  by  120;  Graham's  work  on  552; 
modifications  651;  refiaiTed  to  con- 
densed water  type  511 

Phosphorus,  weight  increase  on  com- 
bustion 46,  63;  pentavalency  in  PF, 
682;  proof  of  variable  valency  584 

Phosphorus  fluoride,  molecular  weight 
361;  not  a  molecular  compound  532 

Phosphorus  oxyohloride,  two  modifica- 
tions of  substituted  584;  two  struc- 
tural formulae  for  623,  534 

Phosphorus  pentachloride,  a  nsoleenlar 
compound  531 

Phosphoryl,  a  triatomio  radide  511 

Physica  subterranea,  Beofaer's  82 

Physical  conditions,  erroEs  dne  to 
dianges  in  81 

Physical  isomerism  571 

Physics,  Aristotle's  263 

Pillon  on  Newton's  assumption  of  ex- 
istence of  vacuum  280 

Pinaooids,  ciystallographie  definition  395 

Pitchblende,  radio-activity  of  27 

Plane  of  symmetry,  deftmtion  391 

Plane,  parametral  398 

Platinum,  atomic  weight  by  periodic 
law  466,  482 

Plato,  h  priori  method  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  matter  247;  biographical  note 
246;  idealistic  philosophy  247;  pro- 
perties of  matter  postulivked  by  S48; 
Timaeus  247 

Plumbocaloite,  memberof  isodimorphoos 
seriBs447 

Polarisation  of  light  671 

Polonium,  a  radio-active  element  613 

Polymtfism,  explanation  in  terms  of 
atomic  hypothesis  556;  naae  8;lv«n 
by  Berzelius  552 

Pdymers»  dassifioation  658 

Polymorphic  modifications,  difiecsnoes 
exhibited  by  441 

Pdymorphism,  meaning  of  tenn  488; 
microdiemieal  recognition  by  Lsh- 
mann  441 ;  of  solphur,  titanium 
dioxide  etc.  438,  440;  theoiy  444,  446 

Podtive  birefringence  442 

Potasdum,  atomic  weight  from  heat 
capacity  375;  combinmg  weight  206 

Potasdum  alum  and  thallium  alum 
mixed  crystals,  pompodtion  and  qpe- 
cifio  vohune  484 

Potassium  arsenate,  add,  crystalline 
form  402 
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PDiawiDin  hfofatomate,  orjttal  898 

Potasnimi  biphoflphate  or  biaMamrte, 
eryBtalline  form  411 

PotMsiam  chlorate^  ratio  to  chloride  207 

Potasritun  ehloride  and  oxide,  different 
strnetnral  formolae  for  028 

Potesrinm  chloride,  latio  to:  ohlonte 
207;  BUver  208 

Potaflnnm  ehromate,  manganate,  ^mt- 
ehlovste,  permanganate,  saknate,  lul- 
phate,  crystalline  form  419 

Potaseiom  cyanide/ isomorphiam  of  497 

Potaednm  nitrate,  produotion  (from 
godiam  nitrate  121 

Potasdnm  nitrate  and  riWer  nitrate, 
donMe  «alt  and  iflodimorphismof  450 

Potaesinm  perohlorate  and  permanga- 
nate mixed  oxysiala,  composition  «nd 
eoHoTB  480;  composition  and 'geome- 
trical properties  482 

Potcesinm  phospha^  «eid, -ayitaUine 
form  402 

Potaarinm  and  ammontam  «aid  phos- 
phate mixed  crystals,  com]>o8itaon 
and  apeeifio  volume  485 

Potassiom  and  ammonium  sulphate 
mixed  crystals,  eompeaitton  and 
Bpeoiflo  Tolmne  484 

Poynting  on  object  and  tempevary 
natore  of  hypotheses  227 

Precipitate  red,  changed  to  maiallio 
mercury  86;  source  of  oxygen  40 

Prediction  of:  elements  by  Menddeeff 
•479 ;  occurrences,  examples  of  27 

Preston,  T.,  on  the  Zeeman  e£Feat  606 

Priestley,  J. ,  biographiaal  vote  89 ;  dis- 
corery  of  oxygen  89 

Principle,  Boyle's  architectonick  279; 
oombiiiing  with  metals  in  calcination 
50 ;  of  levity  38 ;  of  mercury  and  of 
sulphur,  Oeber'B  257 

Principles,  of  Philosophy,  Descartes' 269; 
three,  doctrine  of  258 ;  -  two,  of  Oeber 
267 

Prism,  ciystallographic  definition  895 

Prismatic  system  400 

Probable  error,  218;  formida  for  215; 
of  ratio  of  barium  chloride  to  silver 
216 

Probable  value  84 

Proportional  numbers,  oofDception  of 
187;  Laurent  on  195;  selection  of 
196 ;  tee  al$o  Combining  weights 

Tfxbnf  eXtf  realised  in  hydrogen  595 

Ptotyle,  conversion  into  different  ele- 
ments 619 ;  meaning  attached  to  term 
619 
Proust,  J.  L.,   biographical  note  185; 
•  distinction  between  compounds  and 
mixtures  142;   establishment  of  law 


of  fixed  ratios  185;  recognition  of 
exlstenoe  of  two  or  more  combinations 

'    of  same  constituents  152 

Prout,  W.,  biographical  note  594 

Proofs  hypothesis  (or  law),  classed  aa 
approximate  602;  division  of  atomic 
weight  unit  used  in  600 ;  explanations 
of  approximate  nature  602;  rejected 
by:  fieraelias  597,  Btas  601;  anp- 
ported  by:  approximation  of  atomic 
weights  to  integers  599,  Dumas  and 
Marignac  599,  Thomson  596 ;  Turner's 
'proof  of  want  of  evidence  for  698 

Ptolemy,  measurement  of  refraction  l^ 
22 

Pyramid,  am>rthic  898;  oryataUographic 
definition  895 

Pyiamidal  system  400 

Pyritea  iron,  composition  166;  identity 
with  artificial  sulphide  186;  poly- 
morphism with  maieaaite  440 

Pyrctnorphite,  crystalline  form  and 
isomorphism  of  422 

Pythagorean  conception  of  matter  888 

Qoadratic  system  400 

Qualitative  laws  21 

Qualities  different,  production  of  dif- 
ferent substances  by  association  with 
one  primitive  matter  268 

Quantitative  laws  22 

Quantitative  method  used  by  Lavoisier, 
Black,  and  Cavendish  50 

Quantitative  symbolic  notation  291 

Quantitative  work,  Lavoisier's  and 
Cavendish's  compared  59 

Quartz,  conduction  of  heat  in  886; 
distorted  cryatal  888 ;  doable  refraction 
442 ;  left-handed  and  right-handed  574 

Bacemate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  cause 
of  optical  inactivity  575 

Bacemio  acid,  composition  same  aa  that 
of  tartaric  acid  549 

Badiation,  preaent  day  denotation  of 
term  541;  radio^^bctive,  complex 
nature  of  614 

Badides,  classification  according  to 
atomicity  (valency)  510;  definite  sub- 
stituting power  510;  notation  for 
saturation  capacity  511 

Badio-active  changes,  613;  recognised  as 
monomolecular  reactions  616 

Badio-activity,  an  atomic  property  27, 
616;  characteristics  27,  613;  decay 
615;  of  chalcolite,  pitchblende,  ura- 
nium 27;  sensitiveness  of  dectricfJ 
test  for  616 

Badium,  atomic  weight  by  spectroscopic 
and  chemical  methods  495 ;  diaoovery 
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27;  prodaotion  of  heUmn  from  619; 
spontaneous  changes  106,  615 

Bammelsbei^te,  member  of  isodimor- 
phons  series  446 

Bamsay,  (Sir)  W.,  and  Soddy,  yolmne  of 
radiam  emanation  616 ;  and  Travers, 
inert  gases  in  relation  to  periodio  law 
499 

Bamsay,  Bayleigh  and,  discoTOiy  of 
argon  15 

Bare  earths,  atomic  weights  by  periodic 
law  478 

Bational  formulae,  tee  Formulae  rational 

Bational  indices,  law  of  394 

Batios,  law  of  equivalent,  or  reciprocal, 
or  permanent,  or  definite,  see  Law  of 
equivalent  ratios 

Batios,  law  of  fixed,  »ee  Law  of  fixed 
ratios 

Batios,  law  of  multiple,  %ee  Ijow  of 
multiple  ratios 

Bayleigh,  (Lord),  calculation  of  limiting 
densities  316;  combining  weight  of 
nitrogen,  difference  between  values 
by  physical  and  chemical  methods 
816;  density  of  nitrogen,  differences 
in  chemical  and  atmospheric  14,  89, 
315;  error  in  determining  gaseous 
density  by  Begnault's  method  82 

Bayleigh  and  Bamsay,  discovery  of 
argon  15 

Beal  ozaUc  acid  158 

Becherches  sur  les  lois  de  Taffinit^, 
BerthoUet's  117,  176 

Beciprocal  ratios,  a  name  for  Bichter*8 
law  182 

Bed  precipitate,  changed  to  metallic 
mercury  36;  proved  to  be  a  calx  50; 
source  of  oxygen  40 

Beduction  by  carbon,  34;  of  metals, 
explanation  by  Stahl  33;  of  mercury 
calx  41 

Befraction,  discoveiy  of  law  22;  double 
442 

Begnault,  alteration  of  some  atomic 
weights  365;  atomic  heats  363;  bio- 
graphical note  93 ;  empirical  formula 
for  gaseous  compressibility  97;  error 
in  determination  of  gaseous  densities 
82 ;  gaseous  compressibilities  93  ;  heat 
capacity  of  compounds  377 ;  prepara- 
tion of  vinyl-chloride  6 

Begular  solids,  assigned  by  Plato  to  the 
forms  of  the  elements  248,  251 

Begular  system  405 

Besidual  affinity  542 

Besidual  error  84 

Besolution  of  optically  inactive  sub- 
stances 576,  584 

Betgers,  discoveiy  of  cryptic  isodimor- 


phism  447;  isomorphoos  mixtures, 
additive  nature  of  physical  properties 
436;  on  criteria  for  existence  of  iso- 
morphism  431 ;  on  importance  of 
isodimorphism  451 ;  relation  between 
composition  and  specific  gravity  433 

Bey,  Jean,  explanation  of  w^ght  increase 
on  calcination  44 

Bhombic,  axes  and  planes  of  symmetiy 
400;  bipyramid  400;  dodecahedron 
407;  system  400 

Bhombohedral,  carbonates  413 ;  system, 
oiystallographic  axes  and  axes  of 
symmetiy  ^ 

Bidiards,  and  Baxter,  combining  weight 
of  nickel  204;  and  Cushmann,  com- 
bining weight  of  nickel  203 

Bichter,  B.,  biographical  note  173; 
chemistry  oonsidraed  a  bnuudi  of 
applied  mathematics  173 ;  introdnotioir 
of  term  stoichiometry  173;  main- 
tenance of  neutrality  after:  doaUe 
decomposition  173,  precipitation  of 
one  metal  by  another  176;  neatrali- 
sation  equivalents  of  acids  and  bases 
176 

Bichter's  law,  various  names  for  182 

Bichter*s  work,  Berzelius*  estimate  177 ; 
neglect  of  177;  note  on  in  BerthoUet's 
Becherches  sur  les  lois  de  I'afBnit^ 
176;  Thomson's  estimate  178;  Wol> 
laston's  estimate  178 

Bochelle  salt  649 

Bom6  de  Tlsle,  crystals  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  ferrous  sulphate  409 

Boscoe,  (Sir)  H.,  atomic  weight  of  vana- 
dium 422;  combining  weight  of  carbon 
202 

Boscoe  and  Harden,  Origin  of  Dalton^s 
Atomic  Theoiy  153,  286 

Botation  optical,  see  Optical  activity 

Bubidium,  indirect  determination  of 
atomic  heat  381 

Bunge  and  Precht,  atomic  weight  of 
radium  by  spectroscopic  method  495 

Butile,  crystalline  form  402,  440;  mem- 
ber of  isotrimorphous  series  446 


Safflorite,    member   of    isodimorphoas        \ 

series  446 
Salammoniac^  isomorphism  of  4Sn 
Salt,  principle  of  pennaneney  258 
Salts,  composition  of:  calculated  from 

tables  of   neutrahsation  equivalents 

177;     according    to    Berzeliua    and 

Lavoisier  172 
Saturation  capacity  519 
Scandium,  Mendeleeff's  eka-boron  479 
Sceptical  Ghymist,  The,  Boyle's  37,  274 
Scheele,  0.  W.,  biographical  note  38; 
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diflooTeiy  of  oxygen  39;  on  air  xe- 
qnijred  in  oombostion  89 

Schiff,  separation  of  tautomeric  fcnuB  of 
aceto-acetio  ether  692 

Schneider,  composition  of  bismuth  oxide 
214 

Scott,  A.,  Tolometric  composition  of 
water  312 

Seignette  salt  649 

Selenio  add,  discoveiy  by  isomorphism 
420 

Selenium,  atomic  weight  by  isomor- 
phism 421,  437 

Selenium  tetrachloride,  a  molecular 
compound  631 

Senarmont,  H.  de,  conduction  of  heat  in 
quartz  386 

Senarmontite,  member  of  isodimorphous 
series  447 

Sensitiveness  of  electrical  test  for  radio- 
activity 616 

Series,  in  periodic  system  469 ;  odd  and 
even  472;  second,  special  character 
of  473 

Silicon,  atomic  heat  366 

Silyer,  atomic  weight  halved  by  Beg- 
nault  366;  combining  weight  206, 
211;  conversion  into  silver  sulphate 
67 ;  isomorphism  with  copper,  s<xUum 
366,  418;  ratio  to  potassium  chloride, 
to  silver  chloride,  to  silver  iodide 
208 

Silver  chlorate,  isodimorphism  with 
sodium  chlorate  462;  reduction  to 
chloride  186 

Silver  chloride,  fixed  composition  146; 
ratio  to  silver  209;  Stes*  syntheses  146 

Silver  cyanate,  Wdhler's  analysis  646 

Silver  fulminate,  analysis  by  Oay-Luisao 
and  Liebig  646 

Silver  iodate,  accuracy  atteined  in  com- 
plete analysis  101 ;  complete  analyses 
68;  preparation  70;  ratio  to  iodide 
210;  reduction  to  iodide  186;  Stas' 
test  of  purity  79 

Silver  iodide,  accuracy  attained  in  com- 
plete ^thesis  101 ;  complete  syntheses 
66 ;  ratio  to  iodate  and  to  silver  210 

Silver  nitrate,  isodimorphism  with  po- 
tassium nitrate  and  with  sodium 
nitrate  449 

Silver  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrate, 
double  salt  of  460 

Silver  selenato  and  sulphate,  crystalline 
form  419 

Similar  faces  of  crystals  388 

Simple  forms  in  crystals,  definition  of 
with  examples  389;  seven,  of  cubic 
system  406 


Simple  substance  and  element,  diiler- 
ence  between  468 

Smaltite,  isomorphism  of  427 ;  member 
of  isodimorphous  series  446 

Smith,  Angus,  on  existence  and  divisi- 
bility of  atoms  301,  604 

Smithsonite,  crystallographic  constant 
414 

Snell,  diseoveiy  of  law  of  refraction  23 

Soddy,  on  disintegrating  atom  617 

Soddy,  Bamsay  and,  volume  of  radium 
emanation  616 

Sodium,  atomic  weight  from  heat 
capacity  376 ;  isomorphism  with  silver 
418 

Sodium  biphosphate  or  biarsenate,  crys- 
talline form  412 

Sodium  chlorate,  isodimorphism  with 
silver  chlorate  462 

Sodium  chloride  solution,  constitution 
according  to  electrical  theory  of  va- 
lency 643 

Sodium  nitrate,  isodimorphism  with 
silver  nitrate  449,  462 

Sodium  phosphate,  acid,  two  modifica- 
tions 412,  439,  443 

Sodium  sulphate  and  selenate,  crystalline 
form  419 

Solids  regular,  figures  of  261 

Solubility,  influence  on  active  mass  in 
exchange  of  bases  121 

Solution,  distribution  of  adds  and  bases 
in  123 ;  of  metals  in  acids,  explained 
by  phlogistic  theory  36;  of  sodium 
chloride  according  to  electrical  theory 
of  valency  643 

Solutions,  classed  as  mixtures  189 ;  in- 
stanced in  support  of  variable  com- 
position 133 

Sorrel,  salt  of  161 

Spark  spectrum  608 

Specific  gravity  of :  air  absorbed  in  cal- 
cination 49;  argon  16;  mixed crystiJs, 
rdation  of  to  composition  433 

Specific  heat,  at  constant  pressure  and 
at  constant  volume  498;  definition 
361 ;  of :  barium  chloride  382,  beryl- 
lium, boron,  carbon,  silicon  866, 
elements,  determinations  by  Dulong 
and  Petit,  Begnault,  Eopp  862,  868, 
366,  germanium  496,  water  in  solid 
compounds  879;  see  alto  Heat  ca- 
pacity 

Specific  heato  of  a  gas,  ratio  used  to 
find  atomicity  498 

Specific  volume  of:  mixed  crystals, 
relation  to  composition  438;  one 
component  of  mixed  crystal,  oalcu- 
lati<m  449 
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Spectra,  of  terrestrial  elements,  effect  of 
temperatare  on  608;  phosphorescent, 
of  yttria  605 

Spectral  lines,  magnetic  perturbations 
of  606 

Spectroscopic  method  need  to  deter- 
mine atomic  weight  of:  gallium  and 
germanium  491 ;  radium  496 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  evolution  of  chemi- 
cal atoms  618 

Spinel,  misshapen  crystals  S88 

Stable  compounds,  influence  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure  on  composition 
146 

Stahl,  G.  £.,  biographical  note  33; 
earthy  residue  left  on  evaporation  of 
distilled  water  6 ;  ezperimentum  novum 
88 ;  explanation  of  metallic  reduction 
83;  exponent  of  Beoher's  views  88; 
work  on  affinity  110 

Standard  of:  combining  weight,  choice 
of  element  188 ;  molecular  weight  848 ; 
valency  620 

Stanethylium,  614;  oxide  614 

Stannic  hydroxide,  modifications  561 

Stars,  differences  in  composition  ac- 
cording to  temperature  618 

Stas,  J.  S.,  ansLlyses  of  ammonium 
chloride  148;  atomic  weight  values 
602;  biographical  note  64;  check  of 
accuracy  of  work  71;  combining 
weight  of :  nitrogen  813,  silver,  chlo- 
rine, potassium  2N36,  silver  and  iodine 
209,  silver  206, 211;  complete  analyses 
of  silver  iodate  68 ;  complete  syntheses 
of  silver  iodide  66;  investigation  of 
fixity  of  composition  146;  on:  com- 
plete analyses  and  syntheses  64,  exact 
and  approximate  laws  76,  law  of 
multiple  ratios  169;  opponent  of 
Prout*s  hypothesis  601;  synthesis  of 
carbonic  acid  from  carbonic  oxide 
167 ;  synthesis  of  silver  chloride  146 

Stas,  Dumas  and,  synthesis  of  carbonic 
acid  from  carbon  167 

Stereochemical  conceptions,  origin  677 

Stereochemistry,  definition  677 

Stereoisomerism  of  unsaturated  carbon 
compounds  587 

Stereoisomers,  theoretical  and  known 
number  686 

Stibethine,  614 ;  oxide  and  binoxide  614 

Stibnite,  isomorphism  with  bismuthite 
417 

Stoichiometiy,  term  introduced  by 
Richter  178 

Stoney,  Johnstone,  formula  for  periodic 
law  function  602 

Strontianite,  isomorphism  of  427 


Structure  of  atom  622 

Strutt,  (Hon.)  B.  J.,  approximation  of 
atomic  weights  to  integers  699 

Styrol,  proof  of  optical  inaetivi^  682 

Substituting  power,  definite,  of  radicles 
610 

Sulphates  of  potash,  properties  and 
relative  composition  161 

Sulphocyanic  add,  distribution  between 
iron  oxide  and  potash  126 

Sulphur,  isomorphism  with  chromium 
418;  oblique,  crystals  440;  polymor- 
phism of  439,  664;  principle  of  com- 
bustibility 32,  267 ;  regeneration  from 
sulphuric  acid  33;  rhombic,  crystals 
439;  rhombic  and  oblique,  differences 
between  442,  446;  weight  increase  on 
combustion  46 

Sulphuric  add,  division  between  potash 
and  soda  119;  ezpuldon  of  by  phos- 
phoric acid  120;  egcpulsion  of  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acid  by  120; 
referred  to  condensed  water  type  511; 
single  elective  attractions  116;  stmc- 
tural  formula  619;  volumetric  eom- 
podtion  804 

Sidphur  oxides,  relative  compodtionl64 

Sulphuryl,  a  diatomic  radicle  610 

Svanberg,  combining  wdght  of  lead  303 

Svandivogius,  Michael,  on  relation  be- 
tween four  dements  and  three  prin- 
ciples 269 

Sylvin,  isomorphism  of  427 

Symbolic  notation,  of  Bergman,  Dalton, 
and  Berzelius  116,  193,  291 

Symbols  crystallograpbic,  of  face  and 
form  396 

Symbol  weights  194 

Symmetry,  axes  of,  definition  and 
classification  390;  centre  of  390; 
grades  of  890;  in  crystals  888;  plsne 
of  391 ;  three  elements  of  390 

Synthesis  chemical,  rules  of,  Dalton 
and  Berzdius  290,  882 

Synthesis  quantitative,  of  mercury  odz 
61 

Syntheses  complete,  accuracy  attained 
in  101 ;  of:  diver  chloride  146,  silver 
iodide  66,  water  72 ;  Stas  on  64 

Systems  ciystallographic,  seven  895 

Tables  of,  affinity:  Bergman's  114, 
Geoffrey's  111,  based  on  error  123; 
atomic  weights,  L.  Meyer's  and 
Seubert's  191;  neutralisation  eqd- 
valents,  reduced  to  two  176 

Tables  rdating  to: 
Analysis  of:   ammonium  chloride— 
Stas  160;  carburetted  hydrogen  and 
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Tables  (cont.): 

olefiant  gas — Dalton  156 ;  meronxy 
oalx — Bayen,  LaToisier  42,  52 
Analysis  complete,  of  siWer  iodate — 

Stas  70 
Atomic  heat  of:  beryllium — Hnm- 
pidge  869 ;  carbon,  boron,  silicon — 
Weber  368;  cobalt  and  nickel— 
Tilden  871,  872;  solid  elements 
— Dnlong  and  Petit,  Begnanlt  862, 
864,  866 

Atomic  weight  of:  carbon,  chlorine, 
hrdrogen — Cannizzaro  856,  857 ; 
chlorine  860;  copper  from  heat 
capacity — Cannizzaro  874  ;  sodium 
potassium  etc.  from  heat  capacity 
875 

Atomic  weights,  Berzelius'  and  Th. 
Thomson's  Tallies  508;  bylaws  of 
Ayogadro  and  atomic  heat  875; 
Dalton's  values  208;  deduced  from 
gaseous  density  of  the  elements — 
Dumas  888 

Calcination  of  :  mercury — Lavoisier 
52;  tin— Layoisier  47 

Combining  weight  of:  lithium  218; 
selection  of  elements  220 

Composition,  and  geometrical  pro- 
perties of  mixed  crystals — Dufet, 
Qroth  482 ;  of :  two  oxides  of  car- 
bon—Dumas and  Stas,  Stas  167, 
two  sulphides  of  iron — Berzelius  166 

Compressibility  of  air  and  other  gases 
— Dulong  and  Arago,  Begnanlt, 
CaiUetet  92,  94,  96 

Conservation  .  of  mass — Lavoisier, 
Landolt  62,  105 

Cnrstallographia  constants  for  mem- 
bers of  series  B,S04 .  MSO^ .  6H,0 
— Tutton  415 

Density  of:  nitrogen — ^Bayleigh  90; 
oxygen — Morley  88 

Densities  gaseous,  and:  atomic  weights 
— Prout  594 ;  composition  of  gaseous 
compounds — Oay-Lus8ac806 ;  mole- 
cular weights — Cannizzaro  847 

Elective  attractions  single — Bergman 
115 

Elements,  nature  a  function  of  atomic 
weights — ^L.  Meyer  460;  periodic 
regularities — Mendeleeff  470 

Equivalent  ratios— Berzelins  180,  182 

Formulae,  selection  of  most  suitable 
— ^Laurent  198;  of  nitrous  gas, 
water  and  ammonia — Dalton  297 

Melting  and  boiling  points  of  halides 
and  alkyl  compounds— CameUey 
488 

Molecular  heat  of:   carbonates  and 


Tables  (cont,) : 

sulphates — Neumann    877  ;    com- 
pounds—Kopp  879;  mercuiy  com- 
pounds— Cannizzaro    888 ;     nickel 
telluride— Tilden  880 
Molecolar  weight,  accurate  determi- 
nation 852;  from  gaseous  density 
— Cannizzaro  847 
Multiple  ratios— Berzelius  164,  166 
Neutralisation    equivalents— Bichter, 

Fischer  175,  176 
Octaves,  law  of — Newlands  457 
Paramagnetism  and  diamagnetism  of 

elements— Camelley  486 
Phosphorus  oxychloride,  two  triphenyl 

substitution  products  584 
Polymorphs,  properties  of  445 
Symbolic  notation— Dalton  292 
Synthesis  of:  mercury  calx— Lavoi- 
sier 52;  silver  chloride— Stas  147 
Synthesis  complete  of:  silver  iodide 

—Stas  68;  water— Morley  75 
Valency  of  atoms  526 
Volumetric  composition  of  water — 
Scott  814 
Tartaric    acid,    composition    same   as 
raoemic  acid  549 ;  four  modifications 
585;  left-handed  and  right-handed  575 
Taurisoite,  rhombic  modification  of  iron 

vitriol  448 
Tautomerism  687 

Tellurium,  considered  a  mixture  505; 
difilculty  presented  by  place  in  periodic 
system  466,  482,  605;  tetrabromide, 
a  molecular  compound  581 
Temperature,  influence  of  in  :  exchange 
of  bases  121 ;  genesis  of  elements  620 
Terra  pinguis  82 
Tesseral  system  405 
Tetartohedral,  crystallographic  meaning 

896 
Tetrad  axis  891 
Tetragonal,  bipyramid  401 ;  system  and 

crystallographic  axes  400 
Teti«hedra,  and  octahedron  896;  com- 
bination of  two  in  boracite  897 
Tetrahedral  arrangement  of  4  groups 

combined  with  carbon  atom  578 
Tetrahedron,  Plato's  fire  248,  251 
Tetrakis-hexahedron  407 
Tetramethyl  ammonium  iodide  a  mole- 
cular compound  581 
Tetravalent    atom,    possible    electrical 

neutrality  542 
Thales,  water  made  the  primal  element 

282 
Thallium  and  potassium  alum  mixed 
crystals,    composition    and    specific 
volume  484 
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Theoretical  chemiBtry,  scope  of  2 ;  Gan- 
nizzaro'B  Sketch  of  a  Coarse  of  345 

Theories  of  combastion  31 

Theory  and  hypothesis,  relation  between 
28 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  charge  and  mass  of 
cathode  ray  particles  541 ;  Electricity 
and  Matter  609 ;  on :  corpuscles  613, 
eyolation  of  atoms  from  corpuscles 
622,  identity  of  charge  carried  by  all 
ions  611,  stnictare  and  consequent 
properties  of  the  atom  622 

Thomson,  Thomas,  atomic  weight  deter- 
minations 596;  biographical  note  157 ; 
composition  of  two  oxalates  of  stron- 
tian  158 ;  on :  combination  between 
simple  numbers  of  atoms  289,  choice 
of  standard  for  combining  weight 
values  190,  origin  of  Dalton*s  atomic 
theory  285,  Richter's  work  178; 
publication  of  Dalton's  disooveiy  of 
multiple  ratios  157 ;  supporter  of 
Front's  hypothesis  596 

Thorium,  a  radio-active  element  618 

Thorpe,  molecular  weight  of  phosphorus 
fluoride  351 ;  on  pentavalenoy  of 
phosphorus  533 

Three  principles,  claim  to  elementary 
nature  denied  by  Boyle  275;  doctrine 
of  258 

Tildeu,  molecular  heat  of  nickel  telluride 
380 ;  on :  indirect  determination  of 
atomic  heat  381,  relation  between 
specific  heat  and  atomic  weight  370 

Timaeus  247 

Tin,  calcination  46,  62 

Tin  dioxide,  modifications  550;  iso- 
trimorphism  with  titanium  dioxide  446 

Tin  oxides,  composition  153 

Titanium  dioxide,  isotrimorphism  with 
tin  dioxide  446;  polymorphism  of 
440;  rutile  and  anatase,  cUfferenoes 
between  442 

Torricelli,  measurement  of  atmospheric 
pressure  4 

Transition,  periods  473 ;  point  443 

Transmutation  of :  elements,  according 
to  Aristotle  and  Plato  254,  249, 
metals  257,  265,  radium  into  helium 
108,  619 

Travers,  Bamsay  and,  inert  gases  in 
relation  to  periodic  system  499 

Triad  axis  391 

Triads,  of  Doebereiner,  Pettenkofer  and 
Dumas  456 

Triakis-octahedron  406 

Tria  prima  275 

Triclinic  system  397 

Turner,  combining  weight  of  barium 


205;    on    inaccuracy  of    Thomson's 

equivalents  598 
Tutton,  influence  of  atomic  wei^t  of 

substituting  element  in  isomoiphociB 

compounds  415 
Types,  Eeknl^'s  primary  and  secondary 

613;    inorganic    and    corresponding 

organo-metallic  derivatives  514 
Typical  elements,  l£endeiee£r8  473 

Ultimate  constitution  of  matter  226, 
593 

Undulatory  hypothesis  and  undolatoxy 
theory  of  light  29 

Uniaxial  birefringence  442 

Unit  of  molecular  weight  Gannizssro's, 
the  half  hydrogen  molecule  347 

Unsaturated  compounds,  explanation  of 
exceptions  to  constant  valen^  fay  530 

Unsaturated  carbon  compounds,  stereo- 
isomerism of  587 

Uranium,  a  radio-active  elonent  613; 
radiation  discovered  by  Becqnerel  27 

Urea,  Wdhler's  synthesis  509 

Vacuum,  see  Void 

Valency  a  periodic  function  of  atomic 
weight  462,  469,  524;  arbitrary  aeleo- 
tion  of  Meudeleeft*B  ^ical  valoes 
504;  basis  of  structursi  chemistry 
544;  classification  of  elements  by 
524;  constant,  Kekul6*s  pronoonoe- 
ment  on  and  explanation  of  exceptions 
to  528;  constant  or  variable  528; 
deduced  from  hydrides  and  oxides 
respectively,  sum  of  524;  definition 
519 ;  doctrine  506 ;  experimental  deter- 
mination 522;  hydrogen  atom  ihe 
standard  520;  importance  and  utility 
of  study  544 ;  nature  of  oompoandb 
from  which  deduced  521 ;  of :  atoms, 
and  their  electric  charge  538,  atoms, 
table  of  data  from  which  de- 
duced 526,  carbon,  recognition  516, 
complex  group  of  carbon  atoms  516, 
radicles,  Odling's  notation  for  511; 
phenomena  to  be  explained  by  a  theory 
of  535 ;  variable,  of  phosphorus,  proof 
of  534;  penta-,  of  phosphorus  539; 
penta-,  of  nitrogen  533 ;  di-  and  tri-, 
of  carbon  529;  di-,  of  nitrogen,  530; 
Van't  Hoff  's  hypothesis  in  explanatiop 
of  537 

Valentine,  Basil  258 

Valentinite,  member  of  iaodimorphoos 
series  447 

Vanadinifee  (vanadite),  czjstalliQe  form 
and  formula  422 

Vanadium,  atomic  weight  by 
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phism  422;  oompouncU,  formulae  of 
Berzelius  and  Bosooe  422 

Van  Helmont,  production  of  willow  from 
water 6;  rebellion  against  foturelements 
and  three  principles  doctrines  259 

Van  't  Hoff,  biographical  note  576;  ex- 
planation of  isomers  struotarally  the 
same  577;  hypothesis  in  explanation 
of  yalency  587;  optical  inactivity  of 
styrol  582;  stereoisomerism  of  un- 
saturated carbon  compounds  587 

Van  der  Waals,  formula  for  gaseous 
compressibility  99;  number  of  mole- 
cules in  unit  volume  610 

Vapour  densities,  atomic  weights  deduced 
from  837;  of  elements,  Dumas*  and 
Mitscherlich's  yalues  888 

Variable  oomposition  Berthollet's  doc- 
trine of^  deduced  from  mass  action 
127;  experimental  evidence  for  129; 
explanation  of  exceptions  to  ISO; 
Proust's  refdtation  of  185 

Velocity  of  a  and  /S  rays  614 

Verification  of  deductive  inferences  1 

Vinyl-chloride,  existence  of  isomer  dis- 
proved 5 

Vitriols,  variation  in  orystallographic' 
constants  of  426 

Void  existence  of,  assumption  of  and 
evidence  for  by:  atomistic  philosophers 
245,  Newton  280;  denial  of  and  evi- 
dence  against  by  Aristotle  255 ;  denial 
of  by:  Bacon  265,  Descartes  269, 
Eleatios  284,  Empedocles  286,  Plato 
250;  used  to  explain  differences  in 
density  246,  281 

Void,  in  Pythagorean  scheme  288;  re- 
quired for  expansion  and  motion  284, 
245 

Volatility,  influence  on  active  mass  120; 
of  elements  and  their  oxides,  a  periodic 
function  of  atomic  weight  472;  of 
elements  and  their  place  on  atomic 
volume  curve  464 

Voltaire  on  recognition  of  void  288 

Volume  change  of  glass  globe  with 
pressure  82 

Volume  specific,  $ee  Specific  volume 

Volumetric  composition  of,  ammonia, 
sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  nitrous 
oxide,  nitrous  gas,  nitric  acid  804; 
carbonic  acid,  accurate  determina- 
tion of  818 ;  water :  accurate  deter- 
mination 812,  Cavendish's,  Davy's, 
Dalton's,  and  Mongers  values  301, 
Qay-LuBsac  and  Humboldt's  determi- 
nation 802 

Vortex  motion,  Cartesian  conception 
271 


Wallace;  combining  weight  of  arsenic  218 

Water,  change  to  earth  6,  62;  complete 
synthesis,  Morley's  72,  101;  cotn- 
position  according  to  Dalton  297; 
formation  on  heating  metal  calx  in 
hydrogen  41 ;  gravimetric  composition, 
Dumas,  Erdmann  and  Marchand  191 ; 
made  the  primal  element  282;  mole- 
cular formula,  Gerhardt's  826,  842; 
one  of  the  four  elements  254, 286,  248 ; 
specific  heat  in  solid  compounds  879 ; 
supposed  loss  of  weight  on  formation 
^'f  ^7P®>  Williamson's  reference  of 
adds  to  511 ;  volumetric  oomposition : 
accurate  determination  of  812,  early 
values  for  801,  Gkiy-Lussac  and  Hum- 
boldt's determination  802,  Leduo's 
determination  77 

Weber,  specific  heat  of  C,  B,  Si  867 

Weighing,  double  and  by  substitution  80 

Weight  absolute  of  atom,  approximate 
vi^ue  846, 540 ;  impossible  to  ascertain 
directly  289 

Weight  increase  on  calcination  and  com- 
bustion, establishment  of  the  occur- 
rence 85;  Lemery's  account  86;  ex- 
planation by:  phlogistic  theory  86, 
Bayen  48,  Boyle  87,  Hooke  45,  Bey 
44 ;  cause  49 

Weight  molecular,  relative,  of  gases, 
determination  821 

Weight  relative,  of  elementary  atoms, 
insufficiency  of  Dalton's  hypothesis 
for  determination  290 

Weighting  of  results  84 

Weights  atomic,  Dalton's  296 

Welsbach,  A.  v.,  separation  of  dldymium 
into  two  constituents  479 

Wenzel,   C.  F.,  supposed  discoverer  of  . 
law  of  neutrality  177 

Whewell  on :  Arabian  estimate  of  Aris- 
totle's omniscience  258 ;  prediction  of 
phenomena  27 ;  relation  of  hypotheses 
to  facts  25;  study  of  facts  4;  true 
and  false  hypotheses  26;  value  of 
phloeistio  theory  56 ;  worthlessness  of 
Greek  natural  philosophy  255 

Willow,  production  from  water  6 

Winkler,  atomic  weight  of  germanium 
494;  panegyric  on  periodic  law  505 

Wislicenus,  J.,  biographical  note  672; 
introduction  of  term  geometrical  Uo-,, 
meritm  572  ;  researches  on  lactkij^flids 
572;  stereoiBomerism  of  unsat^med 
carbon  compounds  687 

Witherite,  isomorphism  of  427 

Wdhler,  F.,  biographical  note  509; 
researches  on  cyanic  acid  545 

Wollaston,  W.  H.,  biographical  note  159; 
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kshemieftl  eqahrkleiita  889;  «hoi«e  of 
BtttndMrd  for  oombinhig  wei^t  190; 
diflcoT^  of  tealtiple  ratkM  169 ;  on 
Riohter's  worit  178 ;  Teflaotmg  gonio* 
meter  496 

Wtillner  on  deviations  from  Boyle'b  law 
99 

Wnrtz,  definition  of  valency  690;  dis- 
MTeiy  of  glyoolfl  611 ;  fonnalaiion  of 
law  of:  eombiniDg  Tolnmes  808,  fixed 
ratios  148 ;  On :  merits  of  Lavoisier 
58,  stibstHoting  power  of  gfyeeryl 
611 

Wymboff ,  eritioinn  of  periodic  law  604 


XenophaiMS,  founder  of  Bleatie  aohool 
284 

TUria,  fhMtioiialian  of  806 

Seextdtn  elleot  606 

Zinoke  on  flapposed  ifiom«r  of  vinyl 

ehloride  6 
Zinc  methyliam  614 
Zinc  anlphate  and  magnetfinm  sulphate 

mixed  crystals,  oomposition  sad  gito- 

metrical  properties  489 ;  composition 

and  optioEd  propertiee  438 
Zone  and  zone  ods,  definition  887 
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